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g. And he departed thence, 
and went into their synagogue: 


1o. And behold, a man hav- 
ing a withered hand. And 
they asked him, saying: Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
day? that they might accuse 
him. 


11. Andhe said unto them: 
What man shall there be of 
you, that shall have one sheep, 
and if this fall into a pit 
on the Sabbath day, will he 
not lay hold on it, and lift it 
out? 


12. How much then is a 
man of more value than a 
sheep! Wherefore it is lawful 
to do good on the Sabbath 
day. 


13. Then saith he to the 
man: Stretch forth thy hand. 
And he stretched it forth ; and 
it was restored whole, as the 
other. 


14. But the Pharisees went 
out, and took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy 
him. 


1. And he entered again 
into the synagogue ; and there 
was a man there who had his 
hand withered. 


2. “And they watched him, 
whether he would heal him on 
the Sabbath day; that they 
might accuse him. 


3. And he saith unto the 
man that had his hand with- 
ered: Arise and stand forth 
in the midst, 


4. And he saith unto them: 
Is it lawful on the Sabbath day 
to do good, or to do harm? to 
save a_life, or to kill? But 
they held their peace. 


5. And when he had looked 
round about on them with 
anger, being grieved at the 
hardening of their heart, he 


saith unto the man: Stretch 
forth thy hand. And he 
stretched it forth: and his 


hand was restored. 


6. And the Pharisees went 
out, and straightway with the 
Herodians took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy 
him. 
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6. And it came to pass on 
another Sabbath, that he en- 
tered into the synagogue and 
taught: and there was a man 
there, and his right hand was 
withered. 


7. And the scribes and the 
Pharisees watched him, wheth- 
-er he would heal on the Sab- 
bath; that they might find 
how to accuse him. 


8. But he knew _ their 
thoughts; and he said to the 
man that had his hand with- 
ered: Rise up, and stand forth 
in the midst. And he arose 
and stood forth. 


9. And Jesus said unto 
them: I ask you: Isit lawful 
on the Sabbath to do good, or 
to do harm? to save a life, or 
to destroy it? 


ro. And he looked round 
about on them all, and said 
unto him: Stretch forth thy 
hand. And hedid so: and his 
hand was restored. 


11. But they were filled 
with madness; and communed 
one with another what they 
might do to Jesus. 
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The general plan of Jesus’ teaching was to visit the 


synagogues on the Sabbath, and there teach the people. 


How 


long after the event of the plucking of the ears of corn till this 
second-Sabbath scene, we can not say. The extremely accurate 
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St. Luke informs us that it was on a following Sabbath, and 
that Jesus had entered the synagogue to teach. And there was 
in the synagogue a man with a withered hand. St. Luke also 
informs us that it was his right hand, by which the need of the 
man, and the greatness of the benefit are emphasized. The 
presence of the man in the synagogue has been variously 
explained. Some have thought it was a concocted move on 
the part of the Pharisees to provoke Jesus to an act whence 
they might bring charges against him of Sabbath-breaking. 
The preceding fact of the plucking of the ears of corn was not 
satisfactory to them, because Jesus was not directly implicated. 
They cared nothing for his band of followers, well knowing 
that the disciples’ influence was nothing, without their head. 
They now plot and devise means to obtain some direct act upon 
which to impeach Jesus. Others maintain that the man came 
thither without any special design, but only in compliance with 
the religious observance of his people. No decisive opinion 
can be given in this matter. 

The malady of the man’s right hand was paralysis of the 
nerve power, and the member had become withered and lifeless. 
Mark and Luke say naught of any question addressed to Jesus 
on the legality of healing on the Sabbath, but only of a fixing 
of their observation upon him. But Matthew explicitly 
declares that they addressed to Jesus a direct question. We 
may picture to ourselves the scene in the synagogue. Christ is 
in a conspicuous place, and the gaze of all is upon him. Near 
by is the man with the withered hand. Then eagerly bending 
forward are the dark, repulsive faces of the Pharisees, expressive 
of falseness, malice, and cunning. They draw attention to the 
withered hand; and, taking occasion thence, they interrogate 
the Lord whether in general the principle could be defended 
that it is lawful to heal on the Sabbath. Their motive was 
not to know the truth of the issue, but to commit Christ to 
some word or deed which could be produced in evidence of 
Sabbath-breaking. The Rabbinic teaching on Sabbath-healing 
is not very clear. In the Mishnic treatise on the Sabbath, Cap. 
XIV. 4, it is stated that one suffering from the toothache might 
not take into them a little vinegar on the Sabbath, as this was 
to employ the vinegar as medicine, but one might swallow a 
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morsel of bread dipped in vinegar, as this was an act of eating, 
and if the healing happened fer accidens, it was not a violation 
of the Sabbath: Neither could a man bathe his members with 
wine and vinegar in disease, but only with the oil of roses. 
Some of the later Talmudists have defended that, in danger of 
death, it was allowable to apply remedies on the Sabbath, but 
whether such modification existed in the time of Christ or uot, 
we can not state with certainty. A man was forbidden by 
Pharisaic interpretation to carry a burden of the weight of a 
dried fig. To killa flea is forbidden on the Sabbath, as also to 
move a lamp for the purpose of seeing better. It is forbidden 
to light a fire, or blow out a candle. A woman was forbidden 
to carry even a pin in her clothes on the Sabbath, or wear false 
hair on that day, or look in a mirror. A person was forbidden 
to have false teeth in the mouth on the Sabbath, or to lay a 
plaster on a sore. It was even a violation of the Pharisaic 
Sabbath to clap the hands, or clap one’s side. 

In the Gospel of Jesus Christ, we ever find a grand contrast 
between good and evil, truth and falseness; Christ stands for 
good and truth, and his opponents for the opposites; and one 
grand effect of the reading is to make us love the good and 
do it. 

By his divine power of comprehension of the thoughts of 
man’s soul, Christ knew the secret motives of the Pharisees’ 
question. St. Luke alone calls attention to this fact. It is one 
of the arguments for the divinity of Christ, much valued by 
Luke. We have never doubted this truth, but the mere 
admission of the truth is not sufficient to draw from the truth 
all that it means to us. In the present narrative, its force is to 
prove that Christ was God; to us in our daily lives, it imports 
that the true judge of our lives and our work is Christ. The 
perpetual realization that Christ is looking in upon our soul, 
and taking note of all its thoughts, impulses, and feelings, 
should establish a close union between Christ and us; it should 
move us to try to create something there that he could judge 
* good. 

In Christ’s relations with the Pharisees, we find an admirable 
prudence, which effected that their unholy purposes always 
defeated themselves, and recoiled on the authors. He would 
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finish his work, instruct his school, and found his Church, before 
he would deliver himself up to them. Up to the time when 
he consented to be delivered up, in his conflict with them, 
there is evident on his side the mighty power of God, and on 
their side the helplessness of evil battling against the power of 
God. ; 

Knowing that their purposes were evil, the Lord responds 
not directly, but shows forth the truth of the issue by two 
questions, so formulated that no obscurity remains as to his 
teaching; while the Pharisees remained baffled in their attempt 
to obtain from him a statement that might be used against him. 

The Lord turns to the afflicted man, and bids him stand 
forth in the midst, that all might see and judge of that which 
was done. Then turning to them, with that noble courage of 
a man who stood for truth, he reduces to silence his opponents 
by the power of his sublime teaching. The man is standing in 
the midst, and Jesus probably has arisen, and he addresses to 
them the question: ‘Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
days, or to do evil? to save life or to kill?” 

It is ever characteristic of falsehood to shirk a direct 
meeting with an issue. It will shuffle, and hedge, and maintain 
a non-committal silence. Truth cowers from no man’s gaze, 
fears no man’s questioning. From the consciousness of their 
falseness and evil purposes, they were timid, fearing that they 
would be forced to an admission of the truth. Hence they held 
their peace. There are natures so unjust and mean, that the 
greater and nobler a man is, the more bitter becomes their 
opposition to him. So it was with the Pharisees. The mighty 
power of the truths of Jesus’ teaching, and the sublime 
goodness of his character only intensified the Pharisees’ envy 
and hatred of him. 

It is not easy to come at the specific import of the Lord’s 
first question, or to determine its appositeness to the theme in 
question. Certainly it is not lawful on the Lord’s Day to do 
all work which could be denominated good. It is a good work 
to build a Church, or asylum for the poor, or for the fatherless 
child; but this would not justify one to set aside the Sabbath, 
when engaged in such enterprises. It is good to procure food 
and other necessaries for the dependent portion of society; but 
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in ordinary cases, these works should be set aside on the 
Sabbath. The good therefore of which the Lord speaks is the 
present alleviation of human misery, the showing of mercy in 
distress. This was the good which he wrought for the man 
with the withered hand. ‘This is always good; it is one of the 
grandest elements in the soul of man. Every means, not 
intrinsically evil, is good when ordered thereto. A man may 
be oblivious of systems of set rules, and positive precepts, when 
engaged in a work of mercy. The Savior’s argument was 
conclusive. God esteems love and mercy first of all man can 
-do; therefore he could not prohibit these for a mere ordinance 
which he prized much less. 

More obscurity exists in the other horn of the dilemma. 
The omission of good is not always the commission of evil. 
Had Christ refused to heal this man, it would not, in itself 
considered, have been evil; but had he refrained from healing 
him from their principle, that such an act of mercy were 
forbidden on the Sabbath, it would have been evil; because it 
would have dishonored God by eliminating from his law its 
soul, and substituting therefor a mere ritual observance. 

The Lord next shows them the unreasonableness of their 
position, by comparing their attitude towards man with their 
attitude towards the beast. Whatever be the subsequent 
teaching of the rabbis on this subject, it is certain that Christ 
appealed to a fact, when he said that, if a man’s beast were in 
danger of death’on the Sabbath, they would take measures to 
take it out of such danger on the Sabbath. It was a second 
proof that their teaching was inconsistent, hard, and without 
mercy. They would relieve the beast, because their 
property-interests were affected. They cared naught to relieve 
human misery, because no selfish interest was subserved thereby. 
And throughout the history of mankind, it is verified that 
human life is cheapened by the greed of getting. Again, the 
falseness of their sophistry is well brought out by this homely 
example. ‘They were willing to indulge in these vain theories 
for others, but they never allowed the conclusion to touch them 
in their possessions. But with the Lord it was otherwise. He 
had no interest on earth save the souls of men. The stricken 
man was his sheep, and in need. He was his property, and he 
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took him out of his affliction on the Sabbath. No one ever set 
such a high value on human life as Christ. He saw all that 
there was in human life; he knew his Father’s love for man; and 
he himself loved man with a love beyond human comprehension. 
He saw the high destiny to which man had been elevated; he 
set the right value on immortal souls. “From the fact that the 
Savior here speaks of one sheep, mpéSarov &v, some have 
ordered the argument thus: if a man had but one sheep, he 
could be presumed to be more solicitous for this sole possession 
than if he had many; and therefore he would move more 
readily to its rescue on the Sabbath. ‘This is plainly erroneous. 
The Lord takes the one sheep, in order to show how slight a 
property-consideration moved them to dispense with the strict 
rest of the Sabbath. It required not a flock of sheep to form, in 
practical life, a dispensing cause from the Sabbath law; one 
solitary sheep sufficed; and yet they forbade to show mercy to 
suffering inan on that day. One reason why their sophistry on 
the Sabbath ordinance was so displeasing to Jesus was that 
they forbade mercy in the name of his Father’s law. 

The argument of Christ seems at first sight to admit of an 
exception. Could not the Pharisees have responded: ‘The 
sheep is in danger of death; and if the man were in similar 
danger, it were lawful to move to his rescue; but it is not so. 
It is not necessary that this chronic disability should be healed 
to-day.” But the plan of Christ’s argument is not so. It is as 
follows: ‘The law of the Sabbath cedes to a consideration of 
the value of one sheep’s life. Could God hold the value of a 
member of the human body cheaper than the life of a sheep?” 
In his action and in his teaching, Christ has here established 
the principle of action for all men in similar issues. Mercy 
takes precedence of all the positive precepts of God. All the 
legislation of God tends towards the grand scope of worshipful 
love and absolute trust in God, and tender merciful love of the 
neighbor. 

The Lord finished speaking, and paused for an answer. 
The assemblage was mute. They could not deny what he 
had said; and dishonesty and envy prevented them from 
acknowledging the truth. The eyes of the Lord passed from 
face to face, looking for some answer to his question: ‘— he 
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looked about upon them all.’ He saw the hardness of their 
hearts, which resisted the clearest demonstrations of truth and 
the grandest evidences of goodness. A feeling of noble anger- 
surged up in his soul, and was reflected in his face. It was the 
anger of God against sin. It was accompanied by a feeling of 
deep paim and sorrow that the creatures whom he had come to 
redeem were so base and false. Thus does the Lord always 
regard man and his sins. An infinite eternal hatred exists 
between God and that which is evil; but his love for his creature 
endures even through sin; and God is always unwilling to lose 
a human soul. 

The mystery of human incredulity is the saddest element 
in the history of man. Physical pain, distress, disease, poverty, 
and every other ill lose their terrors when relieved by faith, 
hope and love. But when a man obstinately repels the truth, 
hardens his heart, settles down and walls himself around in the 
midst of his errors and misery, and from out a barren, cheerless 
existence looks forward to a blank, the spectacle is dreadful. 
This was a motive of deep sorrow for the Redeemer. This 
incredulous tenor of life generates a hard, selfish, defiant temper 
of mind. ‘The potentiality of good in the man is not developed, 
the life is never lighted up by the light of supernatural hope, 
the man becomes afraid of his thoughts, and in terror recalls 
the mind from any meditation on death, and eternity. And so 
the life drifts aimlessly on, till the deadening of sensation 
modifies the terrors of a hopeless death. And yet this is the 
state of most of the children of men. 

St. Matthew informs us that the answer which the Pharisees 
were unwilling to give, the Lord pronounced himself: “It is 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath.” ‘The Sabbath is a day set 
apart for God; and certainly it is lawful thereon to do that 
which God prizes above all other human acts. Then Jesus 
turned to the stricken man, and said: “Stretch forth thy 
hand.” And he stretched it forth, and it was made whole like 
as the other. The healing preceded the stretching forth; or 
rather, as the man’s will moved the actus zmperatus, the power 
of Jesus gave to the withered member the energy to obey the 
act of the will; so that the very stretching forth of the member 
was the evidence of its healing. The Lord had confirmed his 
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teaching by the actual showing of mercy; and yet he had not 
broken the Sabbath, even in their mode of observance. He 
had employed no remedy, nor touch, nor outward application ; 
but had healed the man, as God called the universe into being 
by his word. Their stupid casuistry had not contemplated 
formulating rules respecting the activity which operated as doth 
the power of God. 

The Pharisees were confounded in everything. The 
sublime truth of his teaching, the clear evidence of his power 
confounded them, but produced no conviction. Baffled rage 
and a wild thirst for Jesus’ blood took possession of them, and 
they straightway took counsel against him how they might 
destroy him. So wild was their fury that Luke calls it dvoa, 
madness. ‘The intensity of their hate was proportioned to their 
discomfiture, and that had been great. 

There was in Palestine at this epoch many different parties. 
Formerly their platforms had only differed in religious issues ; 
but, since the cessation of Jewish autonomy, political issues had 
entered into the different schools, and, in fact, had formed new 
parties. One of this latter class was the party of the Herodians. 
It is not evident that they were differentiated by any distinctive 
religious principles; but in political life they stood for the 
Herodian dynasty and the supremacy of Rome. No people 
complacently accepts the domination of a foreigner. And in 
no people in the history of man was the nationalistic tendency 
more strong than in the Jew. ‘The natural innate instinct 
towards self-government had deen developed by their peculiar 
institutions, and by that division that existed between them 
and the gentile nations. They were unquiet in their vassalage 
to Rome, and the national aspiration of their hearts was not 
crushed even by the destruction of Jerusalem. It remains in 
the Jew even to-day, and he looks forward to the restoration 
of Israel. This was one’ of the things that stood in the 
Messiah’s way; he promised nothing to this wild longing, and 
they repulsed him and his promises in which they had no 
interest. Now the family of Herod had naught in common 
with this Jewish love of country. It was a foreign dynasty, 
kept in power by flattering and bribing the power of Rome. 
But money and power will always create for a man adherents, 
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and so the Herodian dynasty had its political party called 
Herodians. They were powerful, not from their numerical 
strength, but because they had back of them the power of the 
state. Of course, these were detested by every true Jew. 
Neither was there anything in common between them and the 
Pharisees; but still so strong was the hatred against Jesus, 
that they were willing to invoke the aid of this party to 
crush him. 
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15. And Jesus perceiving 
it withdrew from thence: and 
many followed him; and he 
healed them all, 


16. And charged them that 
they should not make him 
known: 


17. That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by 
Isaiah the prophet, saying: 

18. Behold, my _ servant 
whom I have chosen; my be- 
loved in whom my soul is well 
pleased: I will put my spirit 
upon him, and he shall declare 
judgment to the Gentiles. 


19. He shall not strive, nor 
ery aloud; neither shall any 
one hear his voice in the 
streets. 


20. A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and smoking flax 
shall he not quench, till he 
send forth judgment 
victory. 


unto 


2I. And in his name shall 
the Gentiles hope. 


7. And Jesus with his dis- 
ciples withdrew to the sea: 
and a great multitude from 
Galilee followed: and from 
Judea, 


8. And from Jerusalem, 
and from Idumza, and beyond 
Jordan, and about Tyre and 
Sidon, a great multitude, hear- 
ing what great things he did, 
came unto him. 


9. And he spake to his 
disciples, that a little boat 
should wait on him because of 
the crowd, lest they should 
throng him: 

ro. For he had _ healed 
many; insomuch that as many 
as had plagues pressed upon 
him that they might touch 
him. 


11. And the unclean spirits, 
whensoever they beheld him, 
fell down before him, and cried, 
saying: ‘Thou art the Son of 
God. 


12. And he charged them 
much that they should not 
make him known. 


A slight variant occurs in the 15th verse of Matthew, 


where many codices have éyAo} wroArol. 


& and B omit the oyAoé, 


&, B, C and D, introduce the 17th verse by iva; the other 
authorities employ é7as. We find dy edddxnoev in the 18th 
verse in &%*, A, 115, and 244; many other authorities have eis év. 

In the 7th verse of the text of Mark, 7jorovOncev is placed 
after Tadidaias in A, B, L, P,T, I, et al. Such is the order 
also of the Coptic, Syriac and Gothic versions. It is placed 
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after “Iovdaéas in A, C, A, and 238. Such order of the words 
is followed by the Vulgate, and is approved by ‘Tischendorf. 
In the 8th verse many authorities insert the plural of before 
mépav. In the same verse we find the reading dxovcavtes in 
many authorities; but we find d«ovorres in &%, Band A. The 
Vulgate, Coptic, Ethiopic, and Gothic versions follow the latter 
reading, and it has the endorsement of Tischendorf. 

Knowing that the Herodians would move Herod Antipas 
to seize him, the Lord withdrew from the centres of population, 
and went with his disciples down by the Sea of Gennesaret. 
‘As the hour was not come for him to be delivered up, he 
prudently withdrew from danger; for rashly to court danger is 
not zeal nor fortitude. The elements were finely blended 
in Christ; he had all the virtues in an absolutely perfect 
proportion. 

The multitudes which assembled about Jesus by the sea 
are here divided into two classes. First there were many from 
Galilee and from Judzea, who actually followed him down to 
the sea. Many of these had been witnesses of his miracles, had 
heard his words, and perhaps some had even received benefits 
from him. Then there were others who, hearing of his fame, 
which was now spread abroad through the land, and hearing 
that he had retreated to the sea, they journeyed thither from 
Jerusalem, from Idumea, from Perea across the Jordan, and 
from the coast cities of Tyre and Sidon. Thus it results that a 
vast multitude from all points of the compass flocked thither to 
see the great works of Jesus. Although Jerusalem was a city 
of Judea, still its importance entitled it to a particular mention 
in the enumeration. 

The Idumeans were descended from Esau, who from his 
color was called DMN, the ved. They originally dwelt along 


the transjordanic belt opposite to the inheritance of Jacob. By 
one of those migratory movements, common in ancient history, 
a portion of this race fixed their abode on the extreme southern 
limits of Judea in the tribe of Simeon, and from them this 
territory was called Idumea. Herod the Great was of this 
region and race. Although originally not included in the 
Jewish people, they had been subjugated by Hyrcanus, son of 
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Simon of the Maccabean family (f about 106 B. C.). They 
accepted, as a condition upon which they might retain their 
lands, that they would become circumcised, and embrace the 
other Jewish institutions. Representatives of this people came 
to visit Jesus at the Sea of Gennesaret, 

The motives that drew the vast assemblage together were 
by no means supernatural. ‘They were led by their senses. 
Man is ever eager to lay down his load of bodily suffering ; and 
some of the multitude came to be healed. Man will eagerly 
press forward through difficulty, toil, and danger to receive 
something that will better his worldly interests. Rarely is 
such activity shown in the pilgrim’s progress towards Heaven. 
Man is more eager to escape from the ills of the body than, 
from the ills of the soul; he would rather throw off bodily 
disease than sin. In our days men have found a land of gold 
in a far off, frozen land. To reach it man must pass over 
mountain trails, through snow and ice. Death is in the way, 
men are starving and freezing to death away from home and 
country in that strange wild land. But, there is gold there, 
and the eager multitudes press on, drawn by the powerful 
motive of temporal gain. And beyond the horizon of mortal 
life lies a land better than gold, and he who loses his life in the 
effort to reach that land shall find it again, and the wealth of 
that land is proportioned to the hunger and thirst of the soul, 
and the greatness of the endeavor to attain it; and yet itisa 
busy age, but how little of the world’s thought and the 
world’s work is bent on seeking the kingdom of God? .We 
are continually complaining of hard times, of scarcity of 
employment, of the conditions of man’s status in this world. 
Is anybody thinking, or writing, or troubling himself about the 
low status of the faith of the world? of the scarcity of goodness, 
and worship of God in spirit and in truth? Every man knows 
that he will not live heré forever; but by far the greater 
number of men live just as if they were to live here always. 

And so a great gathering assembled about Christ by the 
sea, not because he taught them of Heaven, of Redemption, of 


the love of God; but because he bettered their earthly lot. 
And Christ took that which was human and weak, and raised 


it to that which was divine. He healed every infirmity, and 


Se 
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drove out the demons; thereby to draw the people to have faith 
in him, so that he might teach them wherein consist man’s 
destiny and his duty. The Lord was away from the Pharisees, 
and among the people. His great heart was moved by their 
ignorance of God and by their misery. He gave free scope to his 
healing power, and those who touched him were healed. But 
at times the press became so great that it became dangerous. 
We find in the life of Jesus that he acted as a man, whenever 
human agency would accomplish the desired effects. He never 
appealed to his divine power, except where its exercise was 
needed to promote good. So here he takes a human precaution. 
He bade the disciples have ready at hand a boat, so that, when 
the press was too great, he might withdraw into the boat. The 
mode of expression shows that it was not only for once that the 
boat was to be held in readiness, but that it was a continued 
precaution. The whole narration shows the greatness of his 


- fame, the greatness and veracity of his miracles, and the 


clearness of the evidence that he was the Son of God. The 
Evangelist Mark lays especial stress on the healing of the 
demoniacs. He was writing for the gentile world, and the 
power of Jesus was aptly proven to his hearers by the fact that 
Jesus was supreme over the demons. 

The confession of the demons here forms a clear testimony 
of the divinity of Jesus. It was not uttered through any 
reverence for Jesus, or wish to benefit him. It was a wild burst 
of demoniacal fury and terror, wrung from those spirits of evil, 
as they crouched in abject fear before the recognized power of 
Jesus. ‘They had no wish to strengthen the proofs of Christ’s 
divinity; but awe and fear forced from them this wild cry, 
which by the high providence of God defeated Satan’s purposes, 
and promoted the cause of Jesus. It is evident that when the 
Evangelist says that the unclean spirits fell down before him, 
he intends that the persons possessed fell down thus before him. 
In such facts of possession, the powers of the man became 
completely dominated by the demon, so that the evil spirit 
moved the members of the human body at will. It was as if 
the demon had taken to himself a body. Hence the action is 
ascribed to the real actor the evil spirit. It was not worship 
that moved the demons to fall down before Christ. It was the 
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majesty of God, clearly recognized in Jesus. That same power 
causes the demons to tremble in Hell. The demons were 
simply forced by the awful presence of God in Jesus to fall 
prostrate. The fact of demoniacal possession and the reasons 
which moved Jesus to impose silence, have been explained in 
the exposition of Chap. I. 34—44. - 

The presence of evil in the universe of God is a fearful 
mystery. ‘he existence of Satan among the creatures of God 
is hard to understand. How dark and dismal must be the city 
of woe over which Satan rules, and where God is feared and 
hated! And multitudes are walking the earth, with never a 
thought for their destiny, who are not removed one hour of time 
from that hopeless land of woe. 

The full and detailed account of the event is received from 
Mark, but Matthew has authentically testified that in this event 
was fulfilled the Messianic prophecy of Isaiah XLII. 1—4. 
The Septuagint version of the first verse of this passage is thus 
rendered by Walton: ‘Jacob puer meus, assumam eum: Israel 
electus meus, suscepit eum anima mea.” Here the Septuagint 
is defective. The Messianic character of the passage is obscured 
by its application to the race of Jacob. In many things the 
chosen people were types of the Messiah, but not here. In the 
Hebrew text there is no mention of the chosen people, and all 
things persuade us to see in it a direct Messianic testimony 
without the intervention of type. In fact, the Rabbi Abarbanel 
declares that they who do not interpret the passage of Christ 
are smitten with blindness. As it is an important Messianic 
testimony, it will not be amiss to examine it more closely. In 
the Hebrew it stands thus: ‘Behold my servant, whom I 
uphold; my chosen in whom my soul delighteth: I have put 
my Spirit upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the 
nations. He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the street. The bruised reed he shall not break, and 
the dimly burning wick he shall not quench: he shall bring 
forth judgment in truth. He shall not fail nor grow weak, 
till he have set judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait 
for his law.” The Targum of Jonathan, and the Peshito 


Syriac are substantially in accord with this version of the 
Hebrew. 


ee 
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St. Matthew has not literally rendered the Hebrew, but has 
given us the sense. The application of the prophecy to this 
special event in Christ’s life is evident from the sense of the 
prophecy. It outlines in a general way the characteristics of 
Christ’s life. From the prophecy, we find these to be power, 
peace, meekness, and mercy, and the teaching of the gentiles. 
His power was shown in his wonderful works; his peace and 
meekness in the fact that he withdrew from the cities out into 
the peaceful plains by the sea, offering no opposition to his 
enemies, nor justification of himself. His mercy and tenderness 
appear from the fact that he healed every infirmity, and 
banished the demons. St. Matthew reproduces the sense, but, 
as the original is fuller and clearer, we shall comment it as it 
stands in the original Hebrew, and, at the same time, harmonize 
the sense of Matthew with the sense of Isaiah. The introductory 
particle calls attention to the magnitude of the revelation 
contained in the following words. ‘The Messiah is called the 
servant of his Father, not to imply essential inferiority, but 
because the Word took upon himself the form of a slave, to do 
his Father’s will. In the prophecy, the human nature is especially 
brought out, and the things predicated are what the Word 
wrought in his Incarnation. The term 3), my servant, 
calls especial attention to the fact that all the resources of the 
human nature of Christ were spent in accomplishing the will 
of the Father. He was the servant of God, not merely because 
he was appointed to do a certain commission of God, but 
because he put his human life into the actual service of God. 
In the next clause: ‘“‘— whom I uphold”, there is declared the 
influence of the divinity in the human nature and work of 
Christ. ‘The hypostatic union is not clearly revealed here; but 
men are prepared for it, by being taught that the power back 
of Christ was the power of God. This mighty power working 
through the humanity of Christ wrought those great works 
which redeemed the world, proved his divinity, and established 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

The next clause: ‘“— my chosen in whom my soul 
delighteth”, is very beautiful. Jesus was the elect and beloved 
of God in every sense. Election, as man uses the term, carries 
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with it the sense of comparison with other things, and preference 
over them. ‘his, of course, only applies to Christ’s human 
nature. ‘The prophecy speaks of the Christ as he appeared to 
man. ‘They saw a man, and the Prophet tells them how great 
was this man. The human nature of Christ was elected by 
God, and was exalted over all other creatures. Although we 
never divide Jesus Christ, still we must recognize that his 
human nature was a perfect man, the most perfect of men, and 
as such it was subject to the election of God. The human 
nature of Christ by a perfect use of its human reason, and free 
will executed the will of God, and thus became the object of 
the love of God. In this way, the act of divine love which had 
from all eternity rested on the Word, was extended to the elect 
humanity of Christ, which had no existence before it became 
the flesh of the Word. ‘The Word, therefore, as a man among 
men was the elect above all men, and, in this form, he worked 
out every design of the divine plan. This love of the Father 
for the humanity of Jesus brings the Father nearer to us through 
Jesus. The distance between God and man is infinite, but it 
has been bridged over, in a certain sense, by the great mystery 
of the Incarnation. 

The next clause is: ‘“—I have put my Spirit upon him.” 
The Greek of Matthew here speaks of the giving of the Spirit 
as a future event. The variant is readily explained. The 
Prophet is speaking of the whole event as it appeared to him in 
the ideal order of prophecy. In this order, he speaks of the 
Messiah as already zz actu. In prophetic vision, often things 
separated by long ages are represented as actually existing. 
But Matthew views the event as it was fulfilled in the actual 
order of real being, and thus brings out the concept of futurity 
which the event demanded, when taken out of the ideal order. 
The declaration of God imported that the man Jesus moved in 
the power and in the Spirit of God. The affirmation that the 
Spirit of God was upon one, could be made of any special 
communication of the Divinity. It affirmed that God was with 
the man; and, of itself, it would leave indeterminate the exact 
mode of the communication. It was an invitation to men to 
listen to a man’s message, because it was sent by the authority 
of God. Now these things were common to Christ and the 
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Prophets. But the mode of communication of the Divinity to 
Christ was ineffably greater than was given to them. The 
truths of the New Law were too vast to be enunciated in one 
proposition. We have need to look at Christ from many points, 
and divide up the great revelation, to come at a clear knowledge 
of what he was in himself, and what he is to us.) Human 
comprehension is a very little thing compared to the infinite 
truths of God. Hence, although from this sole passage, Christ 
is not differentiated from the Prophets and holy men of God, it 
is a means of arriving at his true natures. For this declaration 
. makes him a Prophet, and authorizes him to speak in God’s 
name; and if we listen to him as such, he will tell us all we 
need to know. The phrase actually did express in truth and in 
the mind of Christ that he was God. We only arrive at its full 
import after the knowledge of other divine teaching. 

Isaiah esteems much this mode of speaking of the Lord. 
In Chap. XI. 2, he declares that the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon the Christ; and in Chap. LXI. he places in the mouth 
of the Lord that famous prophecy which the Lord expounded 
at Nazareth: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 

“He shall bring forth judgment to the Nations.” The key 
to the understanding of this clause consists in the possession of 
the real sense of the word OBL, judgment. In the present 
predication, the term is of great comprehension. The mighty 
mind of God back of the inspired agent placed in the term a 
great truth, which our little minds have difficulty to seize in 
its fulness. The term OBI in its first signification means 
either the act of judging i in any issue, or the sentence of the 
judge. This certainly is not the main signification here. The 
second signification is “us, guod justum, legitimum, legibus 
consentaneum est.’ ‘This is the chief sense of the term as used 
here. It was the announcement that Christ would promulgate 
the great law of the Gospel to all the races of man. ‘That great 
law embraced all that man was called to believe, and to do; it 
covered everything in man’s universe, ordering all to be 
conformable to the divine idea. Moreover, it formed the 
criterion and law of judgment in God’s sentence of human life. 
It was, in a word, the whole system of supernatural truth, both 
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as it related to man’s present life, forming his law of belief and 
duty, and as it related to his future destiny, being the basis of 
the sentence of God. Christ promulgated this law to the 
gentiles, first by instituting an economy which embraced them ; 
secondly, by placing in the world a system of truths announcing 
salvation to Jew and gentile; and, thirdly, by founding a 
teaching body which should teach all men. 

“He shall not cry out, nor lift up (his voice), nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street. The verb PYY here signifies 


noise, confusion, wrangling, and contentious disputing. This is 
also the sense of ép/w as here employed by St. Matthew. God’s 
action in the universe is characterized by peace and tranquil 
order. He achieves his mighty purposes without noise, 
or confusion. ‘The idea of haste, excitement, or contention is 
so contrary to the conception of a divinity that the Pagans 
represented their deities as placid amid the convulsions of 
nature. ‘Thus Virgil represents Neptune as thrusting forth his 
“placidum caput” in the dreadful storm excited by Juno’s 
wrath.—A‘neid I. 126. God is patient, because he is eternal; 
he is serene, because he is almighty. Noise and contention in 
an intellectual agent always show forth defect, and limitation 
of power. God, who has the absolute power over all things, can 
not be troubled concerning the event of things. This peace of 
God is well brought out in the vision of Eliah, I. Kings, XIX. 
11i—12: ‘And he (God) said (to Eliah): Go forth and stand 
upon the mount before the Lord. And behold the Lord 
passeth by, and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, 
and broke in pieces the rocks before the Lord. But the Lord 
was not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire. And after the fire a 
soft, gentle voice. And when Eliah heard it, he wrapped his 
face in his mantle, and coming forth, stood in the entrance to 
the cave. And, behold, there came a voice unto him saying: 
What dost thou here, Eliah?” 

The tenor of Christ’s life and actions was like that of his 
Heavenly Father. He possessed the fulness of the power of the 
divinity, and he was sure of the success of his work. His 
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works were the effect of inevitable power working through 
meekness and that beautiful calm which we always find in the 
divine life. It was the peace and meekness of power, not of 
weakness. Where God is, there is always peace; where he is 
not, there is chaotic disorder, and the clamor of Sodom. Now 
Christ’s way is always the best way. The more godlike a man 
becomes, the more will that holy peace and calm invest his life ; 
the more will he shrink away from the clamor of the discordant 
world. Conformity to Christ in this will develop in man the 
Gospel of non-resistance. 

It is to be observed that in the Hebrew the term Si? from 
Sp has no explicit object. Some supply the term (‘personam ? 
and believe the sense to be that the Lord will show no 
distinction of persons in his dealings with humanity. This 
opinion, in my judgment, is wrong. The proper object to supply 
is “his voice”, by which the sense becomes as one with what 
precedes, and what follows. It was the prophetic warrant that 
Christ should not be a noisy agitator. He would bring men to 
his way of thinking, not by noisy street canvassing, but by the 
silent calm power of his truths, and the evidence of his works. 
Christ’s life was active and intense, but it was that dignified, 
serene activity like the activity of his Father. 

“The bruised reed he shall not break, and the dimly 
burning wick he shall not quench.” The reed is by nature 
tender and easily broken. It is for this reason often taken as 
an example of a being that easily fails before opposition. Now 
when it has been shaken and bruised by the wind, it is a fit 
type of a man crushed and discouraged by sin and misery. A 
reed in such a condition is of no appreciable worth in the 
possessions of man. No man cares aught forit. And so it is 
with man. Christ seeks to save those whom sin and misfortune 
have brought to that point where no man cares aught for them. 
Down into the depths of human misery and crime, where men 
are hardened by cold selfishness, and a world’s scorn, comes the 
message from Heaven, and finds an echo in the human 
conscience, and arouses man to hope and to rise. The phrase 
is a beautiful metaphor, in which the bruised reed represents the 
sinner. Some have applied the metaphor to the Jewish people, 
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and have thereby restricted its legitimate sense. It applies to 


every man. By its truth we declare that no mancan say: “I 
have travelled so far away from the Lord, that I can not go 
back.” No mancan say: ‘The world cares naught for me, 


my life is valueless; and God is against me.” Lift up thy 
heart, O bruised reed! God is against thy sin, but not against 
thee; he has mercy, forgiveness, Heaven for thee, in return for 
earnest repentance, and a purpose of amendment. When the 
winds of an unjust and hard world have bruised the reed, and it 
lies scorned and unthought of in its misery, there is one hope 
that the Lord Jesus is at hand, not to crush the poor prostrate 
reed, but to raise it up, and protect it, and give it strength to 
stand and to live. 

The next metaphor is of similar import. It is taken from 
an object in the ordinary life of the Hebrew people. Their 
lamps were of olive oil, with wicks of flax. The feeble flame 
of the wick of a lamp which needs replenishing is a good 
example of the faint flickering of the light of faith and love in 
the human heart. And Christ repels not even this. The 
tenderness and mercy of Christ will go down to any depth of 
human misery, will have compassion on all man’s weakness, if 
man will admit him. ‘The simile of the dying flame is apt. It 
gives no light, has no vigor, is useless, and unsightly, and is 
close to extinction. So it is with the weak, unprofitable 
Christian. His life shines not before men unto the glory of 
God. His soul has no vigor, no positiveness in it. ‘There is no 
profit in his life for the eternal things of God. All is dark in 
his life, except a mere faint flickering of the light of Christ ; 
and although Christ stands ready to replenish the lamp, too 
often the winds of passion blow it out entirely, and then the 
soul is in the darkness of spiritual death. Let a man ask 
himself: is the lamp burning brightly in my soul, or is the flame 
dying? And if it be faint and close to death, let him arouse 
himself from lethargy, and throw himself on Christ, who does 
not extinguish the feebly burning flax.. 

‘He shall bring forth judgment in truth.” The grandest 
_ thing that one can say of a man is that he is true; the grandest 
thing that can be said of a man’s work is that it is true,—true 
in the full comprehension of the term; true in the sense that 
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the Holy Ghost here predicated it of the achievement of Christ. 
Truth is the correspondence of part to part in the universe, and 
of the whole universe to God. Falsehood steals away the world 
from God ; truth holds it eternally fixed to him. If the world 
moved in truth, it would move towards God. Every infraction 
of the great law of God is an infraction of truth. Christ gave 
the law of God to the world according to truth. The truth of 
his message superseded the weak types and provisional statutes 
of the Old Law, and dispelled the errors of paganism in the 
gentile world. It placed God in his right relations to the 
_ world, and taught the world to render to him what was his due. 

“He shall not fail, nor grow weak, till he have set judgment 
in the earth.” This member predicts the absolute success of 
Christ’s work. He would be contradicted, and he would give 
place to his opponents. He would be meek and lowly; he 
would shrink away from noisy demonstration and strife; but he 
would not fail. There was working through him that awful 
inevitable power of God, which can not fail. Preserving the 
grand order of the beings of God, Christ only relied on his 
human nature, for the things that were of its province. In the 
execution of the higher things, he relied on the divine power. 
However great be the temporary contradictions and defeats, in 
the end, the cause of God always triumphs. It does this by 
ways and means unlike those of men. So the cause of Christ 
triumphed even through the seeming defeat and overthrow of 
all his hopes, when he died on the cross. So shall every man 
succeed who relies on the power of God to do God’s work. It 
is not by reliance on our human methods and force that we 
succeed in great enterprises for God. .God wishes that a man 
be active and tenacious of purpose; but unless all be based on 
the divine power, the grandest efforts will be abortive, and that 
which seems success will not in reality be such. Moreover 
when we have trusted in the divine power to do some work for 
God, and have met with seeming defeat, we may be sure that in 
the grand working out of the divine plan, the work is a success. 

The passage in Matthew is in form of expression much 
different from that of the original of the Prophet. ‘The sense, 
however, is the same. ‘They both place before the mind the 
leading thought that Christ should succeed in giving to the 
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world the great law of God. Matthew speaks of it as a victory 
in combat; the Prophet describes it as the non-failing in the 
object of his life. It is curious to note that the same verb nite 


is affirmed of the flax and denied of Christ. Of course, the 
flame of the flax in reality meant the presence of the divine in 
man. When spoken of man, the flame was dim and dying 
because the divine influence was feeble; the concept of the same 
verb is denied of Christ, because in him dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead. The grand achievement of Christ’s life, his victory 
and his legacy to man is Redemption and his law. The status 
of man in the scale of being as viewed by God is the part which 
man hasin that “judgment” which Christ placed on earth. 

“And the isles shall wait for his law.” The first 
discrepancy that here exists between Matthew and Isaiah is that 
Matthew has explained the metaphor of the Prophet. The 
Hebrews were wont to speak of the great world lying outside of 
the land which they had explored as the “Isles of the gentiles.”’ 
It is evident therefore that the Prophet here employs a 
metonymy, using the place for the inhabitant. Matthew 
dispenses with the figure, and makes the sense bolder. The 
words of the Prophet do not declare that the pagan nations 
were expecting Christ with a well formed idea of the event, and 
an intelligent hope that he should come. Poor humanity was 
immersed in ignorance, and while they had naught to content 
the eternal yearnings of the human heart, they knew no hope. 
Some of the grander spirits of those ages penetrated, in some 
degree, the darkness, and expressed a belief in some greater 
revelation of God to man than had yet been given, but they had 
not a clear conception of how this should be. The coming of 
Christ, as a definite event, was looked forward to only by Israel. 
The Prophet’s words were not intended to change the attitude 
of pagan thought before Christ’s coming, but rather to form a 
source of proof to all men of every age to whom the message 
should come, that the Law of Christ was for all men. 

Another divergency exists between Matthew and Isaiah; 
for where the Prophet declares that the gentiles “shall wait for 
his law”; Matthew says that they “shall hope in his name.” 
The only real difference is in the use of Christ’s ame by 
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Matthew for Christ’s Jaw of the Prophet. The term om 


signifies the looking forward to a thing with hope, and Matthew 
brings out the chief concept of the term. The Prophet’s words 
simply predict that the event will come when the gentile 
nations will turn to Christ, and place their faith and their hope 
in his law. Matthew exercises his right as an inspired agent to 
use freely a preceding revelation, but still both expressions are 
reducible to the same central sense. To look forward to and 
hope in Christ’s name is to look forward to and hope in Christ 
himself. To hope in Christ is to hope in all that he stands for, 
all that he is to us. Now what Christ is to us is embodied in his 
law. Christ and his law are identical in their relations to 
human life, for the knowledge and observance of his law simply 
bring Christ into our lives. It is immaterial, therefore, 
whether we speak of Christ or his law in their relation to 
human life, for his law is the means of binding up our lives 
with Christ. 
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aoe mpdBata pH eyovta Tou- 
péva. 


37. Tore rAéye Tois wabyntais 
avrod: ‘O peév Oepic wos modus, oF 
dé épydrar Ortyou. 

38. AenOnte obv rob Kupiov 
Tod Depo od, dws éxBadn épya- 
tas eis Tov Oepicpov avrod. 
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2. Tor 8é dodexa arootéd@v 
Ta ovomAaTa éoTLY TaVTA: TMPWTOS 
Ziuwv o reydpuevos Ilétpos Kal 
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3. Kat ’laxwBos o rod ZeBe- 
daiov kal “lwavyns 60 aderdos 
atvtov, Piduros Kat Bapodo- 
patos, @wpuas kal Ma@@aios o 
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Kai Oaddaios. 
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oveas 0 ‘Ioxapimrns o Kal tra- 
padovs adrov. 


35. And Jesus went about 
all the cities and the villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the Gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing all 
manner of disease and all man- 
ner of sickness. 


‘ 


36. But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and scat- 
tered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd. 
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13. And he goeth up into 
the mountain, and calleth unto 


‘him whom he himself would: 


and they went unto him. 
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37. Then saith he unto his 
disciples: The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few. 


38. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord: of the harvest, that he 
send forth laborers into his 
harvest. 


X. 1. And he called unto 
him his twelve disciples, and 
' gave them authority over un- 
clean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of dis- 
ease and all manner of sick- 
ness. 


2. Now the names of the 
twelve Apostles are these: The 
first, Simon, who is called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother; 
James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother ; 


3. Philip, and _ Bartholo- 
mew; Thomas, and Matthew 
the publican; James the son 
of Alphzeus, and Thaddeeus; 


4. Simon the Cananzan, 
and Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed him. 


14. And he _ appointed 
twelve, that they might be with 
him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach, 


15. And to have authority 
to cast out devils: 


16. And Simon he sur- 
named Peter; 


17. And James the son of 
Zebedee, and John the brother 
of James; and them he sur- 
named Boanerges, which is, 
Sons of thunder: 


18. And Andrew, and Phil- 
ip, and Bartholomew, and Mat- 
thew, and Thomas, and James 
the son of Alphzeus, and Thad- 
deus, and Simon the Cananzan, 


19. And Judas Iscariot, 
who also betrayed him. 
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12. And it came to pass in 
these days, that he went out 
into the mountain to pray; and 
he continued all night in prayer 
to God. 
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13. And when it was day, 
he called his disciples: and he 
chose from them twelve, whom 
also he named Apostles; 


14. Simon, whom he also 
named Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, and James and John, 
and Philip and Bartholomew, 


15. And Matthew and 
Thomas, and James the son of 
Alpheus, and Simon who was 
called the Zealot, 


16. And Judas the son of 
James, and Judas Iscariot, 
who was the traitor. 


13. Kat dre éyéveto npépa, 
mpocepovncey TOUS palnTas av- 


lal \ 2 la > 9 > Lal 
TOU: Kal éxrcEdmEVvOS AT aUT@Y 

f 5a \ > t 
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ODVOMACEY : 


14. ZXipova dv Kal wvopacev 
Ilérpov, xa ’Avdpéav tov ader- 
dhov avtov, kal “IdkwBov Kai 
Todvny kal Didurmov Kai Bap- 


Poropmaior, 


15. Kal Madé@aiov axl Oow- 


hav, “lakwBov *Ardpalov Kai 
Sipwva Tov Karovpevov Znro- 
THY. 

16. Kai “lovéav "laxwBov 


kab lovdav "Ioxapiad, ds éyévero 


1 podeTns. 


In the 36th verse, though some good authorities have 
épnpuéevo, the greater number have éppiupévor which appears in &, 
B and C as épippévor. In the 3rd verse of the roth chapter of 
Matthew, Tischendorf places Ae@Baios in place of Oaddaios, on 
the authority of D. We find the reading: Ae@Batos o émixdy- 
Geis ,@addatoy.iniC. HF, GiK, 1) 32S) U,V. xo 
and this reading is followed by the Syriac, Armenian, and 
Ethiopian versions. In the 4th verse, &, E, F, G, et al. have 
the reading Kavavirns, but B, C, D, and L, have Kavavaios. 

In the 14th verse of Mark, the clause: 
evopacev is found in &%, B and A; it is retained by the Coptic 
and Ethiopian versions. In the 15th verse of Mark, we find the 
clause: Oeparrevew Tas vdoovs in A, C’, D, P, [, etal. This 
reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian, and 
Gothic versions. It is not found in &, B, C*, L and A. 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort reject it. In the 16th verse, 
the clause: kat érroincev trols dHdexa, which is omitted in the 
Vulgate, is found in &, B, C*, and A. 
of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 


ovs Kal aTroaTOXNOUS 


It also has the approval 
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The Lord was the Good Shepherd, and he has given in his 
life a grand and perfect example of what a shepherd of men 
should be. First, his life was ever active in his work; his 
thought and his powers of body were put into the great business 
of building up the kingdom of God. His method also was 
perfect. He waited not that the people should come to him 
seeking salvation; he went in search of them; not alone in the 
cities, but out in the small villages, out into the fields, and 
wherever man is found. Then also he was merciful and kind 
to all. He had compassion on every ill; his works added force 
_to his words. The mercy shown to the body was but a means 
of reaching the soul. A man will open up his soul toa man 
who convinces him that he is willing and able to help him. 
As we come to the knowledge of these facts in the life of Jesus, 
we may hear his voice coming to us in the power of the Holy 
Ghost: ‘Go ye and do likewise.” If man’s life ever 
becomes so busy or so noisy that he can not hear that voice, 
then is his estate wretched indeed. One cannot follow Jesus 
unless he hear his voice, and the clamor of the world can shut 
out that voice. 

In this mission of teaching and mercy, Jesus took with him 
his disciples to mould them by his influence, that they might 
be able to carry on the work after him. The divine plan 
contemplates the generality of mankind as sheep to be cared for 
by shepherds. ‘This was the plan of God from the beginning, 
and it shall be. 

As the Lord journeyed through that eastern land, and saw 
the wretched condition of his people through the wickedness of 
those first shepherds, he was filled with compassion for the 
people. The Evangelist declares that the sheep were éoxuApevor, 
This participle is derived from cxvAXo, Zo rend, to mangle, to 
tear. In its metaphorical sense it means to harass, to trouble. 
The simile is founded on a fact of eastern life. It required the 
perpetual vigilance of the shepherd to ward off the attacks of 
the wolves, and save the flocks from their depredations. The 
change in our customs and modes of life has weakened the force 
of the figure; and to realize its full force and application, we 
must go back in spirit to the modes of life of that people. The 
evil that befel the flock which was neglected was that the wolf 
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came and harassed and rended the sheep of the fold. So it was 
in the metaphorical sense with the people of God. Those who 
should have fed them the spiritual food of truth and 
righteousness were false to their trust. They fed them on error, 
and filched from them their possessions. They abandoned them 
to the wolves of error and ignorance; and thus were they 
mangled and torn. The baseness of the teachers of Israel is 
powerfully set forth by Micah III. 5; 11—12: “And I said: 
Hear, O ye princes of Jacob, and ye chiefs of the house of 
Israel; is it not your part to know judgment, you that hate the 
good and love the evil; that with violence pluck off their skins 
from them, and their flesh from their bones? Who have eaten 
the flesh of my people, and have flayed their skin from off 
them: and have broken and chopped their bones as for the 
kettle and as flesh in the midst of the pot.” ‘Thus saith the 
Lord concerning the Prophets that make my people err: that. 
bite with their teeth and preach peace: and if a man give not 
something into their mouth, they prepare war against him.” 
“Her princes have judged for bribes, and her priests have 
taught for hire, and her Prophets divine for money; yet will 
they lean upon the Lord and say: Is not the Lord among us? 
no evil can come upon us. ‘Therefore because of you Zion shall 
be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem shall be as a heap of 
stones, and the mountain of the temple as the high places of 
the forests.” 

The Evangelist also declares that the sheep were éppippevor. 
This participle from péarw properly means to cast out, to throw 
away, waste, to throw about. The figure is forcible. Under 
the faithless, negligent shepherd, the sheep strayed away from 
the fold and became hunted and knocked about, a stray, 
homeless wanderer, with no one to claim it or care for it. 
What a powerful mode of representing the man who has lost 
the key to the mystery of life? There is no such wretched 
being in the universe as man living without a knowledge of his 
Creator and his end. That wretchedness is not relieved by 
gold, fame, or power. Human life is ordained by God to move 
towards one goal, and if it moves away from that goal, it is a 
wretched failure. ‘The consideration comes before us here, what 
a dreadful thing it is for a shepherd of God to prove faithless to 
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his sacred trust? The dearest thing that God has in all this 
world is the souls of men. For these possessions he paid the 
price of the blood of his Son; and he has decreed to entrust this 
possession to men to guard it and bring it to him. All is great 
about it. The trust is great, the responsibility is great, the 
labor is great, the reward is great, or the punishment is great. 
If we wish to know how terrible is the punishment of the 
faithless shepherd, let us give ear to the Prophet Ezechiel 
III. 17: “Son of man, I have made thee a watchman over the 
house of Israel: and thou shalt hear the word out of my mouth, 
_and shalt tell it to them from me. If when I say to the 
wicked: ‘Thou shalt surely die, thou declare it not to him, nor 
speak to him that he may be converted from his wicked way 
and live; the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but I 
will require his blood at thy hand.” And again in verse 20: 
‘“‘ Moreover, if the just man shall turn away from his justice, 
and shall commit iniquity, and I lay a stumbling-block before . 
him, he shall die: because thou hast not given him warning ; 
he shall die in his sin, and his righteousness which he hath done 
shall not be remembered, but I will require his blood at thy 
hand.” What a terrible thing to be charged by the angry 
judge for the blood of those for whom he died? And if this be 
true of the merely negligent shepherd, how much more does it 
avail of the shepherd who by direct scandal or positive 
cooperation leads souls down to hell? How will the shepherd 
respond in judgment, who has perhaps led innocence astray, and 
made use of the trust reposed in his character to wreck the lives 
entrusted to his care? 

It is true that in the New Law the power of God is not 
bound to the second causes, in such way that its action is 
absolutely dependent on them. The issue is shrouded in 
mystery, but we know that the omnipotence of God triumphs 
over the weakness of the second agent, and saves by the intrinsic 
power of Sacraments, even when the shepherd unworthily 
administers them. But this lessens not the responsibility ; 
because God wishes to bind the world to himself through his 
_ shepherds; and although strong minds and pure hearts may 
endure through the neglect or the scandal, there are others who 
perish for lack of that help that God destined should come to 
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them through his representatives. Why it is so, we can not 
tell, but it is so, and it is terrible, that there are souls that will 
be saved, if the shepherd is faithful, and lost, if he is false to 
his trust. 

As the Lord witnessed by personal experience the sad 
condition of the world made desolate by the faithlessness of 
those first teachers, he is moved straightway to found a new 
school of teachers. He does not change the method of dealing 
with the world. It has ever been and ever will be God’s 
method of teaching the world to employ oral teaching. A 
reflection upon the the nature of human life will justify the 
wisdom of this method. God has not created mankind as 
absolutely independent beings, with no need of each other for 
the maintenance of their lives. He is the author of order in the 
social body, and he moves man to organization in society and 
in religion. Men are members of an organized body. Now, 
therefore, it is essentially opposed to God’s dealings with a body 
politic that he should establish absolutely independent relations 
with every individual in the affairs of religion. There is 
certainly personal communication between God and _ the 
individual, but it does not supersede the appointed teaching 
authority in the organized body. In conformity with man’s 
composite nature, the organization furnishes man the means to 
come into personal communication with God. Nor would it be 
sufficient to place in the possession of that organized body a 
code of Scriptures. The message of Christ is for the poor and 
illiterate, as well as for the learned; it is for busy toilers, who 
have not time nor philosophical depth to draw the meaning 
from the written instrument. Wherefore Christ both taught 
man, and commanded that he should be taught, by the living 
voice. And experience confirms this position. Even to-day 
in those days of enlightenment, how few of the worshippers 
of God have drawn their religion directly out of the Bible? 
The Bible is the code of God, grand and true; but it has need 
of those who shall devote their lives to expound it to the people. 
It is the living voice of the patient nun teaching catechism in 
the school, of the professor in his chair, of the Bishops in the 
Councils, of the Pope from the throne of Peter, that teaches the 
world with the aid of the Spirit even to the end of time. 
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Around the throne of God are gathered legions of elect souls 
brought thither by oral teaching who never read one line of 
the Bible. 

The selection of the Apostolic College was a decisive event 
in the Lord’s work, and for it he prepares by prayer. 

Looking out upon the world, and taking a grand 
comprehensive view of human life, Jesus turns to the men whom 
he had associated with himself in his labors, and addresses them 
thus: ‘The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into the harvest.” The harvest field is mankind, with 
its great possibilities of faith and love of God, waiting to be 
developed and brought home to God. The plan of God 
contemplates not the gathering of this harvest by sole direct 
influence of God in the human soul, as some of our day believe. 


eg If such were the case, why the need of laborers? God does 


work directly in the soul of man, but in so doing, he does not 
supersede the work of the teacher. He decreed to gather his 
world-harvest of souls by means of laborers, by means of men 
authorized to work for his cause. The laborers were few, 
because they who had been sent to plough and sow and reap 
those fields of God had been faithless; and the world presented 
the aspect of a great harvest field perishing for the want of a 
man to put forth his hand and gather it in. Such is the world 
in its relations to God. All that he receives out of it is the 
grain which the power of the sunshine of his grace fructifies, 
and the rain of his indwelling spirit irrigates, and the zealous 
industry of his laborers cares for, and gathers, and separates 
from the cockle, and offers to God the Father, here called the 
Lord of the harvest. ‘The labor of the husbandman would avail 
nought without the sunshine and the rain; but neither do the 
sunshine and the rain operate independently of the laborer: the 
influence of God and the industry of man combine to save the 
human harvest of the world. 

But all good works begin from God, and end in God. The 
Apostles must be taught where to look for strength in the great 
enterprise which was now to be given to them. God is to be 
petitioned for light to know the good and strength to do it, and 
therefore Christ invites the disciples to petition God to send the 
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laborers into the field. It is the constant error of man to bring 
too much into prominence his own part in the deeds that he 
would do; to rely on the intensity of personal endeavor, to the 
obscuring of God’s part. ‘The arm of the Lord is not shortened ; 
it does not fatigue him to show power. Human endeavor 
should be intense; in these days there is not enough of the 
intensity of the Baptist; but human endeavor should begin with 
prayer; should be rooted in prayer; and should give to the 
power of God its proper place in the achievements of man. 

Christ never says: Go; he says: Come. So here, after 
bidding his disciples pray, he repaired into the mountain top, 
to go before them in prayer as an example. In every perfect 
work of man, God must have a part, and prayer is the means of 
bringing God into our work. 

The Lake of Gennesaret is an extinct crater in the midst of 
mountains; and up into one of these, Christ repaired and spent 
the night in prayer. There is something about the top of a 
mountain conducive to higher aspirations. ‘The altitude, the 
removal from the clamor of the world, the purer air, and the 
being alone with God, impress the soul with religious feelings. 
In prayer a man should, as far as possible, sever himself from 
earth, and come close to Heaven. The very elevation above 
the lower strata of atmosphere conduces to this. But did 
Christ, who enjoyed in his humanity the beatific vision, need 
thus to pray? He needed it not for himself, but we needed it. 
Christ lived for us, acted for us, prayed for us, died for us. 
Christ is our model in every perfect work; he is our model in 
prayer, and his prayer is like everything else in the life of 
Christ, transcendent. It was on that occasion one long ecstatic 
union of the human mind of Christ with his Heavenly Father. 
In that prayer he recommended to his Father his work, the 
foundation of his Church, the selection of his Apostles, and man 
whom he was to redeem: How grand and _ beautiful is the 
mystery, when the court of Heaven looked down on him in 
whom all things were created, in human form, there on the 
lonely mountain top absorbed in prayer for mankind? ‘The 
lesson for man is that the work of God is promoted by prayer 
and activity combined. Enterprise of great moment are 
brought to successful issues by very weak agents by the power 
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of prayer. ‘More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.” A man errs who believes that he satisfies by 
activity for the lack of prayer in his life. When a man is too 
busy to pray, his life is disordered. In prayer, we recognize 
what God’s place is in human endeavor; we receive divine 
power in exchange for human thoughts. 

And when morning was comie, he called together his band 
of disciples, and called unto him whom he would. St. Mark is 
careful to mention Christ’s free choice of the Apostles. By this 
is affirmed that the Apostles entered into the holy calling not 

_by ambition, nor any human art, but because’ they were called as 
Aaron was called. With full knowledge of all things, the Lord 
knew that what he did there must be renewed many times in 
the history of his Church. He established the law by which it 
should be done. It was directed by prayer, and the choice was 
uninfluenced by human motive. Had such affairs ever since 
been conducted in that holy manner, many dark pages in the 
Church’s history would not have been written. 

And he chose twelve. As the first chosen people was 
propagated from twelve tribal chiefs, so the people of the New 
Alliance were spiritually begotten by twelve Fathers. The 
analogy rests on the authority of Paul, I. Cor. IV. 15: ‘For if 
you have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet ye have not 
many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through 
the Gospel”; Gal. IV. 19: ‘My little children, of whom I am 
in labor again until Christ be formed in you”; Philemon I. ro: 
‘‘T beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in 
my chains.” By the power of God those twelve formed the 
new people of God. From them the hosts of Christ’s true 
worshippers were propagated in every land, not by carnal 
descent but by the birth of the new creation in man. ‘This 
spiritual kinship bound them to the Apostles; and that birth 
which can not trace its origin back to the Apostles is spurious. 
The action of Christ in choosing these twelve men, and his 
counsels and commands to them show plainly that he considered 
them the foundation of an organization which should be 
essentially bound to them by direct succession; so much so, that 
they themselves could be said to endure even to the 
consummation of the world. Now, therefore, apostolic 
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succession is an absolute essential and diacritic note of the 
Church of Christ. And it is only the Roman Catholic Church 
that can trace her pedigree back to Peter and his associates; the 
births of other creeds are laid in fornication and dishonor. 

The Lord gave to these men the name of Apostles, thereby 
designating what manner of life they should lead. They were 
amdotovnot from amootéAdkw, to send off, despatch on some 
service. ‘They were to be messengers, ambassadors from the 
Court of Heaven, and from the King of kings to the children of 
men. ‘The mustard seed grew till it became a tree; and so that 
original band was destined to grow to vast proportions. The 
twelve have passed away, and millions have taken their place ;. 
but the law of their life is the same; they are messengers of 
God, ambassadors of Christ, to speak in his name even unto the 
end of time. 

The power of miracles was needed in that period of the 
Church’s life to arrest the attention of men, and cause them to 
listen to the message of the Apostles. The Church had not yet 
become conspicuous in the world, so that every man could find 
her. ‘Therefore did Jesus equip these same ambassadors with 
the power to heal infirmity and to cast out demons. That 
power was given, not to change the conditions of man’s earthly 
life, but to lead to supernatural faith. It remains in the Church 
to-day, and ever will remain, to be used when its exercise will 
strengthen the grasp of mortals on the kingdom of God. 

The first name which appears in the Catalogue of the 
Apostles is Simon Peter. Concerning the name of Peter, we 
have seen its signification, and the circumstances of the giving 
- of the name in John I. 42. Later on we shall see why the Lord 
gave this name to Simon. Mark and Luke speak of the event 
as though the name of Peter were given to the prince of the 
Apostles at this particular time. To bring this into accord 
with the aforementioned ‘passage of John, some suppose that 
Jesus repeated what he had said on that preceding occasion. 
This is very probable. The giving of the name was a 
foreshadowing of a mighty commission to be given to Simon, 
and it seems certain that in the actual organization of the 
apostolic college, the Lord should renew the prophetic 
declaration of Simon’s province in the Church, by the giving of 
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this significant name. Again, others hold that in virtue of the 
first bestowal of the name of Peter recorded by St. John, the 
Lord commonly addressed Simon as Peter, and that therefore 
he addressed him as Peter in the present instance. ‘The words 
of Mark and Luke form no objection to this opinion. ‘They 
had not yet informed us of the cognomen Peter; and hence 
without heed to chronology, they record the substantial fact at 
this juncture, where the personality of the Apostle is brought 
into especial prominence. Though admitting the probability 
of the first opinion, I lean more to the second. 

We also see that in all the catalogues, Peter is placed first. 
It is a part of the cumulative evidence of Peter’s place in the 
Scriptures. Matthew even takes thought to add the numeral 
mp@tos. Since the days of the Apostles, Catholics have held 
that his place in the catalogue signifies his place in the 
Church; that it isin virtue of his primacy in the Church that 
he is always placed at the head of the apostolic college, and for 
the same reason Matthew calls him ¢he first. Of course, the 
proof stands not alone, but gains strength from the many other 
evidences of Peter’s preeminence. In fact, no other cause can 
be reasonably assigned for.the term the first, here given by 
Matthew to Peter. He was not the first called, since he was 
brought to Christ by Andrew and John. He is not the first by 
mere coincidence, because while the order of the other Apostles 
is varied, Peter always retains first place. Moreover, Matthew 
is not speaking of the order of the selection of the twelve, but 
merely recording their names; and yet he gives to Peter that 
significant epithet, “the first.” Plain evidence forces us to 
make the term equal to ‘the head.” 

In the catalogues of Matthew and Luke, the Apostle 
Andrew occupies the second place, but in Mark and also in 
Acts, I. 13, he is placed after the sons of Zebedee. The 
difference is merely accidental, since Andrew is always placed 
among the four greater Apostles, those who stood closest to the 
Lord. 

We have seen the circumstances of Andrew’s calling, 
Matt. IV. 18; Mark I. 16; Luke V. 2. At that time, Andrew 
was really constituted an Apostle; but in the present text that 
first appointment was re-confirmed to him and to the others 
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previously chosen, and the official list of the twelve was closed. 

Outside of the brief Gospel data but little is known of St. 
Andrew. The acts of his martyrdom are apocryphal and 
legendary. Probable data record that he preached the Gospel 
in the Greek colonies Heraclea, Sinope, Trapezontos, and 
Nicephorus, along the western coast of the Black Sea, and 
thence passed into Scythia. He returned thence to Jerusalem 
through Neocesarea and Samosata. In a second journey, he 
penetrated to Constantinople, passed into Greece, and was 
crucified at Patras in Achaia. 

The calling of John the Evangelist and his brother James, 
called the Greater, is recorded in Mark I. 19—20 and parallel 
passages. We have here only to affirm of them, as we have said 
of Andrew, that their election was re-confirmed in the complete 
official list. "The etymology of the term Boavepyé&, or Boavnpyes, 
is very obscure. As the Evangelist has explained its 
significance, the sense of the passage is in no wise involved in 
the etymological obscurity. Many derive the epithet from the 
two words wT 2. The rendering of the scheva mobile by 


oa is not uncommon in Greek. ‘The principle difficulty in this 
opinion is that Yf/]9 does not mean thunder, but the tumult of 


a crowd. ‘T'o obviate this difficulty some have thought to 
substitute WY for wa: The sense of YY is that of violent 
movement, hence it can be applied to an earthquake. The 
proper Hebrew word for the thunder is BY9. Hence Jerome 


ventured the opinion that the correct reading should be 
Benereem. Most probably the term in Mark is an attempt to 
reproduce the Aramaic form of this term. But it is far more 
profitable to consider the qualities in these men, which drew 
from the Lord this epithet. It was certainly a term of 
commendation, based on the passionate ardor of these grand 
spirits. They were souls filled with fire. Sométiines this flery 
ardor was ill advised, as when they desired to call down the fire 
of heaven upon the Samaritan village; which refused to harbor 
the Master.—Luke IX. 54. But when the Holy Ghost had 
moulded their hearts of fire to the ways of God, the natural 
ardor of their temperament became transformed to a mighty 
zeal to spread the kingdom of God. The zeal of James made 
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him hateful to Herod Agrippa, and he caused the Apostle to be 
beheaded by the sword—Acts XII. 2. The other Son of 
Thunder is better known to us. Christian art has, I fear, 
obscured the real character of this man. He is usually 
represented as a beardless youth, with a calm, mild face, with 
something of a virginal timidity in the tender eyes. ‘The two 
things that art has aimed to reproduce is that John was a 
virgin, and especially loved by Jesus. To invest him with that 
loveliness, painters give to him something of the grace of 
woman. But how different is the St. John of the Gospel. Of 
all the Apostles, John has the most power and sublimity. Like 
the lightning he opens the heavens, and records the awful 
message of the genesis of the Word. There is a mighty power 
in everything which he has written. He was intolerant of 
heresy, and on the testimony of Polycarp we know that he ran 
from the bath in which he found Cerinthus the heretic. 
Finally, in the grand visions of the Apocalypse; in the vision 
of him who was as the sun, and held the keys of hell and death; 
in the vision of the throne of God; in the vision of the sealed 
book opened by the Lamb; in the vision of the four horses, and 
death and hell following the pale horse; in the vision of the 
darkening of the sun, the stars falling from heaven, and the 
departure of the heavens as a scroll is rolled together; in the 
vision of the movement of the mountains and islands, and the 
voice of men crying to the mountains to hide them from the 
face of God and the wrath of the Lamb; in the vision of the 
multitude which no man could number, clothed with white 
robes, praising the Lamb; in the vision of the rain of hail and 
fire and blood; in the vision of the opening of the bottomless 
pit, and the coming forth of the terrible horses, in form like 
locusts, with tails like scorpions; in the vision of the woman 
clothed with the sun, and of the dragon, and the war in Heaven, 
and the seven vials of wrath; in the vision of the fall of 
Babylon and the triumph of the Lamb,—in these does the 
mighty soul of this son of thunder reveal itself. And all that 
grand ardor of his nature concentrated itself in one great act of 
love of God; and when age had weakened his body, and he was 
close to that Heaven which he had so ably described, his 
parting injunction to his disciples was: ‘My little children, 
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love one another.” This is the right use to make of the 
faculties of nature and gifts of whatever kind; develop them, 
and then reduce them all into one grand act of love of God. 

The Apostles may be divided into three groups of four in a 
group. Peter, James, John, and Andrew compose the first 
group. ‘They were admitted to closer relations with Jesus than 
the others. ‘Shey were the only ones present at the raising to 
life of Jairus’ daughter; the only ones at the transfiguration 5 
the only ones at the agony of the Savior. 

The second group opens with Philip, who always occupies 
the fifth place. He also was called in John I. 43, and his 
commission was confirmed to him in this event. But little is 
known of his life. In the old Martyrology of St. Jerome, we 
find the following datum for the first of May: ‘Natalis S. 
Philippi Apostoli in civitate Hierapoli, Provincize Asiz.” In 
the same Martyrology, his feast is associated with that of James, — 
the brother of the Lord. The Martyrologium of Ven. Bede 
confirms the same. Florus, the celebrated deacon of the 
Church of Lyon in the ninth century, adds to the data of Bede 
that Philip suffered Martyrdom in Phrygia, and was buried 
there with his daughters. Usuardus, the celebrated Benedictine 
monk of the ninth century, disciple of Alcuin, in his 
Martyrology has the following: ‘Natale Apostolorum Philippi 
et Jacobi, ex quibus Philippus postquam Scythiam ad fidem 
Christi convertisset apud Hierapolim Asiz civitatem glorioso 
fine quievit.” The Roman Martyrology adds that he was 
placed on a cross, and stoned. Many authorities state that he 
combated the Ebionite heresy in Asia, and Maurolycus states 
that he was stoned by the Ebionites. The Greeks ‘honor St. 
Philip on the 14th of November. In the celebrated Menology 
published by authority of Basil Porphyrogenitus, we find this 
testimony: ‘Philip, one of the twelve Apostles, born at 
Bethsaida in Galilee, became famous for his miracles after the 
ascension of Christ. Under the Emperor Trajan, he set out for 
HMierapolis with his seven daughters, Marianne his sister, and 
Bartholomew the Apostle. Here by zealous preaching of the 
word of Jesus Christ, he converted from the vanity of idolatry a 
vast multitude of gentiles, who together with Nicanora, the 
wife of the Proconsul, one of the chief men, were giving divine 
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worship to a serpent. Hereupon, by order of the Proconsul, 
Philip and Bartholomew were suspended by the feet from a 
high wall. At the prayer of Philip, the earth opened, and 
swallowed the pagans, the Proconsul, the serpent and its priests. 
But by the singular benefit of God, except the Proconsul the 
author of the slaughter of the saints, and the serpent, all again 
emerged into the open air. Bartholomew was freed, but Philip 
died in that same torment.”—See Euseb. III. 31. Rufinus 
confirms the statement of Eusebius. Thus he writes in Hist. 
Eccles. III. 31: ‘Philip was one of the Apostles who went to 
. Sleep at Hierapolis, as also his two daughters who remained 
virgins to extreme old age; another of his daughters, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, abode at Ephesus.” Nicephorus Callistus and 
St. Jerome endorse the same testimony. Clement of 
Alexandria also enumerates Philip among the Apostles who 
were matried and had children. Some confusion has arisen 
also from the confounding of Philip the deacon and his 
daughters, with Philip the Apostle and his daughters. 

The acts of Philip are apocryphal, and merit little faith. 
Still we may be reasonably sure that Philip was married; that 
he preached the faith in Scythia, and there met his death by 
martyrdom. Baronius places his martyrdom in the year 54, 
under Claudius. St. Hippolyte places Philip’s martyrdom 
under Domitian, who reigned from 81 to 96. The latter 
opinion has far more probability, and we should place Philip’s 
death about the year 87. 

The next name in the apostolic catalogue is Bartholomew. 
The name is a patronymic, composed of the Aramaic terms 43 
Bar, son, and ‘pdm Tholmai. Modern exegetes have, with 
reason, identified this man with Nathanael, whose calling is 
recorded by St. John, I. 45. The account of John evidently 
supposes some friendship existing between Nathanael and 
Philip; for Philip brought Nathanael to Jesus. Now the words 
of Jesus to Nathanael on that occasion certainly imply that 
Nathanael was called to the apostolate; and if he be not 
Bartholomew, there is no place for him. Moreover, as he is 
always associated by the Evangelists with St. Philip, this would 
be readily explained on the supposition that he is Nathanael. 
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Finally, Bartholomew must have had another name, for it is 
impossible that a man should only be known by his patronymic. 
We believe, therefore, that the two names refer to the same 
individual, and we refer the reader to the passage of St. John 
for the scanty data which history furnishes us of the Apostle. 
In temper, he seems to have been a plain, blunt, honest man; 
no enthusiast, but a calm, meditative nature. 

Matthew is associated with Thomas. It is a curious fact, 
that the Apostles are joined in pairs in these catalogues. It 
was perhaps owing to the fact that they had been associated in 
some way before coming to the Lord, and he wisely sent them 
to labor in pairs. In the other catalogues, Matthew always 
precedes St. Thomas, but in the catalogue written by St. 
Matthew himself, he places himself after St. Thomas, and gives 
himself the designation of the publican, which is never added 
by the others. This is due to the admirable humility of the 
man. All that we are able to state of his life has been said in 
commenting the passage of Luke, V. 27—28. The name 
Thomas is derived from the Hebrew DIRD or DIN, the twin. 
Hence, according to John II. 16, he was exted 8iSupos, the twin. 
The character of St. Thomas, as revealed to us in the New 
Testament, is that of a matter-of-fact man; not gifted with 
much imagination,—a man who experienced much difficulty in 
grasping the supernatural; and who was slow to believe in 
unseen realities. There was a wisdom in the choice of such a 
man; for it convinces us that there was evidence enough in the 
origin of christianity to force conviction even in this doubting 
heart. The data of his subsequent life are meager, and 
uncertain. ‘The general tenor of early tradition connects him 
with Edessa, and with Parthia——Euseb. III. 1. Sophronius, 
in an Appendix to the “De Viribus Illustribus” of St. Jerome, 
says that St. Thomas preached the Gospel to the Parthians, 
Medes, Persians, Carmanians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and 
Magians, and that he died at Calamina in India. ‘This is the 
basis of the Apocryphal acts of Thomas, and also of the Roman 
Breviary. The name of India in early literature is a vague 
term for the East. Hence, this term does not specify the seat 
of Thomas’ labors. When Vasco de Gama and Pedro de Cabral 
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reached India in 1500, they found a well organized Christian 
Church, which claimed St. Thomas as its founder. The 
Christians of that place are even now called the Christians of 
St. Thomas. The district occupied by these people was part of 
Malabar, on the western side of the southern extremity of India, 
between the ninth and twelfth parallels of north latitude. 

The manner of Thomas’ death is generally placed to have 
been by martyrdom, although Clement of Alexandria, cites the 
gnostic Heracleon to the effect that Thomas died a natural 

death.—Strom. IV. 9. 

The next name in the list of Apostles is James, the son of 
Alphzeus. ‘This man is called James the Less in Mark XV. 40, 
where his mother is mentioned as Mary. In his Epistle to 
Galatians, I. 19, Paul speaks of one James, the brother of the 
Lord. ‘There is also one of the Catholic Epistles written by 
James. Now there is an opinion which makes James, the 
brother of the Lord and author of this Epistle distinct from 
James the Less. Some scattering data are found in early 
tradition for this position. The celebrated Bollandist P. 
Henschen adopted this theory; and it has been defended by 
Richard Simon, Zaccaria, Vincenzi, Danko, and Schegg. But we 
are convinced by solid arguments that one and the same 
person is designated as James, the brother of the Lord, and 
writer of the Epistle, and James the Less, son of Alpheeus and 
Mary. 

Our first and greatest argument is drawn from the words 
of St. Paul, Gal. I. 19. It was in his mind to prove to them 
that he had not received his Gospel and commission to preach 
from men, even from the Apostles; and for this reason he 
affirms that while at Jerusalem he saw no other Apostle, except 
James the brother of the Lord: ‘But other of the Apostles 
saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother.” Evidently, 
therefore, Paul makes James the brother of the Lord an Apostle. 
Now if he be not James the Less, there is no place for him in 
the catalogue. Certain Protestants, who are opposed to our 
opinion, endeavor to enfeeble this argument by contending that 
Paul uses the word Apostle here in a wide sense to include any 
preacher of the Lord. But the general line of Paul’s argument 
in the Epistle disproves this. 
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Again, James the Less, Joseph or Joses, Simon, and Jude, 
have as mother Mary, who is called by St. John, XIX. 25, the 
sister of the mother of Jesus, and wife of Clopas. The word 
Clopas, is but a more aspirated pronunciation of the Hebrew 


Tablet which in a less aspirated mode of pronunciation becomes 


Alpheeus. This is generally conceded now by modern exegetes. 
But even if this were denied, the identity of the two men is 
not disproven; for the same individual may have borne two 
names. 

The kinship between James the Less and the Lord may be 
explained in various ways. . Eusebius in Hist. Eccles. II. 13, 
adduces the testimony of Hegesippus that Clopas and St. Joseph 
were brothers, which would make the Lord and James the Less 
cousins german. St. John, XIX. 25, affirms that Mary the wife 
of Clopas was the sister of the Blessed Virgin, which would 
equally justify the appellation, “the brothers of the Lord.” 
Hither of the opinions is sufficient to explain the Scriptural 
phrase, “the brothers of the Lord,” and the ignorant calumny, 
that it meant uterine brothers is now abandoned. 

James the Less became the first bishop of Jerusalem, In 
the council of Jerusalem, he sustained Peter in removing the 
ritual ordinances from the gentiles. His life and death are thus 
described from the testimony of Hegesippus by Eusebius II. 23: 
‘But the Jews, after Paul had appealed to Czesar, and had been 
sent by Festus to Rome, frustrated in their hope of entrapping 
him by the snares they had laid, turned themselves against James, 
the brother of the Lord, to whom the episcopal seat at Jerusalem 
was committed by the Apostles. The following were their 
nefarious measures also against him. Conducting him into a 
public place, they demanded that he should renounce the faith 
of Christ before all the people; but contrary to the sentiments 
of all, with a firm voice, and much beyond their expectation, he 
declared himself fully before the whole multitude, and confessed 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, our Savior and Lord. 
Unable to bear any longer the testimony of the man, who, on 
account of his elevated virtue and piety was deemed the most 
just of men, they seized the opportunity of licentiousness 
afforded by the prevailing anarchy, and slew him. For as 
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Festus died about this time in Judea, the province was without 
a governor and head. But, as to the manner of James’s death, 
it has been already stated in the words of Clement, that he was 
thrown from a wing of the temple, and beaten to death with a 
club. Hegesippus also, who flourished nearest the days of the 
Apostles, in the fifth book of his Commentaries gives the most 
accurate account of him, thus: ‘But James, the brother of the 
Lord, who, as there were many of this name, was surnamed the 
Just, by all, from the days of our Lord until now, received the 
government of the Church with the Apostles. This Apostle was 
consecrated from his mother’s womb. He drank neither wine 
nor fermented liquors, and abstained from animal food. A 
razor never came upon his head, he never anointed with oil, and 
never used a bath. He alone was allowed to enter the 
sanctuary. He never wore woollen, but linen garments. He 
was in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often 
found upon his bended knees, and interceding for the 
forgiveness of the people; so that his knees became as hard as 
a camel’s, in consequence of his habitual supplication and 
kneeling before God. And indeed, on account of his exceeding 
great piety, he was called the Just, and Oblias (or Zaddick and 
Ozleam) which signifies justice and protection of the pee as 
the prophets declare concerning him.’ ” 

In the catalogues of Matthew and Mark, Thaddzeus is the 
tenth Apostle. In St. Luke, he is called Judas, the brother of 
James, and he is placed in the eleventh place. For the reading 
@addatos of Matthew, Tischendorf read AeSSaios, which is the 
reading of Codex Bezee. The reading ‘“Thaddzeus who is called 
Lebbzeus” has the authority of Codices C’, E, F, G, K, L, M, 
S, U, V, X, I, A, TI, both Syriac versions, of the Armenian 
and the Ethiopian. This is a probable reading, and Lightfoot 
derives this name from Lebba, a city near Mt. Carmel by the 
sea. ‘That the genitive “Iax#Pov, which qualifies the name 
"IovSav in Luke, makes Jude the brother of James is evident. 
The Apostle Jude wrote an Epistle in which he calls himself 
the brother of James. It seems probable that so great was the 
fame of James the Less in the Church at Jerusalem, that persons 
were distinguished by their relation to him. Hence though the 
genitive case placed after the name of a person usually 
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designates the parent, in this case it refers Jude to his 
celebrated brother, to distinguish him from Judas the traitor. 
Moreover, James and Joseph (Joses) and Simon and Jude are by 
Matthew (XIII. 55) (cfr. Mark VI. 3) called the brothers of the 
Lord. Now as Mary the sister of the,Mother of God was the 
-mother of James the Less and Joseph, she must have been the 
mother of Jude and Simon also; hence it evidently appears that 
James the Less and Jude were brothers. 

The life of Jude is hidden in obscurity. An opinion was 
advanced by some that he labored in Africa, but this is rejected 
by the Bollandists. Joseph Assemani records in his Bibliotheca 
Orientalis that the Syrians and Chaldeans reckon Thaddzeus or 
Adzeus among their apostles. Jerome also asserts (Ad Cap. X. 
Matt.) that Jude the brother of James brought the Gospel to 
Edessa, to Abgar of Osrhoena. This is also the constant 
tradition of the Greek Church, as the Bollandists prove. Many 
Latin writers also are in accord with it. Some have extended 
his labors even to Russia, but this has little proof. All the Old 
Liturgies and Martyrologies record the martyrdom of St. Jude. 
In the Greek Menology, on the 19th day of June, we find 
recorded that the Apostle Jude, after preaching in Mesopotamia, 
came to the city Arat, and was there crucified, and pierced with 
darts. In the Menologium of Mena, the place of his martyrdom 
is assigned as Arara. In a spurious work of St. Hippolyte, 
Beyrouth is given as the place of his martyrdom. We must 
confess that nothing certain can be determined concerning the 
site of such event, and his martyrdom itself only rests on the 
general belief of both churches. 

Associated with St. Jude is Simon the Zealot. By Matthew 
and Mark, he is called the Cananite. There are two different 
readings of this epithet in the Greek of Matthew. Many 
codices, among which codices &, E, F, G, read xavavirns; the 
codices B, C, D, L, read xavavaios. Luke has explained the 
signification of this epithet by calling Simon frwris, the 
Zealot. Hence, whatever be the decision regarding the Greek 
reading of the term, we know that it does not signify a resident 
of the’ Land of Canaan, as kavavaios usually signifies. Neither 
is it derived from the village of Cana, as some have supposed; 
but it is derived from the Aramaic [83p from Hebrew &Ip 

; ‘ 
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meaning to be filled with emulation and zeal in any issue. 
Hence, the term employed by Luke is an exact translation of 
the term. To explain the reason that Simon is thus termed, 
we find two leading opinions. The first is advanced by 
Lightfoot, and received by Edersheim and others, that Simon 
belonged to the Jewish party known as the Zealots. Josephus 
describes the horrid designs and practices of this faction in War 
IV. 3, 9, 13, 14. They were fierce socialists, who, under name 
of zeal for the law, wrought all manner of atrocities. Of 
course, Simon could have been called out of this sect, as 
‘Matthew had been from the office of publican, but the account 
does not seem to warrant this. The second opinion, therefore, 
seems more probable that Simon was called the Zealot, from a 
peculiar zeal in Jewish observances before his call. Such was 
the zeal of Phinehas.—Num. XXV. 11. Paul also calls himself 
a zealot in the traditions of his Fathers (Gal. I. 14); and James 
declared that there were great numbers of Jews at Jerusalem, 
who had believed, and were zealots for the Law.—Acts X XI. 20. 
As the cognomen was a title of honor, it is nearly always 
attributed to this Simon. In the Roman Martyrology, the 
veneration of St. Simon the Zealot is associated with that of 
St. Jude, and placed on the 28th of October. Baronius, in his 
notes to the Roman Breviary, records the opinions of those who 
believe that this association comes from an erroneous reading of 
the Codex ; and they believe that the true reading should be: 
““Natalis Beati Apostoli Simonis, qui et Judas vocatur.” The 
Bollandists reject this conjecture; first, on the ground that, in 
such case, St. Jude would have no day in the Latin Church ; 
secondly, the old Martyrology of St. Jerome distinguishes these 
men. For the Kalends of July it has the following notice: 
“Tn Persia, Passio Sanctorum Apostolorum Simonis Cananzei et 
Judze Zelotis.” In the Greek Church, their feasts are separate; 
St. Simon being venerated on the tenth of May, and Jude on the 
nineteenth of June. It seems quite evident that Jerome 
confounded St. Simon with St. Jude. In his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, II. 4, he says: ‘We read of the 
eminent zeal of the Apostle Judas; not the traitor, but of him 
who, on account of his great zeal, was called the Zealot.” 
Again, in his treatise defending the perpetual virginity of the 
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Blessed Virgin against Helvidius, 13, he says: ‘Judas the 
Zealot in another Gospel is called Thaddeus.” The testimony 
of Sophronius, a writer of the first century, as found in the “De 
Viris Illustribus” of Jerome, has the following: ‘‘Simon 
Cananzeus, cognomento Judas, frater Jacobi Episcopi, qui et 
successit illi in Episcopatum post*obitum Jacobi, cognomento 
justi, vixit annos viginti supra centum; crucifixus autem sub 
Trajano Imperatore, nata persecutione gravi, dormivit.” But 
the error in this tradition is evident, for the data of the New 
Testament clearly establish a distinction between Simon the 
Zealot and Jude. Though contrary to the opinion of the 
Bollandists, I am of the opinion that Simon was the brother of 
James and Jude, and consequently one of those called the 
brothers of the Lord. Less is known of Simon the Zealot than 
of any one of the other Apostles. The general drift of tradition 
makes Egypt and Persia the places of his apostolic labors, and 
Persia the place of his martyrdom. 

The last name in all catalogues is Judas Iscariot. ‘The 
placing of the particle «ai before his name in the catalogues of 
Matthew and Mark has a peculiar intensifying force. It 
expresses the horror that the Evangelists feel at the act of this 
one of their number. It also calls attention to the contrast 
between the kind honorable treatment of Judas at the hands of 
Jesus, and the frightful malice of the deed in return. One of 
the saddest things in the New Testament is the fall of Judas. 
With evidence of great sorrow the Evangelists speak of him 
briefly. ‘Thus also do the apostles of subsequent times preserve 
a certain mournful silence concerning those who have gone in 
the way of Judas. 

Concerning the etymology of Iscariot many opinions have 
been advanced. In examining these data, we must bear in 
mind that this epithet is: given him by the Apostles, men of 
grave and sound judgment. Hence we must discard the many 
ridiculous theories which derive this. term in a manner that 
would be unworthy of such wise men. We place among such 
foolish theories the opinion of Lightfoot, who derives it from 
MO NPON. ' According to the Rabbis, this term signified the 


leathern girdle or apron worn by tanners, and hence Lightfoot 
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believes that Judas was thus called from the pocket in his 
girdle, in which he kept the money, or from the fact that he 
was atanner. The absurdity of this opinion is evident, as it 
would be unworthy of the Apostles to speak of him as the 
aproned Judas; and it is certain that a tanner was not 
designated as the man with the apron. More improbable still 
is the conjecture that he received the epithet from NR DOXN, 
strangulation, the mode of his death. 

An opinion which is now received by many derives the 
epithet from the Hebrew words PAP LN, the man of 


Kerioth. Kerioth isa village in the tribe of Judah, mentioned 
in Joshua, XV. 25. If the epithet were written Keriotes, 
instead of Iscariot, this opinion would be very probable; but it 
seems impossible that an adjective epithet with a terminal 
adjective ending should be derived from a compound. To 
illustrate, we may speak of a man from London as a Londoner, 
but not as the man-from-Londoner. We derive the name from 
“Dwi, the name of one of the twelve tribes. It is true some 
changes have been wrought in the root as it passed into the 
Greek epithet, but similar changes are always seen in like 
derivations. ‘This opinion was hinted at by Jerome (Mald. in 
h. 1.) This opinion is confirmed by other data. From Acts, 
II. 7, it appears that the Apostles at that time were all 
Galileans. They were called to the Apostolate in Galilee, 
hence it seems probable that Judas was also of Galilee. Now 
placing him of the tribe of Issachar makes him a Galilean, 
whereas Kerioth was in Judah. 

As Judas is one of the central figures in the events of the 
passion of Jesus we shall see more of him anon. We have only 
to touch here why the Lord chose this man, knowing that he 
was to be a traitor. Of the dispositions of heart of Judas at the 
time of his election, we know nothing. He may have been 
good or bad. God alone knows; but the question at issue is 
why Jesus foreknowing the treason which this man would 
commit chose him for the Apostolate. This question is allied 
to many others which are all bound up in the deep mystery of 
God’s prescience, his permission of evil, and man’s free will. 
He created the Angels, knowing that they would fall; he 
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created Adam, knowing that he would fall; he creates the 
reprobates whom he foreknows will be damned; he chose Judas 
whom he foreknew would be a devil. There is the mystery. 
But there was a providence ruling the calling of Judas. He 
made use of his free will to choose damnation instead of life; 
and God made use of his free choice to work the redemption of 
man through the death of his eternal Son. And again, Judas 
stands there the eternal proof that the defection of the second 
agent shatters not the structure of the rock-built Church. 
Jesus chose poor and untutored men to found his Church, to 
show to the world that it was upheld not by human power, 
but by the power of his Spirit; he chose Judas to show that, 
even when those in the high places fall, the divine agency of 
Salvation operating through these agencies remains unimpaired. 
Thus faith is confirmed by the treason of Judas. Christ 
foreknew that in the long ages through which the Church 
should endure, some of his chosen ones would betray him. 
Hence, to show men that such betrayal in no wise affected the 
divine power located in the Church for the Salvation of men, 
he choose to allow this man to enter even among his twelve 
first representatives. It was a lesson to man to look beyond 
the creature to the power which never fails, though many 
through whom it works have gone in the way of the first 
traitor. 
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1. “Id@v d€ Tods dydovus 17. Kat xcataBas per’ adtav 
eae? ? \ 9» \ 7 y as / na \ 
avéBn eis TO dpos, Kat Kabicav- éotn emi Tdrov ediv0d, Kal 

> lal a e \ 7 Ni n > fal \ 
TOS avToU TpoaHAOoy of wanTal dyAos ToAdS wabnTdv avTod, Kal 
avTov, mwAHOoS moAv Tod Aaod ard 

U na 
maons THs “lovdaias kal ‘Tepou- 
cadnw Kal THS Tapariov Tupou 
Kat Ldavos, of HAGov axodoas 

if € \ ae a a a 

3. Maxapior of mr@yot TO adtod Kai laORvar dd Tov vécwy 
Tvevpatt, OTL avTav éotiv » Ba- adbrdr, 
cthEela TOV ovpavar. 


2. Kat dvotEas To otopua 
avtov édidacKev avTovs A€éyov: 


18. Kai of évoyNovpevoe ard 
“ € la) / > / > 
4. Maxapioe of mevOodvtes, mvevpdtov axabdptov éepa- 
67 avTol TapaKxAnOnoovTat. TevovTo. 
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5. Maxdpior of mpaeis, dre 
avTOl KANPOVOuATOVoLW THY YyhV. 

6. Makapror oi Tewavres Kal 
Supovres THY Sikatocvvny, Ott 
avtol yoptacOncovTat. 


7. Maxdpior ot €denpoves, 


4 > A eae} la 
OTe avTol érenOnoovTat. 

8. Maxdpio of Kxabapoi rH 
xapodia, OTs avToi Tov Beov drpov- 

e 

‘Tal. 

9. Maxdpior of eipnvorro.oi, 
OTL avTOL viol Mcod KrAnOHncovTas. 


Io. Makadpior ot dSedvmypévor 


of A oe yaaa 
&vexev Stkaroovvns, OT. avTa@v 


éoTly 7 Baoireia TOV ovpaven, 

1. And seeing the multi- 
tudes, he went up into the 
mountain: and when he had 
sat down, his disciples came 
unto him: 


mieeknd)) He? opened: (iis 
mouth and taught them, say- 


ing: 

3. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of Heaven. 


Au Blessed ate they (that 
mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. 


5. Blessed are’ ‘the «neck: 
for they shall inherit the earth. 


6. Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be 
filled. 


19. Kat mas o dynos éfyrouy 
amresOar avbrod, dr Sivamus Tap’ 
avtov é&npyero, Kal (aro mavtas. 

20. 
opOarmors avTod eis Tos abn- 


\ 
Kat avtos émdpas tos 
N > a U4 
Tas avTov édeyev: Maxapior of 
Ney: 
TTOYXOL, OTL UmETépa eotly 7 Bact- 
eta TOD Bcod. 
21. Makapior of mewevtes 
a ¢ / 
vov, OTe xoptacOncecOe, waxdpioe 
€ tA an a Ie 
Ol KAALOYTES VUY, OTL YeNaceETE. 


17. And he came down 
with them, and stood on a level 
place, and a great multitude of 
his disciples, and a great num- 
ber of the people from all 
Judzea and Jerusalem, and the 
sea coast of Tyre and Sidon, 
which came to hear him, and 
to be healed of their diseases; 


18. And they that were 
troubled with unclean spirits 
were healed. 


19. And all the multitude 
sought to touch him: for 
power came forth from him, 
and healed them all. 


20. And he lifted up his 
eyes on his disciples, and said : 
Blessed are ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God. 
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7. Blessed are the merci- 21. Blessed are ye that 
ful: for they shall obtain hunger now: for ye shall be 
mercy. filled) Blessed -aré -ye "that 


weep now: for ye shall laugh. 


» 


8. Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. : 


g. Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called 
sons of God. 


10. Blessed are they that 
have been persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


In the 1st verse of Matthew, Tischendorf edits the text, 
apoonrGov avt@, The av7@ is omitted by Codex B, and is 
considered doubtful by Westcott and Hort. ‘The beatitude 
concerning the meek is placed in the 4th verse by Tischendorf, 
and such is the reading of D. Such order is also sustained by 
the Vulgate, by the Syriac of Cureton, and by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Ammonius, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Basil, Hilary, Jerome, et al. But the order is transposed and 
the beatitude concerning those who mourn is placed. first in &, 
BC, EB, K, M; S, U,~V;-T, A; Uy etak ‘Suchiorder 4s aise 
followed by the Peshito, Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions, and it is endorsed by Chrysostom, Tertullian, and by 
the critics Westcott and Hort. In the oth verse of Matthew 
avtot is omitted by &, C, D, and by Tischendorf. 

In the 17th verse of Luke the reading éyAos wodvs is found 
in %, B, L, 1 and 118. Such reading is followed by the 
Peshito Syriac, and is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. , 

Though some have denied that these texts are parallel, yet 
we believe that the context proves them to be so. ‘The text of 
Matthew is fuller than that. of Luke, but such variations are 
often discovered in parallel texts. Both texts have the same 
general argument, the same beginning, the same ending. And 
in both Evangelists, we find that after the discourse, Jesus came 
down to Capharnaum, and healed the Centurion’s son. More 
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absurd still is the theory of those who believe the sermon on 
the mount to be made up of sayings of the Lord uttered at 
various times, and here woven together by the Evangelists. It 
is true that the Lord did teach some of these truths at various 
times in his life; but all things point to the fact that here 
solemnly and ex professo he promulgated the great ethical code 
of the spiritual life. The verses from 17 to 19 inclusively of 
Luke have been explained iu the events which preceded the 
call of the Apostles. In making one and the same the passage 
in Matthew and Luke, we find a difficulty in this that, according 
‘to Matthew, the Lord ascended into a mountain to deliver his" 
discourse, whereas according to Luke, he came down out of the 
mountain into the plane. To harmonize these accounts, we 
shall first set forth what seems to have been the real order of 
the events, and then we shall endeavor to. read that same order 
in the two Evangelists. Clearly from the preceding data, we 
find that the Lord bade his disciples pray that the Lord of 
the harvest might send laborers into his field, and that then he 
withdrew from them, and went up into a mountain to pray. 
All seems to warrant that the disciples spent that same night 
on the mountain slope, not far from the Lord. Thus on the 
night preceding Calvary, he bade Peter, Andrew, James, and 
John pray, and then withdrew a little from them to pray alone. 
The prayer on the mount seems to have been in some respects 
similar. And in the morning, Jesus came to the disciples, and 
chose the twelve, and, with these twelve and the other disciples, 
he came down from the higher portions of the mount to the 
point where the multitudes were waiting. 

The traditions of the East place the event on the slope of 
the mountain which is called by the Arabs Koroun Hattin, the 
Horns of Hattin. It is so called from the two extremities of 
the elevation which rise to a slightly greater altitude, which 
a vivid eastern imagination likens to the horns of a beast. The 
mount itself rises to the northwest of the Lake of Gennesaret, 
to the altitude of about fifty metres above the plane below. It 
was on this site that the famous battle was fought in 1187, 
which put an end to the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Guy de 
Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, was encamped here, when the 
crusaders were surrounded by the hordes of Salah-ed-Dine, and 
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cut to pieces. ‘The mountain top stretches out into a beautiful 
plateau bounded at its extremities by the two elevations called 
the horns, and here is the traditional site of the sermon on the 
mount, and it is called the Mount of the Beatitudes. Perhaps 
no one of the holy places has a better foundation for its 
authenticity. In the light of this data, we can reconcile the 
accounts of the two Evangelists. Luke has, with historical 
accuracy and fulness, followed the Lord up from the crowds into 
the mountain, through the event of the calling of the Apostles, 
and down with them again to the crowds. Matthew hastening 
to come at the discourse itself, passes over the night on the 
mount and the election of the twelve, and connects the going up 
into the mount with the great discourse delivered on its side. 
The point of departure is the same, and the conclusion is 
the same; only there is a considerable lacuna in Matthew. 
The peculiar expression in St. Matthew: “And opening 
his mouth,” is only the Hebrew form of expression to denote 
the beginning of a grave and important discourse. The 
address was delivered immediately to the disciples, though 
it wasintended for the multitudes, and, in fact, for all men 
of ail ages. But the Lord had now formed his school, and it 
was his design to teach the world through them. Hence 
Luke writes: ‘And lifting up his eyes upon his disciples, he 
said, etc.” 

The Lord was seated during the discourse, as we learn 
from St. Matthew. Pondering over the great problems which 
rule human destiny, his eyes had been cast down. He raises 
‘them, and fixes them upon the disciples, to communicate to 
them these great thoughts. They were spoken for the world, 
and through the Apostles they have come to us, and they have 
in them the grand science of eternal life. 

In the discourse, the Lord does not divide the “blessed” 
up into different classes, but brings out in concrete form the 
temper of mind and the great virtues of the real servant of God. 
The signification of paxdpior, blessed, as used here by the Lord 
is of men who possess the real good. The human heart 
naturally aspires to happiness. ‘The whole course of humanity’s 
thought and endeavor is after good, either real or fancied. ‘The 
world stands before man and calls one way to the acquisition of 
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good; the Lord Jesus calls in an opposite direction. Hence, in 
the very opening of his discourse, he directs the aspirations of 
man to the real good. 

The signification of “poor” here is not merely that of men 
who are not avaricious, but of men who hold the world and 
creatures at their real worth; and for whom Heaven is a reality. 
There is a difference in the text in the use of the term “poor.” 
Matthew employs the terms mrwyol 7@ mvedpari, the poor in 
spirit, whereas Luke has only rrwyol. Inasmuch as we defend 
that one and the same discourse is recorded by both men, we 

“must hold that the same idea is contained in the terms used by 
both Evangelists. The Hebrew term used by Matthew may 
have been D°°JY, which the Greek translator rendered rrwxot 

(7T@ Tvevpatt, We have only therefore to bring out the specific 
force of the word “poor.” 

In classic Greek wtTwyds meant a beggar, one who crouches 
and appeals for alms. In later Greek, it came to mean in 
general a poor man. ‘The possession of property is of itself an 
indifferent thing. There are poor men and rich men in hell; 
poor men and rich men in Heaven. Therefore certainly Christ 
did not proclaim a man blessed simply because he was a pauper. 
On the other hand, we are far from believing that the Lord put 
into this term the idea of humility; the term employed must 
refer to the non-possession of wealth. Now God is a spirit and 
must be worshipped and served in spirit. Therefore the grand 
and central idea of the term is the spirit of renunciation of the 
goods of this earth, which should be in the mind of man. God 
would dethrone the god of wealth from the mind of man, and 
reign there himself. Now this spirit of renunciation is the 
essence of this beatitude. It may be found in a man who 
actually possesses many possessions, but it is rarely so. Money 
begets the love of money, and the greed of getting fastens itself 
on the possessor of property. And in no age is this truer than 
in our day. It is an age of lawless independence of thought, of 
confidence in material things, of love of mere sensuous beauty, 
of aversion to pain and self-denial, of belief in physical means 
to remedy the world, without the forgiveness of sins and the 
regenerating grace of God. As these agencies especially operate 
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in the actual possessor of wealth, the Lord, in a certain measure, 
identifies the actually poor man with the man poor in spirit. 
In all the beatitudes, there is a strong contrast between the 
actual state of man and its future reward. So here to those who 
have no possessions here on earth is promised the greatest of 
possessions, the kingdom of Heaven» Now it is well to get an 
exact idea of the state of man which Christ here beatifies, and 
then tend towards it with the soul’s best energy. It is natural 
to man to wish to possess something, to attach something to 
himself that he can call his own. ‘That tendency shapes his 
life. If he constitute the object of that natural tendency in 
money and what money represents, he ranges himself in the 
opposite class to those mentioned in the first beatitude. No 
matter if he actually possess nothing, his mind is taken from 
God and the things of Heaven, and given to creatures, which he 
desires to have, and as far as God is concerned, he is with the 
rich. Of course, the actual possession of that which he craves 
would confirm him in his love of creatures, and bind him farther 
still away from God. 

But if a man direct that natural tendency and wish to 
possess something to the acquisition of the inheritance of 
Heaven; if he consider goods and possessions of earth as 
transitory things, to be prudently used in accomplishing the 
deeds of virtue; if he esteems himself to be worth what he is 
worth before God; if he esteems the attachment to wealth a 
fetter to the feet of the Heavenly pilgrim; if he considers 
human life an exodus through a country that is not his, and in 
which he builds no permanent habitation, but only tents for 
rest in the way; if his face is towards the land of promise, and 
his eyes fixed upon that city which is from above,—then is he 
in the class here beatified by Christ, even though he possess 
wealth. But in the great majority of cases, if he possesses 
wealth, he will not be of that temper of mind just described. 
Wealth creates wide-spreading interests, and the soul that is 
taken up with these issues ordinarily does not give to God that 
portion of human life which is his due. Possessions are mere 
accoutrements, and the tendency of wealth is to identify the 
accoutrements with the man. Man leaves the accoutrements at 
the grave,—‘‘there are no pockets in shrouds’—and God 
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receives only the man freed from these appendages, and often a 
very poor man from out rich accoutrements. You can not 
thrust gold into God’s hands. This beatitude does not conflict 
with thrift and industry, and honest traffic. To labor and save, 
to provide a respectable position in society for one’s self and 
dependents, is a virtue, and compatible with this beatitude, 
provided the goods of earth be held in their true worth. But it 
is more perfect like St. Francis to renounce all possessions, and 
live in perfect detachment from creatures. ‘That is the highest 
perfection of the beatitude; down from that extend the degrees 
‘of the virtue until we come to the man who begins to settle 
down in the things of earth. There the line of demarcation 
begins, and continues down to the man who clutches his bonds 
and bills, and pressing them to his lips says: ‘These are my 
god.” Neither would the well-being of society be endangered, 
if all men became as St. Francis. ‘The creation of fancied needs 
would be taken away, and the earth would give all her children 
food and raiment. 

It is harder to be poor now than in former times; the 
contrast is greater. The wild wish of all to stand on the same 
plane engenders a discontent unknown in the earlier ages of the 
world. Man’s life oz earth is ever and ever brought into more 
prominence, with a resulting adverse reaction on the life of the 
spirit. As material comforts multiply, and money’s power is 
increased, man fastens himself more than ever to the passing 
things; ‘‘the better things” appease not this growing hunger of 
the human heart. The love of God, and the eternity of life are 
not half as real to such as “that money will buy money’s worth, 
and that pleasure is pleasant; and the gospel of Mammon 
operates against the Gospel of Christ; and fools are lured to 
death by the glitter of gold. Other ages may have had more 
corruption than ours, but there never was an age colder 
and more selfish; there never was an age in which there 
was so much reflected in man’s life the error that man’s life 
begins and ends here. ‘The mind of man has heen active 
from the beginning in making this world a comfortable 
place to live in; he has succeeded, and now it is hard to quit it 
all, and go. 
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Christ addresses these beatitudes to his disciples in the 
vocative case, because he took them as living representatives of 
the doctrine he taught, and they had even then left all things 
and followed him. 

The second heatitude in the fifth verse of St. Matthew’s text 
corresponds to the second part of vefse 21 in the text of Luke. 
The world calis happy those who have its goods, who enjoy its 
joys, who are free from its pains. It is the happiness which the 
eye of the world sees, and approves, because it looks not beyond 
the present life. But that worldly enjoyment is subversive of the 
reign of Christ ina man. When aman possesses much of the 
world in any form, the world is very apt to possess a 
corresponding part of the man; and God is excluded. Success, 
power, riches, pleasure, are the prices paid by the world for the 
souls of men. Wolsey turned to God only when he fell; 
Napoleon forgot God at Austerlitz; he came back to God at St. 
Helena. Worldly joy dulls the spiritual sense in man, and 
fastens him to the earth. God has established but one way to 
the perfection of life, and that is by conformity to the life of 
Christ, and Christ was a man of sorrows. ‘Those who are borne 
on by the current of worldly pleasure, live on the outside of 
their lives; they live only in the passing moment, and forget 
God. But the man of God must be a man of thought, must be 
a man who is ever striving to do his share of life. And sucha 
man must mourn. He must mourn that he is a member of a 
fallen race, which can only be redeemed by suffering; he must 
mourn that the land has been accursed for sin, and that the 
thought of man is prone to evil from his youth; he must mourn 
that he is an exile in a land of sin, where the clamor of sin 
ascends daily before God; he must mourn in thought of the 
price of redemption paid by Jesus to redeem him; he must 
mourn at the state of man invaded by temptation and the 
consequences of sin; he must mourn for his offences against 
God, and his ingratitude; in a word, a man filled with the right 
thoughts of Heaven must mourn that he is still a creature of 
earth, and that he can only reach a better state through death, 
whose thought is always bitter. But this mourning is by no 
means melancholy and low-spiritedness. It is simply that 
religious soberness of mind which places in just proportions 
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what man’s life is, and what it is to be. This religious 
mourning must not be confounded with that earthly grief over 
the loss of some earthly good, or the non-possession of some 
worldly possessions. The mourning of the beatitude is that of 
the Blessed Virgin, from her close association with her divine 
Son; it is the grief of St. Paul in his lonely voyages for the 
cause of Christ, in his prison, and his grief for his people; it is 
that of the saints who hid their lives with the Redeemer and 
lived his life. This religious sorrow is lit up by the divine 
sustaining hope, and thus there is mingled with it a happiness 
‘truer and better than any creatures can give. The saints of 
God are always cheerful and happy, but their joy is centered in 
a good not yet attained; and this very looking forward to the 
object of their lives engenders a certain sad realization of the 
sorrows of their present lot. We judge also that there are 
included in this class those chosen souls whom God has tried by 
affliction and pain in this world, and who have borne it with 
calm resignation. 

In the biographies of the elect of God sorrow and affliction 
have always played a large part. In fact, the Lord has mapped 
out such a life for his elect. The woman in the Apocalypse, 
being with child, cried travailing in birth; and in pain to be 
delivered. Thus in affliction does the Church beget her 
children. To all such is promised a consolation which 
surpasseth all knowledge. The perfect fulfillment of this 
promise is in Heaven, as it is stated in the Apocalypse XXI. 4: 
“And God shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.” And Isaiah saith: “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you; and ye shall be comforted in 
Jerusalem.” But this perfect fulfillment in Heaven does not 
prevent a certain participation of the divine comforting even in 
this life. And in the first place the sustaining and comforting 
grace of God is always available. The source of sorrow may be 
allowed to endure, but this consolation of grace so fortifies the 
mind that it can rejoice as Paul rejoiced in many tribulations. 
We might truthfully say that the certain hope of the 
inheritance in the kingdom of Heaven is the earthly phase 
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of the consolation here promised; the fruition of that highest 
good is the consummation of that consolation in Heaven. 
When, therefore in prophecy, Christ is predicted as a consoler, 
it is to be understood that the present consolation consists in 
his promises, which he will fulfill in Heaven. 

Of course, this best gift can only be perceived by those, 
who have the kingdom of Heaven within them. 

_At times also, the Providence of God, acting in conformity 
with his high wisdom, consoles even by taking away the causes 
of human sorrow, but this is not the main thought. ‘There is 
nothing on earth of such worth that it could justify these 
solemn words of Christ. 

In Matthew’s list the third beatitude has regard to the 
meek, the zpaeis. This term seems to correspond to the 
DIY of the Hebrew. This word always conveys the idea of 
affliction, trial and oppression, and of a gentle, meek toleration 
of these evils. From the nature of human life, the man who 
would be meek and gentle, must practice non-resistance to evil. 
In the clash of interests, and the strife for the goods of earth, 
the rights will be invaded of the one who will not contend to 
repel by similar means the encroachments of greed; and hence 
the word rightly includes in its sense the meaning of meek 
long-suffering of evil. 

As a nation we are not characterized by this virtue. We 
are all more or less influenced by the drift of popular thought, 
which holds that it is characteristic of a noble, brave soul to 
revenge every offense and repel every adversary. This is the 
code of the world, ‘especially of our world. An American is 
born with the idea that he holds no dependence on God or man. 
Here also is ithe code of Christ opposed to that of the world. 
Meekness opposes to the “whips and scorns of time, the 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” gentleness and 
patience. But meekness is of still grander import. It fortifies 
the mind, even in prosperity, to gentle forbearance; to the 
pardoning of personal insults; to the mild, courteous exercise of 
power; to tender condescension to those of inferior station. 
And even in afflictions that come not“from our fellow mortals 
but from the higher powers it bends the heart to patience, and 
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to cheerful resignation. It moves men to endure the difficult 
qualities of soul in those of different temperament and tastes. 
It enables a man to bear a wrong patiently; to endure to be 
misunderstood and undervalued; it expels the cruel thought of 
revenge from the soul, and breaks down the barriers which 
hinder the entrance of the Spirit of God in the soul. 

These virtues are not found alone. We can not find a man 
possessing in an eminent degree one of these beatific virtues, but 
devoid of the others. ‘They are allied and interwoven, so that 
one merges into another; in fact, they are but different 
‘manifestations of the one grand virtue of godliness. ; 

We may gather from clear passages of Scripture the 
importance which God gives to the virtue of meekness. In 
Ps. XXV. 9, (Vulg. XXIV.) the Lord promises a special 
providence to the meek: ‘The meek will he guide in 
judgment: and the meek will he teach his way.” Again in 
Ps. LX XVI. 9, (Vulg. LXXV.), it is declared that “God will 
arise in judgment to save all the meek in the land.” In Ps. 
CXLVII. 6, (Vulg. CXLVI.): ‘The Lord lifteth up the meek ; 
he casteth the wicked down to the ground.” Psalm CXLIX. 4 
declares ‘‘that the Lord will exalt the meek unto Salvation.” 
In Ps. XXXVII. 11 (Vulg. XXXVI.) it is declared, “that the 
meek shall inherit the earth, and shall delight in the abundance 
of peace.” In Ps. XXII. 26, it is said: ‘The meek shall eat, 
and be satisfied —.” Isaiah XI. 4, proclaims the special regard 
that the Redeemer hath for the meek: ‘But with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek 
of the earth —.” And according to Zephaniah’s prophecy, IX. 
9, “the Lord came to Sion, meek and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 

By meekness a man says to God: “TI am weak and poor, 
do thou answer for me.” It is a true cry, and it enlists the 
power of God in our behalf. All the promises of the New Law 
find their adequate fulfillment in Heaven. So here the land 
that is promised to the meek is not any temporal possession, but 
the richness of the inheritance of Christ. ' In the Old Law 
virtue was encouraged by temporal concessions from God, and 
in that economy the land promised was Palestine. But this 
was only a type of the better promises made to us by Christ; 
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and in that perfect code, all things tend towards Heaven for 
their perfect fulfillment. But this permits also that the arm of 
the Lord should be extended at times to help the meek even in 
this life. God does never give his best gifts to his Saints in 
this life; but, at times, when his wisdom judges it opportune, 
he stretches forth his hand even to those of the Church militant, 
but the fulness of the promise is an inheritance in the abiding 
city of Christ. The opposition between the ways of God and 
the ways of the world is observable also in this beatitude. 
The worldling is forever contending lest some one will violate 
his rights, and take from him that which he claims as his own; 
he jostles others, and strives to exclude them from some 
coveted possession. The meek man does none of these, but 
suffers patiently even the invasion of his rights, and clamors 
not when by unjust methods he is excluded from place or 
possession. In a worldly sense it would seem that he was 
losing all; but God is there, and will give him back for the 
things which in meekness he renounced, a rich inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ. The endeavor to acquire this virtue 
will bring with it the other virtues. In one detail of life the 
specific exercise of this virtue will be called for; in another 
detail, the exercise of another; the aspiration of man should 
embrace them all; so that when his summons comes, he may 
stand before his God vested in all these virtues, one of the 
noblest works of God. Appropriate to this theme are the words 
of St. Chromatius: ‘Man can not be meek, unless he first 
become poor in spirit. Out of riches and worldly cares arise 
lawsuits, quarrels, contentions, hatred, bitterness without end; 
and amid these, how con the mind be meek and gentle, unless 
it cut off by renunciation the causes of anger and strife? The 
sea becomes not calm, unless the winds cease; a fire can not be 
extinguished that is fed with inflammable material; thus the 
mind will not become meek and peaceful, unless those things 
which disturb it are cut off. Well therefore does the Lord join 
gtade to grade; for the poor in Spirit thence begin to be 
meek.” 

The fourth beatitude in the sixth verse of Matthew 
corresponds, in my judgment, to the first sentence of the arst 
verse of Luke. This has been denied by some, but with little 
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foundation. The Lord was not certainly speaking of mere 
natural hunger in Luke, but of that hunger which has a 
religious basis. Now if we join a religious motive to the words 
of St. Luke they become of like import to those of St. Matthew. 
Hence as Matthew has the fuller expression of the truth, we 
shall fix our minds on the exposition of his words. 

One of the mightiest propensities of man is the desire for 
food and drink. As these are necessary for the conservation of 
the individual, nature proclaims her need by a powerful 
impelling force, which in its different manifestations is the 
strongest incentive to human action. Here this natural 
propensity is used in a metaphorical sense to denote the intensity 
of man’s longing for that disposition of soul that makes man a 
friend of God, and gives him a right to an inheritance with 
Christ. The object of the hunger and thirst here can in no 
wise be natural bread and drink, as Maldonatus has led many to 


| believe. The Greek construction makes the ducacoctvn the 


direct object of wewavtes and dupartes. Hence the thing 
meant by Sicacootvn must be the object of the hungering and 
the thirsting. Now dicasoovvn, in Scriptural use, means the 
state of righteousness. It means the possession of the qualities 
which God demands in the soul of man. Hence it signifies that 
faith, hope and charity be lodged deep in the breast, that the 
man be free from mortal sin, and, in a state of grace. As the 
soul of man becomes purified and informed by the grace of God, 
a great longing springs up in the soul to possess supernatural 
wealth. The things of earth reveal themselves to such a soul 
in their true littleness. The divine within man will not be 
satisfied with such husks. It longs to be something truly good 
and great; and to possess something that is really good. That 
which is really good is righteousness here, and the vision of 
God hereafter; hence there arises that hunger which Christ here 
beatifies. By development, this can come to absorb all the 
energies of a man’s being; and then a man can say with Paul: 
“T live now, not I, but Christ liveth in me.” This supernatural 
hunger is not in those men who aim at doing only what is 
necessary; and who try to find out how little will be enough ; 
who thirst not for the living God, but for the prizes of this life ; 
and who are scanty in supernatural acts. But it is of those who 
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feed on the thought of the Lord and his reward; who see him 
in all things; and amid the cares, interests, and pursuits of this 
life, reserve the best part of their hearts for him, as a sanctuary 
where the profane world has never entered. The hunger and 
thirst after righteousness is not different from the hunger and 
’ thirst after the fruition of God, for they both proceed from one 
motive, viz., the love of God, drawing the desires of men away 
from baser things, and fixing them on the real good. Such a 
mighty yearning was in the heart of the Psalmist, when he 
cried: ‘My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when 
shall I come and appear before my God?”—Ps. XLII. 2. And 
again: ‘O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: my 
soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is .... My soul followeth hard 
after thee: thy right hand upholdeth me.”—XLIII. 

The various events of such a man’s life are weighed and 
ordered only in their relation to the supernatural life. At least, 
that is the perfect state of such a life, and the lower 
degrees are ranged in the measure that they approach 
that grand ideal. The human heart fashioned by its Creator 
must have in it aspirations which rise above the things of earth. 
In the man beatified in this class, all these aspiratious are 
developed and fixed on their proper object; they form a grand 
purpose of life, an incentive to action. This begets an interest 
in one’s real destiny; the man feels that he is called to be 
something, and to do something. The taste of this food is 
sweet, it sharpens the hunger; and thus the supernatural 
hunger grows; the taste for baser food is dulled; we feel that 
we possess something of immense value; we wish more of it; 
we are willing to do hard things to come a little closer. With 
every degree of progress, the hunger for this grand perfection 
of our being grows. And therefore say the Scriptures of God: 
‘They that eat me shall yet hunger: and they that drink me 
shall yet thirst.”—Eccli. XXIV. 29. 

The man hungering for righteousness is in strong contrast 
to the ordinary man of the world of our day. Even for the 
believer, in these days, Heaven is somewhat of an abstraction. 
Every day the world moves farther away from the supernatural. 
Society is but faintly sensible of the great truth, that man has 
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but one duty in this life, that is to prepare for eternity. The 
positive effort of life is given to securing worldly advantage; 
religion often receives merely a negative part in our thoughts 
and deeds. When our hearts are not in our work, and we are 
but carried on with the stream of the world, continuing in the 
Church because we find ourselves there, observing religious 
ordinances simply because we are used to them, we are not 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. But the man who 
is hungering and thirsting for righteousness is moved to 
positive deeds, not spasmodically, but daily. His religion is 
not of routine, but an abiding personal religion, which regulates 
his thoughts, words, and deeds, according to the law of God. 
And those chosen souls, who keep themselves from the lusts of 
the world, who live in the perpetual realization and desire of 
the great life of man, when they are met by some great 
temptation to overcome, or something hard to do, they have a 
- source of energy on which to call. 

The road which leads to life everlasting is, in the main, a 
difficult one. To continue persistently therein, one needs a 
strong and earnest desire to attain that state into which the 
road leads. If that desire be a mere matter of routine, one will 
be easily diverted from the straight and narrow path by sensible 
goods scattered along its borders. A man, moving along in the 
Christian way, without this intensity of desire, will do the easy 
things of religion well enough, but will fail when confronted 
with the greater temptations, or when called to perform some 
act that entails a sacrifice. Wherefore the Lord judged it wise 
to set right this fundamental desire; for ““‘unumquemque trahit 
sua cupido.” Actual hunger of the body will often come into 
the lives of those who are hungering and thirsting for 
righteousness. First, there will be the voluntary hunger and 
thirst of those who chastise their bodies and bring them into 
subjection by abstinence from that which the belly craves. 
Then there will be the hunger which follows as a natural 
consequence upon the renunciation of worldly goods. And to 
all these it is promised that they shall be filled. The actual 
possession of the summum bonum will content the eternal 
longings of the human soul made in the image and likeness of 
God, and then will be fulfilled that which is written: ‘They 
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shall be filled with the fatness of thy house; and thou shalt 
make them drink of the torrent of thy pleasure.”—Ps. X XVI. 
Cex V.79. 

The fifth beatitude in the seventh verse of Matthew 
corresponds to the 36th verse of the VI, Chapter of Luke. The 
quality of mercy grows out of the love of the neighbor; it is, in 
fact, but a special manifestation of love. It is a tender, 
compassionate movement of the heart, in which the actual or 
impending suffering of our fellow being is taken into the heart, 
and made a motive of forgiveness or benevolence. Mercy has 
always been regarded as one of the grandest attributes of man. 
This attribute is manifested in two special ways. First it 
moves a man to forgiveness of injuries and offenses, when the 
power is given him to exact punishment for them. No man 
can be godlike without being merciful, for mercy is above all 
the other attributes of God. ‘‘And the Lord passed by before 
him and proclaimed: The Lord, the Lord God, merciful, 
and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin.”——Exod. XXXIV. 6—7. ‘But thou art 
a God ready to pardon, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness.”—-Nehem. IX. 17. “For I knew that 
thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger and of 
great kindness.”—Jonah IV. 2. “And David said unto God, I 
am ina great strait: Let me fall now into the hand of the 
Lord, for very great are his mercies.’—I. Chron. XXI. 13. 
“Let thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may live, for thy 
law is my delight.’—Ps. CXIX. 77. “The Lord is gracious, 
and full of compassion; slow to anger, and of great mercy. 
The Lord is good to all: and his tender mercies are above all 
his works.’’—Ps. CXLV. 8—g. “It is of the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed, because his compassions fail not. 
They are new every morning : great is thy faithfulness.”— 
Lamentations III. 22. ‘O give thanks unto the Lord; for he 
is good ; for his mercy endureth forever.”—I. Chron. XVI. 34. 
The chief theme of the Psalms is the multitude of the mercies 
of the Lord. ‘All the ways of the Lord are mercy and truth, 
unto such as keep his covenant and his testimonies.’’—Ps. 
XXV.10. ‘For thy mercy is great even unto the heavens 
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and thy truth unto the clouds.”—Ps. LVII. 10. ‘For thy 
mercy is great above the heavens: and thy truth reacheth unto 
the clouds.”—Ps. CVIII. 4. Every one of the twenty-six verses 
of the one hundred and thirty-sixth psalm closes with the 
declaration: ‘“‘— for his mercy endureth forever.” ‘I will 
sing of the mercies of the Lord forever.”—Ps. LX XX. 1. 

The Psalmist has exhausted the power of language to extol 
the mercies of the Lord. He has made them higher than the - 
heavens, and as enduring as eternity. 

Now the perfection of man is in becoming like his Creator. 

‘He was made in God’s likeness, and bidden become perfect, 
even as God is perfect. We have seen what place mercy has 
among the attributes of God; let it have a corresponding place 
among man’s qualities of soul. 

The second manifestation of mercy is in relieving suffering. 
God wishes all humanity to be bound together by bonds of love 
and brotherhood. Now this is impossible, unless man is moved 
to compassionate and relieve human suffering. It is only a 
narrow, selfish heart that can look on unmoved at the sad 
spectacle of human misery and distress. The truly Christian 
heart is always a large heart, a heart of large sympathies. If 
we could place a goodly number of such men throughout the 
world in the different places of human life, the whole life of 
man would be bettered and raised. For one strong good man 
exerts his influence upon those of a considerable radius about 
him. 

A powerful inducement to be merciful is laid down in the 
beatitude. A proportion is proclaimed between our dealings 
with our fellow mortals, and God’s dealings with us: the 
merciful shall obtain mercy. Nowhere is this proportion more 
nervously enunciated than by St. James, II. 13: ‘For 
judgment without mercy to him that hath not shown mercy ; 
and mercy exalteth itself above judgment.” It is plainly there 
said that God will deal with man after the manner in which he 
has dealt with his fellow man. Even more, the second member 
says that the mercy that a man shall have done in life will 
enter in, and turn away the judgment of God due for other 
transgressions. And yet the judgment of God remains true, for 
the worth of mercy is so great before God that it turns away his 
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indignation; it draws down his richest graces; and finally, in 
the marvellous ways of God’s dealing with the soul, it succeeds 
in actually triumphing over the judgments of God. Let, 
therefore, the man who shuts up his heart from his suffering 
brother, and looks on unmoved at the sorrows of man, 
remember, thus shall the Lord deal with him in that dread day, 
when we shall all need mercy. In many ways is this grand 
precept broken. It is broken by every hard and selfish thought 
that harbors in the heart of man. It is broken whenever 
human misery is made the means of personal advantage or 
gratification of revenge. It is broken when we fail to do what 
is in our power to relieve the wide-spread suffering in our land. 
And this relief should tend to relieve both the moral and 
physical ills of mankind. It is broken by him who, in 
remembrance of an offence, hardens his heart against a man in 
need; it is broken by the man who squeezes his large 
percentage of profit out of half paid operatives; it is broken by 
the man who takes the price of bread from the drunkard and 
his family, and deals out therefor the drunkard’s bowl. It is 
the lusts of the world that choke up the avenues to mercy; for 
when a man rises above the earth, and begins to breathe that 
purer, spiritual atmosphere, there come into his heart softenings 
from Heaven, and his heart expands to receive God, and 
humanity for the love of God. Of course, it needs not be said 
that the proportion between the mercy which God will show 
and the mercy which man shows, is the proportion of analogy. 
As God’s nature is above that of man, and God’s power above 
the power of man, so will his retribution be above the 
comprehension of man. Neither is that blessed retribution 
restricted to the future life of man; it is participated even here 
in rich graces, visible and invisible benefits, and God’s 
comforting love, even in this life. A man should make the 
practical resolve from these considerations to show mercy in 
large degree to every man; to grow in mercy, and to make his 
life serviceable to others. ‘ 

The sixth beatitude in the 8th verse of Matthew has no 
explicit parallel in Luke. Men differ in explaining the sense 
of these words. Schegg and others interpret them of the 
specific virtue of chastity. Augustine, Bede, Rhabanus Maurus, 
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Chrysostom, Menocchi, Lamy, Schanz, and Maldonatus 
understand by the cleanness of heart, the simplicity of heart of 
those who are innocent and guileless. But by far the greater 
number of authorities interpret the words of the generic virtue 
of freedom from grievous sin. his is the opinion adopted by 
all the Fathers and writers, except the few cited for the 
aforesaid opinions; and, indeed, it is practically certain. All 
sin is a defilement, a staining of the heart. The affection for 
sin defiles and renders foul the desires. It was a defect of 
Pharisaic teaching to limit all religion to outer religion. Now 
‘the religion of Christ is preeminently an zzner religion. This 
religion calls for the cleaning out from the heart of man of 
every species of pollution. This is based on Christ’s clear 
teaching. ‘But those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart; and they defile the man. For out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies: these are the 
things which defile a man.”—Matt. XV. 18—20. But to say 
that a man is clean of heart, says more than that merely 
these crimes are not in his life. It says that they are not in 
his affections; that his mind has a horror of them; that it 
shrinks away from any approach to them. It says that a man’s 
heart is right before God; that his thoughts are upon things 
pleasing to God; that his desires are upright and honorable. 
Christ is commending here that inner love of everything pure 
and good which refines the heart; which causes it to loathe 
moral defilement; so that not only is sin shunned for fear of the 
punishment, but because it conflicts with the refined spiritual 
tastes of the heart. ‘To these is promised the vision of God. 
As in the other beatitudes, so here this fulfillment is perfected 
in Heaven, but yet it finds a partial verification here. As we 
are pleased to be in the society of people of refined and virtuous 
thoughts, so the Creator draws near to those pure souls who 
keep themselves unspotted from the world. He makes his 
presence known not by sensible vision, but by those wondrous 
revelations to the soul. We know by that mysterious inner 
consciousness that he is near, and that we are in his love. By 
this cleanness of heart, the spiritual perception of the soul is 
fortified; it can not unlock the mysteries, but it sees enough of 
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God’s ways to draw it to have faith in him, and to love him. 
In fact, there is a direct proportion between the cleanness of 
heart and the spiritual understanding of the soul. The greater 
the cleanness of the heart, the more penetrating the vision, both 
in this life and the life to come. Every moral defilement is a 
disease weakening the powers of the soul. Now the soul that 
is gross and carnal in its thoughts aud desires is especially 
weakened in its spiritual vision, so that in the words of Paul: 
“The animal man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God; 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them 
because they are spiritually discerned.”—I. Cor. II. Hence it 
was the intention of Christ to proclaim the affinity that exists 
between clean, refined hearts and the pure essence of God. 
That quality of their being binds them nearer to God in this 
life and in eternity. ‘That quality raises man in the scale of 
being ; it removes him farther from the life of the brute, and 
closer to the life of the angel; and insures to him a closer 
personal society of God. When a man, therefore, feels that 
God has receded from him, and that his hold on the 
supernatural is slipping away from him, it is vain to appeal to 
the mere power of intellect to find God again. Let him purify 
his heart, and God will come back to him, and bring with him 
faith, hope, and love. And again, it is vain for a man who is 
seeking Christ to expect to bring himself by the mere force of 
intellect into the true fold. If he would set about and purge 
his heart from all uncleanness; and then humble himself, and 
ask for faith, the Father would draw him to Christ. 

God loves peace. One of the chief characteristics of the 
kingdom of the Messiah is peace. Whatever violates peace 
violates the order of the universe. The harmony of 
all things with each other, and the whole with God 
is peace. The state of Heaven is peace; the state of hell 
is eternal discord and chaotic disorder. Now the state of 
Heaven is always in some degree reflected in the lives of the 
truly good; hence does the Savior commend the peacemakers. 
In many places in Holy Scripture, God is called the God of 
peace. Peace is the normal condition of God and of all his 
creatures. When peace is banished from any thing, it is in a 
state of fever. Its faculties are impaired, and it can not give 
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that glory to God that was intended in its creation. ‘The 
preservation of a state so essential to the well-being of all things, 
is an important factor in God’s Providence over the universe. 
Thus saith Paul: “God is not the author of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all the churches of the saints——I. Cor. XIV. 33. 
God is the author of peace, and those who move with him will 
be authors of peace. They will carry out on earth the designs 
of God. This unanimity of purpose and action will produce 
a likeness of nature, so that they shall merit to be called 
like to God, the sons of God. For as he operates to preserve 
‘peace in the universe, so they in their several spheres 
restore and preserve peace. All the elect are the sons of God, 
and it is not the intention of the writer to classify by 
themselves the peacemakers, but to represent vividly the 
excellence of the virtue by placing after it that particular 
phase of the state of the elect to which peacemaking corresponds 
in nature. 

The Greek term is not epnwxoi, but efpnvooi, the 
peacemakers. ‘Therefore it imports more than mere existence 
in a peaceful state; although that is good, and included. But 
the term means an active endeavor to put down discord and 
contentions, and reduce all things to peace. On a clear serene 
day, we can see a great way up into heaven’s blue, but when 
the sky is overcast, and the storm rages, and the elements are 
in contention, that clearer view of heaven is shut out. So it is 
in the soul of man, peace keeps down all tumult, that he may 
hear the voice of God ; peace clears the moral atmosphere, that 
the vision of the eye may stretch upward to God. Strife 
undoes it all, and shuts out the influence of Heaven from man’s 
life. ‘This peace is not to be confounded with apathy, and 
moral stagnation. It is a peace that is at the same time active; 
that takes a keen interest in everything that affects the better 
life of man; it is a peace that is tranquil in believing, because 
it has come at certainty through the grace of God and the 
obedience of faith. It is a peace like to the peace of the Son of 
God, intense in action, but gentle, unobtrusive. Great effects 
are not produced by noise and contention. The action of 
God should be the norm of all action, and he moves all things 


in peace. 
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Now God desires peace in every department of human life ; 
peace in the home, peace in society, peace in the Church, peace 
in the state. Every man is invited to promote that peace in a 
degree commensurate with the place which he fills in the world. 
But it is especially in the domestic and. social relations of man 
that the blessing of peacemaking is intended here by the Lord. 
“An even, unvaried life is the lot of most men, made up of 
commonplace events, commonplace interests, and we are apt to 
despise it, and get tired of it, and to long to see the world.” 
We think such a life affords no great opportunity for bringing 
out the grand ideals of Christ. ‘To rise up, and go through 
the same duties, and then to rest again, day after day,—to pass 
week after week, beginning with mass on Sunday, and then to 
our worldly tasks,—so to continue till year follows year, and 
we gradually get old,—an unvaried life like this is apt to seem 
unprofitable to us, when we dwell upon the thought of it. 
Many indeed there are who do not think at all; but live in their 
round of employments, in the dull routine of their circumscribed 
lives, without care about God and religion, driven on by the 
natural course of things in a dull irrational way like the beasts 
that perish.” But the man who feels that he has a soul, and a 
work to do, and a reward to be gained, greater or less, according 
as he improves the talents committed to him, then he is naturally 
moved to be anxious to do something unusual, and he asks: 
“What must Ido to please God?” ‘Sometimes he is led to 
think he ought to be useful on a large scale, and goes out of his 
line of life, that he may be doing something worth doing, as he 
considers it. The life of the Blessed Virgin, and the lives of 
the Saints assure us that we need not give up our usual manner 
of life in order to serve God; that the most humble and quietest 
station is acceptable to Him, if improved daily,—nay, affords 
means for maturing the highest Christian character.” 

Now indeed there is danger that the uneventfulness of life, 
and the monotone of life may engender spiritual insensibility. 
Men’s souls are influenced by that which exists around them, 
and full often we find that men’s souls have become like their 
environment, dull and small. This, of course, comes from 
looking at the world with worldly eyes, and froma lack of 
soul-culture. The way to change it is not to take the man out 
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of his way of life, but to bring into his soul the true idea of the 
truly good and great things of life. The true greatness of 
human life is not the magnitude of worldly achievement; 
indeed that is in reality a mere bauble, deceptive and worthless. 
The true greatness of human life does not consist in the depth 
and range of intellectual perceptions; for what is all the 
knowledge of all men compared to the knowledge of God? 
But the greatness of human life consists in the bringing of 
Heaven into the life of man; it consists in suffering and 
humiliation for a moral end; it consists in making the great 
end of life things which the world reputes as of no worth, 
reputes as the foolishness of the cross. 

This being so, it is possible for a man to make his life 
sublime in the narrowest environment. God’s estimate of 
things is the exact reverse of the world’s estimate. The things 
which the world esteems great, God esteems little; and the 
_ things which the world esteems little, God esteems great. And 
God’s estimate is the only true one. Thus a man working for 
the world may logically complain of the narrowness of his life, 
but in working for Heaven, the position in life is indifferent. 
The materials for eminent sanctity are in every Christian life. 
There is good to be done in every life, and God asks that man 
take it up and do it. 

So the man who would long to enroll himself among the 
Lord’s peacemakers needs not go outside his line of life. Let 
him preserve peace in his home; and, amid the thousand 
natural shocks that domestic life is subject to, let him by 
counsel and command, by deed and noble example, promote 
peace. This will often require strong moral courage, to bear 
the asperities of the various members of the household. God 
does not exact of us that we effect the disarmament of Europe, 
but he does ask of us, that we establish the peace of God in the 
circle of our daily lives. 

Now the great disturbers of domestic peace are stiffness in 
maintaining our own opinion, selfish attention to our wants and 
comforts, obstinacy in following our own will, and lack of 
fortitude to bear trials with patience. It is nobler in the mind 
to suffer with equanimity the troubles of ordinary life than to 
rush to death in battle. Such evenness of temper shows a soul 
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that is in possession of itself, and having the right appreciation 
of virtue. ‘The peacemaker will not only preserve peace amid 
the asperities of life, but he will promote it in others. People 
often quarrel, and become divided by misunderstanding. 
Something happens, is misconstrued; and both parties feel 
indignant. This indignation prevents them from coming 
together to obtain a right understanding of the matter. The 
paths of their lives diverge. It is easy thereafter for each to see 
the other’s actions in their worst light. And thus the breach 
widens, and the bond of perfection is sadly broken. Now if the 
peacemaker comes upon the scene, with a wise counsel and 
prudent appeal to the better elements of both, he is able to take 
away the error, and bring back these lives again into harmony. 
There is much potentiality for good in man that continually 
goes to waste for the lack of some kind counselor to bring it 
into act. 

Again, there is merit before God for the peaceful 
disposition of the heart, even though occasion were wanting for 
it to manifest itself in outward action. Man judges of the 
properties of things from the nature of the actions which come 
under the observation of human faculties. He judges of man’s 
heart from his external actions; he can not read the heart 
itself. But with God it is otherwise. He weighs in their just 
value the dispositions of the heart; he knows the potential good 
in us, and the potential evil; he knows our fortitude in 
standing fast in virtue, even before we are tried; and he knows 
our weakness, even while we are in a present state of virtue. 
And so it is with the virtue of peacemaking. If the whole 
interior man is in a state of peace with man and with nature, 
this is the fulfillment of the beatitude, even though no great 
occasion presents itself for calling forth this quality of soul. 

And again, in the ordinary neighborly intercourse of man 
with man, the peacemaker has a fruitful field. Much of the 
evil of human society is caused by the litigious spirit in man. 
This is especially true in Americans. We are over-jealous of 
our personal rights and liberties. Often is it verified that the 
real motive in a litis-contestation is simply the gratification of a 
vindicated right. If the litigants were asked for an opinion on 
the excellence of the beatitudes, they would readily assent to 
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the beautiful doctrine, but the truth is assented to without 
making any due impression on the heart. What society needs 
is not more courts and lawyers, but more peacemakers. 

As we study the great ethical code of these beatitudes, and 
then look out upon the world, and see such a faint reflection of 
it in the ordinary life of man, we might be tempted to think 
that the message of the Lord had been too sublime for man, and 
had failed by having contemplated an ideal man, and not man 
ashe is. ‘This would be to mistake the scope of the Gospel. 
Christ never promised to reform the world as the world. He 
offered to reform man by taking him out of the world. For 
this cause Paul saith: ‘For our citizenship (wodérevya) is in 
Heaven; from whence we look also for the Savior, the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”—Phil. III. 20. It is vain therefore to look for 
the grand ideal of Christ in the man of the world. Look for 
him in those chosen souls who keep aloof from the spirit of the 
world. These souls will never constitute the great bulk of 
mankind. It is a mystery that the spirit of the world has the 
many, and God has the few. 

Carlyle called it a tragedy that one man _ should die 
ignorant, who had capacity for knowledge. Is it not a greater 
tragedy that a man having capacity for God and immortal life 
should lie like a beast sleeping the sleep of the world, and 
while the ‘‘body stands so broad, and brawny, the soul should 
lie blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, almost annihilated?” 

Of course, these beatitudes have their degrees. In some 
degree they must be found in every soul that shall see 
salvation; in their fullest degree they are found only in a few 
grander spirits, who follow Christ more closely, and who 
continually look upward, and discern their celestial home. 

Man should be ever conscious that within him is a 
Prometheus bound, struggling to be free. The divine in man 
is hemmed in, and fettered by this solid flesh of ours. ‘‘ For the 
corruptible body is a load upon the soul, and the earthly 
habitation presseth down the mind that museth upon many 
things.’—Wisdom, IX. 15. And the result is that many men 
‘live as though man were but a patent digester; and the belly 
with its adjuncts were the grand reality.” In such men, we find 
not the fulfillment of the ideal of the beatitudes. Let him 
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therefore who aspires to bring into his life this great teaching, 
not waste his time in bootless sighing for impossible things; let 
him apply the code at once to the ordinary affairs of domestic 
and social life. Hast thou in thy own home by kind word and 
patient yielding, and prudent counseh stilled the tempest of 
hearts, and calmed the rising passions of wrath and discord? 
Thy deed is known in Heaven; thou art a peace-maker of 
Christ. Hast thou come between thy contending neighbors 
with kindly offices of charity and reconciliation? hast thou 
driven out the spirit of hatred and revenge from the meanest 
human bosom? hast thou in any measure, or in any way made 
men hate each other less, and love each other more? hast thou, 
when reviled, offended, and wronged, kept thy soul in a state of 
peace, being content to commit thy cause to God who knoweth 
the secrets of hearts? If thou hast done this, or if thou wilt do 
this, be of good cheer, thou art enrolled in the army of Christ 
under the standard of the cross. 

The opportunities of peacemaking meet us at every step of 
life’s journey. Every life has its storms, and needs its 
peacemakers. And they to whom strength of mind, and talents, 
and education have been given should use these gifts to smooth 
the rough and crooked ways in the lives of those who have 
received less. 

A valuable office of the peacemaker may be illustrated as 
follows: Some friend or acquaintance comes to us, and relates 
something received from a fellow mortal which has moved him 
to indignation. The nature of the thing received may be 
various, calling for various treatment. In the first place, it may 
be a positive certain injustice and wrong. In such case, there is 
no profit in trying to convince the person that the thing is 
justifiable. He knows that it is not, and whatever effect our 
counsel might have upon him for the moment, the remembrance 
of the wrong would surge up, and cancel it svon afterward. 
The first thing therefore to do is to induce the person to a cool 
review of the fact in all its bearings, being careful to show the 
person that you are not eager to weaken his side of the 
question. Such treatment begets confidence, and the person 
will reveal all that is necessary for a true understanding of the 
case. In such dispassionate review of a fact, many things will 
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come out, which, when explained properly, will lessen the 
anger of the contestant. The next thing to consider is the 
subjective state of the person, whether he will stand the 
perfection of the law which is of counsel, or whether the most 
to be hoped is the preservation of that which binds under 
precept; and the advice given will vary accordingly. Then we 
must examine whether the state of the case, permits a recourse 
to law. ‘There are, of course, cases where the injustice is great 
and plain, but circumstances make a recourse to judicial 
settlement profitless to the individual. In such cases, such 
procedure is to be dissuaded ; for the gratification of the spirit 
of revenge may never be made the motive of a suit at law. In 
such cases, the weakness of human law will still intensify the 
person’s anger, and the only availing motive to calm the 
distressed soul is to induce him to lay his cause before God, the 
true judge of man. It is marvellous how this thought will 
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wracked by the flaws and errors, and delays in human law can 
be made to rest calmly on the knowledge that God’s justice is 
sure, and his judgments true. It isa maddening thought that 
no one can be made to see the justice of a man’s cause. To 
impress on such a one that God sees the justice of it, and that 
in his own time, he will render full justice, takes away 
the madness from a mind in which God holds a place. But 
in acase which calls for a process of law to render justice, 
it will be the office of the peacemaker to keep the mind 
from hatred and thoughts of revenge, even while justice 
is sought in the courts. This will be, of course, difficult, 
especially in rude minds. 

A state of hatred in the mind is often due toa certain 
confusion of the person of the offender with the act of offense. 
The offense is evil, and no power can make us love it; and we 
are apt to look at offender and offense “sub uno respectu.” 
What we really should do, and move others to do, is to look 
back of the offense to the person of the man bearing the image 
of God in his soul, for whom Heaven was made, and Christ was 
born. But in the great majority of cases, we shall find that the 
gravity of the offence exists only in the imagination of the 
offended. In these cases, we have only to show forth the true 
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nature of the action, moving the offended person to a benign 
interpretation of all doubtful features of the same, aud bringing 
into strong relief the redeeming features. Of course, all must 
have a basis of truth; for if we overdo the plea for the offender, 
our whole argument will be donbted and rejected. And 
throughout it all, the leading thought must be that we are not 
called to love the personal qualities of man, nor man in himself 
considered, but as he is a creature of God; that is, we are called 
to include him in that grand act of love that centres in God. 

A frequent source of bitterness and strife among mortals is 
the circulation of damaging reports. In this class of evils often 
the effect produced is much greater than enters into the mind 
of the one who circulates the report. As the nature of a thing 
is brought into stronger relief and better known by some 
examination of its opposite, so we may come at a_ better 
knowledge of the value of peacemaking by some reflections on 
the phase of trouble-making known as detraction. The 
detractor is the exact opposite of the peacemakers. As the 
microbes and bacilli spread disease, so the evil tongue spreads 
discontent, contention, and strife in communities. God is the 
author of peace, and the peacemakers are his agents; Satan is 
the author of hate and strife, and the detractors are his agents. 
Back and forth they operate between individuals and families, 
and pour the poison of hell into hearts; and foster the worst 
passions of the human breast. Always the worst is transmitted, 
and the imagination is called in to dress up the report, and 
make it startling. Detraction is preeminently the vice of 
people of low intellectual status, and its ravages are especially 
prevalent in the homes of the common people. 

The duty of the peacemaker regarding these reports is 
manifold, yet plain. In the first place, it is his duty, when an 
evil report comes to him, to work that which in him lies to 
suppress it, and to endeavor to impress the detractor with the 
baseness of his action in circulating the report. But it is 
especially with the injured party that the office of the 
peacemaker is effective. Some one comes to us and relates that 
a certain person has circulated an evil report about him. The 
heart is swollen with resentment and anger. Now many a one 
will make answer: ‘“ Yes, I heard that, and such and such 
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other things that the same individual said of you.” But the 
peacemaker begins softly to speak of good things which the 
aforesaid individual has said of the offended party ; of certain 
neighborly acts rendered ; of evidences known to himself of the 
esteem in which the offended party is held by the aforesaid 
neighbor. ‘Then the magnitude of the offense is reduced to its 
proper dimensions, the palliating features are brought out, the 
lack of malice, and the thoughtlessness of the utterance; 
perhaps also it will be possible to insist on the uncertainty of 
the information. But even in the case of the blackest and 
most malicious detraction or calumny, there is always the 
example of Christ to which to appeal, to soften all offended - 
hearts. 

Joining the tenth verse of Matthew with the preceding, 
some have contended that there is here promulgated eight 
beatitudes. This is the more common opinion, and is embodied 
in catechetical instructions among English Catholics. ‘Tostatus 
and others limit the number to seven, chiefly because the 
reward here indicated is not specifically different from that in 
the first beatitude. The whole discussion is vain. The idea of 
numeration was certainly not in the Lord’s mind. Neither was 
it his purpose to so individualize these beatitudes that they 
might be numbered as distinct quotations. He had not in 
mind to give seven truths, or eight truths, but all truth; and 
naturally these truths intertwine and merge into one another. 
The numeration is a human invention to aid the mind to seize 
and retain the doctrine, and we believe that the number eight 
serves best for the purpose. As the doctrine of the tenth verse 
of Matthew is expanded and developed in the subsequent verses, 
we shall expound its sense in the exposition of the following 
texts: 
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11. Blessed are ye when 
men shall reproach you, and 
persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. 


12. Rejoice, and be exceed- 
ing glad: for great is your 
reward in Heaven: for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which 
were before you. 
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22. Blessed are ye, when 
men shall hate you, and when 


they shall reject you from 


them, and reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, 
for the Son of man’s sake. 


23. Rejoice in that day, 
and leap for joy: for behold, 
your reward is great in Heaven: 
for in the same manner did 
their fathers unto the prophets. 


—— 
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13. Yeare the salt of the 
earth: but if the salt have lost 
its savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted? it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men. 

14. Yeare the light of the 
world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. 

15. Neither do men light 
a lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and 
it shineth unto all that are in 
the house. 

16. Even so let your light 
shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is 
in Heaven. 
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24. But woe unto you that 
are rich! for ye have received 
your consolation. 

25. Woe unto you, ye that 
are full now! for ye shall 
hunger. Woe unto you, ye 
that laugh now! for ye shall 
mourn and weep. 

26. Woe unto you, when 
all men shall speak well of 
you! for in the same manner 
did their fathers to the false 
prophets. 


In the 11th verse of Matthew, pjua is added after srovnpov 
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Syriac versions, and is endorsed by Origen. 


It is also found in the 
In the 13th verse 


of Matthew, we find the reading AAnOjv in &, B, C, 1, 33, and 


in some codices of the Philoxenian Syriac. 


The greater 


number of authorities favor the reading PrAnOhvac. 
In the 25th verse of Luke, viv is added after eumemAnopeévor 
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In the 26th verse, most of 


the authorities add waves before of av@pwrot. 
In the life of man there are two contrary forces forever in 


action. 
have their followers. 


Both are powerful, both have their motives, and both 
Between these forces there is an essential 


enmity. ‘The one is the spirit of the world, which makes man 
a creature of the earth; shapes his life in conformity with the 
ideas which regulate the life of worldlings; makes him a 
persona grata to the powerful ones of earth. The other is the 
Spirit of God, which moves man to renunciation of earthly 
goods; which moves man to despise the false philosophy, and 
the false principles of the earthly man for God and truth. 
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These two spirits divide humanity into earthly men and 
heavenly men; and between these two classes there is a conflict. 
The power of the earth, and the fat of the earth have always 
been chiefly in the hands of the earthly class. Such things 
constitute the prize that the spirit of- the world gives in return 
for the service of immortal souls, and many follow. This 
spirit comes close to us; it is entrenched in every department 
of human life; it makes use of all the show and pomp, and 
pageantry. It labors in every plane of man’s life to eliminate 
the supernatural, and enthrone the natural. Man is by nature 
a fallen being; and to follow the spirit of the world, all that he 
has to do is to give up, and flow with the mighty tide of human 
life. To go with the Spirit of God means resistance and 
combat; it means to do things that nobody else is doing; it 
means to do at every step what man naturally hates to do; it 
means to cast our lot with the few, and forego comfort and ease, 
and to make our future mode of being, of which we know so 
little, more real than this sensible warm life which we love. 
Hence it is verified that the many and the powerful are arrayed 
on the side of the spirit of the world, and these have always 
persecuted those who followed not the world’s mode of thinking 
and the world’s mode of doing. This has been the history of 
man from the beginning. The impious Cain slew the pious 
Abel. Abraham was compelled to go out from his own people 
and from his own possessions in order to serve God. The 
infidel Ishmael harrassed Isaac; the impious Esau hated and 
sought to kill Jacob. The brethren of Joseph conspired against 
his life. Pharaoh and his hosts oppressed Israel; the Israelites 
themselves turned against Moses; Saul sought the life of David. 
The persecution of the early Prophets may be learned from the 
soliloquy of Eliah: ‘And he said: I have been very zealous 
for the Lord God of hosts: ‘because the children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thy altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword, and I, even I only, am left, and they 
seek my life to take it away.”—I. (III.) Kings, XIX. 14. It 
was no light persecution that drew from the man of God such a 
bitter plaint. The Prophet Micah prophesied the truth to the 
impious Ahab, and was therefor smitten in the face, and cast 
into prison, afflicted and* reserved for death. Jeremiah 
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prophesied the truth to the princes of Israel, and because he 
would not fill them with false vain hopes, they smote him, and 
cast him into prison. They sought power from the King to 
kill him: “Then they took Jeremiah and cast him into the 
dungeon of Malchiah the son of Hammelech, that was in the 
court of the prison: and they let down Jeremiah with cords. 
And in the dungeon there was no water, but mire; so Jeremiah 
sank in the mire.”—Jer. XX XVIII. 6. 

It is a well founded tradition with Jews and early Fathers 
_ that Jeremiah was sawed in twain by a saw by command 
of the impious Manasseh. 

Of the persecutions of the Saints of the Old Law Paul 
discourses in Hebrews, XI. 37—38: ‘They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they were slain with the 
sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented; of whom the world was 
not worthy. They wandered in deserts, and in mountains; in 
dens and caves of the earth.” 

A terrible persecution fell upon the faithful of Israel under 
the Seleucid. Now Christ looking forward, and foreseeing 
that the life of his Church would be in persecution, animated 
his followers to fortitude and perseverance by the example of 
the heroes of old. As his discourse was primarily intended for 
his Apostles and disciples, he brings into especial prominence 
what the lives of the Prophets had been. They were called to 
succeed into the place of the Prophets, to make head against 
the same spirit of the world, to speak God’s truth fearlessly ; 
and they were to expect the same treatment at the hands of the 
world. And they received it. The story of the first three 
centuries tells of the mighty conflict between the exponents of 
the law of Christ and the spirit of the world. The Christians 
were hated by men; the name of Christian was an emblem of 
reproach and reviling. And those heroes of old actually did 
rejoice, and were glad in the midst of persecution; for they 
looked forward to Christ and his reward. 

The qualification that the Evangelists record here is plain. 
Luke says that the persecution must be for Christ’s sake; and 
Matthew says that, to be meritorious, it must be falsely put 
upon us. To suffer persecution for crime places not a man in 
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this blessed class. ‘hese evils must, as Matthew says, be borne 
for the sake of righteousness, which he afterwards explains to 
be borne for the sake of the Lord. Hence St. Peter saith: 
“ But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an 
evil-doer, or as a busy-body in other men’s matters. But if any 
man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him 
glorify God for this cause.”—I. Pet. IV. 15—16. 

It is evident that Christ is here not merely exhorting to 
perseverance through persecution, but predicting a state which, 
in various degrees, has always been the life of the Church. 

Some explain the zame of which Christ speaks, in saying 
that men would cast out their zame as evil, to mean not the 
proper name of the individual, but the name of Christian, by 
which his followers were to be known. Though this is 
supported by the authority of able commentators, I prefer to 
understand thereby the individual name of the several ones. 
The name of a man is a symbol of the man, and its hearing 
calls up an idea of the man in the human mind. Christ 
signified that so intense would be the world’s hatred, that any 
symbol that called up the idea of his followers in the minds of 
their persecutors would be hated, and its very sound would stir 
the soul with deep disgust. This opinion includes the former; 
for it says that every appellation by which men would designate 
his followers would be hated by men. 

The Lord not only exhorts to patience in these trials and 
persecutions, but even bids them rejoice and be glad. Now 
these words plainly mean that Christ’s followers should be more 
pleased at the reception of persecution than its opposite. ‘This 
is impossible to the natural man. It is impossible for the 
indifferently good man. And yet it is the only logical position 
for a Christian. 

The error with many Christians is that they never receive 
into their souls the fulness of the truths of Christianity. They 
receive a certain smattering of half understood truths, and hang 
feebly to these, at the same time that they go largely with the 
world. The world has no difficulty in placing its inducements 
before men; they are in our own corrupt nature, and in 
everything we see; but Heaven’s inducements only reveal 
themselves to the soul that has purified itself from the grosser 
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things of earth, and hence they are often neglected and ignored. 
Now the Christian code demands things of a man that he will 
not do without an inducement; and Christ holds out this 
inducement in the great reward in Heaven. 

Erroneous theorists have attacked the goodness of actions 
done for reward. In fact, the doctrine of the service of God for 
hope of reward is almost exclusively a Catholic tenet. ‘That 
the doctrine is supported by clear scriptural authority, is 
sufficiently proven from this passage, but we have cumulative 
_ evidence for the same doctrine in the Psalter, in Paul’s Epistles 
and in other portions of Scripture. Man has an obligation to 
pay heed to all the Lord’s words, and very often in Scripture is 
the hope of reward held out as an inducement for man’s service. 
It would be absurd to hold out to man this hope, if it were 
wrong for man to make of it a motive of action. And in the 
present text, and in many other declarations of the Lord, the 
hope of reward is made the very foundation of man’s Christian 
life. Catholic commentators cite in proof of the Catholic 
doctrine verse 112 of Ps. CXIX. (Vulg. CX VIII.) which stands 
thus in the Vulgate: ‘Inclinavi cor meum ad _ faciendas 
justificationes tuas in eeternum propter retributionem.” The 
Hebrew original does not justify this reading. According to 
the aforesaid original, it should read: “I have inclined my 
heart to perform thy statutes forever, even unto the end.” 
Hence, there is no proving force in the arguments drawn from 
the Vulgate reading of this text. But we do not need this text. 
The great hope that animated Paul in his great life was the 
hope of reward. He fills his hearers with that same great hope. 
He appeals to the example of ‘Moses who esteemed the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, 
for he looked forward unto the recompense of a reward.”— 
Heb. XI. 26. 

The error of those who reject the service that looks forward 
unto a reward is that they falsely believe that the respect of a 
reward detracts from the love of God. This is not so; for God 
himself is the essence of that reward. God has prepared a 
blessed state of existence for man, in which he is to enjoy the 
vision of God, and a state of transcendental happiness with 
God. It is his will that man should strive to attain this, and 
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he holds it before him amid the heavy sorrows of earth. The 
appreciation of felicity, which is God’s gift, takes nothing from 
the giver, but intensifies our love for the Supreme Good; for 
the reason that he is good to us. ‘To endeavor to love God, 
even though he were oblivious of us,.and had nothing for us, is 
to endeavor to conceive an impossible concept. God would 
deny his nature, if he were not good to the being into whom he 
had placed capability and longings for the vision of God. 
And any thought that contemplated changing the nature 
of God is impossible and vain. Man is asked to love God, 
as he is, the Supreme Good and rewarder of man. In this 
concept, God and his reward are embraced in the same order 
that they exist in his own divine nature; and the act is 
possible and good. Any other conception is impossible to man 
and a vanity. It would be as reasonable to ask one’s self, 
if one would be willing to go to Hell to avoid sin. The 
concept deserves no answer, because it implies a contradiction, 
and is unthinkable. 

The second term here used by Luke to express joy in 
persecution is cxiptjcate from oxiptdw, which properly means 
to spring, to leap, to bound. It indicates a great degree of joy, 
which is often manifested by such movements. ‘The true life 
of the Christian can not be understood by the world. These 
are especially the days of half men and half Christians, and not 
much heed is paid to this divine exhortation. Man would 
rejoice in such manner, if he made a million, or received a high 
office, or rose to fame. ‘These are the realities of earth, and the 
earthly man rejoices in their possession. Now faith makes the 
possessions of Heaven equally real to the heavenly man, and he 
rejoices in their possession. As the very pushing forward to 
the things of God involves a persecution, and as persecution is 
the best test that we have broken away from the spirit of the 
world, and are following the Spirit of God, so does the Christian 
rejoice in persecution, to which is attached a corresponding 
reward. This is only possible for the man who lives in 
Heaven, and who counts his;wealth by what he has stored up 
there, and rejoices in its accumulation. Filled with this spirit, 
Peter and John, when beaten for the cause of Christ, “went 
forth from the presence of the Council, rejoicing that they were 
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accounted worthy to suffer shame for his name.—<Acts, V. 41. 
Sustained by the same hope, the martyrs went forth intrepidly 
and gladly to die for Christ. 

The prophecy contained in the words of Christ was literally 
fulfilled in the lives of the Apostles, and all his first followers. 
It has been fulfilled ever since in the life of the Church, and in 
greater or less degree in the lives of her individual members. 
The peace which came to the Church under Constantine was 
soon after broken by Julian the Apostate. He was succeeded 
by the Arians, who enlisted the power of the state against the 
members of the true faith. As the Church spread to other 
lands, she encountered the opposition of the spirit of the world, 
and the words of Christ were fulfilled in the lives of her 
teachers and her children. The mighty wave of Islamism 
swept: over the East, and setting in westward threatened to 
submerge Christianity. The Church was allowed to suffer but 
not to die. And then the great Apostasy broke out, and 
marshalled all the elements peculiarly worldly against the old 
Church. Protestantism rejects ‘blessings, and absolutions, the 
intercession of Saints, the grace of the Sacraments; and in great 
measure the prospect of the future life. Protestantism essays 
to make a man respectable, and leave him on earth. It is the 
religion of the worldly minded. It casts out the real presence, 
because it is too supernatural. Protestantism is Pelagian ; it 
appeals to the native pride in man, it falls back'on the heathen 
virtues of our original nature. It places respectability above 
faith, and refinement above the law of God.” The Protestant 
with “closed affections, and haughty reserve, and dreariness 
within, falls back upon his worldly integrity, honor, energy, 
prudence, and perseverence.”” Protestantism makes the most of 
the natural man; and the world has rewarded it. Protestantism 
has the wealth, and the power, and the refinement, and it looks 
down with pity and disdain on the ignorance and vulgarity of 
the Catholic Church. The world persecutes not Protestantism, 
because Protestantism is but a refined form of the spirit of the 
world. ‘This life holds out prizes to merit and exertion. Men 
rise above their fellows; they gain fame and honors, wealth and 
power, which we call worldly goods.” Protestantism approves 
these. It fosters the thought that the natural man may follow 
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society with its social ranks, and aims, and pursuits, and 
pleasures, and prizes, and still serve Christ. Hence it gathers 
under its standard those who shrink away from an intensely 
supernatural religion. The words of Christ have been ever true 
of the position of the Church with the -world. They are true 
to-day. In every country in the world, the Church suffers the 
invasion of her rights, and the oppression of the worldly forces. 
In most cases, her members are chiefly of the despised class. 
The pride of intellect insults her, and laughs at her ordinances ; 
the power of the state wrongs her; the influence of wealth and 
worldly position is pitted against her. The forms of persecution 
change, but the fixed enmity between the Church and the 
world’s forces, in some form, endures. Now when a man would 
leave the world’s camp, and go over to the Church, he must do 
more than merely assent to some truth that he had formerly not 
received. He must change his whole life. This is a hard 
thing to do. Hence full conversions are not frequent. 
Protestantism allows to a man the pride of intellect; he may 
follow his own bent in religion. Catholicity demands the 
obedience of faith to mysteries and to authority. ‘Protestant 
refinement teaches a man to politely seek his own; Catholic 
refinement moves to renunciation.” 

But it is not alone in the great life of the Church that 
persecution prevails, it must be also in the lives of individuals. 
In some form or other those who follow the principles of Christ 
must incur the persecution of the world. The words of Christ 
are corroborated by the words of Paul: ‘Yea and all that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.”—II. Tim. 
III. 12. In order to keep in harmony with the world, one must 
use the world’s methods, and as these are forbidden to the 
Christian, there arises a conflict. The spirit of the world, 
acting in the first ages, hunted the Christians to death; the 
spirit of the world, acting in England and Ireland, tore from 
the people property, civil rights, and even life itself. The 
spirit of the world, in our own country, wrongs the Catholic 
people, and discriminates against them in some of the blessings 
which should be insured by every form of government. 
Persecution is the criterion by which a man is known as 
Christ’s. 
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But a man may say: “I hold fast to Christ, and I 
experience no persecution.” True, but let him look closer, and 
he will find that it is because he is forever making compromises 
with the spirit of the world. ‘We fall into the many 
conventional modes of wrong-doing so easily. They do not 
shock the moral sense of the community; we come to move in 
the thought of the world. One after the other, we surrender 
principles of Christ’s faith, and adopt the easier theories of the 
world, till our religion becomes the religion of the day, and this 
entails no persecution. The religion of the day takes the 

brighter side of the Gospel,—its tidings of comfort, its precepts 
of love; all darker, deeper views of man’s condition being 
comparatively forgotten. This is the religion natural to a 
civilized age, and well has Satan dressed and completed it into 
an idol of truth. As the reason is cultivated, the taste formed, 
the affections and sentiments refined, a general decency and 
grace will, of course, spread over the face of society quite 
independently of the influence of Revelation. That beauty and 
delicacy of thought, which is so attractive in books, then 
extends to the conduct of life, to all we have, all we do, all we 
are. Our manners are courteous; we avoid giving pain or 
offense. ‘The love of the beautiful and the rule of expediency 
supersede conscience, and the sin which is out of taste is 
avoided. The awful mysteriousness of religion, the inflexible 
justice and wrath of God are explained away out of religion. 
Everything is bright and cheerful. Religion is pleasant and 
easy, benevolence is the chief virtue.” 

To prevent the religion of the day from becoming dull, it 
must receive modifications from the ever accommodating 
discoveries of science. Preaching must be azve. The religion 
of the day has no place for St. John of old preaching: “My 
little children, love one another.” ‘‘ Hence excitements are 
eagerly sought out and rewarded. New objects in religion, new 
systems and plans, new doctrines, new preachers, are necessary 
to satisfy that craving which the so-called spread of knowledge 
has created.” Now this religion of the day is Satan’s 
counterfeit of the religion of Christ. “It has no true fear of 
God, no hatred of sin, no humility, no change of heart, no firm 
adherence to doctrinal truth. It isa religion which cultivates 
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the intellect without disciplining the heart. The men of the 
day have not gone to the authority of God to seek what religion 
is, but they have made a religion of their own, after the manner 
of what they thought religion ought to be.” Man’s duty is not 
sought in the will of God, but in, wliat the canons of society 
call elegant. ‘The whole theory of the fall of man and the 
necessity of grace, of the wrath of God, and the eternity of hell 
has become unpopular, and it is set aside. Man is invited to 
have large views on human nature, to insist on the brotherhood 
of man. The world has fallen into what St. Bernard calls 
a ‘“maledicta securitas,’” a ‘cold self-wise, self-sufficient 
tranquility.” Deep contrition for sin is not a feature of the 
religion of the day. Sins are forgotten, and conscience sleeps. 
Such, in part, is the shallow creed of the day, popular because it 
puts no obstacle in the way of following the prizes of this life, 
but rather heightens the enjoyment of the present visible system 
of things. On the stage of human life we see believer and 
unbeliever move side by side; we see them engage in the divers 
affaits of human life; and we should never be able to tell who 
was the Christian, and who the unbeliever from their conduct 
of life. ‘The Christian weakly holds to those elements of his 
creed which do not conflict with his worldly interests ; it is first 
the world and success in life, and then religion in a mild form 
for leisure moments. ‘The world persecutes no such man. But 
when a man, like the Baptist of old, squares everything with 
the law of Christ, then no matter what his station in life, the 
world will persecute him. If he be a laborer, the world in the 
form of the secret society will persecute him to force him into 
their ranks, that he may be able to sell his labor. It will 
persecute him in hatred of his faith, and call his intensity of 
faith bigotry. It will persecute him in his observance of the 
precepts of the Church, and call it superstition. He will lose 
many advantages that the spirit of the world holds out, because 
they can only be attained by the sacrifice of principles that he 
will not let go. The spirit of the world laughs at the father of 
a large family, and calls him a fool because he will not subvert 
one of the basic laws of the universe. he toiler who will not 
engage in the obscene conversation of his fellows is unpopular. 
If he is wronged, and adopts the non-resistance of the 
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Gospel, he is dubbed a coward. Men wrong him, because he 
will not strike back, nor appeal to the arm of the law. It is a 
strong man who has the moral courage to kneel down and say 
morning or evening prayer when observed. The man in 
business must lie and cheat in a hundred conventional ways or 
suffer in competition with those whose law is the spirit of the 
world. The professional man must in multifarious ways make 
compromises with the spirit of the world. 

The words of Christ do not signify that in the life of the 
_ Christian there should be ever present an actual persecution, 
but that the trend of the world is opposed to the trend of the 
life of the Church and her children, and that their opposing 
interests and purposes will always more or less clash. It is easy 
to see the verification in the life of the Church. In the lives of 
her individual members, there will be times in which the 
persecution takes not on a specific form, but in every life which 
passes through the ordinary span of earthly existence, and 
adheres closely to the principles of belief and conduct of Christ, 
there will be times of actual persecution suffered for Christ’s 
high law, and the more intense the elements that separate the 
Christian’s life from the life of the world, the more exposed is 
he to the fiercer attack of the spirit of the world in its Protean 
forms. 

St. Luke balances the doctrine by placing in antithesis the 
destiny of the worldly man. He proclaims woe to the rich, to 
those that are filled, to those that laugh, and to those who have 
the praises of men. The words are not to be taken in their 
bald literalism, but in the light of the context, and according to 
the analogy of faith. In proclaiming woe to the rich, Christ is 
simply completing and corroborating the first beatitude. When 
a proposition is true, its contrary must be false. The doctrine 
of the first beatitude is true, it denominates the elect of God; 
hence its contrary must denominate those who are not the elect 
of God, and their destiny is proclaimed in the woe addressed to 
them. What Christ here condemns is not man’s possession of 
property, but property’s possession of man. He condemns not 
the philanthropic, charitable rich man whom we may conceive 
in our thoughts, but the concrete rich man as we find him, and 
as every age has found him. It has been well said of man that 
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he is “a vulture flying through this world, and looking for 
something to eat, and shrieking dolefully because carrion 
enough is not givenhim.” The possibility isin man’s nature to 
have riches and not trust in them, to consider the goods of the 
world as intrusted to man’s stewardship} to be wisely applied to 
relieve suffering, and promote the welfare of society. Upon 
such a rich man the denunciation falls not. But where shall 
we find such a rich man? Considering man’s nature as he is, 
there is a close connection between the having of wealth and 
the trusting in wealth, and hence the terrible words of the 
Savior mean that the possession of wealth is a calamity to the 
Christian, and that morally speaking it is inconsistent with the 
state of salvation. 

The state of the Christian in its highest form consists in 
renunciation; its middle form adapted to ordinary Christian life 
is expressed by Solomon: “Give me neither riches nor 
poverty; but supply me with that which is needful and 
sufficient.” And in the following verse, Solomon gives the 
reason: “Lest I be full, and deny thee, and say: who is the 
Lord; or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.” For the man of strong faith and great love of God, the 
state of voluntary poverty is the best, but for the man who lives 
in the middle plane of the Christian life, sufficient property for 
comfortable livelihood affords the best state for Christian life. 
To strive by honorable means to have this, does not place man 
in the class condemned here by Christ; at the same time that 
the higher state is held out to those who are strong enough to 
bear it. When a man is in great poverty, he is apt to 
become sullen and discouraged. A certain feeling of moral 
irresponsibility is apt to come upon him, and he may become 
oblivious of the dignity of his manhood. He will not think of 
Heaven, while his children are ragged, his home cold, and he 
and his family hungry. Hence, while teaching the great spirit 
of renunciation to all, we have need to inculcate thrift and 
frugality to those of the humbler walks of life, not as a slight 
evil that we must tolerate while living here, but as a positive 
virtue befitting their state of life. Therefore the spirit of 
poverty must pervade all Christians, and even those who are 
exhorted to save their earnings are to be taught their transitory 
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character. ‘The words of Christ invite to a state which insures 
the highest moral development of man, which ranges between 
strict renunciation and the possession of a competence. The 
rich man who serves God well is an exception to his class, and 
as an exception, he emerges from the woe pronounced against 
the rich by Christ. It is very difficult to be this exceptional 
rich man. So difficult indeed is it to possess wealth, and hold 
our course Heavenward, that the Lord in another place uttered 
these dreadful words: ‘Verily I say unto you that a rich man 
_ shall hardly enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” And again: 
“T say unto you, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.”—Matt. XIX. 23—24. 

The whole tenor of the New Testament is in praise of 
poverty, and in condemnation of riches. St. James indeed 
declares that the election of God regards the poor: ‘Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom which he hath promised to them that love him ?— 
Jas. II. 5. When we see certain people of wealth leading 
respectable lives, and faithfully attending divine worship, and 
engaging in philanthropic work ; and see on the other hand the 
vulgarity, and the narrowness of soul, and the coarse tastes, and 
perhaps the coarser sins into which poverty has plunged a man, 
we may be disposed to believe that the words of the Lord must 
be taken with a certain latitude, and that perhaps all that was 
intended was a general counsel against excessive covetousness 
and avarice. ‘This is erroneous. In commending poverty, the 
Lord had regard to the state considered in itself, and he by no’ 
means commended all who might be in that state. But the 
state itself is consistent with the law of the Gospel; and in 
itself, it offers no obstacle to the perfect law. If sins are 
committed in poverty, they are not committed as a resultant of 
the state itself. Of course, the vast majority of the world’s 
population is poor, and the elect are few, so that a man may not 
fall back"on his mere poverty as a title to salvation; but he can 
regard such state as in itself consistent with the highest 
perfection. Now as regards the state of the wealthy, the very 
state is a hindrance to the service of God. A man in such a 
state must continually battle against a powerful tendency of the 
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most deadly character, which springs from the very state itself. 
If outward respectability were religion, then it would be well 
with the rich, but God is the searcher of hearts. The vices of 
the poor appear to all; we judge according to appearance, and 
we condemn them. Gold hides the vices of the rich. Wealth 
becomes a substitute in man’s heart for God, and we see it not. 
Riches generate a haughtiness that extends even to man’s 
relations to God. Riches increase the love of this life, and the 
Lord says if a man love this life, he shall lose it. Riches exalt 
a man, inflate his heart, and fill him with a notion of his own 
power and security. The evil of riches consists not so much in 
the commission of low vulgar sins which shock society, as in 
the cold, haughty barrenness of heart which repels God. The 
Christian law demands humility of heart, and how will the rich 
man have humility, to whom riches open every door? who by 
the power of riches receives the admiration and obsequiousness 
of the people? who is received everywhere with great 
consideration and respect? who is heard with deference, and 
obeyed with promptitude? who knows not what it is to be 
opposed? ‘There is no greater obstacle to the entrance of God 
into the soul of man than that cold proud self-sufficiency that 
comes of wealth. Christ demands that the great business of 
life should be religion. The rich man spreads himself out in 
many pursuits, and occupations. There is politics, there are 
the enjoyments of social life, there is power, and the fascination 
of business; and among ail these, there may be a little bit of 
religion. Everything in the rich man’s life tends to make the 
present visible order of things more real and delectable, and the 
unseen God and his world unreal. Hence does Paul admonish 
Timothy: “But they that will be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare. and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all evil; which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.”—I. Tim. VI. 9—10. And Solomon saith: “He 
that trusteth in his riches shall fall.”—Prov. I. 22. 

To serve God, a man must break with the world. Now 
every object that man sets his heart on short of God retards his 
progress towards God. Riches multiply these objects. Who 
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can have riches and not love them? and we cannot love God 
and Mammon. Riches give to a man a false conception of his 
life, and his relations to God. The true state of fallen man is 
that he is wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked. But the rich man feels within himself: “I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and am in need of nothing.” Wealth 
encircles a man, and hems him in by many agencies that shut 
out Heaven, that make him proud, and that minister to his 
worst inclinations. Therefore does God say to man by the 
_ mouth of Jeremiah: “I spoke to thee in the day of thy | 
prosperity, and thou saidst: I will not hear.”’—Jer. XXII. a1. 

Just as soon as a man begins to go after riches as the great 
business of life, God begins to die out of his soul. It can not 
be otherwise. Christ has said that we can not serve God and 
Mammon, the god of riches. Where a man’s treasure is, there 
is his heart. Riches are the treasure of a man upon earth, and 
he takes his heart from God and gives it to them. 

With the accumulation of riches comes an ever increasing 
love of money-getting and business. A man finds that he can 
think of nothing else. Everything else seems flat and unreal, 
save gain. To protect his possessions, he will adopt the 
world’s code of business. He will employ the world’s many 
“conventional deceits and prevarications in the details of his 
business.”” ‘The world says that success in life is to make 
money ; Christ says that success in life is to renounce all things 
and follow him. The rich man chooses the advice of the 
world. Man is inclined by nature to live by sense; and riches 
intensify it. Man is called by God to live by faith; and riches 
prevent it. Riches make a man love excessively this visible 
state of things. Hence doth the Scriptures say: “O Death, 
how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man who hath peace 
in his possessions. ‘To a man that is at rest, and whose ways 
are prosperous in all things, and who is yet able to take meat.— 
Becle XU Li-—-2: 

The power that riches give a man makes him intolerant of 
the doctrines of Christianity. His opinions are flattered by the 
world; he feels self-confident; he will treat with God on a 
business basis. ‘He falls into the heresy of attempting 
salvation on larger lines than Christ authorized.” He mistakes 
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his accoutrements for a part of his being; he is full of the pride 
of life. He sees that the world worships what he possesses ; 
and as this is the only world of which he knows aught, he 
rejoices in riches as an end; and here is one of the great errors 
of life. The rich man may retain some affiliation to the 
Church or to some sect. He is treated with consideration in 
the Church. Imperceptibly he is filled with the belief that 
God will deal with him on the same basis. Riches exaggerate 
the importance of the world and self. They give a man a 
footing to stand on, and draw him away from dependence on 
God. ‘They fill him with pride, and make him less receptive of 
divine truth, less responsive to Christian practice. We find the 
rich at theatres, balls, banquets, and in the marts of business ; 
we find few of them at the confessional, or kneeling to receive 
the ashes of penance on their brows. 

Riches give ai man his own way in the world, and he 
extends it to the things of God. Human nature shrinks from 
humiliation; and riches intensify this repugnance. Riches 
move a man to self-complacency and self-approbation. The 
rich man relies upon himself, and rests contented with himself. 
The world is a great respecter of persons, and its worship 
of the rich man obscures in him the true conception of 
human life. He struts forth upon the stage of life as a chief 
actor, the world applauds, his heart is puffed up, and he forgets 
God. 

There is a special significance in these words of the Lord: 
““Ve haye received your consolation.” It is like in sense to 
those words which the Lord puts in the mouth of Abraham: 
‘Son, remember that thou didst receive good things in thy life 
time, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented.” It is the mysterious dispensation of 
God to permit full often those who serve the world te receive a 
large portion of its goods. It may be that there are certain 
good qualities and deeds in the lives. of such men, which not 
being of a nature to merit supernatural good, are compensated by 
temporal prosperity. In this view, I class every man outside 
the Catholic Church)in one class, for Protestantism is of the 
world and worldly. We see in all countries that the wealth 
and power of the earth is in the possession of non-Catholics. 
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Catholic and non-Catholic emigrant came to this land on 
equal footing. The Catholic was as well endowed with ability 
to labor as his non-Catholic neighbor, and he labored more. 
But yet the land and the fulness thereof is in the hands of 
non-Catholics. I see a ruling of Providence here, permitting 
the world’s worshippers to receive their reward here. 

The being full and laughing spoken of in the 35th verse of 
Luke do not constitute specific states of life. ‘They are mere 
resultants of the general state of being rich, and they more 
graphically describe the tenor of the life of the rich. They are 
- full with the goods of the world, secure behind worldly power, 
and the soul and its higher life is forgotten. 

The satisfying of every bodily want works a great 
enervation of the spiritual side of our nature. The fearful 
hardships, cold, and death in the Alps kept not back Hannibal’s 
soldiers from the rich plains of Italy. But the comforts of 
Capua vanquished them. So it is with the Christian. The 
pampering of the body distorts the man’s nature, and draws him 
closer to the plane of the beast; whereas it should be the aim 
of his life to get the beast out of him. Paul chastised his body, 
and brought it into subjection, lest he should become a 
reprobate, and those that are full, indulge the body, which 
therefore holds the mastery. This fulness signifies the 
ascendancy of matter over spirit. The world grows into the 
heart of the full man, and eats it away. We see all about us 
perfectly materialized lives, well fed, and well clothed, 
independent of everybody, and oblivious of God. 

Those who laugh are those, who having the substance of 
this world, take into their hearts the frivolous thought, and the 
vain pleasures of the day. The problem of human life demands 
soberness, thoughtfulness, sorrow, and suffering. But these 
have no thought of the deeper part of man’s life. They 
surround themselves by a false world. The entire thought of 
this false world is vain and deceitful. New pleasures are 
continually sought for the cloyed senses. The better elements 
in man’s nature become dwarfed and stupefied. An intense 
selfishness comes over the man. The mighty attraction of the 
sensible world has weakened his interest in a spiritual Heaven. 
A thought of death, or eternity, or God can not struggle 
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through the thick wall of vain pleasures and pursuits. There 
is no time for reflection; his mind is always occupied by 
worthless issues. It is impossible that God should have his 
rightful place in such a soul. This is the curse of this age. 
Men are full, and laughing, and indulgifg in vain theories, and 
setting up worldly creeds in religion. The material life of man 
has advanced immensely during the last half century, but his 
spiritual life has gone backwards. Our people do not know 
their religion, and do not care to know it. Imperceptibly they 
assimilate much of the false thought round about them, and 
become weak in faith. The natural world is always with us; 
we only come into relations with the supernatural world by 
positive effort. 

Most men live amid the superficialities and shows of the 
world, never thinking of the divine idea in man’s life. And in 
it all there is a nameless unrest; the soul sent into this world to 
struggle for the One Good will not be at rest while its powers 
are being wasted in filling the belly with meat. 

If man’s life were to end here, there is no period of the 
world’s history in which I would rather live than in the present. 
And the evil lies in the fact that men in general live just as if 
this life were ‘the be-all and end-all here.” They grow 
attached to this life, they praise its progress, they have no other 
life but this; their religion is a mere dead name; all the vitality 
of their being is expended on things whose duration is measured 
by time. Now as no medicine will effect a cure, unless the 
cause of the malady be removed, so there is no hope of making 
a man religious until the cause of his irreligiousness is taken 
away. It is vain to work on the surface of a man’s life, 
and endeavor to make a man religious by agencies that only 
affect what I might call the outside of a man’s life. A man 
must probe into the inmost soul, and dislodge the idol of 
this world. It is fearful to contemplate the number of 
nominally religious men, whose service of this world is an 
intense living reality ; and whose service of Christ is a farce. 
Such men are incapable of making any real sacrifices for 
Christ. If the world offers any considerable prize for 
deserting Christ, they straightway desert him. They think 
the world’s thoughts, and live the world’s life; and fall into 
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a certain spiritual lethargy, in which there is no vivid 
apprehension or any wish for anything that is above the range 
of the senses. 

Our young men start in life with the idea that the chief 
aim of life is success in this material world. Man’s relations to 
God are either set aside altogether or crowded into a corner. 
We measure everything by the standard of the material world. 
Christ has placed in contrast here the two sides of our life, and 
pronounced the sentence of both. The whole plan of the 
_ Lord’s argument here is laid in antitheses. There is a contrast 
between the mode of life of the elect here and their life 
hereafter; and the thought is strengthened by the specific 
contrast. Such specific contrast is now established between the 
present pleasure of the reprobate and his future misery. It is 
not the sense that only the rich reprobate will suffer the 
miseries here specified; but that feature of reprobation is taken 
which specifically contrasts with their present lot, to heighten 
the effect of the terrible words. It is a teaching of Catholic 
theology that, in the pain of sense in hell, man will suffer 
especially in those things in which he sinned while on earth; 
and this truth, in a general form, is also included in the sense 
of the present passage. 

Christ also pronounces a woe, against those of whom men 
speak well. We must explain this passage according to the 
analogy of the whole argumentation. The mere fact that men 
speak well of a man is not an evidence of evil life. In fact, 
Christ bids his followers so live that men will be forced to 
speak well of them. And truly the man of sterling virtue will 
have the favorable testimony of his community, even in this 
degenerate age. The fair speaking of men, which Christ 
here reprobates, is the approbation bestowed on men by the 
spirit of the world. It denotes the opposite of the persecution 
promised to the elect of God. It is that popularity that is 
obtained by the sacrifice of some of the principles of true 
religion. It is that aura popularis that will come to a man 
who winks at the vices and errors of the time. If a man should 
arise and tell the American people that their laws contravened 
the laws of God, and that the better life of man was stifled by 
the nature of our life, he would be laughed to scorn, and men 
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would rejoice that he had no power to enforce his opinions. 
But let some fellow arise and apotheosize our godless 
materialism, and press and people applaud. Recently in 
England the representative of this Nation proclaimed his idea 
of a noble nature to be one “who was sufficiently conscious of 
fallibility to be tolerant of all opinions; who has a faith too 
wide for doctrine, and a benevolence untramimeled by creed.” 
The words are blasphemous, but the people of two continents 
honor the man for the utterance. The clamor of the world will 
be in favor of its own heroes, and against those who oppose its 
principles. When the prophets of old announced to the impious 
kings of Israel and Judah the wrath of God and the impending 
chastisement, they received prisons and death; the false 
prophets flattered their vanity, and received honors. John the 
Baptist would have escaped the sword of Herod, had he winked 
at his incestuous union. ‘The spirit of the world has always 
spoken evil of the Church; it applauds the false sects. The 
English language is deeply infected with hatred of the Church 
and her principles. In large part the press of the world is 
anti-Catholic. The law-making power in the world is largely 
anti-Catholic. ‘The priests of the Church are driven into exile, 
as being inimical to the state. Her allegiance to authority is 
decried as unpatriotic. Now when the spirit of the world, 
which so persecutes the Church, speaks well of a man, it is an 
evident sign that the distinction between the tenor of his 
thoughts and deeds and those of the world is not sharply drawn. 
The Church has had to deplore in every age the defection of 
her weak children, who have sacrificed Catholic principles for 
the favor of the spirit of the world.” 

Whether in high or low place, the man who stands squarely 
on the Catholic platform will encounter the opposition of the 
spirit of the world. ‘The man who will keep his Catholicity in 
the background, and temper it to meet the exigencies of the 
times, will not meet this opposition, and will fall under the 
head here spoken of by Christ. The truth of this passage is 
not an isolated member, but forms a feature of the general 
argument. 
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It is plain that the address here is to the Apostles and 
disciples in their capacity as teachers of mankind. The whole 
discourse was first for them, and for the world through them. 
In the foregoing passage, where the Lord directly addresses the 
rich, he had not in mind any of his disciples. It was an 
oratorical form of speech, in which a principle is attacked by an 
apostrophe to its exponents. But in the present passage, the 
discourse is a personal address, and is only verified in Christ’s 
teachers. No greater thing can be said of a man than that he 
is the salt of the earth. Salt has two principal effects. It gives 
savor to food, and it preserves organic matter from corruption. 
Now the legates of Christ accomplish these two effects in the 
moral order in the nations of the earth. The world was without 
the knowledge of God, and without faith. It was like unsalted 
food, having no savor for its Creator. The legates of Christ 
gave it knowledge of God, and salted it by faith, They did 
this in the beginning by diffusing throughout the land the 
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message of Christ. They gradually formed themselves into a 
great system, a great organism, and this has kept alive the 
faith of Christ ever since. To them every man must come 
for salt, that God may be pleased with the savor of his 
soul. Here again we see the design | of Christ to teach the 
world by commissioned men, having authority to teach in 
his name. 

Salt preserves from corruption; and the teachers of the 
New Law were to save men from the moral corruption of sin by 
preaching the word, by instructing the young, by administering 
the sacraments; in a word, by employing every remedy left on 
earth by Christ for the destruction of sin. He gave into their 
hands his doctrine, his sacraments, his commission. In 
declaring them to be the salt of the earth, the universality of 
Christ’s kingdom is proclaimed. They were to operate among 
all the nations of the earth, and salt them with Christ’s doctrine 
and moral code. 

It is a true adage: ‘‘Corruptio optimi pessima;”’’ hence 
the Lord places in contrast to their high function in the world, 
the terrible effect of their defection. Salt is a first principle in 
its line of action. Its properties of salting and preserving come 
from the nature that God has given it, and can not be given by 
any second cause. It is vain to object against the argument of 
Christ that the conditional sentence involves a contradiction: 
salt can not lose its savor. An argument may conclude, even 
though the conditional premise be an impossibility. For 
instance, we can say: “If God ceased to exist, all creation 
would cease to exist.” The conclusion is just, and illustrates 
how essentially creatures depend on God. ‘Therefore this 
impossible conditional here has a just conclusion. The 
corruption of salt would be irremediable. And as it has no 
other uses in human life, ‘it would be cast out as an inert, 
worthless element. The natural fact is not based on technical 
knowledge. The Savior chose one of the simplest facts in 
ordinary life to serve as an illustration of a high truth in the 
moral order. There is no waste of nerve power to seize the 
sensible illustration. The Savior wished not that the mind 
should rest there, but that it should immediately seize the 
metaphorical sense, which relates to man’s life. 
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The apostolic body is also a first principle in its order of 
‘causality. If it should fail, there is no power on earth by 
which it could be restored. The souls of men are as dependent 
on it as meat is upon salt. There is nothing higher than it, 
except God himself. God could have devised other agencies to 
administer religion to men, but he has not done so. ‘The power 
of the Spirit operates in the souls of men, but its ordinary 
method is to work through the medium of that apostolic body. 
Their work is to give that which by nature men have not, and 
to preserve them from the corruption to which by nature they 
are prone. Men were not expected to receive their religion by 
private inspiration, or from the written word. They were to be 
salted by the salt of the earth. And the salt of the earth was 
not to be salted by any other agency. The Lord Jesus was to 
go back to his Father, and leave them supreme upon earth; and 
leave all men dependent on them. If they failed, the present 
plan of redemption would fail. Men can err, and come back to 
the source, and be re-salted; but if the source fail, there is no 
further remedy on earth. ‘The truth is expressed in a metaphor, 
and we must not look for a metaphysical exactness in its 
application. The plain sense is that the Apostles and their 
successors are the first principle in the human agency that God 
employs to work the salvation of men; and the nature of their 
calling renders a failure on their part of terrible consequence. 
As a body they could not fail. God placed an element of 
infallibility in their head, and in the entire body united to the 
head; but as mere individuals they could fail, and some 
have failed. To illustrate this point, let us in spirit set 
out with Paul on his first journey. He was the salt of the 
earth, going to give savor to the gentiles. Let us suppose 
that at that juncture he failed, and denied Christ. The 
great Churches of Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, Galatia, 
Ephesus, and Colossus, would never have been. The fate 
of multitudes rested on the fidelity of Paul; the fate of 
many rests upon every proper successor of the Apostles. 
God could send an angel to do the work that man fails in, 
but he does not so. It is true that the faithlessness of one 
of the band is in part made good by the fidelity of another 
legate of the Lord; but this does not change the nature of 
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the defection in itself considered. Moreover, there are evil 
effects which follow the failure of a legate of Christ which can 
never be taken away. 

The world has passed through some changes since that 
time. The teaching power of the Church then only consisted 
of those few individuals. "The dependence of the world upon 
one of those few was greater than it is to-day upon any 
individual. Hence the evil effects would have been greater, 
had any one of them been false to his calling in his apostolic 
career. The Church has now grown to such proportions, and 
her elements are so ordered, that, if the individual legate errs, 
his failure is in part made good by the great life of the Church, 
but the nature of his act is the same. ‘The divine vitality of 
the adult Church, in a measure, neutralizes the effects of the 
wound inflicted ; but the individual becomes salt without savor, 
and those souls, who stand in the especial need of salt, corrupt 
and die. Every member of the priesthood of Christ is a portion 
of the salt of the earth. From the moment that the care of 
souls is committed to him, he stands to them in the relation of 
salt to food. One of his people may fall away, and the general 
body suffers no special evil results. But if he fail, the whole 
body suffers. The evil that results can only be properly judged 
by God who sees the proper condition of the soul’s life. The 
strong are weakened, the weak fall away, and a great enervation 
invades the general body. Now it is not the intention of the 
Lord to cut off the possibility of penance to the unfaithful 
legate. He speaks only of the effects produced by him while 
actually unfaithful to his calling, and no figure could express it 
better than the salt without its savor. 

The terrible condition of the fallen legate is well expressed 
by the unprofitableness of salt without its savor. It has no 
proper uses. The corruption in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms does not render absolutely worthless the thing 
affected. Its corruption is a change, by which its elements 
dissolve to unite in other compounds. Organic compounds rot, 
and form manure, which supports new forms of life. But the 
moral corruption of the legate of God renders him, as such, an 
absolutely worthless creature of God, and no good results follow 
to redeem, in any measure, his. fall. 
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This is yet more forcibly expressed in another discourse of 
the Lord, recorded by St. Luke in the 34th and 35th verses of 
the XIV. Chapter of his Gospel: ‘Salt is good: but if 
the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is not fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill, but men cast 
it out.” 

The contrast between the state of fidelity and the fallen 
state of the legate of Christ is terrible. In his faithful state, we 
see him a heavenly leader among men. While they are given 
_ to necessary worldly issues, he is interceding to God for them. 
He is filling his soul with divine truths, “till it thrills in every 
nerve of him, and pulses in every drop of his blood”, and then 
he comes among them, and imparts to them the truth which 
has passed through his own heart, and lives in him. He is an 
angel of life. 

But on the other hand the fallen legate lies in his dishonor. 
He may preserve his outward respectability, according to the 
world’s pattern. But before God, his life is foul and 
unprofitable. There is not a sadder sight in all the universe. 
than the salt of the earth which has lost its savor. The high 
powers given him remain inert. He may still cling to his 
place, and exclude the profitable agent. A common man can 
fall, and go down to hell, and draw no one with him. Not so 
the priest of God. He is appointed to administer to human 
souls that without which they shall perish, and his failure, 
whether through inertia or positive deed, affects many lives. 
Therefore there is nothing grander or better on earth than the 
faithful legate; nothing baser or more unprofitable than the 
unfaithful one. 

So necessary was it that the teachers of mankind should 
value the high functions that they were to perform in the 
world, that the Lord enforces the lesson of this first figure by a 
second of equal force, which especially relates to their capacity 
as teachers. They are the light of the world. God illumines 
the material earth by the luminaries of heaven. Earth is 
dependent on them for its light. If they withhold it, the earth 
is dark. God could have given light to earth in other ways, 
but he has established this way. In lke manner, God illumines 
the moral world by teachers. They are the luminaries of 
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the spiritual world of men. Christ is the essential light of the 
world; his legates are the avenues by which it comes to man. 
If they withhold their light, the world becomes dark. 

One of the worst evils of the world of that day was the 
moral darkness of paganism. These lights of the world were to 
dispel that darkness and they did it. The darkness of 
materialism now hangs like a pall over the civilized world, and 
this is harder to be dispelled. The teachers of mankind are less 
intense now, and hearts are less receptive of truth. What the 
world needs is more light, not the false light that makes objects 
appear in false proportions; but the pure light of Heaven, that 
shows man his duty and his destiny. The world was recovered 
from the darkness of paganism by those few luminaries. The 
luminaries have now been greatly multiplied. If they all shone 
with the intensity of the first Apostles, even this Stygian 
darkness must give place to light. Again, we must call 
attention to the fact that the divine idea of religion is not that 
every man should illumine himself by independent dealing with 
God himself, but that some men should teach, and others should 
be taught. This idea prevails only in the Catholic Church. 
At every step, one finds a contradiction between Protestantism 
and the Scriptures. The time is coming when the issue will 
not be between Protestantism and Catholicity, but between 
no-religion and Catholicity. 

The relevance of the city on the hill to the present theme 
is not immediately evident. Without doubt, the city on the 
hill is the Church of Christ. This is clearly evidenced by the 
words of Isaiah, II. 2, and Micah, IV. 1: ‘And it shall come to 
pass in the last days that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it.” The 
location of the city on the hill is an easy figure to convey the 
truth that the Church of Christ was destined to be visible and 
conspicuous in the world. The Church consists of various 
elements. There are elements of organization as a human 
society, and these are visible. There is its form of government 
and there are its representatives of authority. There are its 
rites, its sacrifice, and the outward signs of its sacraments; all 
these are visible. Then there are the spiritual effects which are 
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operated by God in the souls of the Church’s members through 
the Church, and these are not visible. Some of the truths of 
Christ have reference to these invisible effects, and some relate 
to the external organization of the Church. The present text 
refers to the visibility of the Church, and to such visibility 
that all must see it. It has impressed its character on every 
page of history; and the best achievements of man have 
been moulded by its thought. Now Christ intended that it 
should thus come forth before the eyes of men, and lay its 
truths before every man, that he might accept them, and be 
saved. From all quarters of the earth, man may lift up his 
eyes and see the city upon the hill. It is a beautiful figure, 
more expressive to an oriental mind. The usual site for 
villages in that land was some elevation. And the weary 
traveller can look a great way through the clear atmosphere 
and see in the distance the cluster of human habitations on 
the hill top. 

Now the Apostles were the chief factors in that first city 
on the hill. As the city grew, their successors were multiplied, 
but the design of Christ does not change regarding them. 
From the fact that they were to be the active guiding element 
in the city upon the hill, Christ destined that they should not 
live for themselves. Their lives belonged to humanity. Men 
were to look to them for words of doctrine and deeds of 
example. The eyes of all were to be directed to them, and their 
words were to be like to those of the Son of God. They were 
to stand high above the sordid issues of earth, spiritualized men, 
set up to enter far into the mysteries of the spiritual world, and 
reveal its truths to men. There is a native tendency in 
cultivated men to love mystery, to desire to go into some 
realm of thought, where only a few enter. There they 
create associations with those grander souls who wander 
through strange seas of thought. In the legate of Christ, 
this tendency should be totally aimed at the spiritual world. 
He should merge his whole life into its realities. He 
should study its manifestations, and the agencies that hinder 
its presence in the souls of men. He will study psychology, 
to see wherein the human soul shuts itself out from its proper 
life. 
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The Lord enforces this figure by another. No man lights 
a candle, and hides its light under a bushel. In Luke, VIII. 16, 
he expresses the same thought in slightly different form: “No 
man when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, 
or putteth it under a bed; but settetl it upon a candle-stick 
that they who enter in may see the light.” The whole sense of 
the argument is to impress upon Christ’s representatives that 
they are called to labor for others. Christ made them 
luminaries, and the object of a luminary is to give light to 
others. A common man might say: ‘Let the great world go 
its ways, I shall hold aloof, and save my own soul.” But the 
Apostle can not say thus. He is to save his own soul by the 
salvation of others. Not that his individual sanctification is to 
be neglected in the official care of others. He is to believe the 
truths, and do the truths, and thereby make others believe them 
and do them. As the agencies of teaching have multiplied, the 
obligation touches not in equal degree every legate of Christ; 
but there must always be some proper Apostles, and these must 
follow the plan of apostolic life as laid down by Christ. In 
fact, the great plan of the eternal priesthood of Christ regards 
the sanctification of the people through its agency; and that 
priest’s life is poorly lived, which does not directly or indirectly 
promote that end. The great defect in many a legate of Christ 
is failure to appreciate what his mission is. He is the light 
of the earth. All over the earth there is darkness, and he is 
the light to dispel it. The enterprise is difficult. Human 
hearts are cold, and hard, and unfaithful. His environments 
invite him to that which is pleasant and comfortable. If he 
shrinks from the work, he is hiding his light under a bushel, 
and must account to his master for its misuse. God expects 
more of his legate than a mere non-commission of crime; he 
expects an activity that will impress the souls of men. If 
all the lights which God has placed in the world were 
shining with the luminosity of St. Paul, much of the present 
darkness must needs give place to light. And how shall man 
shed this light into the souls of others? Not by merely 
saying in a cold formal way: ‘There is salvation, and 
there are the conditions: take it or leave it: if you wish to 
go to hell, it is no business of mine.’ Not so; but by 
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pleading, by praying; by exhorting, by helping, and by 
encouraging, shall the light of the world light up the dull 
dark souls of men. 

Christ fled from human recognition of his good works. It 
is a great principle of his teaching that man shall not do his 
good works before men. And here he instructs the guides of 
men to let their light so shine before men, that men may see 
their good works. There is no conflict here, but varied 
manifestations of the same great truth. In the first place, the 
_ express teaching of Christ and the analogy of faith make it 
absolutely certain that the desire for human recognition for 
ourselves in any work whatsoever is a defect. Therefore we 
must make the present text of Scripture conform to this evident 
position of doctrine. Christ in this text impresses upon them 
the important truth that the nature of their calling places them 
before men. Men are commanded to look to them for truth 
and guidance both by word and example. They are to hide 
their personality, but not their good works. They are called to 
realize that the whole course of their actions should influence 
favorably the lives of others. The motive of it all is expressed 
by Christ, not that men should glorify them, but that they 
should glorify God. This is the right order of life. A legate 
of Christ should feel that his life, with its intense activities and 
power of good, should be before the people. He is not a man 
to shut himself up in a selfish way, and never look out. of doors 
at the great tide of life that rolls onward towards two eternities. 
His part of life is to come into close sympathy with the 
struggling mass of humanity; to know their lives from personal 
contact. If aman were to appear upon any public stage, and 
read Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, or any great drama in a cold 
perfunctory way, the effect on the hearers would be nothing. 
But when the actor becomes oblivious of his own personality, 
and for a time lives the very life of his heroes, ; when he projects 
himself into their very existences, and not merely speaks their 
words, but acts their lives, and feels their mighty passions; then 
he carries us with him, and dry dead forms become living 
breathing realities. So it is with the light of the world. He 
absolves not his conscience by the mere official recital of the 
message of redemption. He must act it. He must speak the 
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thoughts which he feels. The legate of Christ is called to live 
again the life of Christ. When man sins or suffers, he can not 
say: ‘What is that to me?” Nothing affecting the proper 
life of man can be indifferent to him. His time, his thoughts, 
his energies, belong to the great cause “of Christ. And let no 
man be disconcerted by the non-appearance of present results. 
Good. deeds are eternal seeds, sown in the great field of time, 
and their fruit is secure, even though it take centuries of years 
to mature. Every noble thought, every spoken truth, and good 
work makes the universe better. 

The truths of Christ are absolute, and in themselves 
considered, apply to every period and condition of human life. 
But the conditions of man’s life and the psychological status of 
the world have changed greatly since the deliverance of his 
message. Hence the application of the eternal truth will vary 
somewhat, in accordance with these changed conditions. In 
that age, the gentile world was in darkness, but men were not filled 
with the presumption of material progress. The hearts of men 
were open to the truth; and they gave ear to the message of 
Salvation. But now no man can draw men as they were drawn 
then. The Gospel is an old story, and the men of to-day wish 
for new things. A cold indifference has settled upon the 
people, and their independence demands to be let alone. We 
cau not invade the ordinary walks of life with our message as 
did the Apostles. We would bring derision upon our cause, 
and be turned away as meddlers. We must work by new 
methods, but always with the eternal consciousness that we are 
still the light of the world. Darkness has entrenched itself 
behind new defenses, and we must find new means to take 
the positions. The general diffusion of superficial knowledge 
has made men presumptious and wise in their own conceits. 
The legate of Christ can not, pare down the old truths to make 
them acceptable to the prurient tastes of these days; but in 
presenting these truths to men, he must employ fitting counter 
methods to cope with the world’s methods. The world is 
active, the exponents of error are active, and the legate of 
Christ can not move along in an easy, comfortable way, and 
hope to either hold the present following, or increase its 
strength. There is demanded in the legate of Christ intense 
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manhood, intense soul-life. The world gives much now to 
refinement and culture; the legate of Christ can only transfer 
this worldly idolatry to a supernatural object by meeting it on 
its own plane, with all that is best of refinement and culture 
in his soul. Strong faith may endure the shock of seeing a 
rude, coarse man standing forth as the teacher of mankind ; but 
the weaker member will stagger, and the unbeliever will harden 
his heart, and justify his unbelief by the repulsiveness of the 
exponent of Christianity. Not that we would substitute 
refinement for faith, but the legate of Christ should be the most 
polite and refined of men, and make of this an agency 
to gain the confidence and respect of souls for the purpose 
of bringing Christ into them. He has only one aim in 
life, and that is to make the world believe Christ’s words, and 
keep his commandments, and if he goes through life with that 
single aim coupled with intense action, he will light up many 
lives, and men will see it, and glorify God by believing and by 
doing. In putting his message before men, let him make use of 
the modes of dealing with the people that our manners and 
customs justify, with the perpetual realization that he is a light 
set up for the people to see and follow. And his aim shonld be 
that the people should see his light but not himself. There is 
a class of works which God wishes to be performed before the 
people, and there is a class of works to be performed in secret. 
The legate of Christ is a public man, and men will see his 
deeds, and be either helped by their example, or injured by their 
weakness. [he man is not to parade his virtues, but, with the 
humility of truth, reproduce the life of Christ before the gaze of 
men. And his motive should be that men should be brought 
nearer to God by the power of teaching and the power of 
example. And he will hide away self as much as possible, 
and rejoice that his deeds are producing fruit, while he is 
forgotten. ‘The man goes before the people in doctrine and in 
deed; but the intention of the mind is fixed on the glory of 
God that may ensue, and not on self. And from the good deeds 
done in secret a light shall also go forth in the Lord’s own 
time, and in the Lord’s way, and men will be guided to life by 
the enhanced beauty of the hidden deed. 
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17. Think not that I came 
to destroy the Law or the 
Prophets: I came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil. 


18. For verily I say unto 
you: Till Heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass away 
from the law, till all things be 
accomplished. 


19. Whosoever therefore 
shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach 
men so, shall be called least in 
the kingdom of Heaven: but 
whosoever shall do and teach 
them, he shall be called great 
in the kingdom of Heaven. 


20. For I say unto you, 
that except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven. 
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The phrase, ‘Think not” denotes that the Lord aimed the 


present words against some existing persuasion that had come 
into the minds of the people, The evolution of the new order 
out of the old was an important issue for the men of that day. 
It was a work of God, too grand to be readily comprehended by 
the little minds of men. It is ever thus. The compass of the 
human mind is limited, and the truths of God are infinite, hence 
the difficulty to properly receive these truths into our souls. If 
man were willing to keep the truths in his heart, and wait for 
the full manifestation in the vision of God, all would be well. 
The basis of faith is sufficiently clear, and man’s duty is plain. 
But proud man is presumptious, and ever vainly striving to 
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bring God down to his level of comprehension. Hence the 
oracle of divine truth labors under disadvantages. The 
religious element in man is never on the surface, and the 
greater part of human life is lived on the surface. The voice 
of God is never to the outer man, but only to the inner man. 
Man is too much concerned with his outer man. ‘The world 
speaks to the outer man, the senses move the outer man. The 
world sees the outer man. All things tend to make a man 
oblivious of the inner man. Men even endeavor to satisfy the 
obligation of religion by an outer religion. But the attempt is 
vain. God speaks only to the inner man, and the soul’s life is 
inward. Christ found the same condition of things. He 
appealed to the deeper element in man; his enemies appealed 
to that which was on the surface. He could be understood 
only by the thoughtful reflecting mind; they were understood 
by the mob. Now the opponents of Christ made use of this 
condition of things to block his work. ‘They represented to the 
popular mind that Christ was against Moses; that he 
contemplated the overthrow of the Mosaic code. To set right 
the minds of men on this point, Christ gave utterance to these 
present words. The Mosaic code was the embryo of the perfect 
law of Christ. There was in it certain eternal principles of 
supernatural faith and morality, and these Christ retained. 
The Prophets brought these principles into prominence, and 
kept alive Israel’s great hope of the Messiah. But as in the 
embryo, when it passes into a more perfect state of life, certain 
elements are cast off, so it was with Israel’s Law. Its complex 
ritual observances were necessary for the period of its lower 
state of development; they were a mere time-vesture, not the 
substance. As it passed into its perfect state through Christ, 
it laid aside these. It lost its earthliness, and became elevated 
into a spiritual law. Now this twofold character of the Old 
Law gives rise to expressions of Scripture which seem 
contradictory. When we hear St. Paul discoursing of the 
weakness of the Law; of its uselessness and abrogation, we 
must understand this of that larval outer-growth, assumed for 
the peculiar conditions of its first stages of life. And when 
Christ assures us of the endurance of the Law, we understand 
the embodiment of its substance in the law of the spirit. In 
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many ways, Christ perfected this element of the Law. The 
Old Law taught man the existence and unity of God; Christ 
expanded this into the doctrine of the Trinity, and gave man a 
fuller knowledge of the attributes of God and the sonship of all 
men through Christ. The doctrine of the future state of man 
was dim in the Old Code; Christ made it clear to us. The 
fulness of the doctrine of God’s love for man, of merit, of grace 
and redemption, only came with Christ. Moreover, the Law 
laid down precepts of man’s duty, but it left man unaided to 
perform it; Christ gives power to do that which he commands. 
The Old Law taught the necessity and the mode of sacrificial 
worship of God; Christ perfected the weakness of the burnt 
offering into the infinite oblation of himself. 

The force of verse 18 is to corroborate the preceding 
statement, and it is strengthened by the apy with which it 
opens, By the “heaven” and “earth” of this verse, the Lord 
means the whole visible universe. By the “passing” of these, 
the Lord means not their annihilation. The Lord created 
things that they might continue to exist; and he will annihilate 
none of his creatures. He is the plenitude of being; and it is 
in accordance with his will to fill the awful void with beings. 
The end of nature, which men speak of, is not her end, but her 
change. Of this great change, Paul speaks to the Romans, VIII. 
t9—2i1: ‘For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God. For the creature was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same in hope; because the creature itself 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.” And Peter saith: 
‘“Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.”— 
Il. Pet. III. 13. Of the nature of this change, we know very: 
little. It certainly does not contemplate the reconstruction of 
the numberless creatures in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
which have been formed out of matter, and have reverted into 
matter; but it means that the great substratum of nature, 
of which such creatures were but different manifestations 
will endure, and in a changed state will serve man in his 
incorruptible state. 
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It is the intention of the Lord to affirm the endurance of 
the Law as long as time would be. Clearly and forcibly he 
states his position on the subject which divided Jewish opinions. 
The types of the Old Law would not be annulled, but would be 
raised to a higher order of truth in their fulfillment. The 
promises of God to man were maintained in Christ; the moral : 
element of the Old Code was perfected and explained; the 
Messianic prophecies were fulfilled; thus all things were 
fulfilled. 

In the time of Christ, the Hebrew language was written 
in that form of writing which came in with the Babylonian 
Captivity. With some slight modifications, it is the mode of 
writing adopted to-day. In that script, the letter jod is the 
smallest of the letters. It is not unlikely that in the language 
of the people, any small part of the Law was figuratively spoken 
of asa jod. Hence, in the present statement of the Lord, it 
stands for the minutest particle of the written deposit. It is 
interesting to note the discussions that have existed among the 
Gemarists concerning this letter jod. In Genesis, XVII. 15, we 
read that God took a jod out of the name of the wife of 
Abraham, changing her name from “Ww to ee In Numbers, 
XIII. 16, we read that Moses, acting under ‘duthoviey of God, 
added a jod to Joshua’s name, changing it from PyIF to PLA. 
This has been made the basis of the following rabbinic 
tradition: ‘‘The letter jod coming prostrated itself before the 
Lord, and said: ‘O eternal Lord, thou hast taken me away out 
of the name of that holy woman.’ And the blessed Lord 
responded: ‘Hitherto thou wert in the name of a woman, and at 
the end. Henceforth thou shalt be in the name of a man, and 
at the beginning.’ Wherefore itis written: ‘And Moses called 
Hoshea, the son of Nun, Jehoshua.’ ’—Lightfoot, in Cap. V. Matt. 

The Gemarists of Babylon have the following: ‘The 
letter Jod, said the Lord, which I took away from the name of 
Sarai, stood and cried to me for many years, till Jehoshua arose, 
to whose name I added it.’—Ibid. These traditions show the 
spirit of adoration for the smallest element of the text which 
prevailed among the Jews, and which Christ endeavored to 
guide aright in the present passage. 
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There is some uncertainty regarding the element of the 
text which Christ designates as the xepaia, which the Vulgate 
renders ‘“‘apex,” and the English tittle. The proper sense of 
xepata is a little horn. I believe that the Lord meant by this 
term that little point which surmounts tle Hebrew letter in the 
quadrate form of writing. This more or less has place in all the 
letters, but it is very clearly recognizable in %,..0, 4, 1); ete. 


This is a smaller part of the text than even the jod, and the 
uniting of it to the jod gives to the statement the force of a 
short climax. The Pharisees boasted that they stood for the 
maintenance of the Law. ‘The Lord makes answer that he also 
stood to maintain the same, even to its least element. The 
language of the Lord is very forcible. It affirms the 
comprehension of every minute part, and gives to the whole an 
endurance co-existent with time itself. It is evident that the 
Lord is not speaking of such absolute endurance of the mere 
material text. Many jods and many xepaia have perished from 
the text. Whole words and sentences have been corrupted. 
No Scriptural text in the world in any language exists 
absolutely free from textual errors. It is not of the material 
element of the Law that Christ speaks. He took a concrete 
illustration from the material text to present clearly to human 
minds the eternal endurance of the soul of the Law. God gave 
a message by Moses and the Prophets to man in the Old Law. 
It was partial and preparatory ; a participation of divine truth, 
partly clearly expressed, as in the decalogue, partly couched in 
types and symbols. This communication of divine truth was 
the object of Christ’s veneration. It was the substance of the 
Old Code, eternal and unchanging, like to God who gave it. 

In Christ there was an intense reverence for everything 
divine. The Law was divine, and was for him the holiest 
thing in all the world. ‘The Pharisees paid a formal reverence 
to the mere letter and outward body of the Law. Christ’s 
reverence was for the substantial truths of the spirit of the 
Law, which he perfected and perpetuated. 

The 19th verse continues the same line of argument. It is 
however, one of the difficult verses of the Gospel. The general 
line of the Lord’s argument is plain. To set forth the 
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permanence and holiness of the Law, he defines the power 
and sanction of its least element. The deduction is plain and 
easy to any mind. If the least part is so sacred and inviolable, 
a fortiorz the greater portions must be so. The Lord’s words 
contemplate the attitude of teachers towards the Law. We 
need scarcely repeat that by the Law he means those eternal 
truths underlying the ritual observances and the types. He 
has delivered his own position regarding these, he reinforces it 
by setting forth what are the obligations of other teachers 
regarding the same. Here again the plan of the argument is 
a fortiort. He begins by establishing a severe penalty upon 
the one who shall violate a greater command. He joins 
teaching with doing, because his intention is to establish the 
sanctity of the Law by the obligations of the teacher. It is 
vain to restrict the Savior’s words to the truths of the old Law. 
He is speaking without restrictions of that part of the old Law 
which endures in the New, and therefore his words apply to the 
truths of God in both dispensations. 

Knabenbauer holds that the sense of the Avan is to 
abrogate, to render null and void; and he interprets the 
Savior’s words to contain an inhibition to change or annul any 
substantial part of the Law. ‘Though this sense is certainly 
included, we believe that the sense of the words is still more 
comprehensive. The act of breaking therein spoken of is any 
violation, whether by abrogation or transgression; and the © 
condemned teaching is that which would in any way effect that 
the least part of the eternal law of God to man should not be 
observed. The argument is in substance: ‘Ye accuse me of 
setting aside the law of God to man, but so far is this untrue 
that I say to you that any teacher among men who shall so do 
in the least part, becomes liable to the penalty which I here 
establish.” Neither is it necessary to particularize what are those 
least commandments of the Lord. The Lord is arguing for the 
sanctity of the Law by way of illustration, and this does not 
necessitate that in his mind or in ours there should be a specific 
idea of the greater and least elements of the Law. Nothing is 
more vain than to endeavor to point out those elements of the 
Law which the Lord denominated the least commandments. 
When St. Paul says that “the foolishness of God is wiser than 
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men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men,” it would 
be vain to speculate what constituted the foolishness and 
weakness of God. So in the present instance, the Lord simply 
argues a fortiori for the endurance and sanctity of the Law 
from that which is verified in the violatidn of its least part. 

The final difficulty of the passage consists in establishing 
the exact estate of him who shall be called least in the 
kingdom of Heaven. ‘The traditional and scientific data on 
this passage are very unsatisfactory. Some of the greatest of 
commentators have explained the passage to signify that by the 
designation of least, the Lord meant that such a one should have 
no part in the triumphant Church. Others again believe that 
by the kingdom of Heaven the Lord is here speaking of the 
Church on earth; and they assign to the one whom the Lord 
calls least, the lowest place in the militant Church. We submit 
the following opinion. In all the teaching of the Lord, we find 
that the particular truth on which he wishes the mind to rest 
is brought out with clearness. In this passage the central truth 
is by no means uncertain. It is that the Law is holy, and the 
least violation of it entails a penalty. Now in expressing this 
clear truth, Christ made use of a figure of speech called by the 
grammarians paronomasia. He plays on the word éAdyoros, in 
saying the violator of the /east commandment will be the least 
in the kingdom of Heaven. He does not fix the exact estate 
of the man; he purposely left a certain vagueness in that; for 
he is not passing strict judgment on the works of men, but only 
inculcating the sanctity of the Law. Hence there is not in the 
words the judgment of the degree of malice of the act, nor the 
specific punishment rendered therefor. It is an elegant 
rhetorical figure to express that God is angry with the man 
who in any way deprives of effect any element of his Law to man. 
It is probable that by the kingdom of Heaven in this context, he 
means the earthly phase of the Church’s life. ‘Tio express the 
penalty for the violation of the least part of the enduring 
elements of the Law, he ranks him in the lowest place in the 
Church. ‘The thought of the Lord goes no further than this. 
It is not a question of salvation or reprobation, but simply 
that any violation of God’s law dishonors the soldier of Christ, 
and places him in the lowest rank. 
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The exposition of this member renders the :sense of the 
following member of the sentence very easy. Conversely, in 
that same stage of the Church, he who keeps the whole Law, 
and teaches others so to do, shall be in honor. One of the most 
honorable occupations of man is that of teaching truth, 
especially the higher truths which hold the key to man’s life. 
Christ places first doing; because no man can, in the proper 
sense of the word, be a teacher of divine truths, unless he has 
first taken them into his heart of heart, and made them motives 
of his life. He may perfunctorily pronounce words, but to 
sway men, he must feel what he says, and live what he says. 
In this, and in this alone, consists the greatness of man; to shape 
all the acts of his life in accordance with the great truths of 
God, to know these truths, to love them, and wish to know 
them. By such thoughts and such acts, the man’s nature 
becomes purer, and his life instead of being a farce, is the 
development of a divine idea. ‘There is ever present to the true 
Christian a realization that there is a divine law for all his 
actions. He reverences it, and his morality is founded on 
supernaturalism. That sacred law regulates his secret thoughts, 
his words, and outward actions. A certain social morality may 
be built on naturalism, but it does not move the inner nature of 
man. It can not apply to all human acts, nor will it sustain a 
man in great temptation. Whatever of real supernatural good 
there is in the world, is the product of the law of God. Now 
when the faithful observer of this holy law extends his influence 
even to the teaching of others to do what he is doing, he 
multiplies his virtues by diffusing them in others. There is no 
benefactor of mankind like to him who increases in man the 
right knowledge of his Creator and his Creator’s law. 

Verse 20 isa sort of preamble to the extended comparison 
between the Pharisaic interpretation of the Law and Christ’s 
interpretation, which is expounded in the following verses. 
Christ urges the case against his opponents by turning the tables 
upon them. They had accused him of setting aside the Law of 
Moses ; he now arraigns them on the same charge, and shows 
that by mere outward observance of dry forms, they had obscured 
and neglected the deeper reality which was the substance of the 
Law. With strong emphasis, therefore, he declares to his 
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followers that they must be more observant of the Law than its 
first custodians, to obtain the effect for which the Law was 
ordained. The lawyers postulate that ‘“‘finis legis non cadit sub 
precepto” avails not of the law of God. He legislates for the 
spirit and consciences of men; and unless his law enters there, 
and becomes a motive of sean. man’s service is nothing. This 
was what the disciples were invited to do. It is to be observed 
that the justztia of the Vulgate, rendered by justece in our 
Catholic English version, is Suasoovvn of the Greek, meaning 
the state of righteousness. 
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21. Yehave heard that it 21. ’Hrotoare ott 
was said to them of old time: 


Thou shalt not kill; and who- 
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25. Agree with thine ad- 
versary quickly, while thou 
art with him in the way; lest 
haply the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the 
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In the 22nd verse, there is an important variant in the 
codices and the versions. The greater number of codices and 
authorities add é«q after the dpy:Gowevos TO AdEAP@ avTod. This 
also is followed by the King James’ Bible, which renders the 
passage: ‘Who is angry with his brother without cause, etc.” 
Among the codices which bear this reading are the uncials D, 
E, K, L, M, S, U, V, I, A*, and TI. It is adopted by the 
Vetus Itala, all the Syriac versions, the Coptic, Armenian and 
Gothic versions, by Eusebius, Cyril, Chrysostom, Cyprian, and 
Lucifer. It is found also in three codices of the Vulgate viz., 
Bigotianus, Egertonensis, and Oxoniensis. Nevertheless, we 
hold that the additamentum is spurious from internal and 
external evidence. In the first place, it weakens the expression, 
as though there could be cases where anger against the brother 
is justifiable. It is justifiable to feel moved by righteous 
indignation against the wrong that a brother man does; this is 
not anger against the brother. What the Lord had in mind 
was the feeling of anger and revenge, which arises from personal 
motives against our fellow man, and this is never lawful. The 
Savior’s words, therefore, are of universal application. It would 
seem that lack of discernment to distinguish properly what is 
anger against a brother moved the insertion of the restrictive 
adverb. 

The authorities against the reading are fewer but weighty. 
Jerome is against it, and declares that it was not found in many 
of the old Greek codices. Augustine corroborates Jerome’s 
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statement. It is rejected by Origen and Basil, and is not found 
in any of the four great codices. ‘The Ethiopian and the best 
codices of the Vulgate also omit it. 

In the 21st verse, some have believed that Christ contrasts 
his teaching with Pharisaic interpretation of the Mosaic Law. 
But the intrinsic evidence moves us to hold that Christ here 
compares his complete law with the partial enactment of Moses. 
To the ancient men of Israel it was said on Mt. Sinai: ‘Thou 
shalt not kill.” Though said by God through Moses éo those 
ancients, it was said for all men of all time. Nor was the 
command unknown to man before Sinai’s legislation. From 
the beginning, the Almighty had forbidden the shedding of 
human blood. The blood of the slaughtered Abel cried to the 
Creator from the earth. To Noah God said: ‘At the hand of 
every man’s brother will I require the life of man. Whosoever 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.”’— 
Gen. IV. 5—6. Buton Sinai the Law was codified, enlarged 
and solemnly promulgated. The penalty “— he shall be 
guilty of the judgment —” which Christ mentions, does not 
exist in express terms in the Mosaic code. Here again Schegg, 
Bisping, Weiss and others believe that this penalty was a 
statute of the doctors of the Law. But I prefer also in this case 
to consider it as a substantial position of the Law itself. In 
the Mosaic legislation provision was made for judges who 
should have jurisdiction in cases of infringement of the Mosaic 
code, which regulated all the departments of man’s life: 
‘“‘Judges and officers shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, 
which the Lord God giveth thee, throughout thy tribes: and 
they shall judge the people with just judgment.”—Deut. XVI. 
18. These judges took cognizance of all crimes committed 
against the Law. The Law was simple and plain, the modes 
and customs of life were, simple, the Law had not been 
weakened by an endless mass of technicalities, and was not 
impeded by the complexity of its own nature. Now as the 
crime was prohibited, and the tribunal established, it resulted 
directly from the law itself that the judgment followed upon 
the infraction of the law. It was a principle of the people’s 
life. The mind of the people always associated the two things, 
the infraction of the Law and the condemnation of the Judges. 
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In fact, only the first member of the verse is comprised in that 
which was strictly said to those of old. The Lord’s declaration 
would be in substance: ‘Ye have heard that God spoke to 
your forefathers saying: ‘Thou shalt not kill. In your polity 
built upon that legislation, it hath been a principle, that he 
who slays his fellow man shall be guilty of the judgment of the 
judges.” 

Some attention should be given to the ’Hxotcate, ye have 
heard. It manifests that the ordinary mode of communicating 
the Law to the people was by the teachers. No other mode 
would be fit for that Law or for the New Law. 

Now this enactment of the Law was good; the sanction 
was good. But it did not go far enough. It preserved the 
public order and peace of the people ; but it did not sufficiently 
purify the heart. For the rude people, to whom applied, it was 
all that they could bear. The Law waited for Christ to perfect 
it. And he does so by endorsing the first substance, and 
enlarging it, and giving it spiritual life. The letter of the Old 
Law forbade the shedding of blood, and Christ extends its scope 
to forbid all anger against the brother. The Old Law dealt 
chiefly with external acts. Christ perfects it by declaring that 
the creation of the mind impelling the man to the external 
act is equal before God to the act itself. The form of 
expression employed by Christ shows the sovereign authority 
with which he spoke. He was humble and meek, but he was 
absolute in the exercise of his judiciary power, because truth 
demanded it. He was God, and when acting as God, he used 
terms to denote the absoluteness of his power. As we have said 
before, anger against our fellow man is never lawful. Anger 
is an inordinate desire of revenge; it is the aversion of the 
mind from an object which we truly or falsely apprehend to 
have in some way injured us or threatened evil to us. In it 
we can distinguish the first natural motive of our nature, which 
tends to repel opposing agencies. This is simply the natural 
shock which precedes any full act of the will. There is the 
consequent voluntary assent of the will to the movement of 
passion, and this includes, in some degree, revenge. In fact, 
anger has been defined by some as the desire of revenge. 
Anger differs from hatred. Hatred is a settled state of the 
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mind, anger is an actual surge of passion. A settled hatred 
may burst into anger by some small exciting cause or anything 
that recalls the wrong received. Now the words of the Lord 
exclude all forms of voluntary anger, and he classifies it under 
the head of murder, of which it is a certain participation. 

People often allege in excuse of acts done in anger that 
the mind is so moved by the passion that it refuses to be 
guided by reason. ‘The defect of such persons is not so much 
in the specific act done in anger as in an omission to discipline 
the mind beforehand. Any rational nature can acquire 
dominion over the passions by the aid of the resources of 
religion ; not indeed, at once, and without effort, but by serious 
and sustained moral discipline. From repeated acts of 
repression of the passions, a habit of self-control is formed ; 
and then, when the great trial comes, the man has a fund upon 
which to draw for sustenance. 

To show forth the gravity of anger, the Lord specializes 
three degrees of it, with the punishments which they entail. 
The Lord was speaking to the Jewish people, and he assumed 
concrete representations from their institutions to set forth the 
status of the sin of anger before God. 

Concerning the first degree of anger, the teaching of Christ 
is very plain. It isin substance as follows: ‘The Law says: 
He who kills shall be guilty of the judgment; and I perfect 
this law, so that he who is angry with his brother stands under 
the same penalty.” Of course, it was not the intention of the 
Lord to revive the old procedure, so that the judges would also 
take cognizance of the crime of anger; but he used the 
conception that the Old Law had impressed upon their minds 
regarding the gravity of homicide to move them to realize the 
nature of anger as it appears before God. It was simply the 
shifting of the forum from the external world into the soul of 
man. ‘The eyes of the Jews were turned outwards, to outward 
rites, outward purifications, outward laws. The Lord wished 
to move them to introspection. The nature of anger is the 
same as that of homicide. It is true that philosophers and 
moralists speak of a species of anger that is just, being simply a 
just zeal that wrong should be punished; and an excess in this 
zeal they classify as venial sin. Thus often the parent punishes 
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the child in anger, but sins not mortally, because the act is for 
a proper end, and is only defective in the mode. But what 
Christ spoke of was anger properly so called, which is opposed 
to the charity which man owes to man, and this is ex genere 
suo, a mortal sin. This is the full import of the Lord’s words. 
The Lord limits himself to the position of the general truth. 
He does not deny that the passion admits of more and less, and 
that it may exist in such a degree that it is not grievous. The 
truth affirmed in Christ’s teaching is simply that his law 
completes the Old Law by entering more intimately into the 
‘heart of man, and establishing the right law respecting the 
conceptions of the mind. 

The next degree of anger is that which bursts forth in the 
opprobrious epithet 827 against the brother. X27 is the 


Syrian form of the ‘el of the Hebrew and the Rp"), of the 


Talmudists. It is derived from the old Hebrew root 
Pp”, having the radical sense of the emptying of a thing. 


Hence the adjective signifies empty. When applied to a man 
as a term of vilification, it signifies empty-headed. It is 
believed that it was in common use among the people of that 
time and place, and hence the translator’s have left it in the 
original. It is a severe opprobrium upon a man, inasmuch as it 
throws contempt upon his intellectual endowment, which is one 
of the chief goods of man. The general line of Christ’s 
argument is clear. All anger is a grave offense and entails a 
grave penalty from God. And as the degree of anger intensifies, 
the gravity of its punishment is represented by comparison of 
God’s tribunal to the tribunals of their own institutions. 

There was in existence at that time, in Jewish polity, an 
institution called the Cog ie or py: The origin and 
date of this institution is involved in rabbinic fable. It appears 
evident that it arose not till after the Greek influence in Jewish 
life, from the fact that the very name is a transliteration of the 
Greek ovvédSpiov, an assemblage of councillors. Edersheim 
places the date of its origin in the reign of John Hyrcanus, 
135—107 B.C. It was the supreme tribunal in all matters 
relating to the Mosaic Law; and before it came greater 
causes and crimes for judicature. In the Jewish mind therefore 
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the persuasion was natural that a cause which was reserved for 
the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin must be very grave. Making 
use of this easy conception, the Lord teaches them the gravity 
of contumely. 

Of the same nature but in excessivé degree is the next case 
illustrated by the Lord. Outside the walls of Jerusalem, in a 
southerly direction, lies an arid, barren valley. Into it the 
residents of Jerusalem throw the carcasses of camels, horses and 
other animals that have died. It is the valley of Hinnom, the 


DIAN or more properly p3n be SIE the valley of the son 
of Hinnom. Concerning its etymology, two opinions exist. 
Some derive its name from its owner, the son of Hinnom; while. 
others believe that its uame signifies the vale of sighs and 
groans. 

One of the grossest forms of the Canaanitish religion was 
the worship of Molech. The religion of those early eastern 
pagans appealed to the sentiments of sensuality and terror. 
The impure rites of Ashtoreth, the Astarte of the Greeks, 
gratified the sensual appetite; while the cruel cult of Molech 
inspired terror. Molech was but another form of Baal, the god 
of the sun and forces of nature. We find but few images of 
Molech, but these that exist represent him as a Minotaur. ‘The 
sacrifices of Molech are among the most terrible in all 
paganism. The Jews became infected with this form of 
idolatry, and it is generally believed that under the impious 
kings of Judah, the idol of Molech stood in the vale of Hinnom. 
According to the rabbis, it was of brass, with a hollow interior. 
The body was that of a man seated with outstretched arms. 
The head was in form like that of a bull. To this idol the 
Jews offered their infants. The brazen image was heated by a 
fire from within to a great heat and the infant was placed 
in the outstretched arms, and quickly cremated. ‘The rabbis 
add that, during the burning of the infants tambours, were 
beaten, that the parents might not be moved by those dreadful 
cries. 


Now of the site of the idol, and the cremation of the 
infants, we are assured by clear Scriptural testimony. In 
Leviticus the Lord spake unto Moses: ‘Whosoever of the 
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children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that 
giveth his seed unto Molech he shall surely be put to death; 
the people of the Lord shall stone him with stones.”—Lev. XX. 
That the mode of offering the infant was cremation, is also 
assured by Scriptural testimony. Josiah “defiled Topheth 
which is in the vale of the son of Hinnom, that no man might 
offer his son or daughter by fire to Molech.”—II. (IV.) Kings, 
XXIII. to. This testimony is valuable in establishing the site 
of the idolatry in the vale of the son of Hinnom. ‘The radical 
signification of Topheth is tympanizatio, the playing of 
- tambourines ; and it is the opinion of many that the place was 
thus named from the playing of these instruments to drown the 
‘cries of the burning babes. As Molech was only a special form 
of the god Baal, the prophets often speak of his worship as the 
worship of Baal. Thus Jeremiah speaks: ‘They have also 
built the high places of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for 
burnt offerings unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake, 
neither came it into my mind. ‘Therefore the days shall come, 
saith the Lord, that this place shall no more be called Topheth, 
nor the valley of the son of Hinnom, but the valley of 
slaughter.”—Jer. XIX. 6. 

This does away with the opinion of some, that the human 
sacrifice to Molech was a mere fire-baptism, a mere passing 
through a way flanked by fire, as Yahveh passed between the 
segments of the slaughtered animals.—Gen. XV. 17. 

Aside from the intrinsic weakness of this opinion, it is 
disproven by the positive statement of the Prophet that they 
cremated their seed to the god. There remains then. only an 
uncertainty as to the mode of cremation. The opinion of the 
rabbis has been mentioned which places the infants in the 
outstretched arms of the incandescent idol. According to Fagi, 
quoted by Calmet, the hollow interior of the idol was divided 
into seven sections, which opened like an oven. The first was 
for the offering of flour; the second for the offering of a dove; 
the third for an ewe; the fourth for a ram; the fifth for a 
young bullock; the sixth for an ox; the seventh for an infant. 
Others hold that the infant was thrown into a fire kindled in 
front of the statue. 
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On account of the horrid rites performed in this valley, it 
came to be synonymous for a place of horror; hence its name is 
frequently employed by the Lord to signify the place of eternal 
punishment. Sometimes the Lord uses the term Gehenna 
alone; again, he calls it the Gehenna of fire. Gehenna denotes 
the awful state of separation from God; the fire signifies the 
pain of sense of the damned. 

Here it may be remarked that the English versions weakly 
render all these members by translating the évoyos of the Greek 
by do be in danger of the successive penalties. The proper 
sense of évoyos in the context is fo be Hable to a penalty. The 
Lord declares that such acts render a man liable to the several 
penalties there enumerated. 

One of the most approbrious epithets among the Hebrew 


people was that of 22) of which the Lord treats in the third 
25 


member. Right reason dictates that man should estimate in 
the highest place the goods of greatest worth. Now among the 
goods of greatest worth in man, nothing is above his intellect 
and reason. ‘Therefore this epithet is especially injurious, since 
it directly attacks these faculties of his being. Hence the Lord 
says that for such offence human tribunals are inadequate, and 
the only fit punishment is the infernal pit itself. There is 
danger here that the Lord’s words be taken too literally. He is 
not here, in the capacity of a judge, drawing up a strict penal 
code, in which a graded system of punishment is established for 
offenses of varying gravity. Heis not distinguishing between 
venial and mortal sins, or establishing the existence of 
purgatory. He is simply by easy figures and modes of 
expression establishing that he who violates the love of his 
fellow man by grave internal hatred, or by opprobrious epithet, 
transgresses the law of God, and is liable to God’s punishment, 
even to the punishment of Gehenna itself. 

It is not strange that the Lord’s words should be thus 
forcible. The whole law of God is reducible to the love of God 
and the neighbor. The anger and the epithets spoken of by 
Christ evince a state of mind in which there is no love of the 
neighbor, and this state of mind renders a man subject to the 
penalty of God, even the greatest. It would be to take the 
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Lord’s words too literally to condemn every man of grievous 
transgression that calls another a fool. Such a term may be 
uttered in a slight degree of anger, and though always sinful, ' 
the offense may be venial. The Lord’s words only declare that 
it is not only by injuring a man in his life that we become 
liable to the punshment of God, but also by injuring him in his 
honor and dignity as a man, and by anger against him. ‘The 
term fool is taken to represent a very high degree of contumely, 
and this is a deadly sin. Neither is it necessary to use the term 
fool, in order to fall under the sentence of Christ. It is taken 
to represent every highly injurious epithet, cast upon our 
brother. While avoiding an excessive literal sense of the Lord’s 
words, it must be conceded that we are very remiss in this iron 
age regarding the love of the brother. In the world’s code 
there is no love of our fellow man. All about us men are 
following the code of the world, and imperceptibly we are 
drawn to accept more or less of it. Our horror of things is 
diminished from the fact that they are usual. The words of 
Christ should awake men from this torpor to a keen realization 
of the perfection of life that he demands in his followers. 

In the 23rd and 24th verse, the theme of love of neighbor 
is illustrated by another easy figure. A man, who has in some 
way injured his fellow man, brings an offering to sacrifice at the 
altar of God. The act is good, an important act, and very 
pleasing to God. But even when he comes to the altar to offer 
the gift, if the man’s conscience tells him that his brother has 
received evil at his hands, he is bidden leave the offering and 
first be reconciled to the brother. The teaching here is very 
well adapted to the simple intellects of the people addressed. 
The deep sense of these words establish that no matter what 
act we would do for God, he will not accept it, as long as 
hatred of the brother lurks in our heart, or the injury of the 
neighbor remains unredressed. It establishes the imperative 
duty before all other duties of righting any wrong done to the 
neighbor. ‘That a man already come to the altar of God to offer 
sacrifice should be obliged to leave the very altar itself, and go 
and first perform some other act, shows clearly to the rudest 
mind the imperative duty of such act. The words of the Lord 
put the reconciliation with the neighbor above the worship of 
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God, for there can be no real worship of God, if the heart 
is not right towards our brother. It is hard for our proud 
nature to seek a reconciliation with a man whom we dislike, 
and whom we have injured; but the law of God commands 
it. Many would perhaps cease from actual perpetration of the 
wrong, but they shrink from the humiliation of a reconciliation. 
But the words of Christ demand reconciliation, a redress of 
wrongs, an apology for insults, and a restitution of goods or 
honor. 

The 25th and 26th verses contain a parable in which 
human prudence in worldly affairs is taken as an illustration of 
that higher wisdom which regulates the interests of the soul. 
The conception of the parable supposes that the adversary is a 
man who has been wronged by the person addressed in the 
discourse. Otherwise there would not exist the fear that the 
adversary might deliver such person to be cast into prison. 
The wrong has been done, and the adversary has not yet 
atrived at the tribunal to seek judicial redress. Now, 
humanly speaking, a wise counsel would be to effect an extra 
judicial settlement of the affair. The neighbor can be moved 
to pity, to mercy, and to forgiveness of the offense. But the law 
knows no pity, no forgiveness, only justice. The law is not to 
be moved by tears, or by prayers; its natnre is to exact what 
is due, even to the last farthing. The ‘‘quadrans” was the 
fourth part of the Roman as. The as was first a copper coin 
of twelve ounces. By successive reductions, it was finally 
reduced to one-half ounce. Hence, the fourth part of a half 
ounce of copper was taken by the Lord as the measure of the 
inexorable justice of the law. The Lord spoke of law as it 
existed in those days. Now it was certainly better to seek a 
reconciliation at the hands of the injured one, in whom the 
tender feelings of mercy, and forgiveness would have place, 
than to bear the rigor of the stern, exact justice of the law. 
The Lord speaks of the administration of justice, as it is 
dispensed on earth by means of judge, and bailiff, ang prison. 
It may be that through the teachings of Israel’s sages this 
counsel was already familiar to the people. At all events, 
it was a truth of daily life, and all men could see its 
applicability. 
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Now the Lord applies this wise counsel to the higher 
order of moral truth. A man has injured his brother. If the 
offender be powerful, or wily, he may elude human justice; 
but back of all is God, the judge of man. In some way, that 
crime must be atoned. ‘The order of the universe has been 
violated by the injustice, and it must be restored. It can be 
restored in two ways. It is restored when the offender deals 
with the offended brother, and makes such satisfaction that 
cancels the wrong done. ‘This is the easier way. In it pity, 
mercy, human forgiveness have place, and God ratifies all, and 
_ the bond of perfection is restored again between man and man. 
There is another way, but it is the harder way. This second 
way is by the justice of God, which must come in to effect what 
man refused to do voluntarily. In this second way there is no 
room for mercy and forgiveness; for man rejected these by 
refusing to seek pardon from his offended brother. There is 
nothing left him, therefore, but the rigor of justice, stern and 
terrible. As we can not forma just conception of the malice 
of sin, so we can not rightly conceive the terrible weight of 
God’s avenging justice. The Lord was gentle and merciful in 
his teachings, but whenever he spoke of the justice of God, his 
words become stern and terrible. In this life, God’s forbearance 
and mercy are supreme. He waits, forgives, and graciously 
assists us here. He allows himself to be reviled, denied, 
despised and blasphemed, and he withholds his avenging 
justice. But with death, this order changes. Then only justice 
and retribution have place. The Lord, with his perfect 
comprehension of these mighty truths, counsels to make use of 
the easier method. 

It is vain to seek anything more in the parable. In all 
parables there are elements which pertain only to the natural 
fact. So here it is vain to seek the application of “‘ the officer”’, 
and other details, in the higher order of truth represented in the 
metaphorical passage. Equally absurd is it to seek an 
endorsement of purgatory in this passage. Some have thought 
to infer from the words that Christ supposed a state after 
judgment where man might satisfy infinite justice, and pass 
thence. And this place could be no other than purgatory. 
This is evidently not the sense of the Lord’s teachings. He 
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does not specify the exact effect of God’s judgment, whether it 
place the offender in purgatory or hell; but he simply says 
that as human law deals rigorously with the man who refuses 
to make amends for the offense done his brother, so the justice 
of God will exact a penalty in the rigor of justice for one who 
deals thus with his fellow man. If we have done any man 
wrong, we must either satisfy his just demands, or satisfy the 
infinite justice of God. In our selfishness, and in our pride, and 
in our greed, how often we trespass on the rights of our 
neighbor? ‘The wrong done us we remember and magnify, 


but our offenses againt others we soon forget. 


And this because 


the Gospel is not the guide of our life. 
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27. Ye have heard that it 
was said: Thou shalt not 
commit adultery: 


28. But I say unto you, 
that every one that looketh on 
a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. 


29. And if thy right eye 
causeth thee to stumble, pluck 
it out, and cast it from thee: 
for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should 
perish, and not thy whole body 
be cast into hell. 


30. And if thy right hand 
causeth thee to stumble, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee: for 
it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should 
perish, and not thy whole body 
go into hell. 
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31. It was said also: Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a writing of 
divorcement : 


32. But I say unto you, 
that every one that putteth 
away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, maketh 
her an adulteress: and whoso- 
. ever shall marry her that is put 
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away committeth adultery. 


The tots apyaiow in this text has only the support of L, M, 
and A of the uncial codices, of a few minuscule codices, and of the 
Peshito and Vulgate among the versions. It is a very doubtful 
reading, but its omission or retention does not substantially alter 
the sense of the text. In the 3oth verse, we find the reading 
BAnOn cis yéevvay in E, G, K, L, M, S, U, V, IT, A, et al. 

In the 32nd verse, instead of the 6 azodvoy of our text, D, 
E, G, S, U, V have és av arodvon. 

A great divergency exists among the codices regarding the 
last member of the 32nd verse. D and some others omit 
it. &, E, K, L, M, etal., have «at ds dav arordduperny yaunon. 
Tischendorf adopts this reading; but Westcott and Hort inclose 
the passage in parentheses as doubtful. 

In Exodus, XX. 14, the commandment was given by 
Yahveh through Moses to man: “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” The mere letter of the law forbade the carnal union 
of man and woman, outside of lawful marriage. It is by no 
means limited to an unlawful union which violates the marriage 
contract. The word FNS of the original Hebrew signifies any 


unlawful carnal union. Under the head of adultery, are also 
_included all acts which partake of the nature of illicit carnal 
union. Christ spiritualizes this law by declaring that not only 
the external act, but any voluntary conception of it, which is 
consented to in the mind, constitutes an adultery in the heart 
This is a classic text to prove the unlawfulness of 
By the word woman is represented 
Now the only thing 


of man. 
morose sensual delectation. 
any individual of the human female sex. 
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for us to elucidate here is the exact act of the mind that the 
Savior specifies here as the looking upon a woman to lust 
after her. 

It is evident that the looking, here condemned by Christ, 
is not the mere fixing of the eyes upon a creature of God. It 
is the making of the woman an object of the mind to the 
gratification of the carnal appetite. The Lord’s teaching is 
spiritual, and the spirit of it carries more than the mere words 
state. He speaks of looking upon a woman, but thereby it is 
not stated that to sin it is necessary to actually see the woman 
with corporal eyes. A concrete example is chosen to inculcate 
that an internal consent to any unclean mental creation is a 
defilement of the heart, like in nature to the defilement that 
comes by the outward act. 

In this we are aided by the ethical principle that it is 
unlawful to desire what it is unlawful to use and enjoy. 
Therefore every voluntary conception of such a relation with 
woman, which if acted would be unlawful, is forbidden by the 
words of Christ. The affection of the will is twofold. The 
first is a real purpose and intention of obtaining a coveted good, 
and this is called an efficacious desire. This is the formal 
element of a human act, and constitutes one moral whole with 
the external act. This desire, of course, is subject to the same 
law that regulates the external act, and applied to the theme 
in treatment, even the Pharisees must have acknowledged that 
such intention was included in the commandment against 
adultery. But there is another affection of the will, which is 
properly called morose delectation. This consists in a mere 
complacence in the thought of an illicit object, without the 
intention of obtaining it. It is called morose from Latin mora, 
not on account of the time which it endures, for it may be 
committed in a moment of time. But it is called morose from 
the fact that the mind rests in such contemplation after the 
intellect has adverted to the malice of the contemplated act 
or object, and also because very often the act continues for some 
period of time. 

Now although the words of the Savior reprobate all 
internal acts of lust, they aim especially at this species of 
mental conceptions. And although the mere words speak only 
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of the lusting after a woman, the spirit of his teaching extends 
the truth to every internal delighting in any impure object. It 
thus results that deliberate voluntary consent of the mind to 
delight in the contemplation of any unlawful sexual object is a 
mortal sin. But two things are required. The object must be 
unlawful, and the act of the mind must be free and deliberate. 

It is not difficult to see the reason of this prohibition. 
The sexual faculty in man is ordained for the propagation of the 
race. The propagation of the race is regulated by the laws 
which are fundamental in the right order of man’s life. Any 
disorder in these important laws is an attack upon the essential 
order of man’s life. Now the author of nature, to insure the 
preservation of the species, has given to man a strong propensity 
to exercise the act of generation, and there is attached thereto 
intense delight. But in the forbidden thought, man by the 
power of imagination represents this object as present in the 
ideal order, and thus induces a commotion of nature, which is a 
disordered act, because it is not ordained to a proper end. 
There is in it a certain frustration of nature’s designs, inasmuch 
as the delight is in a measure experienced, without the end for 
which such delight was ordained; and moreover, that which is 
essentially evil is made the object of man’s delight. Moreover, 
by such contemplation a psychologic change is wrought in the 
man. His animal nature is excited, and obtains the ascendancy. 
There is effected a blunting in all the finer spiritual powers of 
his being. There is in mana continual conflict between the 
animal powers and the spiritual powers, and the lust of the 
flesh raises the animal, and depresses the spiritual. Finally, 
there is something mysterious in the sanctity of purity of soul 
and the sinfulness of the opposite vice. In that awful primal 
mystery by which mankind became a fallen race, the sin of the 
flesh was involved more than we know; and in our reentrance 
through Christ on our lost estate, our freedom from this 
disorder of our being will be the measure of our proximity 
to Heaven. 

In the 28th and 2oth verses, the Lord promulgates the 
necessity of breaking away from the proximate occasions of sin. 
It may be that the theme was suggested by the foregoing 
doctrine, inasmuch as the love of woman is often such occasion 
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of sin. Now it often happens that a man, who in his heart 
hates the sin he commits, falls into such sin, because he is 
attached to some object that is the occasion of that sin. In the 
estimation of men, among the organs of sense the most excellent 
are the hand and the eye. Also the ght member is always 
considered as the most valuable. Now these two members, so 
dear to man, are taken as symbols of any object about which . 
man’s heart has grown. And the Savior says that if that 
loved object scandalize man, that is, draws him into sin, 
let him sever his connection therewith and cast it from him. 
Every word is full of meaning. Not only is the man to break 
this attachment to the object, but he is to repel the object, and 
establish a moral distance between himself and such object, 
that it may not fasten itself again upon him. ‘That the Lord’s 
words here are metaphorical is plainly evident. But some 
vainly endeavor to specify what particular thing is meant by 
the right eye, and what by the right hand. No particular 
thing is meant by either. The Lord simply by the powerful 
figure declares that if there be anything which draws a man 
into sin, and if the man hold it dear as his right hand or eye, 
he is to cut it off and cast it from him. It is hard to do this. 
The Lord had a human heart, and he knew how the huinan 
heart clings to the thing it loves. Hence to move a man to 
to this necessary renunciation the Lord puts before him the 
fear of hell. 

When man gives up some object of his affections, he feels 
the sense of loss. But the Lord says it is better to suffer this 
loss than to retain the object, and be thereby cast into hell. It 
requires an incentive even as strong as the fear of hell to avert 
man from a sinful love. 

Now the words of the Lord apply to every occasion of sin, 
but I believe that he aimed especially at man’s sinful love of 
woman. In the history of mankind that love has ruined 
multitudes. All the other passions are weak, when compared 
to this. It blinds a man, and fills him with a consuming flame, 
Nil sapit amantz. He has interest in nothing but the coveted 
object. In the wretched state of such a man, there is nothing 
that will move him if not the fear of hell. 
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The 31st and 32nd verses contain one of the most difficult 
passages of the Gospel. As the theme is treated more fully 
in Matthew XIX. 3 et seqq., to which passage parallel texts 
in Mark and Luke correspond, we reserve our exposition for 
that place. 
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33. Again, ye have heard 
that it was said to them of old 
time: ‘Thou shalt not forswear 

thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths: 


34. But I say unto you: 
Swear not at all; neither by 
the Heaven, for it is the throne 
of God; 


35. Nor by the earth, for 
it is the footstool of his feet; 
nor by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great King. 

36. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, for thou 
canst not make one hair white 
or black. 
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is of evil. 
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In Leviticus, XIX. 12, the words of Yahveh are written: 


“ And ye shall not swear by my name falsely; neither shall 
thou profane the name of thy God: Iam the Lord.” ‘The 
Lord now perfects this law by deducing therefrom the law of 
reverence for God and all God’s creatures, and the law of holy 
moderation in the Christian’s conversation. The Savior is 
here explaining the nature and spirit of the New Law, not 
measuring the exact degree of malice of a particular act; hence 
his teaching contains counsel and precept, undistinguished in 
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the constitution of the perfect law of man. We must distinguish 
the precept from the counsel, on account of man’s weakness ; 
but in studying the nature and spirit of the teaching of Christ, 
it is well at times to view it asa whole in its grand spiritual 
perfection. anet 

It appears from the Talmud and other authorities that 
the Jews made use of frequent oaths. It appears that they 
cousidered an oath lawful, if what was attested was true, or 
what was promised was fulfilled. Hence they had a system 
of greater and less oaths, which they used frequently in the 
different affairs of every day life. 

In dealing with oaths, we may consider them as they 
relate to God and to other things. In general an oath is a 
solemn attestation or imprecation in support of a declaration, 
promise, or vow, by means of an appeal to some personage or 
object regarded by the person swearing as high and holy. 
When the authority of God is invoked, an oath is a reverent 
appeal to God in corroboration of what one says or promises. 
Now the literalism of the Jewish teachers recognized not in the 
law respecting oaths the necessity of reverence for God and 
holy things. The truth of the assertion or promise was alone 
regarded. The New Law of Christ inculcates the spirit of 
reverence; towards God and holy things. The name of God 
is holy, and the sanctity of God is assailed when his name and 
authority are invoked in the ordinary affairs of life. ‘The Lord 
is directly attacking an abuse, but his teaching is universal in 
application. An oath is an act of religion, but the Jews never 
penetrated to the spirit of reverence which should pervade it. 
They were content to escape the condemnation of the mere 
letter. 

In the first member of his declaration, the Lord zx” genere 
forbids oaths. The Pelagians, Anabaptists, Wiclefites and other 
heretics endeavored to prove from this text the unlawfulness of 
all oaths. That this sense is false, is proven from the Epistles 
of Paul, from the analogy of faith, and from the teaching and 
practice of the Church. 

The words of Paul to the Romans, I. 19, contains an oath. 
He takes oath again in II. Cor. I. 23: ‘Moreover I call God 
for a witness upon my soul that to spare you I came not as 
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yet to Corinth.” Again, in Galatians, I. 20, he takes oath 
saying: “Now the things which I write unto you, behold 
before God, I lie not.” Hence theologians rightly teach that 
it is of faith that under proper conditions an oath is lawful. 

That an oath be lawful, what is attested must be true, just, 
and lawful; the cause must be sufficiently grave, and the act 
must proceed discreetly, prudently, and reverently. Now to 
maintain the ends of justice, it is permitted by public authority 
to take life. This is not countermanded by the command: 
Thou shalt not kill. Soin the present case, the Lord had not 
in mind to forbid legal and necessary oath-taking, but only the 
irreverent spirit of the literalism of the Jews, that carried the 
oath into all the petty affairs of life, on the assumption that all 
was lawful, if the attested fact was true, and the sworn promise 
was maintained. ‘The question of oaths is treated by the Lord 
not solely on account of the disorder in the act itself, but to 
illustrate a new and broader mode of interpreting God’s law. 

Having regulated, in the first member, the issue regarding 
oaths, whose formal element was the appeal to the authority 
of the Deity, he, in the second place, discourages the minor 
oaths which had become common among the Jewish people. 
The bare letter of the Law said naught concerning these oaths, 
and the teachers of Israel restricted the Law to that which the 
bare letter stated. 

The attitude of the teachers of Israel on this point appears 
again from Matt. XXIII. 16: ‘Woe unto you, blind guides, 
who say: Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; 
but whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is 
a debtor.” 

It is the general teaching of the Church that an oath is 
constituted by the invocation of the more noble of God’s 
creatures, in which his majesty and truth in a special manner 
are reflected. This is also true of things in an eminent manner 
consecrated to God’s service. It is for moralists to examine 
and weigh the different formulas, and the objective and 
subjective conditions to be verified. One can never seize the 
substance of the New Law by mere attention to the casuistic 
measurement of sins. Such scientific knowledge is good, but 
more than that is needed. ‘The Savior did more than place 
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before man the grosser crimes and their punishments. He 
called man to be perfect, and gave him the truths whereby to 
effect the command. Hence, there are the finer elements in his 
teaching that apply to the man who is doing more than merely 
avoiding hell. 

Though the Savior specifies only Heaven, earth, and one’s 
head here, he includes in these, all the sublime creatures of 
God, which may be made the object of an oath. Now in these 
matters, the moralist asks what is mortal, and is but slightly 
concerned with what is in a less degree sinful. But Christ 
pointed out what was wrong, and opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

To take oath by Heaven without a proportionate and just 
cause is wrong, because Heaven bears the special relation to 
God of being his throne. Of course, the manners and customs 
of the people must be taken into account in weighing the 
malice of such an action. The common people usually do not 
advert to this special relation to God in the more eminent of 
his creatures, and therefore in their case, the formula is not an 
oath, on account of the subjective condition of their minds. 
But the Savior spoke of the act zz se, and as it disagrees with 
the spirit of the New Law. 

The spirit of reverence for the Creator forbids also an oath 
by the earth, since it is designated by God himself as his 
footstool: ‘Thus saith the Lord: ‘The Heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool.”—Is. LXVI. 1. Among the 
articles of furniture of a human habitation, the footstool 
holds a vile and menial place. Now when we look upon the 
earth with all its natural powers and beauty, and consider that 
it is only in the lowest rank of God’s creatures, we are awed by 
the infinite majesty of him who can rightly call such a 
relatively mighty creature his footstool. 

Now the people of that day recognized the formal relation 
of the earth to its Creator. This relation gave to the earth a 
certain sacredness, which disposed it for the object of appeal of 
an oath. And yet they felt themselves free in using these 
oaths indiscriminately, since no express prohibition of them 
existed. It was one of the many points where the narrowness 
of the letter was superseded by. the breadth of the spiritual law. 
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Another oath common to the Jews was an oath by the holy 
city of Jerusalem. The human mind seeks a certain element 
of holiness in the object by which it corroborates a statement. 
Now in the Old Law, this element resided in Jerusalem. It 
had been selected by God as the place where his glory should 
dwell, and as a type of Heaven itself. Hence, in the estimation 
of the men of that age, it was a holy object. And this city, 
sub formals respectu sanctitat’s suae, was taken as the formal 
constituent of frequent and rash oaths, on the assumption that 

they thereby broke no divine law. 

The divergency between the law of the letter and the law 
of the spirit is well brought out in the whole passage. One of 
the fundamental principles of a religious temper of mind is a 
reverence for everything that is related to God and his 
worship. In fact the religious man will continually elicit 
reverential thoughts of God from the evidences of his act in 
creation. 

Finally, the Lord forbids the act of of taking oath by one’s 
head. The Lord is illustrating the grand heights of reverence 
to which the New Law leads man. The Lord looked at the 
issue from his standpoint. He was the man of perfect 
discernment in the things of the soul’s life. He grasped 
comprehensively the whole life of the soul, and he could note 
and set forth every imperfection in human thought, intention, 
and act. Now to confirm a statement by an oath by one’s head 
is against the right order of things for several reasons. First, 
this kind of oath is called an imprecation, in which one makes 
of such member a solemn pledge of the truth of a statement. 
And the constituting of such a pledge supposes the absolute 
dominion of the member in the person swearing, and this is 
false. Man has not such dominion over his members. He 
can not change the laws of nature regarding his life or his 
members. [hat dominion belongs to God. Of course, the 
Lord is speaking to people who interpreted such formula as a 
solemn oath, although they flippantly used it. Hence the deep 
philosophical reflections of the Lord apply to them. With us 
such formula of oath does not exist, and its utterance would 
be held as a joke. 
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In saying that no man can make one hair white or black, 
he understands this of a change by affecting the laws of nature. 
The Lord thereby impresses upon them a deep sense of God’s 
ownership of man. 

Finally the Lord lays down what*should be the method 
of affirming or denying for the Christian. ‘Tshe only emphasis 
that the Lord allows is the repetition of the affirmative or 
negative particle. 

The Lord here lays down not an absolute precept, whose 
infraction would be a mortal sin; but the grand law of 
perfection, whose infraction is a defect. He is placing before 
us a grand ideal to guide us in our communications with our 
fellow men. The intercourse of Christians should be 
characterized by the spirit of moderation and reverence. In 
fact, not the bare letter but the spirit of that passage in the 
discourse of Christ should regulate all our conversations and 
dealings with our fellow man. 

There is much divergency of opinion regarding the exact 
ens that is signified by the wovnpds in the final clause. Many 
interpret it of moral evil in general, and explain the passage that 
all oaths participate in some degree of the evil principle. Of 
course, the Lord is not speaking of oaths justified by some 
legal or other just case. They believe therefore that the Lord 
placed all these flippant and unnecessary oaths in one great 
class, and the class is evil, and he leaves indeterminate the 
grade of evil that they severally possess. The second opinion 
differs from the first only in this, that Satan himself is 
understood by the rovnpds. Satan is not a_ passive 
personification of evil, but an active agent who conducts with 
great skill a warfare, and marshals under his standard every evil 
force in the universe. Everything that is opposed in any 
degree to that which is good in that same degree makes for 
Satan. He sets in motion those currents of thought and 
movement which weaken the supernatural in man, and debase 
his life. Not only does he act on the individual by personal 
suggestion and incitation, but he is operative in all those 
general movements of the world’s thought and action which 
are opposed to righteousness. The Lord was dealing with one 
such issue. He points out the falseness of the persuasion of 
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the teachers of Israel; gives the reasons for his own position ; 
and closes by establishing the grand norm of Christian life in 
the discourse of man toman. Now it matters not whether we 
understand by the zovnpds, evil in general, or Satan the head 
and promoter of evil. In fact, the comprehensive concept of 
evil includes all the evil forces of the world together with 
their head, conceived as one complex principle of all evil. 
After having in general forbidden all oaths, the Lord extends 
the issue, and declares that everything that violates the calm, 
sober, reverential tenor of human speech is of the nature of 
~ such evil principle. 

The grand ideal of perfect human life is not a vulgar 
conception, consisting in mere exemption from grave sin. It 
is the right development of all the powers that go to the 
building of human life. It is that fine adjustment and 
equipoise of all the powers of intellect and will, and a vital 
growth in all those fine elements, which can not be known 
without careful soul study, nor attained without a fine love of 
high ideals, and a sustained discipline of our whole nature. 
Christ in person is the perfect model of all this perfection, 
and his words and example are the guide for the part that we 
may attain of it. 
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38. Ye have heard that it 
was said: An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth: 


39. But I say unto you: 
Resist not him that is evil: 
_ but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. 


40. And if any man would 
go to law with thee, and take 
away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. 


41. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile, 
go with him two. 


42. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away. 


43. Ye have heard that it 
was said: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine 
enemy : 


44. But I say unto you: 
Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you ; 


45. ‘That ye may be sons 
of your Father who is in 
Heaven: for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust. 
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27. But I say unto you 
who hear: Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them that 
hate you, 


28. Bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despite- 
fully use you. 


29. To him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other; and from him 
that taketh away thy cloak 
withhold not thy coat also. 


30. Give to every one that 
asketh thee; and of him that 
taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again. 


31. And as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise. 


32. And if ye love them 
that love you, what thank have 
ye? for even sinners love those 
that love them. 


33. And if ye do good to 
them that do good to you, what 
thank have ye? for even sinners 
do the same. 
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46. For if ye love them 
that love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the pub- 
licans the same? 


47. And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? do not even the 
Gentiles the same? 


48. Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father 
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34. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, 
what thank have ye? even 
sinners lend to sinners, to 
receiveragain as much. 


35. But love your enemies, 
and do them good, and lend, 
never despairing; and your 
reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be sons of the Most 


High: for he is kind toward 
the unthankful and evil. 


is perfect. 


36. Be ye merciful, even as 
your Father is merciful. 


37. And judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged: and con- 
demn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned: release and ye 
shall be released: 


These words do not contain absolute literal precepts. 
They, as far as words can avail, portray the genius. of the 
perfect nature of the New Dispensation. It is difficult to 
adequately clothe in words the high nature of the New Law. 
It has heights on heights of perfection, which can not be 
described by words, but only perceived by the spiritual insight 
of the man purified by having passed through the first degrees 
of soul-cleansing. 

As a norm of Christian life the Lord here represents the 
high and perfect ideal of the Gospel of non-resistance. Téhe 
Lord taught us the absolute precepts of the Law, and then sets 
forth the perfect ideal to which the soul should aspire. ‘His 
message would be incomplete, if it left the soul merely in its 
middle course, above sin, but yet not godlike. Hence the close 
of this chapter is one grand appeal to the soul to aspire after 
the highest ideals of perfection. We shall look in vain for the 
fulfillment of these words in the life of men of the world. In 
fact, their perfect observance is only found in the perfect saint. 
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For they contain the supreme bound of human perfection. 
But their spirit must in some measure move all those who 
follow Christ. 

In inspecting these parallel passages, we first note that 
Matthew alone draws a comparison between the old and new 
orders of truth, whereas Luke enunciates only the perfect law 
of the New Covenant. The reason is obvious. Matthew wrote 
for Israel, to whom it was useful to show the evolution of the 
new order out of the old. They were attached to that which of 
old had been given them, and it was necessary to move them 
‘upward, not by reprobating the old, but by showing the greater 
comprehensiveness of the new. Luke wrote for a more 
universal end. His Gospel had the spirit of Paul’s preaching. 
He presented his truths to the world, made up of all the races 
of men. Wherefore his conception of the truth and his forms 
of expression fit this universal end. ‘The great gentile world 
had no communication of divine truth. ‘They had no position 
to which to cling; and hence, without adverting to the partial 
law that had’ preceded, Luke presents the law of the Gospel, as 
an independent communication of truth. This difference in 
mode of presentation of the same truth is also observable in the 
fact that, where Matthew uses the word €@mx«o/, Luke substitutes 
the term dpaptwro!. To the Jewish mind the éOmxes, the 
Gentile, was a synonym for a godless man, andan abomination. 
Such conception was true then. Hence St. Matthew could 
rightly employ the term to signify one who recognized no 
supernatural law or reward. But the advent of Christ changed 
the condition of the world; and no longer was the name Gentile 
synonymous with the unbeliever. St. Luke, therefore, modifies 
the expression to fit his universal scope, and employs the word 
sinner to signify him who lived not for any supernatural ends. 
It seems quite probable that Christ employed the term used by 
Matthew, as being more forcible for his immediate hearers. 
The term is only used by him by way of illustration, and the 
substantial sense of the passage is in no way affected by Luke’s 
modification. 

There are some important variants in the text of Matthew. 
The first occurs in the Vulgate rendering of the 39th verse. In 
the Greek text of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, we find 
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pamite, the present tense of the verb to strike. Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort endorse this reading. It agrees with Luke, 
and is undoubtedly the true reading. A number of Greek 
codices have parice, the future, and this the Vulgate has 
followed in rendering the verb fercusserit. 

Another variant occurs in the 41st verse of Matthew. In 
Beza’s codex this verse closes as follows: dmaye per’ autod éte 
ddra Sto. ‘The greater number of codices of the Vulgate follow 
this reading. But the great authority of the Vatican Codex 
and other great Greek codices plainly establish the reading: 
braye per avtov dv0, which we have followed in the version. 
The present reading of the Vulgate destroys the harmony of 
conception of the entire argument. ‘There is a certain grace in 
the plan of argument, if we follow the Greek text. The things 
are arranged in pairs. If one cheek is smitten, turn the other; 
if one garment is taken, freely give the other; and the harmony 
of plan would demand: if thou be forced to go one mile, go 
freely another. This harmony is broken, if we follow the 
Vulgate reading. : 

A very important variant appears in the 44th verse. In 
the Vatican and Sinaitic codices the proposition has only two 
members a@yardte Tots éyPpovs tuaov, Kal mpocevdyerbe trrép TOV 
dioxdvtwoy buas. ‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort endorse this 
reading. It has the support of the Coptic version, of Cureton’s 
Syriac version, of three minuscule codices, and of Theophilus, 
Origen, Irenzeus and Cyprian. Another reading inserts the 
members, evAoyeite Tos KaTapwpévous twas, KaA@s ToveiTe TOUS 
jucodvtas twas, between the two members found in the Vatican 
codex. This reading has the authority of codices D, E, K, L, 
M, S, U, A, II, and others; of several codices of the Vetus 
Itala, of the Gothic, Peshito, Armenian, Ethiopian, and of 
several Fathers. , 

At the close of the verse the order of the words differs in 
the different codices. I am not aware that the order followed 
by the Vulgate exists in any Greek codex. In the Vatican and 
Sinaitic codices the series of words trép tay éernpeafovtav tpas 
kat is omitted, while in the codices which defend the aforesaid 
members these words are inserted immediately after the 
mpocevyerGe. Though the weight of intrinsic authority gives 
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to these readings a certain degree of probability, I believe that 
they were brought into the text from the Gospel of Luke. 
They all exist in the parallel text of Luke, and we know that 
it is of frequent occurence, that passages have been transcribed 
from one Evangelist into the text of another, as though the 
writer were moved by the persuasion that in the discourses of 
the Lord, the Evangelists should agree in everything. 

In the 46th verse, the future tense of éyw, ere, is found 
in D, and ina few other authorities. The Vulgate translation 
is built on this reading. The weight of authority and the 
context persuade us that the present tense should stand in this 
place. The reading adopted by the Vulgate may have arisen 
from the fact that this reward is a future thing. But this 
conception is not obscured by using the present tense; for by 
the figure of metonymy of cause and effect, the reward, which 
is the effect, and a future thing, is identified with its cause, the 
tight acquired by Christian action, which is a present reality. 

In verse 47, the codices E, K, L, M, S, U, A, II, and 
some few other authorities support the reading ¢iAovs, but the 
high authority of &, B, D, and Z, and of the versions render 
the reading adedgovs certain. On the authority of the Vatican 
and Sinaitic codices, we also read é@wxof in the same verse, 
which reading is followed by the Vulgate. The same codices 
which defended the reading ¢:Aovs support TeAwvar instead of 
éOuxol, and the Peshito follows their reading. It is probable 
that the variant arose from an erroneous attempt to make the 
term used by Matthew in the 47th verse identical with that 
used in the 46th verse. It is far more reasonable to suppose 
that, in the discourse of the Lord, the two different terms were 
used for the grace of diction. 

In Exodus, XXI. 24, the lex talonzs was enunciated as 
follows: ‘Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot.” In Leviticus, XXIV. 20, it is repeated in the same 
terms. Finally in Deuteronomy, XIX. 21, we read: “And 
thine eye shall not pity; life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.” The lex talionis was not 
restricted to the Hebrew people. Such law existed among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and they traced its origin back to 
the fabled Rhadamanthus. It was one of the statutes of the 
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twelve tables. ‘The interpretation of this law as given us by 
Josephus. is as follows: “He that maimeth any one, let him 
undergo the like himself, and be deprived of the same member 
of which he hath deprived the other, unless he that is maimed 
will accept of money instead of it, for the law makes the 
sufferer the judge of the value of what he hath suffered, and 
permits him to estimate, unless he will be more severe.”— 
Antiq: IV. VIII. 35. 

Many believe that the words of the Jewish law in this 
passage are to be interpreted metaphorically. They believe the 
sense of the law to be that he who inflicted a personal injury 
upon a neighbor should be punished by a fine, which in the 
judgment of the Judge should be held equal to the injury 
inflicted. ‘They shrink from the conception of men proceeding 
to pull out a man’s tooth, or put out his eye, or cut of his hand 
or foot, as a punishment for crime. I am not aware of the 
record of any such execution in the history of the Old 
Testament. Though the authority is weighty for this view, I 
can not accept it. It would render the grave words of 
Scripture illusory and weak. Why preface a statement by the 
solemn formula, thine eye shall not pity, if there was only a 
question of a pecuniary fine? ‘The code of Aristotle recognized 
an actual forfeiture of a bodily member in like case. Again, in 
Deuteronomy the enunciation of the law begins by the statute 
of life for life. Every one understands this literally. How 
absurd then to twist the next members, which are closely 
united to the first, and promulgated in the most solemn way, 
into a mere fine? We believe therefore that, in the case of 
injury of life or limb, the Mosaic law held the offender to the 
forfeiture of the same in his own person. ‘Therefore it gave the 
judges the right to condemn such a criminal to be deprived of 
life or limb. It is nothing that such a conception of justice 
should conflict with our notions of justice. Society was then 
in a ruder state. The object of the law was not to satisfy the 
vindictive tendency in man, but to eliminate crime by the 
severity of justice. The execution of the sentence was not by 
private authority, but by the organized tribunal of judges. 
Moreover, it may have been that the actual execution of the 
sentence was rarely or never effected in Israel. Without doubt, 
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murders were committed in that people, and punished by life 
for life, but the crime of depriving a man of a member is not 
a usual crime in any people. ‘The severity of the punishment, 
and the strange nature of the crime may have caused the crime 
to be unknown in Israel. Again, it may have been that the 
judges were empowered to change the punishment into some 
work of satisfaction in favor of the injured party, and at his 
request. What we vindicate for the words of the law is that 
they sanction an actual forfeiture of life for life, and limb for 
limb. Such sense of the words existed in the popular mind, 
and was contemplated in the writer’s mind. This true and 
literal conception of the sense of the words formed the value 
of the law in preventing all bodily injuries. 

In contrast to this statute of the Law, the Lord places the 
Christian’s norm of conduct. Under the three heads of injury 
to the body, injury to property, and injury to honor and liberty, 
the Lord understands every species of injury receivable from 
the neighbor. Now it must be borne in mind that the Lord is 
not laying down principles of criminal and civil jurisprudence. 
He does not therein condemn human laws which provide a 
system of punishment for crime. The laws of society must 
be framed to meet the exigencies of a sinful world. They 
contemplate unregenerate man, as he is under the sway of 
natural motives. But the doctrine of Christ here propounded 
is a clear call to the spiritual man. The Christian must live 
in a world governed by other laws than these. He must 
observe human laws, and preserve the social order. But in 
his inner heart, there is another law unknown to the world, 
though clearly enunciated; impossible to the world, though 
wise and beautiful. Man can not live the life of the world, 
and observe that inner law. ‘The more man is imbued with the 
thought of the world, the more impossible will this sublime 
code appear. It condenses a world of thought into a few brief 
sentences. The fulness of the soul of Christianity is there 
portrayed. ‘These words establish the grand ideal of Christian 
toleration of injuries. Such ideals are the hope of the world. 
They head us in the direction of the supernatural in motive and 
act. No man can raise that ideal higher. Few, very few 
attain to its fulness, but it benefits even those who come short 
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of its utmost bound. It forms a point towards which to strive. 
Every effort in its direction makes for the kingdom of God. 
All what it proposes is intrinsically possible, and the higher 
man rises in the scale of being, the closer will he come to that 
perfect law of human life. Perhaps theré is no passage in the 
Gospel where the contrast between the life of the world and the 
life of the Christian is more strikingly portrayed. The contrast 
between the spirit of the Old Law and the spirit of the New 
appears in this. ‘he perfect observer of the Old Law placed 
his ideal in a conformity with the statutes of the Law. He 
never aspired to anything more perfect than faithful observance 
of the Law. ‘That law regulated all the affairs of human life. 
It never contemplated the heights of spiritual perfection of the 
New. But the Christian, living under the laws of man to 
regulate social order, recognizes a higher law, to the observance 
of which no human tribunal coerces him. That law does not 
conflict with human statutes, but it forms a secret law of the 
spirit received only by the spiritual man, and followed only by 
him. ‘The great busy, noisy world goes on its way oblivious of 
the deep sense of these words, but the few of God’s perfect ones 
keep them in their hearts as a motive of conduct that the world 
knows not of. A man may conceive his duty more narrowly, 
and escape reprobation, without reproducing in his life the 
fulness of the perfection here proposed. From the minimum 
required to keep a man out of hell to the highest bound of 
human perfection there are many degrees. The Lord stands at 
the top, and invites us to the highest; and if the aspiration -is 
fixed there, the achievement will be something, and the words 
will have a profitable effect even though the summit be not 
reached. 

The term rovnpds,in the clause: “resist not him that is 
evil,” signifies the character of one who unjustly injures the 
person, property, or fame of the one addressed in the discourse. 
The Lord first enunciates the broad principle of non-resistance 
to evil, and then proceeds to illustrate it by concrete 
illustrations. 

Knowing perfectly the nature of the human mind, the 
Lord did not propose his doctrines as abstract principles, but 
employed parables and concrete examples. He takes, therefore, 
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a blow upon the cheek as an example of bodily insult and 
injury. ‘The example is aptly chosen, since it is an action that 
the natural bent of human nature is quick to resent, and it has 
been received of old in the code of the world as sufficient 
provocation for a quarrel. It is not the pain or the lesion 
inflicted that moves the irascible in man, but the insult which 
' human nature feels in receiving such blow. Now, of course, 
the specific act is made a head under which is included every 
species of insult and injury. 

Some have found a difficulty in the fact that Matthew 
speaks of a blow upon the right cheek. In Luke we find no 
designation of the particular cheek. Of course the substance 
of the proposition is simply, if smitten on one cheek turn the 
other. But in explaining the detail of the right cheek, as 
mentioned by Matthew, we are led to the following reflections. 
A blow is usually delivered with the right hand, and a blow 
thus delivered would not light on the right cheek, but on the 
left. Discarding certain improbable opinions, which have been 
advanced in solution of this, we are led to the following 
conclusions: ‘The right side of the body and its members are 
usually mentioned in all statements where a side of the human 
body, or a member is used for illustration. Now it is certain 
that the Lord simply followed the custom of human speech 
in giving priority to the right member. In the words of 
Maldonatus: ‘Non ceedendi sed loquendi usum Christus secutus 
est.” It is only a mind filled with a spirit of equivocation that 
will find anything incongruous in this statement of St. 
Matthew. ‘The proper object for the mind to rest on is that a 
blow has been received on the cheek, and the right cheek is 
mentioned, in accordance with the general priority of the right 
member, without adverting to the exact mode of delivering the 
blow. Moreover, if the person delivering the blow be not 
directly in front, but standing at the right side, as frequently 
happens, the blow with the right hand would light upon the 
right cheek. But I believe no thought was given by the 
speaker to the mode of delivering the blow. There is a 
beautiful antithesis in the contrast of the New Law with the 
Old. The Old Law said: Like punishment for like injury. 
The perfection of the New Law says: Seek not thy 
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vindication, but offer thyself to receive another injury from him 
who has smitten thee. The words give man the perfect 
spiritual law in his dealings with man. In this and the 
following sentences, the Lord’ stops at no half measures. It is 
as though he for a moment lost sight of *selfish man ,engrossed 
with his own interests, and looking aloft, contemplated man on 
the highest plane on which he can stand. Now the spirit of » 
these words should be the spirit of the Christian’s life. The 
changed customs of people will only modify the details. 
Prudence also will regulate the deeds of a life which moves in 
this spirit. The conscience of man can always have recourse 
to these sublime words to be certified whether the spirit of 
Christ rules the conduct of man. They are not for the forum 
of the world; they are too perfect for the vulgar life. They 
are paradoxical to the worldly sense. Indeed, men have gone 
so far as to assert that this code, if put into effect, would 
subvert society by removing all restraint from the wicked. 
This view is founded on a misconception. ‘These high counsels 
of Christ are not intended to take the place of human law. A 
certain divine Providence rules in human society, and prevents 
that the wide-spread wickedness of man should subvert all law 
and order. But within society’s system of laws is this higher 
law, which regulates acts which are above the domain of human 
law. No danger will ever come to society from this grand 
Gospel of non-resistance. But the more of this spirit that 
pervades society, the nobler and better will be the life of man. 

It may never be verified in our lives that we be struck on 
the cheek by any man, but it will be oft verified that we are 
called to submit to actions of the class of which this is taken 
as a type. The words exhort us to perfect forgiveness of 
injuries, to disarm wrath by the power of meekness. 

By reflection we can form in our minds an idea of the 
disposition of mind that would be in the mind of the man, who 
having received a blow on the cheek, would in SRP: 
meekness turn the other. That disposition of mind should be 
the object of our aspirations, prayers and efforts, and if the 
disposition be strongly fixed there, the application of it to the 
various events of life will follow logically. But the enterprise 
is a dificult one. All the propensities of crude nature rise up 
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against the counsel of Christ. A mightier power of the 
supernatural must rise up and put down the “old man.” 
Whenever the follower of Christ receives a personal insult or 
injury, filled with the spirit of these words, let him say: 
‘This is a blow on the cheek, and my duty is plain.” It may 
safely be left to the conscience and judgment of each follower 
to determine the mode in which to turn the other cheek. 

The spirit of these words moved Christ in his own life. 
In Isaiah he says: ‘I gave my back to the strikers, and my: 
cheeks to them who plucked out the hair; I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting.”—Is. L. 6. Andagain: “He was 
oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: 
he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.”—Is. LIII. 7. 

Some allege Paul’s action in Acts, XXIII. 3, as contrary 
to the spirit of these words of Jesus. There, when the high 
priest Ananias gave order that they that stood by him should 
smite Paul on the mouth, Paul made answer: ‘God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall.” In answer to this, we must 
observe that Paul’s words were not moved by the personal 
injury done to him. It was a denunciation of the perfidy and 
wickedness of the high priest. Moreover the stroke given to 
Paul was in hatred of the doctrine that he taught; and 
interpreting the high ppriest’s treatment of him as a 
manifestation of his hatred of Christ, Paul is moved to 
indignation against the false and impious man. Paul had not 
finished his work, and he resorted to legitimate means to escape 
from his accusers, that he might further testify of Christ in 
Rome. Moreover, when Paul demanded his rights as a Roman 
citizen, he was not departing from the spirit of the law. 
There, it was not a question of revenging a personal injury, but 
of availing himself of legitimate means to prolong his life and 
liberty to labor for Christ. The words of Christ do not 
inculcate the renunciation of one’s rights before the tribunals, 
but the patient bearing of wrong’s received from our fellow 
men. 

The next example of Christ contemplates a case where a 
man endeavors by unjust means to deprive us of some 
possession, even a very necessary possession, and the counsel of 
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Christ is to repay such injustice by a voluntary surrender 
of another such necessary possession. ‘The ordinary raiment 
of people of ancient times consisted of the tunic and cloak. 
The tunic was the universal garment for both sexes. It was 
in form like a long shirt. In women it always reached to the 
feet. As worn by men, it sometimes extended to the feet, and 
sometimes was a little shorter. Its loose folds were usually 
gathered about the loins by a girdle. With the Hebrews it was 
usually made of wool or linen, and was the immediate covering 
of the body. The cloak was an outer covering worn at the 
approach of evening, or at other times as a protection against 
the cold. A man’s raiment might well be considered as the 
last thing that he would be willing to part with. Indeed the 
Law protected a man in the possession of this, even against the 
obligation of a pledge. In Exodus, XXII. 26, it is written: 
“If thou take thy neighbor’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt 
deliver it to him by that the sun goeth down. For that is his 
only covering, his raiment for his skin. In what shall he 
sleep? And it shall come to pass that, when he crieth unto 
me, that I will hear; for Iam gracious.” It is therefore with 
design that the Lord specifies the tunic and the raiment. It is 
to prove that the spirit of renunciation should be universal, and 
stop at nothing, not even the most necessary thing. The 
example supposes that the contention of the one claiming the 
garment is unjust. If the follower of Christ were bidden give 
the one garment to such a claimant, the act would seem to us 
sublime. Such a man might say: I have at least left to me a 
cloak to cover my nakedness, and protect me from the cold. 
But the words of Christ bid him give the cloak also, and retain 
nothing. It is the absolutely perfect degree of cession of our 
rights, and detachment from the world. 

How the grandest things that we have ever done in this 
spirit sink into insignificance when compared to this high 
standard? And yet the fulfillment of the counsel to the letter 
is possible, and the best thing that man can do. It is said of 
St. Francis of Assisi, that after renouncing his right to his 
father’s property, that he restored to him also the garments 
that he wore. The thing seems hard to us, because we 
look at it from such a low plane. No man can be a perfect 
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saint in one thing and a sinner in everything else. If we, by 
patient discipline and prayer, could lift ourselves into the plane 
from which Christ surveyed things, our vision would be 
corrected. Had he told us that the perfect fulfillment of this 
counsel were actually required in order to gain eternal life, we 
might shudder. Itis not so. It is a high and heavenly goal of 
human perfection, fixed high, as an object of aspiration and 
activity. It is not an ordinary canon of human conduct, to be 
put in practice like a casuistic decision of moral theology, but 
a high ideal towards which to rise, and every step towards it is 
a step upwards to a broader and nobler plane of human life. 

Christ’s conception of human life is that of a toilsome 
journey upwards from the low and sordid plane of the world’s. 
life, through various degrees, even to the high plane of 
perfection. He has legislated for all the degrees, and to lead us 
on in that upward journey, he has placed on the top these 
examples of perfection. 

There is a slight variance between Matthew and Luke in 
the mode in which they conceive the cession of the garments. 
Of course, the order of ceding them is not essential, and the 
proposition of the Lord regarded not the order, but the act of 
surrender of both garments. Matthew seems to contemplate a 
man clad only in his tunic. Let us for composition of place, 
locate the scene in the man’s abode. His hard and grasping 
neighbor comes to take away even the tunic from his back. 
And the man is bidden to cede the garment, and to put forth 
his hand and take also his necessary cloak and give with it. 

Luke on the other hand seems to take for example a man 
clad in tunic and cloak. For such an example, the composition 
of place may be the same or otherwise. The aforesaid 
unfeeling neighbor presses a suit to take away the cloak, and 
the follower of Christ gives it, and then voluntarily divests 
himself of his tunic, and gives that too. The ordering of the 
action is logical in both cases, but the original conception is 
slightly different in detail. 

The spirit of these words should fix itself in the Christian 
as a disposition of soul regulating his attachment to his 
property right. A selfish insisting on our rights, of whatever 
nature, is strongly opposed to the spirit of Christ’s law. It is. 
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needless to add that Christ supposes that the act of renunciation 
should not leave in the mind any bitterness or contempt. It 
should proceed in perfect charity and serenity of mind. 

In the various religions and philosophies of the world 
there is nothing like to this. Such sublime philosophy could 
only come from Heaven. Its value is not limited to the 
perfect. Its spirit, in some degree, pervades all the followers 
of Christ, and makes them less selfish. 

The third example proposed by Christ is founded in a 
usage unknown in our life. As it was strange to the gentile 
world, it has been omitted by St. Luke. To secure celerity in 
their public couriers, the kings of Persia empowered these 
couriers to impress into their service men, beasts, and boats 
when need required. These couriers transmitted the royal 
edicts and letters throughout the Persian Empire. The system 
was organized by means of relays of mounted men, and one 
courier handed the message to the other mounted courier, so 
that the course was unbroken. The Royal messages were 
called in Persian 8,53} engare, “writings,” hence the Greek 
term ayyapevo, and the angariare of the Latin Vulgate. These 
couriers are mentioned in Esther, VIII. 1o—14. The Persian 
domination introduced the usage into Palestine, and it was 
extremely odious to the people. In the peace proposals which 
Demetrius Soter sent to Jonathan, it was promised that the 
beasts of the Jews should not be impressed for public service.— 
Jos. Antiq. XIII. Il. 3. This testimony establishes the fact 
that the usage continued under the Seleucidz, and that it was 
odious to the Jewish people. The term is used three times in 
the New Testament; in the present passage, and again in 
Matthew XXVII. 32, and in Mark XV. 21, where the Jews 
constrain Simon of Cyrene to bear the cross of the Savior. It 
is probable that the usage gave rise to abuses, wherein the nore 
powerful ones exacted unjust service from the weaker members 
of the Jewish commonwealth, and it seems to be this to which 
the Lord has reference. The example is different, but the 
doctrine is the same. It is the application of the gospel of 
non-resistance and renunciation to a fact of life, wherein one’s 
right to liberty and honor has been invaded. All that has 
been said of the preceding examples applies to this also, and 
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the Lord takes the most hated violation of man’s rights as an 
example, in order to raise the standard of Christian meekness 
and charity. 

Wherever human society exists, there social inequality 
exists. Now the proper attitude of the Christian towards his 
brother in distress is outlined here by Christ. In keeping with 
the general tenor of the discourse, he has set forth the highest 
degree of charitable giving. Give to every one whom need 
prompts to ask. You may do less, and absolve your soul from 
sin, but you can not do more. here is nothing conceivable 
above the counsel of Christ. In its fullest degree it leads to no 
absurdity. It shuts out all calculating on the personal 
privation that may result from such giving. It reserves 
nothing to self; for the perfect Christian has nothing here. 
His heart is attached to nothing but God, virtue and Heaven. 
With a noble indifference, he lives above the things of earth. 
With him human want always outweighs his private advantage. 
The grasp of the Christian is firm on the things of Heaven; 
light on the things of earth. What a sublime rebuke is in 
these words against our modern Christian, who lives in 
affluence, and either gives nothing to the poor, or doles out 
grudgingly some insignificant offering to those who suffer 
want? 

Some interpret the universality of the counsel, give to 
every one that asketh of thee, in this wise, that we should not 
regard the person of the one asking, whether he be friend or 
enemy, one in favor or out of favor, but that we should only 
have regard to his need. But I believe the force of the 
universal proposition to be that we stop at no consideration 
whatever, while we have anything to give, and a man isin 
need. Some restrict their charity by the consideration that 
they have already done a certain amount; others by the 
consideration that they or their families are not in as good 
condition as they desire; others by the consideration that the 
state should support the poor; others by the consideration that 
the poor are indolent or vicious. Of course, prudence is the 
guide in the exercise of all virtues. It would not be following 
the spirit of this sublime doctrine to blindly give aid to one 
whom the very aid would confirm in idleness or drunkenness. . 
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But where human want exists in such a manner that it has a 
claim on charity, then the universal proposition of Christ 
excludes every consideration of self, and prompts a man to 
forthwith relieve the need, being nobly oblivious of his own 
inconvenience. The account has some factors omitted by 
Matthew. With the counsel to give*to every one who asketh, 
Luke joins another counsel, “and of him that taketh away thy 
goods ask them not again.” The full sense of these words is 
the renunciation of the right of restitution by the Christian 
whose property has been unjustly taken away. To be sure, a 
man may without sin demand the restitution of such property, 
but it is more perfect to renounce this right. The words of the 
Lord contain no impossible Utopian philosophy but the perfect 
law of charity and indifference to sordid issues. Injustice is 
not thereby encouraged to the harm of the social law. 
Forsooth we might imagine a metaphysical case, in which a 
wicked man, taking advantage of the universal adoption of this 
principle of renunciation might amass wealth by injustice, and 
live securely by the immunity guaranteed him by this law. 
But in such case the counsel would no longer hold, for the fact 
that the repression of crime would be a just motive to proceed 
against such offender; and therefore the Christian would move 
not with the desire to have his property again, but for the 
protection of the public good. Moreover, in applying these 
counsels, we are not to consider the metaphysical man, but the 
historical man, as he is found in the midst of society. We 
shall find that society was never injured by the number of 
saints who practiced the perfection of Christ’s law. The 
counsel regards the act zz se, and establishes that it is nobler 
to surrender a right to property than to claim it. It is often 
verified in society that in some way a man is deprived of some 
portion of his goods which are held or have been appropriated 
by another. By recourse to a suit at law this property might 
be recovered. The Christian has such a right, but there is also 
proposed to him the higher law of action, to renounce his claim. 
The counsel goes against every worldly instinct in man. ‘The 
goods of the world look big in our eyes. But seen from that 
standpoint whence Christ viewed the world, they are but as 
straw and rags. We may not be able to rise to the supreme 
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height of this counsel, but some of its spirit should come into 
our lives, to temper our excessive attachment to our rights and 
our property. 

In the next sentence, Luke’s text contains a practical 
canon of universal application to regulate our dealings with 
others: “And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise.” This passage appears in Matthew in 
Chap. VII. 12. The ordering of the discourse is the proper 
work of the Evangelists themselves, and in such ordering, Luke 
excels. Though his account of the discourse is briefer, he has 
ordered the chief elements in logical sequence, and a glance at 
the context of the passage, as it appears in the two Evangelists, 
will convince one that Luke has introduced the passage in the 
right place. The canon is not confined to the New Law. 
When the elder Tobias believed death to be imminent, among 
the counsels which he gave his son was this: ‘That which 
thou art unwilling another should do to thee, see that thou 
dost not to another.” The canon is sublimely plain. It 
requires no difficult mental operation to put ourselves in the 
neighbor’s place. It is but another expression of the great 
truth: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is no 
abstract principle, but a concrete law comprehensible by the 
rudest mind. ‘The natural love of man for himself and for his 
good is strong; this unerring canon makes that the measure of 
man’s treatment of his neighbor. If that canon were adopted, 
all strife would cease, all injustice would cease. When the 
human heart is filled with ill-will or hatred towards a fellow 
being, all things that come from the hated individual are 
displeasing. A man thus disposed might be led to reason thus: 
“’The law of Christ enjoins that we should do unto others as we 
would that men should do unto us. It is well. I wish that 
my enemy should not do me any offices of kindness. My 
hatred makes odious to me all things that come from him. I 
wish that he keep out of my sight, and trouble me not, 
therefore I will treat him in like manner.” This is fallacious. 
The precept of Christ is, that we do unto every man, even our 
enemy, as we would that every man should do unto us. There 
is no right minded man who is willing that all men should. 
avoid him, and withhold all offices of kindness from him. 


Il 
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All the philosophy of man’s dealings with man is 
condensed into that one simple sentence. It is applicable to all 
the departments of human life, to all the grades of society, and 
to every species of human act. By its use we are readily 
brought to the realization of even the mést delicate wrong done 
to a neighbor. It is the ultimate criterion of justice and 
charity between man and man. ‘The principle itself only 
contains a method of practical judgment of conduct: ‘The 
degree of malice of an infraction of the precept must be judged 
by the nature of the act. 

Another office that the Christian is bidden perform, is to 
lend to a person in need. 

To lend may be taken in two senses. First, it may mean 
to give the temporary use of a thing without compensation, on 
the condition that the thing itself, or its equivalent in kind, be 
returned. Secondly, it may mean to grant for temporary use, 
on condition of receiving a compensation for the use of the 
thing, and ultimately the thing itself or its value. In this 
second sense, money is put at interest. In the Law of Moses, 
the first mode of lending was commanded, and the second mode 
was forbidden. In Exodus, XXII. 25, we read: “If thou 
lend money to any of my people with thee that is poor, thou 
shalt not be to him as a usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon 
him usury.” And again in Leviticus, XXV. 35—37: ‘And if 
thy brother shall have become poor, and his hand fail with 
thee, then thou shalt relieve him; as a stranger and a sojourner 
shall he live with thee. Take thou no usury of him or 
increase; but fear thy God: that thy brother may live with 
thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor 
give him thy victuals for increase.” ‘This law only had regard 
to the lending to an Israelite. The Law allowed an Israelite 
to exact usury from a Gentile. In Deuteronomy, XXIII. 20, it 
is written: ‘Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury; 
but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.” 

The law of Christ substantially modified this legislation. 
It broke down the racial distinction between brother and 
stranger, and established the universal brotherhood of man. 
Now Matthew conceives the matter of lending, as it regarded 
the Israelites themselves. He says naught of usury. It seems 
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quite probable that the pars prohibens of this law was observed 
with more fidelity by Israel than the pars precipiens.’ There 
is no natural incentive to lend to a man without interest. 
Hence those, whom the law explicitly forbade to take interest 
for a loan, may well be believed to have often turned aside from 
such a pleader. The words of Matthew are singularly 
expressive to signify the way in which a man declines the 
troublesome suit of another. 

Luke treats the issue in a different manner. He looked at 
a broader world than did St. Matthew. 

Now Luke contemplates a case where the request of a loan 
comes from a man who is in such circumstances that little or 
no hope appears that he will be able to pay back the principal. 
Luke seems to prescind from the subject of interest, and to 
consider only the aspect of payment of the borrowed goods. 
The 7a toa of the 34th verse of Luke plainly indicates this. 
He does not say by way of illustration that sinners lend to 
sinners to receive zzterest, but to receive Ta ica, as much, in 
return. Luke says that such lending springs from no 
supernatural motive, and is entitled to no supernatural reward. 
The force of the yapus of the 34th verse is supernatural merit 
with God. The reasoning of Luke is very plain. To lend 
money on good security with the intention that it shall be 
safely returned is not a work of charity, but a business 
transaction, inspired by a mere natural motive. The conception 
of the Christian life in the mind of the Lord is that of a life 
regulated by supernatural motives. Hence the Christian is 
exhorted to a supernatural love of man; and as regards the 
matter of lending, he is exhorted to lend where there is no hope 
of a return of the principal. 

To some persons these words appear to have no practical 
signification. They put them aside as containing some 
mysterious sense with which they are not concerned. To be 
sure, the spirit of the words is more profitable than the mere 
letter. The letter was influenced somewhat by the popular 
modes of thought and expression, and the peculiar circumstances 
of the time; the spirit is influenced by nothing, and is eternal. 

By a perverse way of looking at this sublime doctrine, we 
can make it appear ridiculous. Let us suppose, for example, 
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that a man by thrift has acquired a competence for his family. 
He becomes moved by the present text of Scripture, and begins 
to lend to every one that approaches him, never questioning the 
borrower’s honesty or ability to repay. The unworthy take 
advantage of this. The man is sogn teduced to poverty, and 
his family are destitute. Is this the proper effect of the Gospel 
of Christ? We answer, No. Scriptural language must be 
interpreted by its own proper norm. It is unlike all other 
forms of expression. It often establishes laws of conduct for 
all men by proposing the supreme degree of the several virtues, 
as a grand high aim towards which to aspire and labor. ‘The 
utmost bound of perfection in the virtue of detachment from 
the world is to give all, and possess nothing. This grand truth 
must be the guiding spirit in man’s relations to earthly goods. 
That spirit never changes, but the actual application of the 
great truth to practical usage is subject to various 
modifications, resulting from the way of life of every man. 
Prudence regulates this and every other virtue. The spirit of 
the words, first of all lessens man’s grasp on the things of earth. 
The spirit of the words corrects man’s intention, so that he 
makes of such goods not an end of human life, but a transitory 
means. They contemplate a case where a man has something 
which he can lend, and where the petitioner is in real need. 
In substance, Christ says: “If thou hast the goods of this 
world, and thy needy brother cometh to thee, asking a loan, 
turn not away from him for the reason that his security is not 
good.” Many atime a poor man, who could offer no security 
to the money-lenders has been able to save his home by the 
kind office of some one who guided his life in the spirit of 
these words. 

There is some difficulty in the 35th verse, caused by 
Luke’s strange use of the verb avedriEav. ‘The classic sense of 
the term is twofold. When used with a dizect accusative, it 
signifies to cause one to despair, and this is its general sense in 
classic writers and in the Septuagint. Thus it is used in 
Bech. XXII. 26; XXVII. 24; IL Maccab, IX. 18) Many 
codices of the Vetus Itala and of the Vulgate have the reading 
nthil desperantes, founded upon this sense of the verb, and this 
sense is defended by Schegg; Schanz, Fillion, Wetstein, Meyer, 
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Grimm and others. The sense is apt. The reason which 
would move a man not to give, in the case proposed, is the 
absence of the hope of receiving the equivalent back again. 
Now the Lord says: Let not this absence of hope move you; 
give the loan to the needy one, for you can not lose it; the 
Lord himself will be your remunerator. No man needs despair 
of the security of a loan, when the Lord becomes the surety. 
The Syriac takes the transitive sense of the verb, and translates 
it: ‘Thou shalt not cut off the hope of a man.” ‘To obtain 
such sense from the Greek, the muddy must be changed to 
undéva, which is found in no Greek Codex. Hence we dismiss 
this opinion as intrinsically and extrinsically improbable. 

The sense of the Vulgate seeks its justification in a peculiar 
use of the word azedmifev. This verb is made up of the 
preposition amd and éAmlEeav. Now the expression éArifew are 
Tivos would mean to hope for something from a person. ‘Those 
who defend the sense of the Vulgate believe that Luke retained 
the sense of this expression in compounding the verb with the 
preposition. There are precedents for such use of compound 
verbs in classic writers. It must be conceded that the great 
commentators and critics stand for this sense of the expression. 
It is supported by Toleti, Jansenius, Lucas of Bruges, Cajetan, 
Cornelius aLapide, Calmet, Bisping, Grotius, Castalius, 
Casaubonus, Bengel, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, De Wette, Ewald, 
Bleek, Keil and others. Though personally adhering to the 
first opinion, I must admit the high degree of probability of 
this third opinion. 

From the sense of the Vulgate many theologians have tried 
to draw a precept against receiving interest for money. It 
is not given us at this time to enter into the vexed question of 
usury. Suffice it for our present purpose to point out, that 
Luke in this place does not contemplate the case of interest for 
money, but the granting of a loan in such circumstances 
wherein a man would have no hope of a return of the 
equivalent of the loan. ‘The preceding context and the words 
themselves plainly evince this. His words are to give, 
expecting othing in return. What right have we to interpret 
that zothing to signify no interest? But they say thus 
enunciated the doctrine would be too difficult. It would be too 
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difficult, were it placed upon man as a precept, but it is alsoa 
sublime counsel, containing the supreme degree of charity in 
lending. 

The remaining verses of the passage inculcate the 
perfection of the love of enemies. In Matthew we find this 
perfect law of charity contrasted with the Old Law: “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy.” In Leviticus, XIX. 18, the love of 
the neighbor is commanded: ‘Thou shalt not avenge, nor 
bear any grudge against the children of thy people; but thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; Iam the Lord.” The word 
signifying neighbor in the original is Y". Now with the 
Hebrews, this term was never applied to any man but an 
Israelite. It signified that relation between man and man 
which was founded on the consideration that they formed one 
people. Hence by this precept, no general love or brotherhood 
of man was established. Brother for the Jews was founded in 
' the fact that they had Abraham as a common father. 

The second part of the citation of Christ, “and thou shalt 
hate thine enemy,” is not found in express terms in the Old 
Law. Hence in the second member, some commentators 
believe the contrast to be not between Christ’s law and the Old 
Code, but between Christ’s law and Pharisaic teaching. Toa 
superficial reader this is the easier view, but a deeper view of 
the passage convinces us that Christ is here not correcting the 
falsity of Pharisaic teaching, but perfecting the weakness 
of the Law itself. Israel formed a unique people in an 
idolatrous world. Superstition and crime had so affected the 
men of that age that by God’s own statement the cup of malice 
was full, and he decreed to destroy the dwellers of Canaan by 
the hand of the Israelites. Hence the Israelites were taught by 
God himself to look with’ horror and abomination upon the 
surrounding tribes. An exception was made in the case of the 
Edomites on account of the brotherhood of Jacob and Esau the 
father of Edom, and.in the case of the Egyptians, in gratitude 
for the favors given to Joseph and his brethren by Pharaoh: 
“Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite; for he is thy brother: thou 
shalt not abhor an Egyptian; because thou wast a stranger i 
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his land.”—Deut. XXIII. 7. The very manner in which ‘this 
exception is stated, evinces that the intent of the Law was that 
they should abhor the other tribes and nations. In Exodus, 
XVII. 14, the Israelites are bidden to wage eternal warfare with 
Amalek; and in Deuteronomy, XXV. 19, Moses commanded : 
“Therefore it shall be, when the Lord thy God hath given thee 
rest from all thy enemies round about, in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance to possess it, thou 
shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek, from under Heaven; 
thou shalt not forget it.” In Exodus, XXIII. 22, God declares 
that he himself will be an enemy to the enemies of Israel; and 
in the same chapter, they are commanded to exterminate all 
the idolatrous tribes from the land. In Numbers, XXV. 17, 
Israel is commanded to vex the Midionites, and smite them. 
In Deuteronomy, VII. 2, the Lord gives this terrible command: 
“And when the Lord thy God shall deliver them (the Hittites, 
and the Girgashites, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and 
the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites) before thee, 
thou shalt smite them and utterly destroy them, thou shalt 
make no covenant with them, nor show mercy unto them.” 
Moreover we have seen, Deut. XXIII. 19, that the Jew who 
was forbidden to receive usury from one of his race, might exact 
it from the foreigner. Now the Jewish world was narrow; they 
were surrounded by tribes whom the Law bade them abhor and 
destroy. Hence, taking these to be understood by the name of 
enemy, the Law itself bade them hate ¢hezr enemzes. Of course, 
the Law contemplated only those tribes who by their idolatry 
had become hateful to God himself, and it is not wrong to hate 
what is hateful to God. The object of the Law in establishing 
this hatred and abomination of the idolatrous tribes in Israel 
was to preserve Israel from the infection of idolatry. The 
whole history of the Jews shows how prone they were to adopt 
the worst superstitions of the surrounding peoples. Hence the 
Lord says in Exodus, XXIII. 33: ‘They shall not dwell in 
thy land, lest they make thee sin against me.” ‘The universal 
charity that we extend to all men, was by the Jew only given to 
one of his own nation, and this was based on the Law itself. 
‘They were commanded to hate the pagan tribes, and the motive 
of this hatred was the idolatry and crimes of these tribes. 
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Neither can we say that it is repugnant to our ideas of God 
that he should command the hatred of man. By the moral 
conditions of their life, these peoples had forfeited their rights 
to be considered as men. They were reprobate, and the 
hatred of Israel for them was founded on their reprobation 
by God. 


“Certo i’? piangea, poggiato ad un de’ rocchi 
Del duro scoglio, si che la mia scorta 
_Mi disse: Ancor se’ tu degli altri sciocchi ? 
Qui vive la pieta quando € ben morta. 
Chi é pit scellerato di colui 
Che al giudizio divin passion porta? 
—Inferno, XX. 25—30. 


It would be incompatible with the nature of God to bid a 
man hate another for a private offense, or to hate a man who had 
not been reprobated by God. One of the grandest effects of the 
Incarnation is the universal brotherhood of all men. This is 
not a mere name. It means the conferring upon man of 
something which he did not have before, the establishing 
between man and man of relations which did not exist 
before. Hence it banished the law of hatred of the foreigner, 
for now there is no foreigner, the new code is for every 
nation and every man. ‘Therefore we say that Christ contrasts 
his teaching with the teaching of the Law itself, and that he 
has abolished the distinction between neighbor and stranger, 
which certainly existed in the Old Law, by extending the 
lines of the new chosen people to include all the children of 
Adam. 

In opposition to the given interpretation of this sentence, 
some allege the words of Exodus, XXIII. 4: “If thou meet 
thine enemy’s ox or his ass. going astray, thou shalt bring it 
back to him again. If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, thou shalt not pass by, thou shalt 
surely help with him.” They allege also the words of Proverbs 
XXYV. 21: “If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, 
and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink.” These texts are 


taken by our opponents to prove that the love of the enemy 
existed in the Old Law. 
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Now we may remark that, were it thus, the Gospel in this 
matter would contain nothing more perfect than the Old Law, 
which would certainly be against the general line of Christ’s 
argument. Hence we believe that both of these passages refer 
only to the treatment that one Israelite should receive at the 
hands of another. Enemy, in these passages, does not signify a 
member of the pagan nations, the hatred of whom was founded on 
an abhorrence of their idolatry. It signified an Israelite against 
whom the man was angered for some private cause. It is 
simply a quaint concrete way of commanding the Israelites to 
put away hatred for one another, and to extend to one of 
their race who had injured them the offices of charity in 
distress. The alleged text of Exodus is cleared up by 
Deuteronomy, XXII. 1: ‘Thou shalt not see thy brother’s 
GPS) ox or his sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them ; 
thou shalt by all means, bring them again unto thy brother.” 
The Hebrew term here properly means the collateral kinship. 
It was extended by the Jew to those of his race, but no farther. 

We could not say that the Old Law inculcated the universal 
hatred of all men not belonging to the chosen people; but to 
preserve them in the worship of Yahveh, it commanded the 
hatred of the surrounding tribes. In this respect it was a local 
temporary law, adapted to the peculiar environment of the Jew. 
It was not fit to become the universal law of man. Christ 
substituted for it the universal law of love for every man, by 
breaking down the distinction between Jew and Gentile, and 
offering salvation to every man. 

The law of Christ could not be given to the world till the 
mighty change was wrought in the life of man that was effected 
by the Redemption. Such interpretation of the passage is in 
harmony with the whole tenor of the discourse, wherein the 
contrast has uniformly been between the Old Law and the law 
of Christ; it makes the words of Christ really mean something. 

Taking now the full discourse, as it is found in both 
Evangelists, we find the expression of man’s love for man. 
Here also the words contain both precept and counsel. To love 
one’s enemies by a positive act of love is of precept. That is 
to say, it is not sufficient to exercise the mere negative act of 
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not wishing evil to our neighbor, but one must exercise the 
positive act of wishing good to the enemy. This is of precept, 
and comes directly from the Savior’s words, but the words do 
not stop here, they go up into the heights. 

To treat first of the love of enemy that is of precept, we 
are led to the following conclusions. One of the chief defects 
of dealing with enemies is that men regard the enemy gua 
talem, and thus considered, it is impossible to love an enemy. 
That element in the man which has made the man our enemy 
exists in our apprehension as an evil thing, and it is 
metaphysically impossible for evil to be the object of an act 
of love. Man must rise above the consideration of that 
element, and regard the man asa creature of God; and then 
appeal to the love of God existing in his heart, and aided by 
God’s grace he can love the enemy. It is thus possible to love 
an enemy thus considered, even while the propensity of crude 
nature impels in the opposite direction. 

Another defect which hinders the right treatment of 
enemies is that men endeavor to do for natural motives that 
which is only possible by supernatural motives. Many lives 
are supernaturally aimless,—rarely or never moved to action by 
a supernatural motive. Now the Lord forcibly illustrates the 
worthlessness of that love that is founded on a mere naturalism. 
To love one that loves you, and to benefit one that benefits you, 
are mere natural acts. ‘They are performed by the infidel and 
the sinner, and are the mere propensity of crude nature. Such 
acts, done for merely natural motives, entitle a man to no 
supernatural reward. Of course, the Christian can love even 
his friends with the right kind of dilection and thereby acquire 
merit; but the Lord means to say that, when a man restricts 
the love of neighbor to those naturally lovable, it is a sign that 
his love is not supernatural, and hence not entitled to the 
remuneration of supernatural love. 

I believe that one of the great defects of human conduct 
is the absence of the supernatural motive. The demon of 
unbelief has even moved men in our day to despise the 
supernatural motive of human acts. .They proclaim that it 
makes man’s noblest achievements mercenary, and debases 
man. This is a wild cry of pride, which is like to the pride of 
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Satan himself. It will never be believed or felt by one who 
has not substituted self for God as the object of adoration. But 
Christians who yet hold to the supernatural motive do not 
appeal to it enough. To be able readily to appeal to it, the 
whole conception of human life must be formed and fashioned 
by life’s supernatural hopes. There must be an ever-conscious 
realization that the Christian is called to do something more 
than the ordinary respectable man of society. And yet it is to 
the shame of Christians that we often find purer and better 
conduct from people of the world, who found all their actions 
on mere naturalism, than we find from the so-called followers of 
Christ. It convinces us sternly of the truth that not they who 
enroll their names in the census of the Catholic denomination 
are Christ’s, but they who are moved in all things by Christ’s 
spirit. 

Now in the treatment of adversaries, we may be sure that 
the first impulse that comes to us, after receiving offense or 
injury, is not founded on the supernatural. It will be the 
movement of crude nature to pay like for like. The sources of 
the supernatural are in Heaven, and only available by reflection 
and the repression of the law of the members. If the soul has 
been filled with the spirit of these words, their power will 
assert itself, and the man can rise above nature, and perform 
the act of forgiveness and love which naturally is impossible; 
but the sad fact is too often verified that an offense or injury 
converts a man into an unreflecting being, guided neither by 
reason nor faith, but only by passion. And the error even 
prevails among men to consider this hatred of enemies as 
a sort of grand passion, a sort of indication of greatness 
of soul, whereas it indicates a narrow, cowardly, weak soul. 
A magnanimous soul has the moral courage to rise above 
personal wrongs, and overcome evil by good. 

After enunciating the general principle of love of enemies, 
the Lord specifies some of the most positive ways in which the 
neighbor may offend us, and he opposes to every one its 
contrary virtue. It is not the Lord’s intent to make a complete 
enumeration of all the ways in which we may receive wrong 
from the neighbor, but to impress the doctrine by the force of 
these concrete specifications. Blessing is opposed to cursing 
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benefits are opposed to hate, and prayer is opposed to insults 
and persecution. The discourse is made more pointed and 
forcible by bidding us do good to a man in the very species of 
acts in which we have suffered evil. The words of the Lord 
proceed to aclimax, for there is no fineror tenderer act of love 
fora man than to petition Heaven to send its blessings upon 
him. Ifaman could only say in truth, I go by these words, 
I live by these words, then certainly it were well with him. 
They are plain, every man can understand them, but yet few do 
them. 

The hatred of enemies must not be confounded with a 
certain antipathy felt for certain individuals whose native 
quality and disposition are displeasing. Considering the Lord’s 
words as they contain a precept, one is not obliged Jer se to 
any acts of special friendship for such a one, provided that in 
the mind there is the disposition to extend to such person the 
offices of charity in case of the person’s need. ‘The force of the 
precept only extends to the general acts of good will, but the 
perfection of doctrine goes higher; it regards not the natural 
amniability of the subject, but only the love of God, which 
includes all men. 

The Savior proposes as the model of this charity the 
infinite perfection of our Father in Heaven. Not that it is in the 
power of the Christian to equal the perfection of God, but he is 
advised to make the perfections of God the model of his 
imitation. In the general providence of the universe, God 
discriminates not against those who offend Him. He warmis 
them with his sun, and fructifies the seed in their fields by its 
beneficent heat; he irrigates their fields, and fills their wells 
with the rain from heaven. And man is bidden to become 
like to God in attribute and act, that he may be worthy to be 
called his son. That which is asked is hard, but that which is 
promised is great, the sonship of God, founded on the likeness 
of our sanctified being to the high nature of God. 


MATT. VI. 24 


1. Take heed that ye do 1. Ilpooéyete tiv SdiKxaro- 
not your righteousness before ovvnv budv ph troveiv éwrpoa bev 
men, to be seen of them: else rév avOpérav mpds Td Oeabjvar 
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ye have no reward with your 
Father who is in Heaven. 


2. When therefore thou 
doest alms, sound not a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites 
do in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they may have 
glory of men. Verily I say 
unto you: They have received 
their reward. 


3. But when thou doest 
alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand 
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There is one important variant in the first verse of this 
text. Where the Vulgate reads jwstetzam, we find in codices 
E, K, L, M, S, U, Z, A, Hl, and others the reading éAenpo- 
stvnv. ‘Tischendorf informs us that in the original text of the 
Sinaitic Codex there had existed the reading dvasoodvny, but 
that later hands had erased it, and corrupted it. Arcacocvyny is 
also the reading of the Vatican Codex. The Syriac and 
Ethiopian texts edited by Walton defend the reading ¢Aenpoovyyy, 
and it is followed by the King James’ translation, and by the 
Gothic, Armenian, Persian, and Arabic translations. We 
hesitate not to receive the Vulgate reading as certain. It has 
the great authority of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, and is 
corroborated by the following critical considerations. Had the 
original text borne the term éXenmoovvnv, no one would have 
thought of changing it to the more difficult reading Sucavocdyny. 
Whereas, on the other hand, a difficulty existed in interpreting 
this latter term. Primarily, it means an abstract virtue or 
quality of the mind, and as it seemed incongruous to construe 
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it with the zrovetv, the transcribers rendered the passage easier to 
their minds by substituting the term éAenpootvnv, which 
signifies the concrete effect of an external act. The whole 
incongruity vanishes, when we understand by the ducaoodyny 
works of righteousness in general, which the Lord afterwards 
specifies in three classes: alms, prayer, and fasting. 

He treats first of alms-giving, to which the present passage 
is devoted. ‘These three works have the highest commendation 
in Scripture. By prayer we praise and love God; by alms we 
show mercy and love to the neighbor; and by fasting we 
subdue the flesh, and exalt the spirit. Hence old Tobias saith: 
“Prayer with fasting and alms is better than to lay up treasures 
of gold.” 

Now the Lord lays down the general canon that if a man 
do his good works to be seen by men, they have no reward 
from God. The argument is very simple. The man who 
proposes in the execution of an act to secure to himself the 
praises of men, is entitled to only that, at which he aims. He 
receives this, and there his reward stops. He gave nothing to 
God. Why should he receive aught from God? God will not 
reward an act that excludes himself. Christ speaks not so 
much of the sinfulness of such manner of acting, but of its 
worthlessness. The act is good in itself, and would seem to 
men to merit the commendation of God; but it is spoiled by 
the wrong intention which moved it. And in this consists the 
hypocrisy of the act. Hypocrisy is the simulation or feigning 
to be what one is not, and the man who perforins good works 
to be seen by men, feigns that he is doing them for God, and in 
this is the lie, that is hateful to God. As this was the prime 
vice of the Pharisees, the Lord cites them as an example of it. 

The opening word of the passage mpocéyete, take heed, 
advises us that the issue needs careful study to preserve the 
purity of our motives. The desire of human recognition and 
praise is a stealthy, subtle foe. It flows directly from pride and 
the disordered love of self, which are deeply rooted in our 
nature. If we allow ourselves to move without self-examination, 
it will surely encroach on all our good works, and blight them. 
It is insidious and deadly, because where it fastens itself, the 
man may vainly believe that he is doing great deeds for God, 
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whereas he is doing nothing. It is so secret that it may 
be in a man, and he be unconscious of it. A man can only 
keep it out of his life by that close attention and study 
which the Lord exhorts, and by thoughtful examination of 
all his motives of action. The perfect Christian moves 
through life in a continual restraint of all the propensities 
of his nature. 

An act may be done principally for virtue’s right motive, 
and have the concomitant motive of the desire of human 
recognition. In such case, the work is defective, but not 
totally worthless. It is saved from complete loss, simply 
because the deadly blight has not infected its whole nature. 
But it is defective in the measure that the desire to be 
recognized by men shares in it. Such a work is like an infirm 
man. He is not dead, nor is he well, but afflicted with a 
sickness that has a wide range, from slight indisposition even 
to death. Now as a man is not content simply to avoid death, 
and be exempt froin grave disease, but wishes to be well and 
sound in every member and faculty, so the Christian should not 
limit himself to save a part of the work for God. He should 
sedulously purify the work from all dross, and offer the pure 
gold to God. Oh, the pity of it, to debase the high nature of 
these works of righteousness, and sell them for the breath and 
mouth-honor of mortals ! 

It is not strange that God hates hypocrisy, and that the 
whole life of Christ is one sublime lesson against its leaven. 
Hypocrisy is a lie, and a robbery of what belongs to God. Of 
course, we are speaking of works which in outward seeming and 
profession of their authors are done for God. Should we 
wonder that such works are an abomination to God? Ifa false 
friend came to us, hiding the thoughts of a false heart under the 
guise of profuse professions of friendship, if we could penetrate 
the mask, would not the hollow acts of such a one disgust us? 
And God, who sees the secrets of all hearts, turns away from 
such falsity. 

There is no evidence that the Jews literally heralded the 
giving of alms by the sound of trumpets. Hence the second 
verse is to be taken metaphorically. 
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In the synagogues, the alms were collected on all Sabbaths, 
and distributed to the poor in the evening. Besides these there 
were collectors who went from door to door, collecting food 
for the poor. The Levitical law also established that the 
gleanings of the fields, and the grainin the angles of fields 
should be for the poor. Private charity was also given to the 
poor in the streets. Now those who affected sanctity of life, in 
divers ways attracted the observation of men, when they gave 
these alms in synagogues and on the streets. This is what the 
Lord calls the sounding of a trumpet to attract the attention of 
men. 

The modes and customs of peoples change, but the laws of 
right and wrong never change. The means of putting 
ourselves before the notice of men are multiplied now. ‘The 
press isa ready trumpet of those who seek the observation of 
men. Wherefore we say that any charity that seeks the 
observation and praise of men falls under the judgment of 
Christ, expressed in this verse. No matter how great is the 
amount devoted to the alleviation of human want, if the motive 
be public recognition, such recognition is its only reward. If 
the intention of the giver be to avoid such publicity, and if it 
comes unsought, then it avails nothing against the excellence 
of the work. 

There will be times when it will be impossible to avoid 
observation in the performance of good works, but it will be 
always in our power to keep our intention right, and to be 
moved in nothing by the notice that we can not avoid. But 
even then the perfect Christian will feel a certain regret at 
being thus known. The act is too sacred to be thus rudely 
dragged into the vulgar arena. ‘The violet of charity blooms 
in hidden nooks, and its charm is inseparable from its 
secretiveness.” ; 

The expression of the Lord in the 3rd verse is figurative. 
The instrument of giving is usually the right hand. Bya 
figure of speech we may personify the left hand as a witness 
standing by, and witnessing the deed, Now the Lord would 
have us so careful to avoid the observation of men in the 
performance of such a good work as is charity, that the left 
hand so closely present, if it had eyes, could not behold the 
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deed. The force of language can go no further. It is a 
beautiful and powerful appeal to us to shun the gaze of men in 
the performance of our good deeds. The mere withholding 
from seeking to be known by men is not enough; positive effort 
must be exerted to hide the good deed. Alms-giving is taken 
as an example, since it is a work most exposed to this defect of 
the seeking after the recognition of men. 

Finally, the Lord declares that these deeds of virtue should 
be an affair solely between God and the soul. God's recognition, 
and God’s reward should be alone sought. It should be a part 
of that interior life that the soul lives with God, and thus the 
work is rendered in a measure worthy to be offered to God, and 
its reward will not fail. Itis a consoling thought to rest on 
the certainty that all the good that we have done, and which 
the world knows not of, and rewards not, is known to God, and 
rewarded for that special reason that it is unknown to the 
world. The poor human heart seeks some being in whom to 
confide such things ; it finds the proper being in God. 

Ta codicess Es KL, M;$,°U, ay? bye, gy by qse isthe 
Peshito, Gothic, Armenian, Ethiopian, and other versions; in 
the works of Chrysostom, and some other Fathers, we find at 
the end of this fourth verse, the terms év T@ davep@, zx aperto. 
The King James’ version has adopted this reading, rendering the 
passage: ‘‘—and thy Father which seeth in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly.” In this reading, the sense would be that 
God would proclaim the hidden deeds of virtue in the glory of 
the saints. But such addition is not found in &, B, D, Z, 1, 22, 
108, 209. It is not found in the Syriac of Cureton, nor in the 
Coptic version; Cyprian, Jerome, Chromatius, and Augustine 
rejected it. Augustine testifies that it was not found in many 
Greek codices which he had seen. Hence we believe the 
weight of authority to be in favor of the Vulgate reading. 
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corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. Verily 
I say unto you: They have 
received their reward. 


6. But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thine inner 
chamber, and having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father who 
is in secret, and thy Father 
who seeth in secret shall re- 
compense thee. 


7. And in praying use not 
vain repetitions, as the Gen- 
tiles do: for they think that 
they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. 


8. Be not therefore like 
unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him. 


g. After this manner there- 
fore pray ye: Our Father 
who art in Heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name. 


1o. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, as in Heaven, 
so on earth. 


II. Give us this day our 
daily bread. 


12. And forgive us our 
debts, as we also have forgiven 
our debtors. 


13. And bring us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. 
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14. Forif ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. 


15. But if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. 
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In the critical treatment of this text, we first observe that 
there is a variant in the fifth verse. Codices &, B, Z, 1, 22, 
118 exhibit the plural form of the verb, mpocetynoOe. Our 
Vulgate follows this reading, and the Old Italian, Gothic, 
Sahidic, Coptic, Ethiopian, and Armenian versions support it. 
It is endorsed by Origen, Chrysostom and Augustine, by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and is practically certain. 
The singular form mpocev>yy is found in D, E, K, L, M, S, U, 
A, II, and some others, and is supported by the Peshito and 
Cureton’s Syriac. This reading is followed by the King James’ 
version. The authorities which support the addition é 
7g pavep® in the fourth verse, support it also in the sixth verse. 

In the twelfth verse, the codices &, B, Z, exhibit the first 
aorist form of the verb adinm, adjxayer. Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Basil support this reading, and it is by far the more 
probable one. 

The most important variant has place in the thirteenth 
verse. After the petition for deliverance from evil, a certain 
doxology is added in many authorities. This additamentum is 
as follows in Greek: “Ort cod éotiw 4 Bactrela kal 7 Stvamus Kat 
» dofa eis Tors al@vas aunv. ‘The King James’ translation is 
built upon this reading, and renders the passage: ‘For thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen.” 
It is a curious fact that the Vulgate retains the sole Amen, and 
rejects the rest. This additamentum is found in codices E, G, 
kK 1M, S, U,V, 4, If. “It is found 1m codices ‘f,'g, qj) of the 
Vetus Itala; in all the Syriac versions, and in the Ethiopian, 
Armenian and Gothic versions. It is also endorsed by 
Chrysostom and some other Fathers. Nevertheless it is certain 
that the entire passage including the Amen is spurious. The 
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whole passage including the Amen is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. It is omitted in codices &, B, D, Z, and 
several of the minuscule codices. In several minuscule codices, 
we find the reading on the margin, or written in red, to denote 
that it was a mere liturgical response. Scholia are also 
found in several codices to the effect that the passage was 
not found in other codices. It is not found in codices a, 
b, c, ff’, g’, 1, of the Vetus Itala. It is not found in the 
Coptic version, and the revised Protestant version rejects it. 
It is not found in the works of Origen, Cyprian, Maximus, 
Ceesarius, Tertullian, Cyprian, Hilary, Chromatius, Juvencus, 
and Augustine. 

The reading originated in the liturgical use that was made 
of this passage in the early Church. This is attested by the 
testimonies of Czesarius aiid Euthymius, and it is rendered more 
probable by the existence of other like examples. The spirit 
of the words differentiates them from the speech of Christ, and 
gives to them a distinctively liturgical character. 

At the end of the fourteenth verse, the ta rapartoépata 
tpov, which forms the basis of the delzcta vestra of the Vulgate, 
has but very slight authority. and can not be considered a 
probable reading. At the end of the conditional clause in the 
fifteenth verse, the words Ta waparT@pata atroy are inserted in 
codices B, E, G, K, L, M, S, U, V, A, II.” They are also found 
in some codices of the Vetus Itala, in Cureton’s Syriac, and in 
the Sahidic, Coptic and Gothic. ‘Tischendorf rejects them on 
the authority. of. &; D,.1,.118;. 209, eodices.a, o, f;'o", hyk alk 
the Peshito and St. Augustine. But these latter variants are 
of slight importance, since the sense demands that the words be 
expressed or understood in both cases. 

Coming now to the exposition of the text, we find that the 
Lord, in the first two verses, condemns ostentation in prayer. 
He applies to the act of prayer the same doctrine that he had 
laid down for alms. This ostentation in prayer was more 
characteristic of that age than of ours. "The honor of the 
people was obtained in those days by attention to the outward 
forms of religion, and men will always be drawn by that which 
brings them honor or profit. The defect of our time is rather 
that men are now ashamed to have any man see them pray. 
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At morning and evening the Jews recited three passages 
taken from the Law. ‘The first was from Deuteronomy, VI. 
4—9. ‘The second was from Deuteronomy, XI. 13—21; and the 
third was from Numbers, XV. 37—41. From the opening word 
in Deuteronomy, VI. 4, yw, “hear,” this office of devotion 


was called the Shema. In the morning they recited two 
prayers before the Shema and one after it. In the evening, 
they recited two prayers before the Shema and two after 
it. Thus the whole number of the prayers was the mystic 
number seven. Although strictly the passages from the 
Law were the Shema, usage prevailed to speak sometimes 
of those and the prayers collectively as the Shema. The 
strictest observation is exacted by the Mishna in the 
recital of the Shema. A workman might recite the Shema 
on a scaffold or on the wall. A man seated upon an ass 
was obliged to descend if possible; otherwise he was to turn 
his face towards the holy city, and recite them with composure 
of mind. While reciting the Shema, a man might not 
interrupt it by a salutation, except in case of a personage 
entitled to great honor, or in case of salutation of a man 
who was feared. 

But besides the Shema, there was a complex series of other 
prayers for eating and drinking and the various events of the day. 

Now all these prayers were in the case of the Pharisees 
vitiated by hollow hypocritical outward formalism. Hence 
they affected to pray long prayers in the synagogues and in the 
open places where the streets crossed, and where a multitude 
would be gathered from the various streets. 

The usual attitude in prayer was to stand. Hence of itself 
the attitude of standing to pray would not be reprehensible. 
But the Pharisees took this attitude for the end to make 
themselves conspicuous to the public gaze, and receive the 
favor of the populace. If a man moved about through the 
public way with recollected mind in prayer, he would escape 
observation. But when one was seen to stand immovable with 
face turned towards the temple, the people knew that the man 
was praying, and he received in consequence a great respect 
from all. 
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The Talmud records such prayers. The Jerusalem Talmud 
has the following: ‘1 observed the Rabbi Jannai, standing and 
praying in the street of Trippor, and repeating an additional 
prayer at each of the four corners.” There was no heart 
religion in these hypocrites. In them religion never penetrated 
to the inner nature of man. , 

Now hypocrisy does not take that particular form in our 
days, but it is by no means banished from the earth. ‘Too 
many are very willing that their good deeds be known and 
applauded by men. Very few there are who study to keep ail 
the good deeds which they may accomplish in secret. It is not 
in the fact that men see the good work that the defect lies, but 
in the motive which actuated it, that it might be seen by men. 
There is more of this poison in us than we know. It may not 
be made a means of cloaking moral rottenness in us, as was the 
case in the Pharisees, but it is always base, and false, and 
hateful to God. 

The Lord opposes to the Pharisaic method of prayer, the 
Christian’s rule. By these words the Savior does not condemn 
public prayer. The nature of man and his relations to his 
Creator demand public prayer. In the Acts of the Apostles 
and other documents, we find that public prayer was a great 
feature of early Christian life. Herethen we are to take the 
spirit of the words. In a simple concrete form the Lord 
declares that in prayer we are to shut out the world, and let our 
spirit commune with a spiritual God. It is only when religious 
belief and practice is thus spiritualized that it becomes alive. 
The conditions favorable to prayer are seclusion from the world, 
and the intention of adoring God. ‘To repair to the seclusion 
of one’s inner chamber for the purpose of adoring God 
manifests a right disposition of mind. The Savior’s words lead 
us to this disposition of mind, and then we are to carry it into 
effect in all our acts of worship. The place is nothing, but the 
disposition of mind must be the formal element of all prayer, 
whether public or private. The Lord’s words primarily bid us 
shut out the world’s recognition of the good work, but the spirit 
of his teaching may rightly be extended to the shutting out of 
the distractions of the world also. 
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The great mercy and condescension of God is made evident 
in the sixth verse. Man should consider it a mercy that he is 
allowed to speak to God, and present to him his petitions. And 
yet the words of Christ make God the debtor, and declare prompt 
payment to the petitioner. The words, by the inducement 
of the divine promise, draw us into the inner world, wherein the 
soul develops its high powers, and lives its proper life with God. 

The seventh verse is aimed against a false and superstitious 
conception of the Deity, which does not now prevail in the 
Christian world. ‘The heathen worshipers believed that they 
could move their gods by eloquence, and by a prolix and able 
presentation of their claims. Christ characterizes their mode of 
prayer as 70 BatrtoXoyeiv. ‘The word is not found in classic 
authors, and it is difficult to determine its precise signification. 
It has been rendered “to use vain repetitions”, but I believe 
such sense to be too restricted. Some derive it from a certain 
stammerer named Battus in Herodotus IV. 155. Others believe 
it to have originated from the poet Bathus, mentioned by 
Suidas, who composed long stupid and tautological hymns. It 
is far more probable that the term originated xara piunow tijs 
gwvijs, meaning primarily to stammer, and from this came the 
derived meaning to talk much to no purpose. Hence we 
believe the sense predicated here by the Lord to be a futile, 
inane verbosity in prayer. 

Commentators find a specimen of this Sarrodoyety in the 
prayer of the priests of Baal, I. (III.) Kings, XVII. 26: “And 
they took the bullock which was given them, and they dressed 
it, and called on the name of Baal from morning even until 
noon saying: O, Baal, hear us. But there was no voice, nor 
any that answered. And they leaped upon the altar that was 
made. And it came to pass at noon, that Eliah mocked them, 
and said: Cry aloud, for he is a god, either he is talking, or he 
is hunting, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, and cut 
themselves after their manner, with knives and lancets till the 
blood gushed upon them.” 

The error of this mode of worship was that it mistook the 
nature of God. God knows the secrets of the heart, and there 
is no need of this stress, as though he were a being that must 
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be drawn away from his occupations or amusements by the 
persistence of studied forms of expression. Moreover, this 
gentile method of worship placed the moving power of prayer 
in the eloquence and persistence of the appeal. It supposed 
that knowledge could be given to the Deity which he did 
not possess before, and that he could be moved as a mutable 
being. This is illustrated by the passage in Terence, Heaut. 
ERG: 


“Ohe! jam desine deos, uxor, gratulando obtundere, 
Tuam esse inventam gnatam ; nisi illos tuo ex ingenio judicas, 
Ut nil credas intelligere, nisi idem dictum est centies.” 


Now the Lord reproves not insistence in prayer. His 
example and words exhort us to pray always. Neither does he 
condemn repetitions of the same prayer. On the night of his 
capture, he prayed three times, repeating the same prayer.— 
Matt. XXVI. 44. But what Christ condemns is the placing of 
the value of the prayer in the prolixity of the words. What 
God desires in prayer is not to be informed of anything; he 
knows all things. What he desires is the faith, and love, and 
trust of the heart; and words are only valuable as expressions 
of these inner creations. In fact, he has no need of words at 
all, but they have place in man’s worship, inasmuch as they 
help the nature of man to give to God the worship of the heart. 
Christian worship therefore possesses its power not in the 
material words, but in the acts of the mind and heart which 
God knows independently of the words by which they are 
expressed. We are not therefore to teach God anything, but 
we are to bend all the energies of our nature to move an 
omniscient Being to have mercy on us, to love us, and to give us 
the necessary graces. 

The power of a prayer is not measured by the number or 
beauty of the words, but by the interior acts of the soul, of 
which it is an expression. God cannot be persuaded by the 
force of words, or the skill of logic to do a thing, but he can be 
moved by the interior acts of the soul. 

But why should God, who knows our needs, wish to be 
petitioned by us? Not to be taught by us, or persuaded by us, 
but to receive the testimony of our faith, hope, and love. In 
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prayer and petition to God, our nature fulfills the proper end 
for which it was created. It is true, God knows our thoughts 
and affections before we utter them, but the very utterance 
is a worshipful act, and pleasing to God. Prayer and 
petition may be sent up to Heaven by thoughts without words, 
but never by words without thoughts. 

Having put down the vain gentile method of prayer, the 
Lord propounds the grand norm and pattern of all prayer. ‘The 
Lord’s prayer fulfills a twofold function for us. It is in itself a 
complete and perfect prayer, the best of all prayers, and has in 
~ itself an intrinsic power which no words of human composition 
can ever have. The Lord bade us pray thus, and we are 
perfectly obedient when we respect his own divine words. It is 
also a norm and platform according to which all our prayers 
ought to be framed. The Lord never willed that this should 
be the sole formula of prayer. He himself prayed different 
forms of prayer. But he willed that this should be the grand 
norm of prayer, and establish the lines upon which all prayer 
should proceed. ‘There is in it no ostentatious rhetoric, no 
Barronroyla, but a heavenly simplicity and religious calm. 

Many theologian’s anylyze the Lord’s prayer into the 
opening invocation and seven petitions. The invocation is 
plain: “Our Father, who art in Heaven.” The petitions 
follow in this order: 1. ‘Hallowed be thy name.” 2. “Thy 
Kingdom come.” 3. ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven. 4. “Give us this day our daily bread.” 5. “And - 
forgive us our trespasses, as we have forgiven them that trespass 
against us.” 6. ‘And lead us not into temptation,” 7. “but 
deliver us from evil.” 

The first three members are not properly petitions. They 
are more properly acts of adoration of God. 

It is to be noticed that the Heavenly Father is called OuR 
Father, and that the form of expression is in the plural number 
of the first person throughout. Christ in addressing the Father, 
in his own personal communications with him, speaks of him 
as My Father. The singular personal pronoun betokens the 
incommunicable sonship of Christ by the act of generation. 
But our sonship comes to us not by nature, but through the 
Incarnation and Redemption. It is not natural: it is 
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an ineffable adoptive sonship. Now by this sonship all men 
are brothers, and the Lord teaches us by the very form of 
expression to associate our fellow men in our prayers and 
petitions to Heaven. Through Christ the faithful are all 
incorporated into one body, and this model prayer teaches us 
that we should consider ourselves members of a common body. 
At the outset, Christ teaches us that we are to make our prayers 
to God under the motive and relation of a Father. 

One of the effects of the Redemption is the bringing into 
prominence of the motive of God as a Father. Through Christ 
we acquire a relation to God which justifies this term. God 
was sometimes called Father in the Old Law. ‘Thus Isaiah 
says: ‘Verily, thou art our Father, though Abraham knoweth 
us not, and Israel acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, art our 
Father, our Redeemer; thy name is from everlasting.’’—Is. 
LXIII.16. And again: “But now, O Lord, thou art our 
Father; we are the clay, and thou our potter; and we all are 
the work of thy hand.”—Is. LXIV. 8. But these are prophetic 
utterances placed in the mouth of the Church that was to be, 
and they only predict the future relation. In Deuteronomy, 
XX XIII. 6, Moses declares unto Israel that Yahveh has been to 
them a Father. But such fatherhood was only a type of the 
perfect fatherhood through Christ. The people of old were 
never taught to address the God of Heaven by the loving name 
of Father. Neither is this relation founded only on the act of 
creation and conservation, but more properly on regeneration 
through Christ. Hence St. John declares: ‘But as many as 
received him, to them he gave the right to become children, 
even to them who believe in his name.’—John I. 12. 

The Old Law was the law of fear, and the Most High kept 
before Israel the attributes of his power. ‘They knew him as 
Lord. The New Law is the law of love, and while we 
recognize his power, we draw closer to him and call him our 
Father. Thus it is written in the Epistle to Romans, VIII. 15: 
“For ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; 
but ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry 
Abba, Father.” The very term Father, applied to God, carries 
in ita great truth. It brings him closer to us than any other 
term. It imports that we have for God that tender childlike 
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love and trust, which he prizes more than aught else in man. 
There is no love so unselfish, no love so enduring, no love so 
ingenuous as the parent’s love. By the laws of analogy this 
natural bond is taken to illustrate the blessed relation in which 
God stands to man, whom he loves. By the clause “ who art in 
Heaven,” it is not to be understood as if God’s essence were 
included, or his presence circumscribed and confined in a 
definite place, for he fills Heaven and earth, and the immensity 
of the universe. But he is said to be in Heaven, because there is 
the special manifestation of his presence and his power and glory. 
‘Heaven imports a state of being in which God reigns supreme; 
in which no evil is found; in which God’s elect angels and saints 
are raised to their most perfect state of being, and enjoy the 
presence of God face to face. Hence Aristotle says that the 
persuasion is innate in all peoples that the Deity is in Heaven. 
Moreover, by the mention of God’s throne we are impressed by 
the high nature of God, and moved thereby to reverence; and 
we are moved also to raise the goal of our hopes above the 
perishing earth, and place it with God. 

Many believe that the first person of the Blessed Trinity is 
signified here by the name of Father. It seems to me far more 
probable that the name regards the Deity as one in substance, 
- and threefold in person. ‘The fatherhood of God is founded in 
atelation to man which regards the three persons, and the 
perfect form of prayer must include the Trinity. 

In the sentence: ‘Hallowed be thy name”, the term 
“name” signifies the essence of God himself as manifested to 
us, and apprehended by our thoughts and words, and it is the 
medium by which we think or speak of a thing. It is the ideal 
representation of a thing. The name of a thing embodies a 
notion or conception of the thing, fixes such conception, and 
makes it subject to record and recall for common use in the 
processes and interchange of thought. Hence the mind, while 
using the name as representing the thing, properly centers its 
conceptions in the thing itself. 

The true sense of dyafev in this context, as given by 
Schleusner, is Ave et sancte aliguem colere et venerart. Uence 
we pray in this member that the proper honor and glory may 
be given to God by all his creatures. The glory of God is the 
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object of creation, the end of the universe. Hence this properly 
occupies the first place in the prayer. The object of that 
member is not to petition God to effect this result. In truth, 
it is not a petition at all. It is rather a profession that the first 
object of our thoughts, desires, and purposes is the honor and 
glory of God. It proclaims at once that we wish this as the 
first thing in life; and this wish has a grand directing influence 
in all the ends we aim at. Moreover, it declares that by 
positive effort in our own lives, in our thoughts, our words, and 
our deeds, we shall give to God his due worship, and promote 
his honor and glory in all things. 

In the second member there is some divergency of opinion 
regarding the precise sense of “thy kingdom.” God has 
absolute dominion over all creatures of the universe, and in this 
sense, his reign is capable of no amplification. But God has 
another kingdom in relation to man, and it is of this that these 
words treat. Some believe that thereby is meant the spiritual 
reign of God in our souls by grace. For this opinion Cajetan 
is cited. Lamy interprets the term of the Church of Christ. 
Several Fathers and commentators apply the words to the 
second advent of Christ; while others refer them to the 
Beatific Vision. It seems to me that all these opinions take a 
narrow view of the issue. They fix the mind on what is only 
a part of the entity called here the kingdom of Heaven. In 
my judgment, the kingdom of Heaven here means the union of 
man with God. By praying that it may come, we express a 
desire that it may be amplified, and enroll ever and ever more 
of the sons of men in its organization. It includes all those 
realities mentioned in the aforesaid opinions and more. It has 
various elements and stages of existence. Its members on earth 
are all who are regenerated through Christ. Its consummation 
shall consist when all the elect shall be gathered into the 
beatific reign of God. Its elements are every force of 
righteousness that makes for God,—faith, and love, and grace, 
and good works. . 

In praying that this kingdom may come, we pray for the 
dilatation of its various elements in ways fitting to their 
natures. Such a proposition contemplates the growth and 
diffusion of those righteous forces that put down evil, and win 
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souls to God. The establishment of that great kingdom is 
the end of the creation of man. It is the end of the 
Incarnation; in fact, it is the end of all that God has done and 
does for man. 

Such a vital interest should hold a chief place in our 
desires and deeds. To build up that kingdom, and increase 
its membership, should be a leading purpose in our lives. _ By 
this member we unite our desires with the great design of God, 
and we offer him the forces of our nature to promote that great 
end. By this member we open up our souls to the action of 
God, and we entreat an increase in those elements which 
constitute the reign of God in our souls. We show an interest 
in the things that are dear to God. 

Now that kingdom is amplified every time evil is dethroned 
in a human soul, and the reign of righteousness is established 
there. It is amplified by the spread of faith through the world. 
- The man who brings a man nearer to Christ in any way, acts 
in the spirit of these words. The Jews looked for the coming 
of a kingdom which accorded with their carnal views. Christ 
teaches his followers to look for a kingdom of a wondrous 
spiritual nature, vast and eternal. That vast kingdom will 
finally totally consist in Heaven. It now exists in Heaven, in 
Purgatory, and on earth. Now in the part of that kingdom 
that is now in Heaven the reign of God is marred by no 
disturbing agency of evil. The will of God there holds perfect 
sway, and all the angels and blessed elect move in love to 
execute that will. Of course, they find not the impediments of 
corrupt nature in this perfect execution, for they have put on 
incorruption. Hence the will of God moves Heaven not by 
constraint, but those clearer intelligences find their blessedness 
in doing that which God wills. Neither does the doing of that 
will in Heaven entail trial, renunciation, and suffering; for 
_ they have passed above these. But the part of the kingdom yet 
on earth offers an obedience which shall make its norm of 
imitation the perfect doing of the will of God in Heaven. 

There is a will of God ruling in the world which theologians 
call the absolute will of God, or the voluntas beneplacitz. ‘This 
is in nowise dependent on second causes, and hence it always has 
its fulfillment. Of this the Psalmist declares: ‘But our God 
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is in the Heavens; he hath done whatsoever he hath pleased.” 
==PsiCXV: 3.) (Vulg.CXU1 12)? And saiah) saithsme ay, 
counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” Now the 
creature can not alter this will, but his attitude towards it 
should be that of perfect accord and joyous acquiescence. 
There is another respect of the will of God toward man which 
theologians denominate the preceptive will, or the voluntas 
signt. By this will God wishes certain things to be done 
through the cooperation of man’s free will. ‘This will may be 
thwarted by man’s voluntary disobedience. Now it is of this 
will that the present member of the Lord’s prayer chiefly treats. 
Hence, in this member of the prayer, we place our wills in 
perfect accord with the will of God. We also profess that we 
wish that God’s will may be obeyed on earth after the manner 
that it isin Heaven. Of course, human nature, in its earthly 
period, will never attain to a perfect equality in obedience with 
the celestial beings, but the mode in which they obey should 
be the model of our imitation. 

The grand application of this prayer is in our own lives. 
But the fact that we long to see that will obeyed on earth 
shows a rectitude of heart and a love of God that are eminently 
pleasing to him. The perfect fulfillment of this profession 
demands unquestioning obedience. God’s ways are not our 
ways, and he assigns no causes for his mysterious ways. It is 
not for us to question why God wills anything; but being 
assured that it is the will of God that should be the motive of 
perfect obedience. And we should move to do the will of God 
not with sorrow and reluctance, but gladly and eagerly. It is 
easy to do the will of God, when it is in accord with our 
natural inclinations. But when it calls to renunciation, and to 
trial, and to suffering, perfect obedience is rarely found. 

These words are often on the lips of every Christian, their 
profession is to make the life of the pilgrim Christian a 
counterpart of the life of the angels and blessed in Heaven. 
And yet, in daily life we see few concerned in accomplishing 
the perfect will of God. The words become for many a mere 
form, whose real meaning they have never seized. Even some 
of those who do advert to their sense, conceive them as a 
general reflection on the world, whereas their primary 
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accomplishment should be the dedication of our own personal 
wills to God, to render to him an obedience that shall stop at 
nothing. Jesus Christ set us an example of the perfect 
fulfillment of these words, when in the shadow of the cross, he 
prayed: “Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from 
me: nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.—Lwuke, 
MXIT. 42. 

After having rendered to God fitting worship, and having 
placed the will and the forces of our nature in perfect accord 
with the divine will, the prayer proceeds to direct petitions to 
God for the necessaries of body and soul. The first petition is 
for bread. 

A celebrated question has arisen here regarding the 
designation of this bread. The Lord’s prayer, in a slightly 
more compendious form, is found again in Luke, XI. 3. In 
both texts the bread is designated as 0 dptos, 6 émvovcwos. "The 
term émvovo.os is rendered in the Vulgate translation of St. 
Matthew supersubstantialis; while the same term occuring in 
Luke, XI. 3, is by the Vulgate rendered guotzdianus. ‘The 
term supersubstantzalis in Matthew’s text is the work of St. 
Jerome. The Rheims-Douay edition, which follows the 
Vulgate in everything, translates the term in Matthew by 
supersubstantial, in Luke by dazly. The Protestant versions 
render the form uniformly dazly, though the Revised Edition 
prints as a marginal reading: ‘bread for the coming day.” 
The term daily prevails in the popular form of the prayer in 
the English tongue. 

That the word daily has place in the sentence is evidenced 
by the text of Luke, wherein the phrase 10 ca®@ yyudpav, day by 
day, is added over and above the émvovcws. Hence, while 
admitting that the sense of the words is a petition for daily 
bread, we proceed to examine what is the real sense of the term 
€7rLovaLos. 

We may first divide the various expositions of this verse 
into three general classes. 1. Those who have advanced a 
positive opinion. 2. ‘Those who in uncertainty suspend 
judgment. 3. Those who leave the literal sense, and appeal 
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to mystic or accomodated senses. 
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Concerning the sense of this term, Jerome is not consistent. 
In his Commentary on the Epistle to Titus, he emphatically 
denies that the words signify material bread: ‘Far be it from 
us, who are commanded to take no thought for the morrow, to 
believe that we are bidden to ask in the Lord’s prayer for that 
bread which is in a brief time digested, and is cast out into the 
privy.” He interprets it of the Lord, who calls himself the 
bread of life. Ambrose and some other authorities have also 
supported this view. ‘That such opinion is false, rests on 
convincing data. It is a canon of Scriptural exegesis to adhere 
to the literal sense, unless a grave and evident reason moves us 
to abandon it. Now here, though the context and the words 
themselves persuade us to accept the plain literal sense, this 
opinion departs from it, and brings in one of the boldest of 
metaphors. Moreover, if such were the sense, it would be 
absurd to represent it by the o7jmepoyv of Matthew and the 70 
Ka?’ spépav as a daily necessity. Finally, according to that 
opinion, in the model of prayer, which should be simple and 
adapted to the intelligence of the humblest mind, the Lord 
would have introduced a figure out of keeping with its context, 
and unintelligible to the average mind. We dismiss therefore 
as improbable all opinions which interpret these words in a 
spiritual sense. 

Of course, by a pious accomodation the sense can be 
extended to include spiritual graces and blessings, but we feel 
persuaded that such was not the sense of the Lord in 
formulating the petition. The words are interpreted of 
material bread, designed to sustain the body, by Chrysostom, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, Theophilus, Euthemius, Tostatus, 
Maldonatus, Toleti, Calmet, Knabenbauer, and nearly all 
modern interpreters. 

Cajetan objected against such exposition of the words that 
it places the needs of the body before those of the soul. In 
answer, we say that, in the three preceding members, the soul’s 
interests are saved. There the soul gives homage to God, and 
sets itself in right relations to him, and in the member, “thy 
kingdom come,” in its broad comprehensive sense, the graces of 
God are asked to come into our souls. Moreover, even were it 
as they represent, the defense of Maldonatus would save us: 
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‘“Respondeo Christum non tam ordinem dignitatis rerum quam 
nature et infirmitatis nostree sequi voluisse: natura prius vult 
vivere, deinde bene vivere.” By this prayer Christ also 
consults the soul’s interest, inasmuch as he tempers the desire 
of getting, limiting it to the daily necessities, which man 
thereby recognizes as coming to him from the bounty of 
God. 

It is well known that in scriptural usage, bread is taken to 
signify the body’s food of whatever nature. Thus in Genesis, 
III. 19: “Inthe sweat of thy face shalt thou eat dread till 
_ thou return unto the ground —.” Again in Genesis, XX XIX. 
6: ‘And he left all that he had in Joseph’s hand, and he 
knew not aught he had, save the dread which he did eat.” 
Hence it is clear that the petition is for the body’s daily 
sustenance of food. 

To speak now of those who hold positive opinions on the 
émovatos, we find two leading opinions. Some derive the term 
from é7eu, to come upon, to come after, to succeed. 'The 
compound is made up of émé and és, to come or go. Now we 
find the present participle of this verb joined to 7mépa used to 
signify the morrow. Thus it is used in Acts, VII. 26: “And 
the next day (Ty te émiovoyn uépa) he showed himself unto 
them as they strove, etc.” The advocates of the first opinion 
derive the sense of émvovo.os from the sense of the participle in 
the passage in the Acts, and interpret it to mean food 
for the morrow, so that the petition would be: “Give us 
this day our bread for the morrow.” In their sense, this 
petition would cut off all excessive solicitude for the future 
necessities of life, and would place the soul’s trust in the 
Providence of God for the needs of the coming day. St. Jerome 
declared that he had found the term rendered in the Nazarene 
Gospel by mnie) whieh corresponds to the crastemus of the 
Latin. Knabenbauer defends this sense, and he cites in 
support of it the Coptic and Sahidic versions. It is also 
defended by Rosenmiiller. 

Without attacking this opinion, we adopt the opinion of 
those who derive the term from ém/ and ovcla, substance. In 
our judgment, Theophylactus has explained it accurately to be 
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dptos éri tH ovola Kal cvotdce Huey adtapkns, the bread whith 
ts sufficient for our maintenance and support. Thus it 
corresponds to the prayer of Agur, Proverbs, XXX. 8: 
“__ feed ine with food that is needful for me (ra déovTa Kal Ta 
avtapxns).” Hence we believe that the dptos émovo.os is 
vicius substantiae, seu victus vitae nostrae sustenitandae et 
alendae sufficiens ac necessarius. The analogy of the Greek 
tongue justifies this etymology. Thus we have émAjwos from 
éri aud Anvos, relating to a wine press or the vintage; évtaduos 
from é/ and tados, relating to a tomb. 

Objection has been made that in the composition of é7/ 
and ovata the « would be elided, so that the form would result 
in évovctos. But we have evidences in classical Greek that this 
does not always occur. Thus we have ézveveys, éminpavos, 
émrtopKos, émtovpos and others. 

Now in adopting this opinion, we need in nowise change 
the wording of the Lord’s Prayer. The terms daily bread 
mean directly that which we here defend to be the sense of 
aptos émiovoos, namely the necessary food day by day for the 
maintenance of the body. The prayer is simple yet grand. It 
asks not for wealth or luxuries, but for the substance necessary 
to support life. It brings the Providence of God intimately 
into our daily lives. It recognizes all as coming from God, and 
tempers the solicitude for the things of the body by a benign 
trust in God. It is exactly in line with that other declaration 
of the Savior, where he bids them be not solicitous for what 
they should eat. It accords with the admonition of St. Paul to 
Timothy I. VI. 8: “And having food and raiment, let us 
therewith be content.” It is a grand act of religion to 
recognize every day man’s dependence on God for the fruits of 
the earth. The fact that a man have the substance of this 
world does not render this prayer less apposite. By it he 
recognizes God as the giver of that which he possesses; he 
prays for a continuance of his blessings; and he establishes the 
right relation between himself and the goods of the earth. 
They are not in man’s absolute dominion, that he may foster 
his pride therein, but they are gifts of God, and man’s hold on 
them is simply to satisfy the necessities of the body. 
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The next petition has reference to the maintenance of the 
soul’s life. One of the necessary conditions of the supernatural 
life of the soul is God’s forgiveness of sin. This need is 
universal; all men are sinners, and need the mercy of God. 
Hence in the model of all man’s prayers, there is placed the 
petition for this great need of man. Sin is called a debt 
opeiAnwa, whereby we are brought to a realization of the real 
nature of sin. That by oderrjwata the Lord means sins, is 
evident from the text itself and from the parallel passage of 
Luke, XI. 4, where the term dpapriaz is used. 

By the fact of creation and God’s subsequent benefits, man 
owes to God obedience, service, worship and love. This isa 
positive obligation, the first of all obligations. By sin man 
breaks that contract, and becomes a bankrupt before God. 
That debt he alone can never pay. It must be forgiven him, 
and is forgiven him through Christ. God could forgive him 
without any payment, but he has not willed to do so. It is one 
of the mysterious ways of God to exact payment of that 
obligation, and this payment has been made, and is made by 
the merits of Christ. The system seems strange to the world, 
but it is God’s way. We could not pay the obligation, and we 
have not paid it. Our justification is free as relates to us, but 
as relates to Christ, it was obtained by full payment. Now all 
that we can do is to dispose our souls by the aid of the free 
grace of God, and ask the forgiveness which we need. And this 
member of the prayer fraines the petition. It brings also before 
man’s mind the consciousness that he is a sinner standing in 
need of daily forgiveness. The very forms of expression of the 
prayer suppose its daily recital. It is designed for the 
sanctification of every day. 

It was one of the errors of the Pelagians to hold that 
man could live absolutely free from sin. That the Blessed 
Virgin so lived, Catholic faith holds. As relates to all other 
amen, we have the definition of the Council of Trent: “If 
any man shall say, that a man being once justified can 
through his whole life avoid all sins, even venial sins, except by 
the special privilege of God, as the Church holds concerning 
the Blessed Virgin, let him be anathema.”“De Justificatione, Can, 
XXIII. Itisin the absolute power of God to thus preserve a 
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creature, but except the Mother of God, we know of no one 
with whom he has thus dealt. The Lord’s prayer contemplates 
the ordinary course of human life, and thus considered, the 
prayer is necessary for sinner and saint. 

Man never realizes fully the true nature of the infection of 
sin in the soul and man’s dependence on grace. The Pelagian 
ptinciples flatter human pride, and appeal to the natural man. 

That the present petition should be applicable to man, it 
is not necessary that, at its recital, he stand convicted of 
unforgiven sins. It suffices that a sin has at some time come 
into his life; nay more, it suffices that he lives in a nature in 
which sin is a daily possibility. 

That which is called here debts is called in the English 
Catholic form of this prayer a trespass. The word trespass 
weakens not the original word debt, but accurately specifies it. 
The debt is not a financial obligation, which the Lord’s prayer 
moves to cancel, but a voluntary transgression of law, which 
constitutes a sin against God, and in the relations of man to 
man, it constitutes an injury or offense. Now in asking for the 
remission of our sins, the prayer lays down the condition on 
which God may be moved to grant it. The reading of the first 

“aorist ddjcapev is to be preferred in the second member of this 
verse, and instructs that in the very act of asking the pardon of 
God, we should be rightly disposed in forgiveness of every one 
that has offended or injured us. It was this passage which 
Shakespeare had in mind when he wrote: 

‘““__we do pray for mercy; , 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 

The text establishes the great importance of forgiveness of 
injuries, inasmuch as it is made a factor in our daily prayer, 

~and the condition of God’s mercy to us. Thus of forgiveness 
speaketh the Son of Sirach: ‘Forgive thy neighbor, if he 
hath hurt thee, and then shall thy sins be forgiven thee, when 
thou prayest.”—Eecli. XXVIII. 2. 

That forgiveness of the neighbor is a necessary condition 
of our forgiveness by God, is amply evidenced by these texts. 
But we believe that it is even more. We believe that the plain 
proof exists in these and other data of inspiration that the 
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forgiveness of the neighbor is the measure of our forgiveness by 
God. ‘The form of expression of the text in Matthew supports 
such sense, and this sense is confirmed by Matthew, VII. 2: 
“For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and 
with what measure ye measure, it shall be measured to you 
again.” 

It would seem, from a consideration of the nature of God 
and of his relation to man, that it would be sufficient for him to 
express his will to be obeyed; that the knowledge that God 
wished a thing would be a motive strong enough to move man 
to act; and yet the Almighty must needs plead, exhort, and 
threaten to move a man to do an act of mercy towards his own 
kind. We hold therefore besides being a necessary condition 
and moving cause of God’s forgiveness, our forgiveness of 
injuries is the measure of God’s dealings with us. In the words of 
St. Augustine, we enter into a compact with God, that he 
forgive us, as we forgive others. 

The measurement, however, proceeds according to analogy. 
As the nature of God is exalted above our nature and our 
comprehension, so is his goodness toward us exalted above our 
mercy to others. He acts towards us according to his 
transcendent nature and attributes, and with that high action 
our best achievement can not come into comparison. Woe to 
us, if God limited his mercy and goodness to us to the absolute 
measure of what he found in us. We do not ask in the Lord’s 
prayer that he so deal with us. But our treatment of others is 


the measure of God’s dealing with us, in this sense, that the | 


more perfectly we shall have followed the law of mercy in 


dealing with all men, the greater will be God’s mercy and favor | 


to us. The nature of God’s action remains transcendently 
above man’s action, and yet the degrees of perfection in our 
performance of the law of duty, according to the analogy 
between God and creatures, causes corresponding degrees in 
God’s favorable judgment of us. 

The Lord’s prayer closes with a petition for preservation 
from temptation and evil. In praying that God lead us not 
into temptation, we do not imply that God leads any man into 
temptation. St. James has given us a clear declaration on this 
point: ‘Let no man say when he is tempted: I am tempted 
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of God: for God is the azepaoros of evil, neither tempteth he 
any man: but every man is tempted by his own lust and 
enticed. ‘Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; 
and sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death.—Jamies, II. 
13-15. But inasmuch as nothing can take place in the 
universe except by God’s action or permission, the things 
which occur by the permission of God are often referred to God 
as their cause. 

We speak here of temptation proper, which may be defined 
as that which entices to sin, and exposes to the danger of sin. 
God makes trial of a man’s faith and virtue. Thus he made 
trial of the faith of Abraham by positive act: ‘And it came to 
pass after these things, that God did tempt Abraham and said 
unto him: Abraham ;and he said: Behold, here Tam. And 
he said: Take thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a 
burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee 
of."—Gen. XXII. 1-2.. The Lord did not thereby entice 
Abraham to evil, but essayed his faith. 

It is compatible with God’s dealings with man to move 
upon him such test. In such manner it is declared in 
Wisdom, III. 5, that God tempts the just. Of such temptation 
it is written in Deuteronomy, XIII. 3: ‘Thou shalt not 
hearken unto the words of that prophet or that dreamer 
of dreams: for the Lord your God proveth you to know 
whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart and 
with all your soul.” Corporal suffering, affliction and trial, 
loss of property, disease, persecution, and other ills are also 
called temptations. Thus St. Paul was tempted, and Tobias: 
“And because thou wert pleasing to God, it was necessary that 
temptation should test thee."—Tob. XII. 13. It is of this 
temptation that St. James speaks: ‘‘ My brethren, count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations ; knowing this that the 
trying of your fatth worketh patience.”—James, I. 2-3. And 
of this temptation he speaketh again in the 12th verse: 
“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; for when he is 
tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him.” Now God may, be the 
positive cause of all such temptations, as St. Paul saith: “ For 
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whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth.—Heb. XII. 6. The Lord’s prayer is not 
aimed to secure exemption from such temptation. 

But there is another species of temptation which has as 
cause the forces of evil in the universe. Some of these forces 
are within us, the lust of the flesh, the disordered movements of 
the passions,—in a word, “‘the law of the members.” These 
inner incentives to sin are moved to action by certain external 
causes of various nature, and the whole is subject to the action 
of the archtempter Satan. Now such temptation is an evil 
thing, which every man should desire to avoid. A man 
may lawfully desire the temptation of trial, persecution, 
pain, poverty, and the like, but we are to fly from the evil 
temptation as from a positive danger. It is true that the 
Christian passing through the evil temptations unscathed 
acquires thereby merit, but no man should desire such an 
essay. When we rightly measure the power of evil and the 
weakness of our own nature, we are persuaded that unaided 
we can not cope with the mighty forces that oppose us. 
This is not cowardice, but a proper and wise estimate of 
the nature of human life. If God would withhold his hand, 
and allow the evil temptation to come upon us urestrained, 
who would be saved? Hence these words move a man to 
mistrust himself, to put aside accursed security ; they move 
him to a proper estimate of his needs, and to recognize the 
source of his strength. 

The proper object of this petition is first that God may 
avert temptation. God may, in his wisdom, see where the very 
presence of temptation may benefit man, but such vision is not 
given to man, and his duty is by all possible means to escape 
from evil temptation. Such is the command of Christ to us in 
Matthew XXVI. 41: ‘Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation ; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
He does not restrict the petition to ask that we /al/ not in 
temptation, but he exhorts us to pray that temptation come not 
upon us. We are weaker than we know, and though we stand 
now, perhaps it is because God in mercy kept back temptations 
which would have borne us away. 
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Another object of this petition is to seek help from God to 
stand fast in temptation. God’s dealings with man in 
temptation are outlined by St. Paul, I. Cor. X. 13: “There 
hath no temptation taken you, but such as man can bear; but 
God is faithful who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will with temptation also make the way 
to escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” Hence, in the 
present petition of the Lord’s prayer, we daily invest our lives 
with the saving protection of God; we place the issue in his 
hands. With truthful humility, we acknowledge our weakness 
and dependence. We leave to God to judge and determine the 
mode in which he shall deal with the temptation; we simply 
implore his help in the ways which his wisdom shall determine. 

This help will come to us from God in various ways. At 
times it will be a direct intervention of God to prevent the 
attack of temptation; again it will be a spiritual force 
communicated to the soul, by which it is strengthened to 
combat successfully, and again it will be a tempering of the 
onslaught of Satan, and of the rebellion of the flesh, to keep 
it within our power to resist. 

We do not know the multifarious ways in which the 
power of God shields us from temptation, and sustains us in 
temptation. It is not necessary for us to know just how he is 
operating. Infinite wisdom regulates that. The ultimate 
object of our desire and our petition is to save ourselves from 
falling in temptation. We pray for this ultimate result by 
asking God to keep us out of temptation, for we know our 
weakness. And the full sense of that petition is that 
God may avert temptation, temper temptation, aid us in 
temptation, in the ways that he judges shall be good for us; 
that by his aid we may stand before him without crime. 

Some consider the next petition: “Deliver us from evil”, 
as a positive form of that which is sought in the foregoing 
petition. A proposition is: strengthened by being first 
introduced by the negation of itscontrary, and then propounded in 
its positive form. Thus of the Eucharist, Christ declares first 
that : “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of God, and drink his 
blood, ye shall have no life in you”; which he straightway 
enforces by the positive declaration: ‘He that eateth my 
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flesh, and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day.”—John, VI. 53—54. Such was the 
mind of Jansenius on this passage. 

But forced by the intrinsic evidence,we are persuaded that the 
petition, “deliver us from evil,” includes more than deliverance 
from temptation. We firmly believe that it includes deliverance 
from falling in evil temptations, but it does not stop here, but 
extends to every evil which troubles the life of man. We hold it, 
therefore, to be a separate petition of greater comprehension. 
It includes the positive part of the preceding and more. 

To render the sense of the proposition clear, we must first 
determine what is meant by the word “evil.” As the term 
occurs in the Greek text in an oblique case, we can not 
determine from the text whether it be the masculine or neuter 
form of the term. Maldonatus interprets the term of the devil, 
and cites in support of his opinion Tertullian, Chrysostom and 
his followers, Theophylactus and Euthemius. According to 
Knabenbauer, Gregory of Nyssa, Chromatius, Faber Stapulensis, 
and of moderns, Bisping and Schanz support this opinion. 

In 1881 a revision appeared in English of King James’ 
Bible. ‘There were employed on this eighty revisers, fifty of 
whom were from England, and thirty from America. They 
were Anglicans, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists and one 
Unitarian. All points were settled by a majority vote, and the 
opinion of the minority was writ on the margin. ‘Ten years 
were spent in making the revision. ‘They introduced about 
two thousand corrections, about fifty per cent. of which were 
textual. They rejected about forty passages, among which is 
the celebrated comma: of St. John I. V. 7. In the Old 
Protestant version the closing petition of the Lord’s Prayer had 
been: “deliver us from evil.” These revisers changed this to: 
“deliver us from the evil one.” Some one has facetiously 
remarked of their rejection of the Johannean comma, and the 
alteration of the Lord’s Prayer, that they banished the three 
heavenly witnesses from the Scriptures, and introduced the 
devil into the Lord’s Prayer. 

Though we do not follow the Protestant Revised Edition 
in its treatment of the present text, we feel bound to 
acknowledge that it is a work of great merit. In many cases it 
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has abandoned the readings of King James’ Bible, and has 
accepted the Vulgate. One notable example of this is its 
rejection of the spurious additamentum in the Lord’s Prayer: 
“for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever. Amen”, which had been accepted by the whole 
Protestant world, on the authority of King James’ Version. On 
account of its truthful attitude towards the Vulgate, the 
Revised Edition is not in great favor with Protestants, 

Notwithstanding all these authorities, we are not disposed 
to restrict the signification of the term evel to signify only the 
devil. As he is evil, and the source of much of man’s evil, it 
certainly includes him, but we believe that it goes farther, and 
signifies every ens that has the nature or relation of evil. 
Knabenbauer defends this view, and cites in support of it St. 
Cyprian, Augustine, the author of the Opus Imperfectum, Bede, 
Paschasius, Bruno, St. Thomas, Albertus Magnus, Cajetan, 
Salmeron, Jansenius, Barradius, Suarez, Sylveira, Lamy, 
Arnoldi, Reischl, Fillion; and among Protestants, Ewald, 
Tholuck, Kamphausen, Keil, Mansel, Weiss and others. 

The intrinsic evidence also favors this view. The petition 
is for deliverance from evil, evil in general, evil in all its forms, 
evil as the popular mind apprehends it. Why should we, 
without any warrant, restrict this to the personal devil? 

It is true, that Christ uses the term o zrovypds in Matthew, 
XIII. 19, to signify the evil spirit; but there the context plainly 
demands such sense of the term. We freely concede that the 
term can and does signify the devil, but we believe that the 
present text is weakened by limiting it solely to Satan. He is 
included as prince of the universe of evil, but we pray for 
deliverance from the entire universe of evil. Every moral 
evil makes for Satan; hence those who interpret the term of 
the devil, must needs see included there all those evil forces 
whose tendency is to draw man to the service of the evil one. 
We see in the petition a prayer for deliverance from all evil 
universally considered. 

The character of the causes which affect the life of man is 
either good or evil. In the preceding petitions man prays for 
good. The proper comprehension of those petitions includes 
all good, even temporal good, asked for in the petition for daily 
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bread. The prayer is balanced by the petition for deliverance 
from all evil. ‘The term evil naturally calls up in the mind of 
man the idea of evil in general. Hence the term applies to 
both moral and physical evil. Of course, the only absolute 
evil is moral evil; physical evils may be blessings in disguise. 
But still it is not incompatible with the spirit of the Gospel to 
pray for exemption from physical evil. The Church has the 
Spirit of God, and she prays to be delivered from war, 
pestilence, famine, sickness and all the other ills. That prayer 
is acceptable to God which places all the events of man’s life 
under the Providence of God. Jesus himself prayed to be 
exempted from the crucifixion. In this petition, therefore, we 
pray that God may preserve us from everything which the 
human mind naturally considers as evil, which object includes 
the evil of the moral and the physical worlds. 

In the great life of the Church, multitudes are forever 
sending up petitions for deliverance from physical evil. Wil! 
any man say that these are in error? that their prayer is not 
tightly framed? But the Lord’s Prayer is the model of all 
prayer, and therefore if it omitted this object of man’s prayer, it 
would be wanting in one of man’s great needs. God earnestly 
asks to be allowed to come into human life thus intimately; 
that we recognize every good as coming from him; and that 
we fly to him in every need. Certainly he who came forth 
from the eternal Trinity to teach man how to pray, would not 
have overlooked that important relation of divine Providence to 
man which consists in saving him from physical evil. 

We have before stated that the Amen pertains not to the 
words of Christ, but is a mere liturgical response. 

Few things are so hard for human nature to do as to 
forgive offenses and injuries. It is equally certain that it is an 
indispensible condition for salvation. In wisdom, therefore, 
Christ lays greater stress on this point of the prayer, setting 
forth the respective effects of forgiveness and non-forgiveness of 
injuries. Of course, the fourteenth and fifteenth verses are to 
be understood supposztis supponendis. ‘They do not mean that 
the forgiveness of injuries constitutes the sole duty of man, and 
that its observance alone insures Heaven to man, and its 
transgression hell. The nature of such propositions is that 
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they are universal in the negative sense, and limited in their 
affirmative sense. Hence these propositions establish a 
conaitio sine gua non of salvation; while they promise in their 
affirmative sense that our forgiveness of others will move God to 
show all mercy to us that is compatible with God’s truth and 
justice. The thought is expressed in that form to secure the 
force of the antithesis. God takes cognizance of our act, and 
makes of it a motive of his action, to the effect that he shows 
the greatest mercy to the man who has been most generous in 
his forgiveness of his fellow man. 


MATT. VI- 


16. Moreover when ye fast, 
be not, as the hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance: for they dis- 
figure their faces, that they 
may be seen of men to fast. 
Verily I say unto you: They 
have received their reward. 

17. But thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thy head, and 
wash thy face ; 

18. That thou be not seen 
of men to fast, but of thy 
Father who is in secret: and 
thy Father, who seeth in 
secret, shall recompense thee. 


16—18. 
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In every legitimate mode of worshiping God, fasting must 
have place. One of the proofs that Protestantism is not of God 
is that it has eliminated this work from the duties of man. In 
the Old Law one yearly solemn fast was appointed: “And this 
shall be a statute for ever with you: that in the seventh month, 
on the tenth day of the month, ye shall affect your souls, etc.”— 
Lev. XVI. 29. But besides this, there were public fasts in 
times of calamity and war, and private fasts, which were 
especially practised by the Pharisees, to establish themselves in 
the esteem of the people. These fasts formed an element in a 
homogeneous system of outward religious observances, in which 
God had been eliminated, and superseded by dry forms. 
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In the solemn fast, Pharisaic teaching forbade to eat, to 
drink, to wash the body or any portion thereof, to anoint 
one’s self, or put on the sandals. The Jews in fasting also 
smeared their faces with ashes. They contented themselves 
with these outward austerities. This smearing of the face with 
ashes, and an affected expression of penitence is that to which 
the Lord refers in saying that the hypocrites disfigure their 
faces. ‘The Greek term employed in this passage is adavifovow, 
which is very inadequately rendered by the exterminant of the 
Vulgate. The basic signification of adavifay is to make 
unseen. Hence the derived meanings of to make away with, 
to rase to the ground, to erase (writing), to darken, obscure, 
tarnish. In the present predication, it undoubtedly means to 
render the features of the human countenance unrecognizable 
by the outward signs of penance. 

The outward sign of penance was not it itself bad. The 
Lord had often commanded public penance. The men of 
Nineveh placated the Lord by doing penance in sackcloth 
and ashes. But it was the motive which vitiated the penance 
of the Pharisees. ‘There was no interior penance, and therefore 
the outward indication was a lie. ‘The human face is beautiful 
when animated by the soul, but when the soul has departed, the 
face becomes ghastly and repulsive. So with these external 
acts of penance. ‘They were a body without a soul. It wasa 
mere smearing of the face without a change of heart. They 
did their acts for men, and that motive so changed the nature 
of the act that it had nothing for God, and received nothing 
from him. Accommodating his language to the customs of the 
people of that day, the Lord establishes the right law of fasting. 
The formal element of everything done for God must be 
interior. So the Lord bids that in our fastings we keep our 
work from the notice of men. 

In sorrow and mourning the men of old washed not their 
faces, nor anointed themselves with oil, but in joy and festive 
rejoicing they did both. So David, when his fast was over, 
‘arose from the earth, and washed, and anointed himself, and 
changed his apparel.”—I. Sam. XII. 20. The Jews also 
anointed themselves with oil as a customary preliminary for 
appearance in public. 
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Now the Lord’s bidding in the present instance reflects the 
customs of his times, but it is broader than its mere letter. In 
a Hebrew phrase, he propounds the law of fasting to be to 
make it an affair between God and the soul, and by a joyous 
countenance, and proper care of the person to keep from the 
knowledge of men what the soul is doing for God. The 
central thought of the passage might “be tersely expressed as 
follows: Make not the judgment of the world and the 
approbation of men the motive of your good work, and shun 
such marks of austerity as would draw upon your work the 
notice of man. The spirit of these words is not aimed to 
move aman to conform to the vain, thoughtless, pleasure-seeking 
spirit of the world. An air of religious seriousness at all 
times, and a withdrawal from worldly pleasures in seasons 
commemorative of Christ’s sufferings are edifying to man, and 
pleasing to God. But these things must not be as an outer 
cloak to an unchastened heart. 

Neither is it opposed to the spirit of Christ’s teaching that 
the faithful kneel before the altar of God, and receive the ashes 
of penance on their heads. In the first place, this is a common 
practice of all the children of the Church, and thus affords no 
ground for affected sanctity. It is an act of obedience, highly 
honorable to Christ, by which we make open profession that we 
believe in his Redemption through suffering, and this outward 
sign is given us to move us to the interior penance of the heart, 
as the formal element in our observance of corporal works of 
mortification. ‘The outward sign is a very little thing, the sign 
of our Captain, and through it the voice of God speaks to our 
souls through the Church, bidding us purify our hearts by 
that penance which God alone sees and rewards. No man ever 
knelt and received that sign with the end thereby to glorify 
himself by reputed sanctity. All receive it as a mere symbol of 
a reality which is to be acquired by an unostentatious following 
of the law of chastisement of the flesh. 
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sume, and where thieves break 
through and steal: 


20. But lay up for your- 
selves treasures in Heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust 
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It is vain to seek a close logical nexus between the present 
theme and the foregoing. The great themes of the sermon on 
the mount are unified only on the broad basis of the Christian’s 
law of conduct. Hence Christ passes from one principle to 
another within the plane of that great law. 

One of the mighty forces of human life is the lust of 
riches. What its ravages have been in our nation’s life is ably 
set forth by Dr. Hale: ‘‘ Beloved America, child of the world’s 
old age, she has come, clad in the splendor of her youth, 
magnificent in her colossal materialism ; but unfurnished in the 
serious, nobler, and more necessary things,—to the days when 
the burden of life must rest upon her, and her people arise and 
face the tremendous issues, in whose midst nations meet their 
destiny. A people of great mental keenness,—energetic, swift ; 
undeniably a vulgar people, with sordid, mercenary, 
contemptible ways of living, but as undeniably brave, capable 
of great deeds of nobleness. God has given us this great 
continent, and he has brought here upon it to its present stage, 
this vast society and life, intricate, complex, full of wrong and 
full of promise, and he has led us to this wonderful hour of 
crisis. No man can describe this people or measure 
its characteristics, as no man (yet manifest among us) can 
interpret the signification, or guess the end of the mighty 
movement which is passing before our eyes. That we are at 
this moment a fallen nation, an apostate people, enslaved by a 
gluttonous materialism, and (that we are) a disappointment to 
our God, an awakening conscience among us bears witness.”— 
Rev. Wm. B. Hale, L.L. D., in Arena, March, 1808. 
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God has given to man, powers of body and mind, and there 
is in man a natural propensity to expend these in the 
acquisition of some possession. The movement of life is not 
towards inertia, but towards action and achievement. Now the 
great defect is that those mighty powers are expended upon 
things which only serve the corruptible nature of man, and 
benefit in nowise the higher interests of human life. 

The Lord wishes not to eliminate from man the tendency 
to exercise his powers on something, but he directs to an object 
worthy of those high powers. 

The treasures of earth are various, comprised under the 
great head of riches and possessions. The Lord dissuades a 
man from following these by the consideration of their caducity. 
In the reasoning of the Lord, all worldly goods are subject to 
moth, rust, and thieves. 

Some difficulty exists here in ascertaining the exact sense 
of Speci, which the English translations render rust. ‘The 
basic signification of the term is an act of eating; hence it is 
often used to signify the thing eaten, food. Knabenbauer 
applies it to signify the corruption that comes upon the fruits of 
the earth. The common opinion explains the term of the rust 
of metals. However firmly fixed this opinion is in the popular 
mind, it seems to me erroneous. It is true that even the 
precious metals, which would properly constitute man’s treasure 
in metal, are subject to rust, but it certainly would not be 
difficult to place them in such conditions that they would not 
be thus affected. Now that the Savior’s words have force, they 
must point out some inevitable corruption to which earthly 
possessions are subject. Hence we believe that the Bpdcis is to 
be taken in a large sense for the eating away of earthly 
treasures by tempus edax rerum. ‘The thought is well 
expressed by Ovid in Lib. XV. Metam. 234: 


“Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas, 
Omnia destruitis: vitiataque dentibus aevi 
Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte.” 


Hence by a sort of hendiadys, the Bp@ois includes the 
eating of the moth and the effect of all the other agencies 
which properly constitute the tooth of time. The effect of 
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the moth is limited chiefly to textile fabrics and furs, while 
the Sp@ovs includes everything subject to the effect of time. 

Another defect that earthly possessions are subject to, is the 
depredations of thieves. The Lord keeps the argument ina 
very humble plane. He properly contemplates the case of a 
breaking in of thieves, and the carrying off of a man’s goods. 
In that age and country, the great world of commerce and 
business was not developed as it is with us. Banks, and stocks, 
and bonds were unknown. ‘The question which presented itself 
to one who had acquired money in those days was not how to 
make a safe investment, but how to preserve his money safe. 
Of course, there was some borrowing of money on interest, but 
on a very primitive scale. But even in our vast world of 
business the argument of Christ holds good. There is no 
absolute security in business. Now Christ exhorts man to 
spend his life in pursuit of the better things, which are not 
subject to the aforesaid vicissitudes. The words of Christ here 
mean more than the mere letter imports. He speaks of the 
moth and the Speco and the thieves not in the intention that 
these are the only considerations which move a man to 
indifference towards worldly goods. But it is an easy figure to 
teach men the diversity in nature between the two kinds of 
possessions. The moth, Spec, and thieves simply signify 
that all the goods of this earth are corruptible and uncertain, 
and that they can not be accounted a permanent possession. 
They are creatures of time, and will change and pass with 
time. “It is fearful how we stand “enveloped, deep-sunk in 
that mystery of time; and are all sons of time, fashioned and 
woven out of time; and on us, and on all that we have, 
or see, or dois written: Rest not, continue not. Forward to 
thy doom.” 

The real reason intended by Christ to draw our hearts 
away from the pursuit of worldly things is not that such goods 
are merely subject to casualties and accidents, but that they are 
corruptible, and that they pass with time. And the vicissitudes 
_ enumerated are only adduced to show how base and worthless 
is the nature of the things for which a man gives his soul. 
And conversely, Heaven’s goods are not asserted to transcend 
earthly goods only in that they are exempt from these 
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vicissitudes, but this exemption is stated to draw man’s mind to 
the high consideration that these goods are immutable, 
incorruptible, and eternal. 

What a gigantic loss of human energy is daily wasted in 
this great busy world? And all because man will not receive 
the message of those words. When we contrast the careful 
thought, the eager longing, the intense and sustained effort, 
which Christians themselves give to the advancement of 
worldly interests, with the thoughtlessness, the supine 
indolence, carlessness of futurity, and slothful inertia which 
characterize their religious life, we are filled with wonderment. 

In this easy concrete example Christ establishes the 
unchanging nature and eternity of Heaven’s possessions. No 
mah who believes in Heaven at all, doubts of the high nature 
of its constituents. No man ever imagined that his riches 
would serve him after death. And yet man longs for the 
things of earth, feels sad when he is without these, satisfied 
when he has them. The possession of them makes man 
in a measure inaccessible to religious influence. It makes 
the possessor self-satisfied, self-conceited, and resentful of 
interference. The explanation of this perversion of man’s 
powers to follow after the things of earth lies chiefly in the fact 
that Heaven is not sufficiently a reality to us. The senses 
make the goods of earth real to us, the things which are eternal 
are not seen; and faith is not intense enough to make their 
motive power equal to that of the transient things of earth. 

Another truth of gteat importance is established by the 
words of Christ, that different degrees in man’s future life in 
Heaven correspond to grades of excellence in man’s good works 
here on earth. As on earth greater thrift'and industrious labor 
place some above others in worldly possessions, so it is in 
Heaven. Of course, in transferring the comparison to Heaven, 
we must relieve it of all that is imperfect. A man may labor 
for the goods of earth, and fail, and lose his labor; he can not 
lose a tittle in laboring for Heaven. A man may labor for the 
world, and be unappreciated, and wronged of that which is his; 
in laboring for Heaven, his wages are absolutely sure. It is 
this absolute security and eternal endurance of these possessions 
that Christ holds out here to us to invite us to follow afte 
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them. Hence Christ addresses to man a message through these 
words and says: ‘Heaven is opened up to your endeavor. 
There is innate in you a desire to possess something; behold, I 
point out the proper object toward which to direct that activity. 
Here you may accumulate eternal wealth, which no power can 
change or take from you. Do you desire to become rich, and 
raise yourself to eminence? Do so, but in the proper order of 
things. Not only are the goods to which I call you sure and 
enduring, but your success is assured, if you labor. And the 
more you labor, the more everlasting riches are prepared 
for you.” 

Instead then of regarding Heaven as a cold abstraction, we 
should regard it as the shrewd business man regards his banks 
and his stocks, his bonds and his land. If we could once 
transfer to our spiritual life the intensity and energy of business, 
what a tidal wave would sweep over the world, in the direction 
of righteousness? And yet the greater value of our eternal 
interests should move us in far greater degree. 

In the 21st verse, the Lord assigns the reason of his 
preceding exhortation. The sentence of that verse may have 
been a proverb among the people. It isa condensed truth which 
explains a whole world of thought and human experience. 
Man’s heart will be where his treasures are, and where man’s 
heart is, thitherward will be the trend of his life. Man can not 
constitute his treasure upon earth, and follow Christ towards 
Heaven. Man’s treasure is the things he loves, the things 
which he wishes to hold and possess. Now the nature of man 
is such that this treasure operates on man as the force of 
gravitation upon bodies.* In this place the sentence of 
Augustine is pertinent: ‘Amor meus pondus meum; ubi amo, 
ibi feror.”” Man, in his proper development, will set his heart 
upon some treasure, and on the choice of that treasure depends 
the character of his life. If that treasure is upon earth, it will 
impress upon man that peculiar character of worldliness which 
is so prevalent in our age. The remedy must be radical. It 
can consist in nothing save the making of the treasures of 
Heaven a reality in our lives, the great living reality for which 
we live and labor. 
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22. ‘The lamp of the body 
is the eye: if therefore thine 
eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light. 
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In the 22nd verse the omission of the pronouns is 
supported by the authority of the Greek codices, the old versions, 
and of many codices of the Vulgate. It is undoubtedly the 
true reading. ‘The sentence lays down a general proposition, 
the light of every body is the eye. This would be weakened 
by the restrictive force of the pronouns. 

In the same verse the Vulgate renders the dots by 
simplex. It is uncertain what sense it attributes to it. The 
term simplex can be taken in a physical or a moral sense, but it 
is certain that the Savior here intended the physical sense. 
And the same is true of its opposite the zrovnpds of the next 
verse. It signifies a physical ailment of the organ of vision. 
Now the language of the Lord in this passage is metaphorical, 
but to understand its full force, we must first explain the 
natural basis of the metaphor. The eye is the light of the 
body, inasmuch as by its power of vision it puts us in 
communication with external nature, It is thus also the guide 
of the body. It guides the feet in their movements, and guides 
the hands; and, in a word, the eye by its power of vision leads 
the man in all his external acts. Consequently a defect in the 
eye reacts upon the whole body. If itis sound and healthy, 
amhots, the whole body receives light thence to perform its. 
functions; while if it be diseased, vrovnpds, its defective action 
is felt by the whole body. Now the Lord applies this natural 
truth in a metaphorical sense to the moral life of man. ‘The 
eye enlightens and directs the body, and there is a 
corresponding faculty in the soul which directs the moral life 
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of man. That interior directing act is the joint act of the 
reason and will. It is the act of the reason judging of the 
nature of things, and directing the soul to its proper good, and 
it is the act of the will, which moves to the attainment of that 
good. ‘The act therefore includes judgment and desire, and the 
faculties exercising in union this act are called by the Savior 
the heart. This great act leads human life. ‘The empire of 
the mind is chiefly with the intellect, but yet the will must 
move with it; otherwise a man might apprehend the real good, 
and commend it, but through defect of will, follow baser things. 
Now if this great act of the faculties of man becomes so darkened 
_ that it leaves man’s chief good, and follows after the things of 
earth, it will set the course of human life wrong, even in itssource. 
There is a mutual influence exercised by will upon intellect, and 
by intellect upon will,and when the riches of this world become 
the chief object of the desires, the intellect is in darkness. ‘The 
moral darkness thickens in man’s soul; those faculties which 
should have guided him are diseased ; and man, though created 
for Heaven, settles down to enjoy the carrion of the earth. 

The great aim of Christ is to set the course of human life 
inthe right direction by establishing in its proper place the 
right object of man’s desires and love. ‘This act of the faculties 
is intended by God to be the motive power of man’s action, to 
be the leading power of his life, and when that is vitiated, being 
diverted from its proper object, how great shall the darkness 
and disorder of man’s nature be? ‘The desire of the heart is 
like a fountain where all lines of action have theirsource. The 
influence of that fountain should be to counteract the many 
agencies of corruption to, which its streams are liable, by 
constantly pouring in its clear pure flood, but when the fountain 
itself is vitiated all is lost. 
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The entire passage is of the same tenor. In the 24th verse 
the Lord attacks the position of those who endeavor to reconcile 
the service of God with the lust of riches and the pursuit of the 
goods of this life. To the preceding argument of Christ, the 
exception might have been urged, that a man might have his 
heart both in the treasures of Heaven and those of earth, 
desiring and seeking the goods of earth for his present period of 
existence; at the same time, giving thought to the higher 
things for the future. Now by the present declaration, the 
Lord proclaims that to be impossible. 

In human life man is placed at the fork of two roads. He 
can not travel both these roads at once; he must elect one. 
There are two masters of human life, and their respective 
service differs as do these two roads. ‘To serve a master, in the 
present phraseology of the Lord, is to devote all the powers of 
one’s being to the interest of such a master, to follow him as a 
soldier does his captain. How can a man follow and serve thus 
two masters who lead by different roads? Now at the fork of 
these roads Christ stands, and says to man: ‘“ You can not 
serve the world and me, you must choose one and leave the 
other.” 

The rectitude of that election is for the soul, what the 
light of the eyes is for the body. If that choice be a real will, 
and not a mere velleity, it will impress a real character on 
man’s life, and will shape it after the nature of the master 
it serves. 

That no man can serve two masters, is a general 
proposition, admitting no exception. ‘To assail it, one must 
needs attack the first principle of contradiction, and assert that 
a thing may be and not be at the same time. But it is not so 
clear that the service of one master involves the hate and 
contempt of the other. To explain this, we must recognize 
that the terms puceiv and xatadpoveiv are used here to express 
the same idea. They are used here in a peculiar scriptural sense. 
In such predication, they mean simply to love one thing less than 
another. ‘They are frequently used in this sense to express the 
relinquishing of one object in the election of the other. When 
two motives present themselves to man, of which he can only 
attain one, the act of election of one involves the rejection of 
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the other, and this act of rejection is called by the Lord to hate 
or despise. In like manner, he commands man to hate his 
father, mother, brother and sister. 

The term Mammon is only found in Scripture in the 
discourses of our Lord. Some believe that it is derived from 


the Hebrew yt, thesaurus, from root ale to store away. 


At all events, it is certain that in the Aramaic tongue it 
signified the god of riches; and riches are here personified in 
the term. St. Augustine testifies that in the Punic tongue 
Mammon was the god of riches. 

Two mighty forces operate on man, the service of God and 
the service of Mammon. All the natural motives are 
marshalled on the side of Mammon; the motives which operate 
for God are in the supernatural one and are only available 
through faith. 

Now a man may use Mammon’s goods, and serve God; 


but he cannot serve Mammon and also serve God. ‘Imperat 
aut servit regina pecunia cuique.” The saying of Rama 
Krishna well illustrates this point: “A boat may stay 


in the water, but the water should not stay in the boat. An 
aspirant may live in the world, but the world should not live 
in him” 

To serve God is to make him the chief good of our lives, 
to seek in him the motive which shapes the course of our lives, 
to subordinate to his love and service every other interest 
which may come into our lives. ‘That supreme motive stands 
as the great law and guiding principle in all that the true 
servant of God aims at, and in all that he does, so that the 
product of the days of his life constitutes an entity that he can 
offer to God, as the result of his service. 

Of course, there will be an indefinite range of degree in 
that service. In everything where human effort is expended 
we find different degrees of intensity; but there must be in all, 
even the least, a general conformity to the foregoing principles, 
or else there is no service. 

Now all of human life that is not a positive service of 
God is wasted. Here again the range extends from mere 
non-acquisition, through waste of time and opportunity, to 
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positive sin. Some waste much and save a little of their lives 
for the service of God; others waste all. Few, very few 
develop the rich possibilities of human life as it behooveth. 

To give that service to God, one must swim against the 
current. The world never has served, and never will serve 
God. One hears the world’s voices all about. It is only by 
breaking away from the world’s course of thought and action, 
that one can hear the voice of God inly speaking, and follow 
him whither he leadeth. 

To serve Mammon is to intrude the love of worldly 
possessions into our lives as our chief good; to make property 
the ruling aim of our lives. Few men will explicitly declare 
such to be the ruling motive of their lives. For the most part, 
men serve Mammon without being conscious that they have 
dedicated the powers of their being to him. It is easy to serve 
him, for he draws in the direction of the current of the world. 
His incentives appeal to the senses, and sensible things readily 
move us. 

The enormous power of riches in human life has always 
been recognized. Petronius made Jove himself subject to their 
power : 

‘““Quidvis nummis praesentibus opta, 
Et veniet ; clausum possidet arca Jovem.” 

The condition of our own times is mirrored in the 
following lines: 


“Nunc Vulgus superos vix putat esse deos ; 
Nimirum ingenti congesta pecunia cura 
Est deus: humanas nunc regit illa vices,” 


In the II. letter to Caesar ‘‘ De Republica Ordinanda,” the 
author, who is supposed by some to have been Sallust, thus 
discourses of the power of money: “Sed multo maximum 
bonum patrie, civibus, tibi, liberis, postremo humane genti 
pepereris si STUDIUM PECUNIA aut sustuleris, aut, quod res 
feret, minueris. Aliter, nque privata res, neque publica neque 
domi, neque militiz regi potest. Nam ubi cupido divitiarum 
invasit ; ueque disciplina, neque artes bone, neque ingenium 
ullum satis pollet, quin animus magis aut minus mature 
postremo tamen succumbit. . . . Postremo ubi  divitiz 
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clares habentur, ibi omnia bona vilia sunt, fides, probitas, pudor, 
pudicitia. Nam ad virtutem una et ardua via est, ad pecuniam 
qua cuique lubet nititur; et malis et bonis rebus ea creatur. 

Ceterum avaritia bellua fera, immanis, intoleranda 
est: quo intendit, oppida, agros, fana atque domos vastat; divina 
cum humanis permisciet : neque exercitus, neque moenia obstant 
quo minus vi sua penetret.” 

It is impossible to lay down the same rule for all. ‘There 
are chosen souls called to a life of perfect renunciation, but all 
cannot hear this call. Others are to serve God in the world, 
and for them the great question is how to use the world without 
abusing it. The words of Christ doubtless mean that, in the 
measure in which we serve Mammon, in that same measure do 
we steal away our service from God. 

The encroachment of Mammon in some does not absorb 
the whole life; in others it does: so that a life may be infected 
with Mammon’s service, and yet not be totally taken from God. 
But wherever the chief aim of life is the love of bustle and 
management, the desire of gain, the aiming at influence and 
importance, that life is given up to the service of Mammon, in 
one form or other, to the exclusion of all deep, all holy, all 
calm, all reverent thoughts. Such a man’s heart is in the 
concerns of the world, the things of God have lost their savor 
for him. Such a man may be saved in some way, but his 
salvation must rest upon some other basis than the service of 
God. The devil daily buys souls for money which he could not 
have by any other means. With the love of money he makes 
them irreligious, and then they are opened up to the ravages of 
other sins. 

As we are dealing with a theme of tremendous importance, 
it behooves us to be accurate in just what we mean by 
the service of Mammon. As we have before stated, there is 
a lawful use of mammon, which is not service. It is not to 
serve Mammon to acquire property, to engage in business, to 
give time and thought and labor to an honest gainful 
occupation or business. It is more perfect to renounce all, and 
follow Christ, but all men can not follow that degree of 
perfection. But it is to serve Mammon to hold this world so 
near and close to us that it leave no room for any other world. 
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It is to serve Mammon, when the supreme object of our 
thoughts, affections, and endeavors is worldly success and 
prosperity. Man’s life is moved to service by the apprehension 
and desire of some good. Now God demands to be man’s chief 
good in this life, as he is to be his supreme good hereafter, He 
leaves to Mammon a subordinate place, and if the subordination 
be just and proper God, may be served through the pursuit and 
possession of Mammon. But if we invert the order, and make 
the great business of life the pursuit of riches, we then serve 
Mammon. 

But we must distinguish between the sensible love and the 
appreciative love. ‘The sensible love is that which springs from 
our nature acting under the empire of the senses; the 
appreciative love is founded on the cool judgment of the 
intellect. To illustrate, we feel more sensible grief at the loss 
of a dear relation or friend than at the loss of righteousness by 
sin. But yet the appreciation of righteousness is greater, though 
it moves us less sensibly. So also the interest in worldly affairs 
may move our sensible nature more forcibly, and yet leave the 
appreciative love to God, as the supreme good of the soul. 
Wherever therefore God and his law are held supreme in the 
appreciative love of the soul, the man is not serving Mammon, 
even though his sensible interest in worldly pursuits is strong. 

It is possible that the higher intellectual appreciation 
should grow so strong that it will purify and refine the sensible 
love, so that even the sensible love will be trained to fasten 
itself to the supreme good. ‘This is perfection, and the aim of 
life should be towards it. The opposite is often verified, that 
the lower love being continually developed, assumes the 
ascendancy, absorbs all the thought, all the love, and all the 
energy of man’s being. ‘To serve Mammon is to love the world 
with an intense love, and cling to its goods. ‘This dulls the 
supernatural appetite, it comes to assume the position of a god 
in the man’s life; his taste is‘educated to love it, and no other; 
and it supplants God himself in the soul. This is to serve 
Mammon. ie 

The words of the Opus Imperfectum are to the purpose: 
“Tt is one thing to have riches, another to serve riches. If 
thou hast riches, and these riches make thee neither proud nor 
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violent ; and if, as thou art able, thou relieve the needy, thou 
art the master of thy riches, not their slave; because the 
riches do not possess thee, but thou the riches.” 

It is vain then to endeavor to move ordinary men to perfect 


renunciation. 
bear it. 


Such of course is the best zz se, but all cannot 
What should be insisted on is to preserve the right 


relation between the two orders of goods, even in the pursuit of 
temporal goods, and endeavor to restrain the overweening 
influence of the prizes of the world. 
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25. Therefore I say unto 
you: Be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put 
on. Is not the life more than 
the food, and the body than 
the raiment? 


26. Behold the birds of the 
heaven, that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns; and your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are not 
ye of much more value than 
they? 

27. And which of you by 
being anxious can add one 
cubit unto his stature? 


28. And why are ye anxious 
concerning raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: 

29. Yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. 
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30. But if God doth so 
clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith? 


31. Be not therefore anx- 
ious, saying: What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink ? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? 


Bone LOL; paiter albu these 
things do the Gentiles seek ; 
for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. 


Baan Bot seek ye-first) his 
righteousness, and his king- 
dom; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 


34. Be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow: for the morrow 
will be anxious for itself. 
Sufhcient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 
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Many Greek codices, the Peshito and Syrohexaplar Syriac, 


and some other authorities insert the clause «al ri inte, and 
what ye shall drink, in the 25th verse. More are against it, 
among whom the Sinaitic Codex and Tischendorf. It is 
admitted into the Protestant translations, but remains a 
doubtful reading. In the 32nd verse, it is certain that the 
Vulgate has omitted the term ovpdvos, heavenly, qualifying the 
Ilatjp, which all the Greek codices support. 

In verse 33, the codices B and & read as follows: nretre 
d€ mpartov tiv Sicacoobvnv Kal THY Bacirelav a’tov KTA, “seek ye 
first his righteousness and his kingdom, etc.” This is endorsed 
by Eusebius, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort, and is 
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undoubtedly the true reading. The codices E, G, K, L, M, S, U, 
A, II, add rot @eod, which is also found in the Syriac versions, 
and in some of the Fathers. It was very probably inserted 
there in an effort to give greater clearness to the passage. 

In verse 34, codices E, K, M, U, II, have ra éaurijs, the 
things of wtself. 

In this passage, the Lord first lays down a leading 
proposition, and then proceeds to maintain it by divers 
arguments. ‘The proposition is: ‘Be not solicitous for your 
life, what ye shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall put 
on.” Life here means the natural life of man, which needs 
meat and drink for its sustenance. The two great natural 
needs of man are food and raiment. ‘These are the universal 
incentives to labor, and the Savior intends here to moderate the 
Christian’s pursuit of these. 

The term here employed to designate the act forbidden by 
Christ is pepeuvaw. In the New Testament, this term is taken 
to signify that anxious care and study which is given to the 
leading aim in life. It signifies that which occupies the 
thoughts, and whose motive power influences the general course 
of life. Now in Christ’s teaching, that which occupies our 
thought, and which influences our lives should not be an 
anxious solicitude for what we shall eat, or what we shall put on. 
The Lord’s argument is a fortzortz. . Food and raiment are the 
most necessary temporal goods, and if man be restrained from 
solicitude for these, afortiori it will apply to other worldly objects. 

There is a nexus between this doctrine and the foregoing. 
The solicitude in this passage corresponds to the serving of 
Mammon, in the preceding verse. Lest it might come into the 
mind of man to think that the condition of human life were 
such that he must serve Mammon to live, the Lord confirms 
his former statement by the present argument. The 
fundamental reason assigned to prove that man should not be 
solicitous for the necessities of life is that the Providence of 
of God is pledged to care for man. ‘The first argument to prove 
this proceeds a mazjort ad minus. 

The principle of life itself is greater than the food which 
sustains it, and the body is greater than the raiment which 
warms it. God gave the principle of life and the body, and 
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therefore he will provide for their needs. The leading truth in 
the entire passage is that there is a divine Providence ruling in 
human affairs, which is able to provide for man’s wants. The 
next argument also proceeds a majori ad minus. Among all 
the creatures of the animal kingdom of nature, none show 
greater freedom from toil and care tham the birds of the air. 
They fly about in an unbounded freedom under the broad expanse 
of heaven, with the whole boundless air as their domain. 
They seem to spurn the earth for their purer element. They 
provide nothing, hoard nothing. When they are hungry they 
fly to food, and fly away again. And the general Providence of 
God provides that they have food. The love which God has 
for these creatures cannot be compared to that which he has for 
man. He made them and all other things in this world for 
man. He is only the Creator of these; he is the Father of man. 
He gave to man his own image and likeness; he gave him an 
immortal soul capable of immortality, capable of knowing and 
loving God himself. Nay more, the Word became incarnate 
for man. Certainly therefore that Providence which provides 
for the birds of the air that have no power to know or love God, 
that die and are no more, will provide for the being which he 
has raised to such a dignity, and for whom he has done 
so much. 

But man might say: The argument does not conclude; 
it is true that the birds give no labor to provide food, and yet 
are fed, but the universe presents another face to man. It has 
been cursed for man, and his sentence passed in Eden: ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return unto 
the ground.”—Gen. III. 19. And Paul says to the Thessalonians, 
II. II. 10; “For verily when we were with you, this we 
commanded you, that if any man would not work neither 
should he eat.” Paul, though called by God to be an 
instrument of salvation to the gentiles, labored by night with 
his hands that he might have bread. 

In response to these things, let a man know that the end 
of Christ’s present teaching is not to relieve man from labor, or 
proper provision for the future. A perverse sense of these words 
invaded a certain monastic body in the days of St. Augustine. 
They held themselves by these words to be exempt from all 
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labor, and they devoted themselves to prayer only. Hence they 
were called Euchitae from evy# a prayer. Against them St. 
Augustine wrote his work “ De Opere Monachorum.’ \ What 
the Lord wishes to eliminate from human life is not labor and 
providence, but that anxious solicitude which distrust’s God’s 
Providence, and claims such an undue portion of man’s thoughts, 
that he becomes enslaved to it, and not free to contemplate, or 
achieve any high and good work. Man’s cheerful labor and 
thrift, coupled with the Providence of God, will support a man 
without that excessive care and fearful apprehension which 
invade many minds. God will do this in the manner which he 
shall elect. Not always by direct miracles, but working 
unobservedly through second causes. God’s providence is not 
pledged to give us riches and luxury, nor to supply the deficit 
which wasteful modes of living cause. In this materialistic 
age, we are so far removed from the mode of life contemplated 
by Christ for his followers, that his doctrine seems almost 
impossible. Verily, it is irreconcilable with modern theories, 
and the more we conform to the worldly way of thinking and 
living, the harder will it be to receive Christ’s doctrine, and do 
it. God’s Providence works in such wonderful ways that, even 
while receiving its benefits, we are prone to be oblivious of the 
source whence they come. 

The 27th verse has given rise to many different opinions. 
The general plan of Christ’s argument demands that the act 
here spoken of be a little thing compared to something greater. 
In Luke, XII. 25, the same proposition is found, and the Lord 
calls it a little thing: “If ye then be not able to do that which 
is least, why are ye anxious for the rest?” 

The cubit is a measure of length corresponding to the 
length of the forearm of a man. ‘The measure was thus not 
based upon a fixed standard, and consequently varied among 
different peoples. Among the ancient Chaldeans it was 
something over two feet. With the Babylonians it was about 
24 inches. ‘The royal cubit of the Egyptians was 20.64 inches. 
The royal cubit of Persia was 21.19 inches. The Greek cubit 
was 17.13 inches; the Roman, 17.4 inches. The sacred cubit 
of Moses was 24.75 inches; the ordinary Hebrew cubit was 
19.52 inches. Now the point at issue is that it seems 
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incongruous that Christ should designate the addition of such 
a measure to a man’s stature as a little thing. And we must 
bear in mind that the whole force and cogency of the 
illustration fall if the concept of the relative littleness of the 
act be not prominently brought out. If he had said: ‘ Who 
can, by being solicitous, add the millionth part of an inch to 
his stature”? we, at once, could have seen the force of the 
illustration. Forced by these considerations, some seek strange 
meanings for the terms of the sacred text. 

The Greek term which is rendered in English by stature 
is 7Aucla. ‘The classic and scriptural sense of the term is the 
stature of the body. It may also mean the period of life when 
the body attains its full growth. ‘Thus it is used in John, IX. 
21, 23: ‘“‘—he is of age, jAuKlay éye, ask him.” (Cfr. Eph. 
IV. 13). In Hebrews, XI. 11, it is used simply of a person’s 
time of life. 

Knabenbauer interprets #Auxéa in the present passage to 
mean the duration of life. He cites in support of such 
opinion Arnoldi, Schegg, Reischi, Schanz, Fillion, and Keil. 
According to this opinion, the meaning would be that no man 
can add a cubit to the duration of his life. They imagine 
human life as likened by the Lord to an entity having 
extension. Now a cubit would be a very small unit in 
comparison to what we naturally call up in our minds as the 
lineal extension of a full human life. ‘The aim is always to 
justify the force of Christ’s argument by the relative smallness 
of the act specified by him. 

This opinion is entirely modern. ‘To defend it, they give 
to mhyus a strange unheard of meaning. As a precedent, 
they allege the expression m7jyusos ypovos, found in one of 
the fragments of Mimnermus, an elegiac poet of Greece, 
contemporary of Solon. But this isolated example can not 
form a precedent for their interpretation. Granting its 
gentinity, it occurs in an elegiac poet, who is allowed to use 
words in strange unusual senses. It seems to me highly 
improbable that Luke, who wrote his Gospel in the original 
Greek, would employ a term in a popular discourse of Christ, 
in a sense unknown in prose Greek, and rare and exceptional in 
poetic Greek, in the present predication, where ambiguity 
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would inevitably result, and where it would require the 
researches of such a linguist as Lobeck to find a rare instance 
in some old Greek poet. The term w#yvs was a word of daily 
use in the life of the Greek people, and the popular mind would 
inevitably refer it here to a measure of the stature of the body. 
Moreover we believe that the r#yvus is a translation of the term 
mel) used by Christ. Now the use of this term for a measure 


of duration is absolutely unknown. We believe therefore that 
we must refer Christ’s words to the stature of the human body. 

To justify his use of a measure of such length in such an 
illustration, we believe that the entity at which he aimed was 
not the size of the measure, but the impossibility of making 
any addition to our stature. The cubit was chosen inasmuch 
as it was a well known measure. No thought was given to its 
exact extension, since the object on which he wished the 
human mind to rest was not the length of the measure, but the 
inability of man to add anything to his height. The selection 
of a measure was a merely indifferent thing. Christ is not 
denying to man a degree of such power corresponding to this 
definite measure. Man can not add a cubit, nor the millionth 
part of a hair’s breadth to his stature. The word cubit 
might be suppressed in the words of Christ, and not detract 
from their message. The substance is this: ‘Who of you by 
being solicitous can add aught to his stature?” ‘The selection 
of any measure of the human body, whose addition would not 
destroy the proportions of the human body, sufficed to illustrate 
the truth by a concrete instance. In fact, I believe that the 
selection of the cubit was especially forcible. It led the mind 
readily to the main truth that a man can not increase his 
height, and it easily gave rise to this reflection: Verily not a 
cubit, nor even a part of the estimation of a hair can I add to 
my stature. The force of the words is intensified by the 
thought that the limitations of man’s power over his estate 
are greater than the words of Christ express. 

Christ calls such addition a little thing, compared to the 
life of man with its tremendous interests. It is not of vital 
importance to man whether he be a little taller or a little 
shorter. Neither in the judgment of the world nor in the 
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judgment of God, is his place in the scale of being fixed by his 
stature. Now Christ dissuades from anxious worldly solicitude 
by the truth of its futility. If man could by being solicitous 
affect for the better his estate, it were an object greater than the 
addition of a cubit to his stature. Such addition, compared to 
an essential improvement in man’s life, would be a little thing. 
And the Lord argues a /fortiort that man cannot effect that 
greater work, inasmuch as he can not produce a less effect. By 
being solicitous for the things that are eternal, man can 
essentially better his estate; he can raise himself to a higher 
degree of eternal glory. 

Some form of pepiyuvdw is used throughout to express the 
condition of human life in which an undue amount of thought 
and euergy is bestowed on worldly issues. 

In pointing out the inability of man to add aught to his 
stature, Jesus has in mind to teach man the proper order between 
the action of man and divine Providence. The sphere of 
man’s activity is circumscribed. He is sent into this world by 
a higher power, and he is maintained in his being by that 
higher power. The greatest error of his life is to become 
oblivious of his dependence on that power. Now the only 
really great effects that man can achieve must be by working 
with the great cause which gave him being. Activity in 
this line includes an absolute trust in God, and is not condemned 
in the present discourse of the Lord. But when a man becomes 
oblivious of God, and endeavors by the force of anxious 
thought and effort to make himself something great, 
independently of God, the Savior’s words apply. Let him 
bestow all the frantic effort of which human nature is capable 
on the enterprise; let him give thought and labor by day 
and by night to the issue; and what can he accomplish? 
If he succeeds, it is because the Providence of God has 
included his unworthy self, in its beneficent economy. Man 
sins daily by attributing to himself the effect which a benign 
Providence works for him. 

Man is not sent into the world to battle as best he may 
with the blind forces of nature. A particular Providence 
follows every man. If God gave man over to provide for 
himself, human life would soon end. Man is unable to live 
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his life on earth without the providential care of God. 
Christ’s words tend to impress on man his need and the source 
of his help. 

Again, the words of Christ represent worldly achievement 
in its just proportions. Let a man give every resource of 
his being to the acquisition of temporal goods; let him succeed; 
let him have boundless wealth in all its forms; and has he 
added a cubit to his stature? Has he added anything to the 
real value of his life? I answer, No. He has invested 
himself with a certain number of accidental appendages; and 
at death they take him out of these, and bury him naked. 
He has spent his life in going after vanities; and at its end 
he finds himself unfurnished with any thing of value. The 
inevitable result of every life that spends its energies in the 
pursuit of these appendages is a failure. 

The effect which the words of Christ should have upon us 
is to make us move serenely in our course of life, doing the 
things that our hands find to do, and “ casting all our care upon 
God; for he careth for us.” This will temper that devouring 
worry and care, which hardens the nature of man, and stifles 
all nobler impulses. It will not stop human progress, nor make 
man’s life listless and aimless; but it will put a serene order in it, 
and direct human energy to something worthy of the high 
nature of man. 

The next illustration regards man’s raiment. Some have 
thought that the term «péivov is used here in 4 generic sense to 
mean any wild flower. Such interpretation is unwarranted, and 
weakens the force of the illustration. The lily was styled by 
the ancients the av0os car’ éEoynv. What can compare to the 
purity of its whiteness? ‘To make his words more forcible, the 
Lord takes for example the wild lily of the field. Upon it no 
care of man had ever been bestowed. Being an insensate 
creature, it bestowed no labor on its beauty. It grew, and 
unfolded its white petals by the power of God working through 
nature. It is not a product of chance. It reveals a divine 
idea, which gave it its beauty. It is a product of the eternal 
ideas of God, and of the Providence of God, which preserves its 
being. It is of little worth compared to man. It is but the 
creature of a day. It blossoms, fades, and dies, and is no more. 
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It withers on its stalk, and men collect its dried stalk, and 
make of it a fire to cook food. Men will certainly admit that 
the Providence of God includes that passing flower; and if so, 
will it be oblivious of the being for whom the flower was 
created? ‘The Lord makes nature speak, and tell man of God 
and his attributes. . 

How these words assure us of an all-ruling Providence 
which watches over us? What safety do we feel in the 
protecting care of that Almighty power? 

The splendor of Solomon’s state was never surpassed by 
mortal man. When the Queen of Sheba came to visit him, 
witnessing his splendor, ‘‘there was no more spirit in her.” In 
the Providence of God this earthly splendor was permitted as a 
type of the glory of the Messiah. On the minds of the Jews the 
memory of that reign was deeply impressed, and with that 
splendor they associated the Messiah. Great was the 
disappointment when the son of an artisan came in the 
Messiah’s nae. 

The message of Christ in all its fulness contemplates 
sanctity as the state of man. The application of his law to the 
life of man will be possible in the measure in which man has 
entered into the state of sanctity. But éven to the man in the 
lowest degree of the Christian life the words are applicable. 
They establish for him the divine certainty that he should take 
account of a loving Providence in his thought and labor for the 
maintenance of his life. God may not send a raven to bring 
him a daily portion of bread; God may not exempt him from 
hunger and suffering; God may allow him and those he loves to 
perish with hunger; but not even then is God to be less trusted. 
Doubtless, in the history of the world, many Christians who 
believed and trusted in the Lord died of hunger and exposure, 
but not one of them was abandoned by an ever watchful 
Providence. ‘These sufferitigs were permitted by God in his 
mysterious ways to perfect and sanctify those souls. It is a 
mere mercenary trust to hold to God when the mouth is filled 
with bread, and leave him when we are hungry. ‘The 
Providence of God was close to Job, when he was rotting in 
the ashes. 
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The high import of the present passage establishes a great 
truth, and calls for a disposition of soul. The great truth is 
that man is held by God in great value, and that he is kept by 
God in a tender fatherly keeping. The Heavenly Father 
knows the needs of all his creatures, and provides for them, not 
scantily but bountifully. He knows man’s needs better than 
man knows them himself. He comes intimately into human 
life, not as a cold stern being of power, but a loving Father. 

Our vision is limited, we see only our present life and its 
needs; God’s vision is infinite, and he sees man’s present and 
his future, and the proportions and relations between these two 
states of life. There are needs in that awful future life, to 
promote which God must sacrifice the advantages and comforts 
of the present life of man. Can God be said to have withdrawn 
himself from us, when he withholds earthly benefits that he 
may thereby insure to us eternal things? 

God tries our faith by seeming to stand aloof in our 
afflictions. But no man is fit for Heaven who has not been 
tried. ‘True faith does not covet comforts; it does not bargain 
with God to serve him pleasantly. The true Christian is not a 
coward fleeing before the face of pain, and longing for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, if he chance to be hungry in the desert. 
Hence the disposition of soul that these words should generate 
is an absolute trust that God careth for us in all things. We 
should repose on that trust, not a repose that engenders 
unthriftiness and improvidence, but a repose which brings God 
into human thought and labor as an ever present reality. 
Some give themselves up to anxious care, as though they were 
thrown on their own resources, and there were no God in the 
universe. "This isan evidence of that weak faith which the 
Lord reproves. The Christian should formulate the plan of his 
life upon the basis that God is ever present, and ever mindful 
of man’s needs, even though he work no miracles to prove such 
truth. God asks of man faith, and diligence in the duties of 
his state of life. If these are given in just measure, God will 
do the rest. If, notwithstanding these are given by the 
Christian, he finds himself unprovided with the necessaries of 
life, let him take it as an indication that God wishes to purify 
him by suffering, and let him trust on, and if God take the 
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lives of those he loves, even before his eyes, let him say: “Thy 
will be done.” Whenever man is unfed, or unclothed, or 
houseless, it is not because God is not what Christ here 
represents him to be. It is because we have repelled him by 
the weakness of our faith or the sinfulness of our lives, or 
because God is leading us through the.hard path of trial and 
suffering to the real good. ; 

But how few are satisfied with the portion of earth’s goods 
which suffices for the needs of our life? They wish for 
luxuries and comforts. It would be irony, if God gave his 
beloved riches, and then said: ‘‘ Blessed are the poor.” When 
our hearts grow cold and earthly, God seems to us to be in 
nothing concerned with man’s life, but this erroneous judgment 
is based on our defective subjective state. 

These words of Christ apply to all the ranks and conditions 
of life in proper degree. "They apply to the man whose duty it 
is to toil for the daily bread for himself and family: they apply 
to the professional] man, the man of business, and the religious. 
They are the warrant of the man who renounces every visible 
means of support, and throws himself on the Providence of 
God. So did the Apostles, and God maintained Christ’s 
promise. They suffered, and were put to death, not because 
God was oblivious of them, but because he had elected that 
they should drink the chalice that the Redeemer had drunk. 

To move his followers to live his teachings, the Lord 
instances the manner of life of the heathens. It was before the 
light had gone out to the nations of the earth, and the term of 
the comparison was just. The great gentile world was 
enveloped in ignorance, and the gods they worshipped had 
given them no law of life. They knew not the existence of a 
divine Providence. Now it would be a great shame to the 
Christian if he, with his clear knowledge, should order his 
life as they did. The Lord supposes that Christian life shall 
not consist in a sterile acceptance of a system of truths, but 
that it shall be a living reality, in which faith is an intense 
motive power impressing a character upon thought, word and 
deed. A man should ask himself: ‘Whence have the acts of 
my life their character?” If he can truthfully say: ‘From 
my faith”, it is well with him. 
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In the 33rd verse, the Lord draws the consequences from 
the entire argument. Following the order of the Vatican 
Codex, the interpretation is plain: ‘Seek ye first the 
righteousness of God and his kingdom, and all these things 
shall be added to you.” ‘The righteousness of God is the state 
of the soul which is united to God, and informed by his 
sanctifying grace. It is the product of man’s cooperation with 
the grace of God. It incorporates a man as a living member in 
the great kingdom of God, gives him fellowship with the 
Church in Heaven, and places his soul under the influence of 
those divine forces that operate through the organized 
body of the Church on earth. Hence the two terms are 
joined here, and righteousness is placed as a condition for 
entrance into that great creation of God. Now that state of the 
soul should be the first aim of the soul, not first in order of 
time, but in order of dignity. It should be the supreme end of 
all man’s thoughts, and of all man’s labor. When that 
supreme aim is held high above every other interest, and the 
man moves resolutely to its attainment, God is pledged for the 
result. The right order of life is established, and God will act 
with man to provide what he needs. The number of such 
souls is not large in the world, and yet a representation of them 
is always found in the Church. And God’s providence tenderly 
watches over them, and they will tell you that in strange and 
wonderful ways they have received the effects of a bountiful 
Providence. And he tries them at times, lest there might be 
danger that they serve God only in the hope of the good things 
of earth. But the proper disposition of the soul which has the 
testimony of conscience that it is what God wills it to be, is an 
absolute trust, that establishes serenity and peace in the soul, 
and makes labor reposeful. 

In looking at the condition of the world, one would think 
that no such message was ever delivered to man. ‘There is 
much activity, and much thought, and keen calculation and 
weighing of issues, but how little of it is for God? ‘The portion 
of God is little, and Mammon’s part is great. In many lives 
there is no conflict of interests, because God is not represented 
in such lives; but even in the lives of believers, in the conflict of 
the opposite interests, how rarely it is that God’s righteousness 
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and his kingdom are first, and other things held in second 
place? The world supplants Christ, and says: ‘(Seek first 
success and possessions, and give to religion that portion of 
your leisure which shall be comfortable.” The kingdom of God 
in this passage should be interpreted in the manner explained 
in the Lord’s prayer. * 

The 34th verse contains a phildsophic argument against 
borrowing trouble. The science of Christian life and the 
science of right philosophy are in perfect accord. Hence the 
Lord avails himself of a philosophical reflection to corroborate 
his present position. ‘The perfect Christian life will consist in 
a harmonious adjustment of all issues; hence it will be 
religious and philosophical. ‘The reasoning of the 34th verse 
would be true and valuable to human life, even if man had 
never been redeemed, or if man’s life were its own end. But 
yet its import is greater in the light of the message of Christ. 

The perfect law of man should teach man how to live. It 
should teach how and what to believe ; how to control instincts 
and desires; and how to order the daily actions of life. To 
perform that high function, the perfect law taught by Christ 
tightly makes use of natural truths in their proper sphere of 
bearing upon human life. Over and above being a distrust of 
God, anxiety!and trouble of mind for the morrow is a sin 
against philosophy. ‘To provide in season for future needs is a 
moral virtue. This is commanded in Scripture. Joseph 
did thus in Egypt; and Solomon advises man to take a lesson 
from the ant: ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
ways and be wise; which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in 
the harvest.”—Prov. VI. 6—8. (Cfr. KX X.25). 

The lack of the virtue of providence is one of the 
lamentable defects of our proletariat. It conduces not to 
religion, but to degrading indigency, moral irresponsibility, and 
ignorance. It is wise and religious to take thought for the 
morrow, but thought and labor should be immune from that 
devouring, distrustful anxiety, which preoccupies the mind, and 
excludes the service of God. The philosophical reason for this 
is that such anxious solicitude doubles the trouble, and misery, 
and care of the future day, without in any wise bettering the 
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future. Present labor, wise and prudent thought and 
calculation will ward off trouble, and lessen the morrow’s load 
of care. But that state of mind which the Lord expresses by 
the pepyuvdw simply reaches forward into the future, and 
transfers into our present life by anticipation evils both real and 
imaginary, and makes us suffer the real one twice, and the 
imagined ones needlessly : and all this to no purpose; for by its 
very nature, it is inefficacious of changing the coming 
events. 

The Lord shows his love for man in teaching him this 
right philosophy of life. But in addition to the natural distress 
occasioned by this state of mind, there is a greater evil in its 
effect on the religious element in man. When that excessive 
anxious care invades the life of man, it preoccupies him, and 
renders his state like that of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. It 
becomes a sort of mental disease, and unfits the man for healthy 
thought and action. The whole man is in a state of unnatural 
tension, and man loses interest in everything that has not a 
direct bearing on the chief object of his thoughts. In sucha 
state, the right service of God is an impossibility. The fever 
of unrest has unbalanced the man, and worldly preoccupation 
banishes religious calm and religious thought. 

Every day has its duties to be done, and every day has its 
sufferings to be borne. Healthy labor, and proper forethought 
exclude not the service of God, and are not condemned. ‘The 
Lord holds the pulse of humanity, and prescribes a sure remedy 
for the great malady of the world. 

The bad effects of brooding over future evils cannot be 
adequately estimated. Such course of thought makes the mind 
a blank as regards religious issues. It leads to irritability, 
sullen despair, and even to suicide. When aman so loves the 
goods of this world, that fear that he may lose them thus prays 
on his state, he is serving Mammon. 
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2. For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged: 
and with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto 
you. 


3. And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? 


4. Or how wilt thou say to 
thy brothor: Let me cast out 
the mote out of thine eye; and 
lo, the beam is in thine own 
eye? 

5. Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye. 


6. Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast your pearls before the 
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demn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned: release, and ye 
shall be released. 


38. Give, and it shall be 
given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, 
running over, shall they give 
into your bosom. For with 
what measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to you again. 


39. And he spake also a 
parable unto them: Can the 
blind guide the blind? shall 
they not both fall into a pit? 


40.) The, disciple. is (not 
above his master: but every 
one when he is perfected shall 
be as his master. 


41. And why _ beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? 


42. Or how canst thou say 
to thy brother: Brother, let 
me cast out the mote that is in 
thine eye, when thou thyself 
beholdest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye? Thou hypo- 
crite, cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 
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swine, lest haply they trample 
them under their feet, and turn 
and rend you. 


With the exception of the sixth verse of Matthew, the 
passage of Luke contains the substantial truths of Matthew’s 
narrative, in greater fulness, aud supplies some important 
elements omitted by Matthew. We shall therefore treat the 
account of Luke as the basis of the Commentary, and add to it 
the explanation of the sixth verse of Matthew. 

Human nature has a determined proclivity to pass 
censorious judgment on the human acts of men. Men are 
prone to put the worst construction on the doubtful actions of 
their fellow man, and condemn a man according to their own 
standard of judgment. ‘This is forbidden by God for many 
reasons. First, man is incapable of judging truthfully of the 
deeds of his neighbor. To judge of human acts, the judge 
must know the motives that moved the action; these are in the 
heart of man, and often are not manifest to any one save God. 
Therefore does Paul say: ‘Therefore judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
hearts, and then shall every man have his praise from God.”— 
Te. Cor.. FV 5. 

Moreover by judging a man, we arrogate to ourselves a 
power which God by right claims for himself. As this is an 
important precept in the moral life of man, it is good to fix as 
far as we may the specific act here condemned by Christ. 
Certainly the Lord refers not to forensic judgments passed upon 
persons by the proper authority. Neither does the Lord bid us 
refuse to accept the evidence of clearly proven facts. In such 
case, we do not judge the man, but the evidence of his deeds 
condemns him. 

We must note here that the additional proposition used by 
Iuke: “Condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned”, is 
only explanatory of the preceding concept. To judge and to 
condemn are of synonymous import, and the use of the second 
term brings out in greater relief the act of judging which is 
forbidden. ‘That which is here forbidden by Christ is that hard 
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censorious quality of the mind which proceeds straightway to 
pass sentence of condemnation upon the doubtful issues of our 
neighbor’s conduct. If the issue is evident, it does not need 
our judgment, but the case contemplated by Christ is where 
some human act exists, which is in appearance bad, and which 
is involved in a certain element of uncertainty. The greater 
number of human acts are of this nature. It is forbidden by 
Christ for a man to pass unfavorable sentence on such act. It 
is rash, arrogant, and uncharitable. It betokens the man of 
little mind, and of harsh unfeeling temper. The man of large, 
finely tempered mind is always deeply conscious of the 
limitations of his intellect and of his own infirmities. The 
smaller a man’s mind is, the more ready will he be to pass 
ready judgment on all matters, and to be puffed up with his 
own ideas. To pass ready judgment on the deeds of men does 
not show a capacious mind. It evidences the mind of a man 
who always stays on the surface of things, lacking the depth to 
see through the deeds of men; of one who measures the 
universe by the small measure of it that is in his puny mind. 
It is a sorely disgusting sight when such a being usurps the 
prerogative of judge of men. 

The Lord’s words refer chiefly to the passing of judgment 
upon the acts of individuals. But the defect of judgment is. 
not restricted to this alone. It consists also in that proclivity 
to pass judgment on questions of political economy, of Church 
polity, on questions regarding the duties and obligations of 
rulers in Church and state, on the philosophy of history, 
and other matters of great moment. This is a striking 
characteristic of our age, it is a sin against wisdom, and against 
God. But in the true man, self-possession takes the place of 
self-conceit, introspection the place of pedantry, and charity the 
place of censorious judgment. 

Even when the evidence of facts, or the process of the law, 
condemns a man, charity should be displayed in our attitude 
towards the guilty man. We should not speak of his fall 
gloatingly, exultingly, but regretfully, and while we endorse 
society’s right to protect itself, we should feel that there are 
elements in the affair which only God can judge, and a feeling 
of pity and sympathy should mingle with the sternness of justice.. 
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Even the judge in the tribunal of man, in the actual 
passing of the sentence, should forbear to judge in the sense 
here meant. ‘The judgment here indicated means the fixing of 
the degree of malice of a human act. Now that degree is 
known only to God. Society has a right to proceed on the 
evidence of facts, and pass judgment, but the judgment does 
not essay to fix the man’s state in the forum of God. ‘he 
judge of the courts of man should feel deeply conscious of this. 
It should be a strong characteristic of every Christian. It 
applies to every rank in life. It is one of the leading qualities 
of the religious man. It applies to the little deeds and to the 
great deeds of our neighbor’s conduct. It is an evidence of that 
refinement of soul of the man perfected by the ennobling power 
of the doctrine of Christ. This is the true culture which 
despises the low vulgarity of temerarious judgments as something 
unworthy of a refined spirit. The man who takes from the 
spirit of these words the directing law of his life, will be aided 
by the spirit of God to make its right application to the 
individual acts of his life. 

To move man to maintain this high law, Christ announces 
to him its great consequences in God’s judgment of man. 

Verily Christ does not mean that any man shall escape 
God’s judgment. God will judge every man, but he intends in 
his words that the tenor of man’s dealings with his fellow man 
will establish the tenor of God’s retribution. 

A duty cognate to that of forbearance in judgment is that 
of forgiveness of injuries, which has been fully treated in the 
commentary on the Lord’s prayer. 

The 38th verse of Luke is one of the finest texts in 
Scriptures of God to declare the bounty of God in rewarding 
acts of charity and mercy. The metaphor is taken from the 
measuring of the corn. Four degrees of the fulness of a 
measure of wheat are mentioned. ‘The first is the good measure 
when the bushel is well filled up to the brim. By pressing 
down the grain with the hands the interstices between the 
kernels are narrowed, and more grain may be put on. ‘Then by 
shaking the bushel the mass becomes still more compressed, 
allowing of further addition of corn. There is but one way left 
to increase its capacity, to heap the grain upon the bushel till 
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it runs over. Such is the measure with which God measures 
out the reward to the elect for their merits. Christ applies it 
here to the theme of which he is treating, inasmuch as that 
virtue is especially pleasing to God, and must be found in every 
one of the elect. Large and certain wages are an inducement 
to faithful labor in the fields of human labor. Why should 
they be less so in the harvest field of God? 

Insistence on the material words might find a difficulty in 
the fact that, after declaring such bountiful mode of dealing of 
God towards us, he says at the same time that it shall be 
measured to us in the same measure that we measure to others. 
We must know therefore that the parity existing between our 
dealings with man and God’s dealings with us is not of degree 
but of general tenor. Paul sounds the key to the situation: “‘ He 
who soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; and he who 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.”—II. Cor. IX. 6. 
If we have been hard, and unforgiving, and close with our 
neighbors, it shall be taken into account in the judgment of 
God upon our lives. For God, though all powerful, can not 
make the judgment of our lives. We make that judgment; we 
are writing it every day, and God must pass sentence in truth 
according to the tenor of our lives. So that the man who has 
shut up his heart from his fellow man, can not receive the 
bounteous measure of God. But to the generous giver and 
faithful servant the full measure is given. For the charity and 
mercy of the creature is rewarded by a corresponding tenor in 
God’s action, which, in its infinite mode of being, infinitely 
transcends the nature of the creature’s act. A proportion of 
analogy exists between act and act, while the modes of being of 
the two acts are infinitely disparate. 

It is vain to object that the comparison is defective, for the 
reason that, according to its wording, God must needs judge us 
rashly and unjustly, if we shall have thus judged men. The 
words of Christ truly make the tenor of our judgments of men 
the measure of God’s judgment of us, but the obvious sense of 
the words clearly declares that the comparison only holds as 
regards the severity of the two judgments. Mercy shall 
encompass the man who has shown mercy; and judgment 
without mercy to him who has not shown mercy. 
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The 39th verse of St. Luke has a parallel in Matthew, but 
not in the present context. It is found in Matthew XI. 14. 
There is, however, a nexus in St. Luke between the passage 
and the theme of the sermon on the mount. 

The Lord continually illustrates his doctrine by contrasting 
it with the tenets and practices of the. Pharisees. The social 
organization of the world in those days was such that men 
followed teachers in everything. Christ recognized this, and 
made use of that means to teach the world. He was met at the 
outset by a difficulty. The people were addicted to the 
Pharisees, and these hypocrites alienated them from himself. 
Now for the Pharisees he was to substitute the apostolic body. 
But they were to be warned against the qualities which made the 
Pharisees a curse to Israel. Therefore to the multitude assembled 
he taught both what the present teachers were, and what 
the proper teacher should be. To avail aught, a teacher must 
be believed and followed. If that teacher leads by the wrong 
path, his disciples will follow him. ‘To illustrate this the Lord 
uses a very plain simile. If a blind man leads a blind man, 
both fall into a pit. If the person led had the use of vision, he 
could make use of his eyes to save himself from the fall; but 
when blind, he puts his trust in the guide, and falls with him. 
The figure only sets forth what the natural effect of such an 
event would be. God may interpose in some way, and save the 
follower from the pit, but this would not be due to the action 
of the guide. All the causality of that leadership naturally 
tends to lead the follower into danger and ruin. Now the 
application of this is obvious. The people were blind in this 
sense that they gave themselves up to the secular affairs of life, 
and looked to the priest to stand between them and God, and 
hand down to them his law, and teach them how to do it. 
God himself had ordained such to be the function of the teacher 
in Israel. ‘‘For the priest’s lips shall keep knowledge, and 
they shall seek it at his mouth; for he is the messenger of the 
Lord of hosts.”—Malachi II. 7. 

Now the blindness of the Pharisees was a moral blindness 
consisting in many things. ‘They were inaccessible to the idea 
of the true nature of religion. Instead of drawing from the 
Scriptures their true message, they built up a system of mere 
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outward observances, which they especially adapted to their 
own advantage. They were mere sophisters and casuists in a 
gross and material system of forms and ceremonies. 

The Lord’s description of the baneful effects of a false 
teacher was not only delivered in reference to the Pharisees. 
They were used by way of illustration, but the doctrine is a 
universal message to the world on the effects of bad teaching. 

Verse 40 1s a corroboration of the foregoing verse. ‘The 
effect of a teacher is to make the disciple like himself in 
thought and principle. Men who follow a teacher become like 
him, and accept his principles. Christ illustrated his truths by 
the conditions of life as he found them. In those days, men 
would follow a leader, and all representatives of thought had 
their disciples. Now that at which the disciple aimed was to 
become like the master. That was his perfection, the point at 
which he aimed. Therefore the defects of the master were 
transmitted to the disciple, and hence the evil effect of the false 
teacher was of the greatest consequence. Christ was about to 
commit the world to the means of oral teaching to give it the 
law of life, and it was well to impress on all the importance 
of the province of the teacher. 

A difficulty exists to find the logical nexus between verses 
Ar and 42 of Luke and the preceding. Endeavoring to establish 
such nexus, some have interpreted the sense of these two verses 
to be a qualification of the teacher. In their opinion, he who 
would reprove vice in others must himself be blameless, must 
make rigid self-examination a condition for the moderation of 
another’s conduct. his view seems to narrow the passage to 
the sole specific application to teachers. Now that it is one of 
the qualifications of a teacher of morality, there is no doubt; 
but from its context in Matthew, and its native sense, I 
believe that it is intended by Christ as a universal canon of 
Christian conduct. Matthew was an ear-witness of this 
wonderful discourse, and his account, in the main, is by far the 
fuller. There is nothing in Matthew’s account that would 
persuade us that the passage was meant specifically for teachers. 
The only thing in Luke that favors such a view is the 
similitude immediately preceding. But we can harmonize 
Luke with Matthew by taking a broad view of the Savior’s 
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plan. In the entire passage, the Lord teaches a universal truth 
of Christian conduct, which he illustrates by comparison with 
the theories and mode of conduct of the Pharisees. In the 
* similitude of Luke, therefore, he brings out in especial clearness 
the defects of the Pharisees. The broader the grasp of truth ina 
mind, the more will the religious truths be related. When our 
Lord taught man, the whole world of moral truth was before 
him. 

Having therefore determined that this passage contains a 
truth equally applicable to all conditions of human life, we now 
set about to know its meaning. The Lord by a powerful 
metaphor makes a religious application of a truth that has 
always been recognized in the philosophy of human life. 

To see in their worst light the deeds of others, and pass 
unfavorable judgment thereon is the seeing of the mote in the 
brother’s eye. The natural form of the simile illustrates 
forcibly that habit of mind which exaggerates the defects of 
others. The term éiPdé7rew of the Greek text has a special 
energy. It conveys the idea of a close, searching scrutiny. 
We are lynx-eyed in our examinations of another’s life ; nothing 
escapes our scrutiny. The least failing is magnified, and 
condemned. But when it is a question of self-examination, not 
only are we not lynx-eyed, but we do not even advert (catavoéw) 
to the existence of grave defects, which to the smaller defects 
observed in the neighbor bear the proportion of a beam toa 
mote, an atom which floats in the sunbeams. 

Philosophers and poets have inveighed against this 
proclivity of human nature. Horace declares: 


‘‘Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inunctis, 
Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum, 
Quam aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius? 
—Hor. Sat. IIL." 2s. 


Seneca says: ‘‘Papulas observatis alienas, ipsi obsiti 
pluribus ulceribus. Hoc tale est, quale si quis pulcherimorum 
corporum nzevos, aut verrucas derideat quem vera scabies 
depascitur.”—De Vita Beata, 27. Thus also Cicero says: 
“‘Proprium est stultitize aliorum vitia cernere; oblivisci suorum.” 
—Tusc. Queest. III. 30. 
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It is great hypocrisy to show zeal in wishing to admonish the 
brother, and correct his faults, while greater vices infect ourselves, 
to eradicate which we give no care. Persons thus affected are 
unfit toexercise fraternal correction. When they have turned their 
eyes in upon their own soul,and have diagnosed properly its diseases, 
and have applied effective cures, then will they acquire that 
temper of mind requisite to deal with the defects of the neighbor. 

This is a Protean malady. Its degrees of sinfulness depend 
on the gravity of the issue at stake, but it is a general tendency 
that is foolish and disgusting to God. It disposes the mind to 
all the kindred sins against charity; it engenders pride, 
self-righteousness, and presumption; and removes the man very 
far from the true temper of a Christian mind. ‘The defect of 
self-examination consists not so much in a failure to detect 
grave and heinous sins, but in a failure to become conscious of 
defects in our traits of character. . 

In judging man’s life, God takes into account more than 
mere heinous sin. He must take into account the moral 
qualities of man’s life, its fruits, its general effects on those 
whom it has influenced. Not alone therefore the sin that we 
commit or avoid makes us what we are, but all our qualities, 
traits and characteristics. Now in almost every mortal there is 
defect in self-examination in regard to these moral qualities, 
and in few is there that fine consideration for others which is 
the essence of refined charity. By nature it is easy to 
detect the defective qualities of others. Crude nature will do 
this readily, but crude nature does not invite us to 
self-examination. ‘To do this we must appeal to a high motive, 
and force ourselves to do a disagreeable duty. Neither will our 
defects reveal: themselves by one mere act of self-examination. 
Self-examination must be a study, one of the main studies of a 
man’s life. Of course, its effect will not be the cure of the 
disease, but only the knowledge of the presence and nature of 
the disease. Self-discipline must proceed upon this knowledge 
to cure the moral malady. The discovery therefore of a 
reprehensible quality in a neighbor or friend should not move 
us immediately to condemn them, but rather should move us to 
a rigid examination of self, to know if we have not also similar 
qualities, which seem so monstrous in others. 
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There is not a close connection between the sixth verse of 
Matthew and that which precedes and follows. The discourse 
contains practical laws of Christian conduct, and that broad 
basis is the motive of its unification. The verse contains a 
metaphor in which the knowledge of God and holy things is 
called a holy thing. It is called alsow pearl, to indicate its 
pure elevated character and its great worth. Hence we believe 
that they err who hold that two different entities are signified 
by the holy thing and the pearl. One and the same entity, 
namely the holy message of God, is therein signified by the 
force of the metaphorical sense of the two terms. 

In like manner, one class of men is represented by the dogs 
and the swine. ‘The instincts of both these animals are 
proverbially low. The dog will readily eat rotting carrion, and 
the hog is satisfied to eat swill, and roll itself in the mud. 

The dogs and swine are those who are immersed in the 
lusts of the world and the flesh. Our great poet has said 
“wisdom to the vile seems vile.” ‘This is still more true when 
applied to the high wisdom of God. To these carnal minded 
men the holy mysteries of God and his sacraments seem foolish. 
It is evident that the latter part of the verse applies only to 
the action of the swine. The hog is a concrete type of stolid 
sensuality. It has its function in the great universe, and 
corresponds to the divine idea. To find the qualities of a hog 
in the animal itself is good; but when the high nature of man 
descends from its proper plane of being, and becomes like the 
swine, great is the disappointment of God. 

The basis of the metaphor is very true to fact. The great 
instinct of the hog is to seek food. It has none of the finer 
traits of the nobler animals. Everything that will not fill its 
belly is trampled under its feet. The recompense which it 
would be liable to return to the one who threw pearls before it 
would be to bite him if it were able. The part that the dog 
plays in the metaphor is less than that of the hog. 

Now by this figurative language the Lord instructed his 
followers how they should bear themselves in treating of the 
truths of religion with men. It is a precept of universal 
application, laid down as a practical law of conduct for all his 
followers. ‘The wise Siracida declares: ‘Where there is no 
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hearing, pour not out words.” The Lord’s teaching is to the 
same purpose, but it is deeper. The teachers of the New Law 
were commanded to preach the Gospel to every man, and no 
fear of personal danger, insult, or inconvenience restrained them 
from fulfilling that mission. But, at the same time, they and 
all Christians are forbidden to cast the pearls before the swine. 
The harmony of these two truths is founded on the following 
considerations. ‘The law of Christ consists of various truths. 
These can not be presented to a man all at once; he enters 
gradually into a logical system, which leads him up into the 
heights. The early Church understood this well, and 
delivered not the doctrina arcana to the catechumens till they 
were prepared by previous teaching and probation. Now the 
deeper mysteries are especially signified here under the figure 
of a holy thing and of pearls. Every man is thereby 
commanded to refrain from presenting the holy themes of 
religion to such individuals who would despise and insult them. 

There are times and places where to bring in the holy 
themes of religion would be to no purpose, and where they 
would only receive scorn and ridicule, and their exponents 
outrage and insult. The doctrine of the existence of God, the 
necessity of Redemption, repentance, and the power of Christ 
are themes which may be presented at proper times and under 
proper conditions to every man. But they are not to be 
dragged into the gutter, nor presented at such times and places 
that they serve only as an excitement to sacrilegious insult. 
And when a man gives evidence that he is not accessible to 
these great basic truths, the more delicate mysteries are not to 
be spoken of in his presence. It is a part of the prudence of 
the serpent not to expose the holy things of the New Law to 
insult by inopportunely presenting them to carnal minded men. 
It would be grave folly to essay to treat of the real presence in the 
Eucharist, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and 
Mary’s intercession, of the doctrine of indulgences, and 
Extreme Unction to carnal minded, godless, and irreverent 
men. 

Religion is therefore to be presented to every man, but in 
such a manner that will preserve to it a certain reverence. 
Prudence must be shown as to the fitness of times and places, 
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and judgment must be shown in the mode of presentation to 


individuals. 


Such admonition was more important in the early 


ages of the Church, when the message had to be presented to 
men who were in complete ignorance of Christ, but it still has 
value in regulating our attitude towards every man in relation 


to the mysteries of faith. 
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5. And he said unto them : 
Who of you shall have a 
friend, and go unto him at mid- 
night and say to him: Friend, 
lend me three loves; 


6. Fora friend of mine is 
come to me from a journey, 
and I have nothing to set be- 
fore him; 


7. And he from within 
shall answer and say: Trouble 
me not: the door is now shut, 
and my children are with me 
in bed; I cannot rise and give 
thee. 


8. Isay unto you: Though 
he will not rise and give him, 
because he is his friend, yet 
because of his importunity he 
will arise and give him as 
many as he needeth. 


9. And I say unto you: 
Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto 
you. ; 


10. For every one that ask- 
eth receiveth; and he that 
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findeth; and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened. 


9g. Or what man is there of 
you, who, if his son shall ask 
hin for a loaf, will give him 
a stone? 


1o. Or if he shall ask for a 
fish, will give him a serpent ? 


I1._-If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father who is 
in Heaven give good things to 
them that ask him? 
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seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 


rz. And of which of you 
that is a father shall his son 
ask a ldaf, and he give him a 
stone? or a fish, and he for a 
fish give him a serpent? 


12. Or if he shall ask an 
egg, will he give him a 
scorpion? 

13. If-ye-then, beino wear 
know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him? 


One of the chief duties of a Christian is to petition God 


for what he needs. 


Man is a poor necessitous creature; and it 


is of prime importance that he recognize this, and have recourse 
to the proper source of help. All men are necessitous. Some 
may be provided with temporal goods, but man has other needs, 
the needs of his soul; if left alone, he can not provide for these. 
Christ therefore teaches us here the two great qualifications of 
petition. ‘These are faith and perseverance. 

The passage in Luke contains an illustration of the virtue 
of perseverance. The parable is homely and simple. It is 
founded on the customs of eastern life. The needy friend 
comes to his friend at midnight seeking assistance. ‘The hour 
is untimely, the house is closed, the children are asleep, and 
will be awakened, if the parent arises. He gives a rather harsh 
refusal, laying on the other the imputation of being 
troublesome. But the other persists even to the point of 
impudence, avaidea, and the other to exempt himself from the 


annoyance of the persistent appeal, arises and satisfies his 
appeal. 
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No other philosopher ever presented his theories under 
such simple figures. The message of God was for the poor and 
the humble; it did not need the persuasive power of human 
words to lend it efficacy. Its power came from God, and it 
appears grander by the simplicity of the mode of presentation. 
The sense of the parable is to teach us the value of persistence 
in prayer. We should imitate the man who came at midnight 
seeking bread. God often defers his audience to test our faith 
and constancy. Then should we show a sort of holy 
importunity, a sort of dogged persistence in pleading. God 
wishes to be importuned ; he is more ready to give than we are 
to receive, but our welfare demands that he try our faith by 
seeming to withhold the object of our pleading. 

The Lord now applies the sense of the parable to our 
relations to God. He bids us ask, and he promises that we 
shall receive. His bidding makes the law of our duty. His 
promise constitutes the basis of our firmest hope and consolation. 

The great motive power in all that God has said to us, or 
done for us, is the love of God for us. ‘This comes out forcibly 
here where he presses upon us his gifts, and exhausts the power 
of language to induce us to accept them. 

It is a false habit of mind to look upon the world as a hard 
place, in which one must shift for himself. The false 
philosophy of man endeavors to prove that men are duped to 
attribute to divine Providence that which natural causes bring 
about. A voice of the world comes to us from the victory in 
battle, that God is on the side of the strongest battalions. 
Another says: ‘Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 
“Thus do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain 
thing.” ‘And He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh ; the 
Lord shall have them in derision.—Ps. II. 1, 4. 

By the three ways in which the Lord bids us present 
our petition, he emphasizes the duty that we have to employ 
the energy of our being in petitioning relief from Heaven. 

The promises of creatures leave a certain doubt in our 
minds, due to two causes. First these promises are not the act 
of an absolutely infallible being, and therefore we are not 
absolutely sure of their truth. Secondly, they are not the act 
of an omnipotent being, and therefore we are not absolutely 
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sure of the possibility of the agent to fulfill the promise. But, 
in the present instance, all doubt is excluded by the attributes of 
the being who makes the promise. An absolutely infallible, 
all-powerful being makes here a promise. The consequence 
follows inevitably that he will maintain what he promises. And 
that promise affects me; pledges that Ged will give me all that 
I petition. Now that promise has two conditions requisite for 
its fulfillment. One is expressed; the other is understood. The 
condition expressed is that we should ask God for what we 
need ; the second condition is that the matter we pray for must 
be acceptable to God’s will. Now through defect of both these 
conditions man’s petitions are often not answered. As to the 
defect of the first condition, St. James says: ‘But let him ask 
in faith, nothing wavering. For he that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind, and tossed. For iet not that 
man think that he shall receive anything of the Lord.” A 
wave of the sea has no stability resident in itself. It pursues 
no definite course, but yields itself always to the prevailing 
force. So it is with the man of weak faith. If he is with God, 
it is by accident. If contrary forces come upon him, they will 
bear him away. 

Now God sees not alone the actual good and evil of our lives, 
but also the potential good and evil. He knows what is in man, 
and such a state of man can not give him much glory. The 
mere listless utterance of forms of petition is not to ask in the 
sense here demanded by Christ. The petition should proceed 
from a faith that staggers at nothing, and with an earnestness 
that brings into action all the energies of man, and with a 
perseverance that stops only at death. 

And in this perseverance man is encouraged by the parable 
of Luke. For if the dogged and unabashed insistence of the 
importunate pleader moved the cold and selfish heart of the 
man to grant him all that he needed, in far greater degree will 
our petitions move God, whose love for us no creature can 
measure. 

People complain that God seems so much farther away 
from the world now than in former days, and that Christ has 
withdrawn his spirit from the Church. The change is not 
with God, but with ourselves, who by our wavering faith repel 
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God. God holds at a great price, that holy importunity and 
persistence in appeal, which does not yield to petulance and 
despair, if not heard at once, but which will not cease till it be 
heard, even though it be through a lifetime. We should not 
demand that God hear us in our time, but in his own time. 

A grand example of persistence in prayer is furnished us 
by the example of Jacob, who wrestled with the angel, even to 
the morn, and would not let him go till he had blessed him. 
So we must wrestle with God in prayer, and not let him go till 
the night of our misery passes, and the dawn of hope comes on, 
and God blesses us. 

The second defect in our petition is that the matter for 
which we pray is not in accordance with the will of God. 
God’s will in relation to us is founded on his infinite wisdom, 
by which he sees the things which are good for us. Therefore 
his will is always beneficent. He wills that his glory shall be 
promoted by us, but in such way that our highest good shall be 
insured thereby. The good at which the will of God aims is 
man’s own good. ‘There is not an element of selfishness in 
God’s will. In making the will of God the supreme end of our 
lives, we simply elect that infinite wisdom shall choose for us 
the highest good. 

People who are not conversant with the ways of the law, 
give over their business affairs to an attorney, and follow his 
advice; men not skilled in medicine entrust their lives to a 
physician, and take from his hands bitter medicines, of whose 
nature they know nothing. They are content to use the 
science of these professional men in defect of their own 
knowledge. And shall man refuse to put equal trust in God in 
the vital issues of human life? St. James explains why our 
petitions are unheard: ‘Ye ask and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts.”—IV. 3. 
Man esteems and loves his life, its successes and honors, present 
health, and prosperity. These are goods, and proper matter for 
petition. But attachment to them ceases to be good, when 
they are held in excessive esteem. We are too prone to limit 
our petitions to these goods only, and to measure God’s 
response by material results. 
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In the Old Law, God upheld the faith of a crude weak 
people by the promise of riches for service. Abraham had vast 
wealth; the seed of Isaac produced a hundred fold; and Joseph 
was made lord of the wealth of Egypt. But in the New Law, 
man enters on a higher plane of life. In return for service, 
God promises not to the saints of the New Law lands and cattle 
and gold, but persecution, the hatred of the world, and affliction. 
It is his wish that we petition him in affliction, and for a 
sufficiency of temporal goods, but never with the idea that this 
is the principal good. 

The fruition of God’s best gifts is not given here. To 
pray with earnestness only for the things of our present life, 
and to feel disappointment because God does not give us 
worldly benefits, is an evidence that we set a very low estimate 
on our true inheritance. We should realize therefore that we 
own something that we cau not perceive by the natural faculties, 
that our movement into that inheritance should be characterized 
by appreciation, earnestness, and action. Let the whole life be a 
constant appeal to Heaven for every good, with proper dispositions 
of soul, but leave to God the election of the gift. God may not 
give what we ask, but he will always give that which is good. 

We love to see vigor and activity in every living organism. 
Faith is a living creation in the soul, and the earnestness and 
persistence with which we send our petitions to Heaven 
betokens its vigor and its life, and greatly pleases God. 

Now if this proposition means anything, it means that 
benefits are bestowed on those who properly ask for them, that 
are not given under other conditions. It means also that it is 
greatly pleasing to God that we should direct to him our 
petitions. Unlike earthly benefactors, he never becomes 
annoyed at our importunities; but the more persistent we are, 
the more gracious he is tous. ‘The power of prayer partakes 
in a certain measure of the omnipotence of God. And God’s 
wisdom supplies the defects in our petitions, and always gives us 
real good, although our dull minds may not perceive it. ‘The 
loving parent often shows his love most when he refuses the 
request of the child. So God in infinite love is often 
constrained to deny us what we ask, in order to promote our 
higher interests. 
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The Lord enforces his teaching by an appeal to the natural 
propensity of the parent to give benefits to the child. The 
force of the illustration presupposes that the love of God for 
man is exalted above the natural love of parent for the child. 
God has given sufficient evidence by word and deed that he loves 
man. Hecan not teach man the measure of his love, because 
man’s mind is incapable now of seizing such truth. But wecould 
rightly form the following conclusion: AsGod’s nature is exalted 
above the nature of man, so is his love for man exalted above the 
natural love of man for his child. The Lord loves to liken his 
love to the love of the parent for the child. In Isaiah he says: 
- “Can a woman forget her suckling child, that she should not have 
compassion on the child of her womb? Yea they may forget, yet 
will I not forget thee.”—Is. XLIX.15. In the evidence of such 
existing love, the argument of the Lord here is most convincing. 

The Vulgate translation of the eleventh verse of Luke is 
certainly erroneous. ‘The concordant authority of the Greek 
codices establishes to a certainty that the translation should be: 
“Tf a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
give him a stone.” ‘There is much grace of speech in all these 
propositions. ‘To draw a graceful contrast in these statements 
the objects contrasted must be in one respect most like, and in 
another respect most dissimilar. They must be like in outward 
appearance and size; they must be essentially unlike in nature 
and use. Now a stone resembles in size, color, and outward 
appearance a loaf of bread; and a serpent resembles a fish. 
Many species of scorpions exist in nature. It is an arthropod, 
from two to eight inches in length, resembling a small, flat 
lobster. It has long powerful chelate pedipalps, and a long 
flexible abdomen capable of being curled up over the back, and 
terminating in a deadly poisonous sting. It is only found in 
hot climes. It was one of the most feared and hated of all 
creeping things. Bochart endeavors to prove in Hierozoicon 
that the scorpion in form resembles an egg. His opinion is 
disproven by the clearest evidence of natural history. The 
likeness therefore which the Lord supposes between these two 
objects is founded in the following consideration. ‘The scorpion 
is a small animal, and if its flesh were edible, it would be in 
quantity about equal to the meat of an egg. 
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The Lord appeals to human experience to confirm this 
great truth, that love of whatever kind moves a being to do 
good to the loved object. 

Let us represent to ourselves a good loving father and his 
son. ‘The father has provision for the needs of the child. The 
child comes to him, and asks him for-an article of food. The 
simile supposes that the child needs the food. ‘The request is 
properly made, and it is good for the child to have the matter 
asked for. It is inconceivable that the natural father should 
tefuse this food to the child, or tantalize him by giving hima 
useless or noxious object instead of the article of food. Such 
giving is an act of goodness, and is found in the creature who 
is not essentially good. 

There is some difficulty in determining the sense in which 
Christ called human nature bad. The entity of human nature, 
as it was created by God, is good. Christ is certainly therefore 
not asserting that man is essentially bad. But in this sense is 
he bad. He exists in a defectible nature, and in comparison 
to the infinite good of God’s essence, every creature may be 
called imperfect. This may have been the sense in which our 
Lord spoke. Again, in such predications as these the speaker 
does not consider the metaphysical man, but the man of history, 
the man as he is found in human society. In such sense, man 
compared in perfection to his Creator, may rightly be called 
bad. He exists in a nature which has fallen from the estate 
in which God founded it; he is subject to disordered passions, 
to intense selfishness, greed and fleshly lusts; the best of his 
kind offend God by various sins; the greater part of the race 
abandon the service of God. Is it strange therefore that, 
looking at man as he is, and contrasting him to the infinite 
essence of God, Christ should have called man evil? 

The application of the similitude to man’s relations to God 
is obvious. Man needs something, and comes to God seeking 
it. The matter is conformable to God’s will, aud therefore, it 
is good for man to have it. The petition is rightly made; God 
is able to give it. The only cause therefore which could 
underlie a refusal on the part of God would be defect of love. 
But no man having knowledge of God will impute to him defect 
of love for man. God is pledged for the relief of our needs 
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properly laid before him in petition. He wishes for our 
petitions, not that he is ignorant of our necessities, but that 
he wishes for our faith and love, evidenced by our asking for 
help. It is not to say that God does nothing in the line of his 
special Providence for us without our asking. Verily he does 
many things for us ungrateful creatures, even when we are 
too cold and oblivious of him to ask for what we need, but he 
does still more, much more, for the faithful and persistent 
pleader. 

How explain therefore the seeming delay of God in 
hearing our prayers? how explain the hope that starts up 
feverishly at the prospect of relief, and sickens at the long 
delay? The explanation is outlined by the 13th verse of 
St. Luke. The gift which man needs most, and which God 
delays not to give is his Holy Spirit. The function of the 
Holy Ghost in our lives is well described by St. Paul, Rom. 
VIII. 26: ‘Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, 
for we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered.” When God gives us his Holy 
Spirit, he makes adequate provision for all our needs. The 
Spirit of God operates in that higher order of being in which 
man’s spiritual interests are placed. He enriches our souls, 
even while we clamor for the husks of earth. And yet we feel 
little gratitude at the certainty held out to us that the Holy 
Ghost will come with his rich spiritual gifts into our souls at 
our asking. We would prefer the mess of pottage of Esau to 
the benediction of Jacob. And we murmur and complain like 
wanton children because God operates to insure our estate in 
Heaven in preference to the baser things of earth, which our 
godless generation unduly prizes. God at times extends his 
hand, and takes away a deep sorrow, or gives some temporal 
gift, but it is not his highest gift to man; and it is only given 
when it does not conflict with man’s spiritual interests. 
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should do unto you, even so 
do ye also unto them: for this 
is the Law and the Prophets. 


13. Enter ye in by the 
narrow gate: for wide is the 
gate, and broad is the way, 
that leadeth to destruction, and 
many be they that enter in 
thereby. 

14. Hownarrow isthe gate, 
and straitened the way, that 
leadeth unto life, and few be 
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they that find it? 


The 12th verse of Matthew has already been expounded in 
Luke, VI. 31. In one short clear proposition, the Lord 
condenses the law of obligations which we have to our 
fellow men. It is the Law and the Prophets. That is, it is 
the sum of the Mosaic Law and of the subsequent Holy Books, 
as regards our conduct towards our neighbor. The common 
instincts of humanity endorse the divine teaching in this 
matter. It is eminently reasonable, eminently practical. It is 
the highest wisdom in the simplest words. It can be impressed 
on the rudest minds, and appeals to the inborn sense of right in 
man. It points out that man can always appeal to his own 
feelings, and find there a safe and sure criterion for acts towards 
the neighbor. 

The Lord likens human life to a journey along a definite 
way. In that part of the discourse which has preceded, Christ 
set forth the law of man’s duty; he now exhorts man to put 
into act the doctrine that he has received. In speaking of the 
gate and the way, his intention is not to establish two elements 
in man’s journey, but to assist the mind to a vivid picture of 
two modes of human life. 

The present characterization of human life and its destiny 
is terrible but true. To soften the sense of the Lord’s words, 
some have imagined that he only spoke of the moral conditions 
of the world of his time, when the chosen people had drifted 
from God, and the new message had not yet reached the world. 
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Such restriction of the Lord’s words to the special conditions 
then prevailing is plainly absurd. The context and the general 
character of Christ’s mode of teaching, plainly evidence that the 
words contain a characterization of human life. The sense of 
the words dispel the illusion that a man can drift along with 
loose ideas on religion, living the life of the world, and reach 
eternal life. Man must choose a definite mode of religious 
living, and prosecute it with the view to attain to eternal life. 

The Lord first describes the way of living of the world. 
It is broad and easy. It appeals to crude nature; it involves no 
restraint. We go on in it without moral effect, following 
natural motives. It is pleasant to the natural man. There are 
no fierce combats against the lusts of the flesh and the world 
no renunciation, no chastisement of the flesh. Of course, it has 
in it none of those deeper joys that come from the consciousness 
of duty nobly performed, but the thoughtless multitude, which 
lives on the surface of things, recks not at the absence of these. 
It is easy, and demands no deep thought, no sacrifices, and its 
motives can be apprehended by the senses. Moreover, the 
multitudes are there. The people whom we meet in social 
converse are there. The public thought of the day is a voice 
from that broad path, and invites us to travel therein. Popular 
men, successful men are there. We are drawn by the tide 
towards the same broad road. It is hard to stand aloof, and 
follow a hard and unpopular law of conduct, when all about 
us men are moving in another direction. 

The poor christian lives in the midst of a world which by 
the testimony of John, IV. 19, “lieth wholly in wickedness.” 
The moral atmosphere is filled with false philosophy and vain 
theories. And many aman, who has resisted for a time, ends by 
going with the crowd. And thus the great stream of humanity 
rolls onward through that terrible road, forgetful of God, 
forgetful of Heaven. Generation after generation passes on, 
and perishes, and no word of God is sufficient to arrest the 
dreadful procession. 

Opposed to this broad and thronged way is the strait gate 
and narrow way that leads to life. Here again the use of the 
gate and the way is synonymous, and the terms merely 
strengthen each other in the metaphorical expression of the 
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difficulty of the way of righteousness. The Lord is not 
describing an entity in rerum natura, nor does he lead our 
minds to discuss the exact arrangement of the gate and the 
road, The great force of the figure does not lie in the 
narrowness of the gate, nor the the narrowness of the way, but 
in its difficulty. - 

There is an important variant in the 14th verse. ‘The 
variant arises from two different readings of the opening word 
in the Greek text. Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort defend the 
reading 671, the causal conjunction, which would correspond to 
Latin guza. ‘This reading is adopted by the Protestant English 
translations. Such reading is also found in codices & and B, 
but in both cases it is a correction of the second hand. It is 
found in Codex X, in Codex M, and in the Sahidic, Coptic, and 
Armenian versions. However a large number of codices 
support the reading 7/, and it is found in many versions, and in 
the works of St. Ephrem and St. Cyprian. It is endorsed by 
the Vulgate, and came thence into the Roman Catholic version. 
This reading is critically preferable both by its extrinsic 
authority, and its conformity with the canons of criticism. T/é 
is the more difficult reading, and it is easily seen how the 
sciolists in perplexity substituted therefor the easier reading étv. 
Moreover, the reading 67 renders the discourse of the Lord 
languid and tautological; for he had before declared that the 
gate of life was narrow. We believe therefore that the reading 
ti is to be retained, and we consider the sentence exclamatory 
in character. Tv corresponds to the Hebrew /7}9, and is used in 
a sense where ws would be used in classic Greek. Similar 
renderings of ri are found in the Septuagint.—Cfr. II. Sam. 
Wieeeo. Ps, 111.33 Cant. Toto. Valr0. 

As the Lord views the two ways of human life, the terrible 
truth of the difficulty of righteousness, and the fewness of the 
elect elicits from him this earnest exclamation. As we have 
said before Christ was there reflecting on the way of human life 
throughout all its ages. His words are borne out by fact both 
as regards nations and as regards individuals. In the case of 
nations, a nation is not rated by whether the institutions of 
God are upheld in her realm, or whether her people obey God, 
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but she is rated by her revenues, her army and her navy. And 
in human society, observation shows plainly what a small 
portion of humanity profess a definite belief in Christ and his 
law, and only a part of these retain that living faith which 
reflects itself in the character of a man’s life. To find in 
human society the man who with definite aim is moving along 
in the narrow path is not the rule, but the exception. 

Now it is expedient for man to keep these two truths in 
mind in his progress in the law of Christ, that it is a narrow 
and difficult path, and that the elect are few. One succeeds 
much better in an undertaking when he has counted the cost, 
and has moved the mind to the proper preparation for that 
which is to be expected. Of course, the difficulties of that way 
will only be felt by those who are doers of the word. ‘The 
more one goes with the world, the more does he lessen these 
difficulties. To move faithfully in the narrow way of Christ, 
one must in large degree oppose all the thought of the world, 
which comes to us in multifarious and powerful agencies; he 
must oppose popular theories, which appeal to the proud 
aspirations of a people; he must oppose the mighty movements 
of his own nature. It is hard to do this, and often the error 
prevails that one is doing it when he is not. A perpetual 
vigilance must be kept up, or one will unconsciously fall into 
the easier way of doing as the rest do. ‘The very nature of the 
Christian life is such that one must go somewhat deeply into it 
to find its real nature, and to find something that will sustain a 
man in his combat with the spirit of the world. Now these are 
not days of deep religious thinking. Hence the call of the 
world assembles its myriads, and the call of Christ collects 
the few. 

No mystery is more sad than that the Redemption of 
Christ will be unavailing for the far greater part of mankind. 
Put away, therefore, the fatal error that salvation is easy to 
achieve. Such error breaks down the distinction between the 
Christian and the man of the world; and while it leaves a man 
nominally in the ranks of Christ, it renders him without 
religious character. The narrow way is not found without 
earnest seeking; whereas the broad way of the world offers itself 
to all. In the narrow way we can not walk without continual 
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restraint and patient effort; the very impetus of unredeemed 
nature bears us on in the broad way. Moreover, man is an 
imitative animal, and it is easier to imitate the multitudes of 
the world than the few of Christ. Now as the prudent mariner 
often consults his compass to get his bearings in the pathless 
ocean, so the Christian should often by proper thought and 
self-examination certify himself that he is in the narrow and 


difficult way that leads to life. 
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15. Beware of false pro- 
phets, who come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 


are ravening wolves. 


16. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? 


17. Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
but the corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. 


18. A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. 


19. Every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. 


20... Eherefore——_ by..— their 
fruits ye shall know them. 


21. Not every one that 
saith unto me: Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom 
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43. For there is no good 
tree that bringeth forth corrupt 
fruit; nor again a corrupt tree 
that bringeth forth good fruit. 


44. For each tree is known 
by its own fruit. For of 
thorns men do not gather figs, 
nor of a bramble bush gather 
they grapes. 


45. The good man out of 
the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is 
good; and the evil man out of 
the evil treasure bringeth forth 
that which is evil: for out of 
the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. 


46. And why call ye me: 
Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say? 
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of Heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who 
is in Heaven. 


22. Many will say tome in 
that day: Lord, Lord, did we 
not prophesy by thy name, 
and by thy name cast out 
devils, and by thy name do 
many mighty works? 


23. And then will I profess 
unto them: I never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 


The Lord directs his teaching in the present passage to 
two chief objects. First, he directly attacks the Pharisees, and 
secondly, he shows the vanity of religious profession without 
godlike dispositions. By the false prophets he directly means 
the Pharisees. Of course, as his words contain a truth, and 
truth is eternal, his words apply to men of all ages, of the 
character of the Pharisees, but we hesitate not to express as our 
opinion, that Christ aimed his words in the first part of the 
passage chiefly at the Pharisees. The figure is very forcible. 
To understand it fully, we must liken the community to a flock 
of sheep. Now the wolf introduces himself thither under the 
skin and semblance of a sheep. The power of the figure does 
not demand that such fact could be verified 2 rerum natura, 
but it demands that such idea be conceivable. It is easy to 
conceive and needless to state, what ravages a wolf thus 
introduced into a flock of sheep would do. 

In applying the metaphor to human life, we must know 
that a bland religious exterior is the sheep’s clothing, under 
which the wicked man insinuates himself into the trust and 
favor of the faithful. In calling these wolves ravening, the 
Lord is not pointing out any particular kind of wolf, but 
portraying the general nature of the wolf. By means of an 
affected piety the Pharisees secured themselves in the reverence 
of the people, and they made use of this religious esteem to 
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filch from the people their substance. Moreover, they kept the 
people in ignorance of the great import of the Law, and led 
them away from Christ. Now in order to deliver the people 
from these hypocrites, it was necessary to unmask them. 

The fifteenth verse of Matthew is one of the masterpieces 
of Christ to describe the character and methods of these 
sectaries. Inasmuch as it primarily related to the special 
conditions of the Jewish people, it has been omitted by Luke. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the Lord is not here 
laying down a criterion by which he may distinguish the true 
doctrine from the false by the character of the teacher. For in 
Matthew, XXIII. 2—3, Christ says regarding the doctrine of 
these same Pharisees: ‘The scribes and Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat. All therefore whatsoever they bid you, that 
' observe and do: but do not ye after their works: for they 
say, and do not.” Therefore it was the pernicious example 
of the Pharisees concerning which Christ cautioned his 
followers. 

Of course, the Pharisees erred in not receiving Christ as 
the Messiah, and they misled the people in moving them to 
reject him. But Christ had especial regard to the law of moral 
precepts in telling them to do all the Pharisees bade. The 
people were dependent on them for the interpretation of the 
moral precepts of the Mosaic Law till the New Covenant 
should be promulgated. 

It would be a very mischievous error, if by misinterpreting 
the present passage, we made the criterion of true doctrine the 
character of its teachers, It would make the divine element of 
the Church absolutely dependent on the human element. In 
certain cases it may happen that the exponent of the true faith 
may be a low, base, venal fellow, and even a criminal; while 
the teacher of the false sect may be blameless in his life, and 
given to every good work. ‘The lives of some of those who 
have sat in the chair of Peter were stained by the foulest 
crimes, and were a scandal to the people, and yet they were the 
chief representatives on earth of the true doctrine. We believe, 
therefore, that Christ here simply cautions them against 
the pernicious influence of bad men, and gives them a sure rule 
to distinguish a bad man. 
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Here the argument broadens, and becomes world wide in 
its application. Hence this part has been recorded by Luke. 

There is no conflict between the present teaching and the 
precept forbidding to judge. In this present argument the 
Lord simply bids us accept the evidence of facts to safeguard , 
us against the seductive influence of, wily bad men. The 
precept of not judging is not interided to shield and protect 
hypocrites and seducers. It chiefly regards the defects and 
errors of those who, though they step aside from the path 
of right, yet aspire after the good. But the present argument 
also furnishes a means of judging of our own religious 
status, and in this respect its sense is most valuable. It 
establishes that man’s standing before God is not determined 
by what he proposes to be, or what he seems to be, but by 
what he is. 

The nature of the fruit of a tree certifies us of the nature 
of the tree. "The Savior chose for his illustration the fig tree 
and the vine, because they were indigenous to the East, and 
well known to the people. Now it is a physical impossibility 
that the useful fruits of the fig tree and the vine should be 
borne by the worthless thorn-bush and the thistle. The 
thorn-bush and the thistle may be in the orchard or the 
vineyard; they may have the same fertility of soil and the same 
care as the good trees, but they will only bear thorns and 
thistles, because it is their nature so to bear. The end of these 
worthless growths is to be cut down and burned. 

The moral application of this simile to the life of man is 
very valuable. The real moral nature of man is not manifested 
by profession of Christianity, nor by affiliation with a Church, 
nor by outward performance of religious duties. It is 
manifested solely by his deeds, and these form the basis of 
the judgment of God. The man whose deeds are evil, in the 
awful scrutiny of God, will be cut down, and cast into the fire. 
Religious profession is good and necessary; reception of the 
Sacraments, and attendance at worship are necessary; but all 
these are means to an end. ‘They ‘are ordained for the 
sanctification of the nature of man; and if they fail to do that, 
they are of no avail; not through their own intrinsic defect, but 
through man’s voluntary worthlessness. 
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Of course, the simile is applied to man in a moral sense. 
The thorn-bush and the vine are by physical impossibility 
unable to change their nature; and also the profitable fruit tree 
in like manner can not change its nature. But man can 
change his moral nature. The bad can become good; and 
the good bad. Man receives certain endowments and 
dispositions by heredity, but these do not place a man under a 
moral impossibility to change them. But the force of the 
Lord’s example is in this that the kingdom of God in a man is 
not an external initiation into a religious body; but it is a 
change of heart, a sanctification of the inner nature of man. 
Good works are not the result of merely turning one’s attention 
and energy to do one thing rather than another. ‘They are 
products of the real nature of the man, and if that nature be not 
inly sanctified, these deeds will not be good. 

It is not to say that a good man, with nature refined and 
ennobled by natural and supernatural motives, may not step 
aside, and fall into sin. ‘Though he may by that act forfeit the 
love of God, and render himself liable to eternal damnation, yet 
he does not thereby change and violate his nature, so that 
his whole character becomes changed. Nemo extemplo 
neguissimus. Andon the other hand, a man of base depraved 
nature may under certain conditions do a deed of goodness, and 
still remain of the same general character. The Lord’s words 
do not mean that every individual act of the sanctified nature is 
good, nor that every deed of the unredeemed nature is bad. 
He is establishing a moral criterion for gauging a man’s life, 
and the nature of the theme demands that it is not to be used 
as a mathematical measure. We can not determine the moral 
tenor of a man’s life by one act, or by an insufficient number 
of acts. We must consider the deeds of a man’s life in the 
manner that they establish a character. The stronger and 
more pronounced that character, the greater is the moral 
certainty that the man’s acts will be in conformity with it. 

In the 21st verse of Matthew, the repetition of the Lord’s 
name in the compellation denotes profuse external profession, 
and the sense of the verse is that no matter how great the 
religious profession may be, it is vain without the essential 
sanctification of the man’s nature. Religious profession is a 
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necessary requisite, and therefore only those whose inner nature 
is out of keeping with the religious profession fall under the 
denunciation of Christ. Ttosay: Lord, Lord, is good; but it 
is rendered hypocritical and vain when the life does not 
correspond with the profession. 

Now adequate judgment can not be passed on the fruit of 
a tree, till it has ripened, and is being gathered by the lord of 
the orchard. So it is only in the day of judgment that the 
fruits of man’s life receive their definitive adjudication. In 
that awful day all shams and unsubstantial appearances will 
vanish, and only realities will remain. Then if a man be 
found to have fruit, it will be because his nature was 
inwardly sanctified. There may have been defects and falls 
in his life, as some of the fruit falls from the best tree, but 
such falls were redeemed by true inward penitence, and the 
predominant force in his life made for righteousness. 
Therefore it is not the name of the tree, nor the orchard 
in which it grows, that determines the value of the tree, but 
only its fruit. 

The import of these words is a reproach to many. It is a 
reproach to those who profess religion, and act according to the 
motives of the world; a reproach to those who make religion a 
thing for Sunday only, who wear religion like a suit of fine 
clothes, covering a foul and deformed body. It is a reproach 
to those who think they undo the effects of a long period of 
sin by a rapid half-incoherent confession, leading to no change 
of life. Usually when such men come back, if they ever do come 
back, after a long period, one finds the record several degrees 
worse than on the preceding date. And this is because the 
man’s nature was never moved in its depths from the old 
way to the way of righteousness. To reform a nature 
vitiated by sin is not an affair that can be lightly done by 
dropping into the confessional, and stammering out a dreary 
recital of sin. , 

Penance is a change of soul, or it is nothing. Let a man 
therefore realize that religion is the cultivation of his inward 
nature. It is an enterprise to which he must give more than 
the few moments that the many give to religious issues. It is 
his life’s work. 
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It isa sad fact that on many so-called Christians religion 
sits lightly. I believe that the commission of a mortal sin will 
be a rare thing in the life of a man who is permeated with the 
spirit of the Gospel. : 

Although the Lord simply gives here a safe rule for 
judging the religious status of a man, neverthless a pard we 
may take a large view of history, and detect the true Church of 
Christ by its results. It is thus true that the eminent sanctity 
of many thousands of her children is an evidence of the divine 
commission of the Church. She is a moral person, and by her 
fruits she is known. She represents a divine power, and where 
there is such a power, there will be effects. Many of her 
children have proven false to her, and many will prove false; 
but the characteristic note of her sanctity will always remain, 
because her constitution and character are holy, and she must 
produce like fruit. 

The closing verses of the passage represent an interview 
between the Supreme Judge and many of the class of whom he 
has here spoken. In order to catch the full import of these 
important words, we must imagine ourselves present at the 
scene, and consider the plea of the accused, and the sentence of 
the Judge. 

The time is the day of judgment. ‘The accused opens his 
case by a profuse profession of faith, and then enters his plea: 
He has prophesied; he has cast out devils; and he has done 
many wonderful works in the name of Christ. 

At this point a serious difficulty engages our attention. 
Prophecy, the casting out of demons, and the working of these 
wonderful works are effects of the extraordinary power of God. 
One of the reasons that such power was conferred upon men 
was to evince their divine commission. For such reason Christ 
made use of his divine power to prove that he was the Son of 
God. The Prophets of old received this power, and the 
Apostles received the same, for the purpose of drawing men to 
accept their doctrine. In the early ages of the Church these 
manifestations of divine power were called the charismata, or 
gratie gratis date, and their purpose was the edification of the 
faithful. When the status of the Church became such in the 
world that he who had a mind to seek for her could find her, 
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these charismata in large measure ceased. The teaching power 
of the Church is now so great that she needs not miracles to 
back up her claims. 

But now the difficulty arises, that these men, who are 
declared reprobate by the Judge, lay claim to have worked these 
miracles in his name. Can therefore an evil man possess 
these charismata, and work these -great works in the name 
of Christ? In the first place, it is certain that no man can 
exercise such power to inculcate false doctrines. Were 
such to happen, God would allow the extraordinary exercise of 
his divine power to be used to induce the people into error. 
Hence it is certain that these charismata could only be used to 
promote the cause of Christ. It is not therefore in faith or 
doctrine that those here mentioned erred, but in the moral 
government of their lives. Now it appears from Paul’s Epistles 
that some of those who received these charismata were 
reprehensible in conduct; for he chastises them for their envy 
of one another, and reproves their ambition to possess those 
gifts which would make them conspicuous before men. 

We believe it possible that a man, possessing this 
extraordinary power, should fail in the inward sanctity of his 
life. ‘The Lord chooses some representative reprobates of this 
class to illustrate the truth that it is vain to profess faith, if one 
works iniquity. The force of the Lord’s words is not confined 
to those of this special class. He chooses them as fit 
representatives of the great class who profess religion, but are 
devoid of inward sanctity. His argument proceeds a /fortiorz. 
If faith and profession even to the extent of miracle-working 
will avail naught to the man who has not sanctified his nature, 
a forttort the weaker faith and less positive profession will be 
profitless to that large mass of men who are Christians in 
name only. 

There is a strong resemblance between the present teaching 
of Jesus and that of Paul to the Corinthians I. XTII. 2: ‘And 
though I have prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” These 
truths establish with terrible certainty that there is nothing 
that will count for aught in that dreadful day but the living 
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faith, which sanctifies the inner man, and becomes an enduring 


principle of good works. 


This is vital religion; all else is mere 


pretence andasham. Religious profession and the externals 
of religion do not divide the world into the blessed and the 


reprobate. 
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In order to live, man must believe and do. 
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24. Every one therefore 
who heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them, shall be 
likened unto a wise man, 
who built his house upon 
the rock: 


25. And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not: for 
it was founded upon the 
rock. 


26. And every one that 
heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, 
who built his house upon 
the sand: 


27. And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and smote upon 
that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall thereof. 


28. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus ended these words, 
the multitudes were astonished 
at his teaching: 


29. For he taught them as 
one having authority, and not 
as their scribes. 
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47. Every one that cometh 
unto me, and heareth my 
words, and doeth them, I will 
shew you to whom he is like: 


48. He is like a man build- 
ing_a house, who digged and 
went deep, and laid a founda- 
tion upon the rock: and when 
a flood arose, the stream brake 
against that house, and could 
not shake it, because it had 
been well builded. 


49. But he that heareth, 
and doeth not, is like a man 
that built a house upon the 
earth without a foundation; 
against which the stream brake, 
and straightway it fell in; and 
the ruin of that house was 
great. 


A textual variant of some importance occurs in the 24th 


verse of Matthew. The Codices §&, B, and Z read spowwOrcerau, 
which is rendered in the Vulgate by assimilabitur. ‘The 
Roman Catholic version follows this reading, and renders it: 
“shall be like, ete.” It has also some patristic support. But 
the reading endorsed by the greater number of codices, Fathers, 
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and versions is o#o@cw airéy. ‘This reading is adopted by the 
English Protestant versions, being rendered: ‘I will liken 
him, etc.”” The proofs are vastly in favor of this second read- 
ing. It renders the statement of Christ more forcible. Again, 
it would be hard to conceive how the second reading ever found 
place in the codices as an interpolation, since it renders the 
sentence anacoluthic, and is the more difficult to construe. The 
probable fact is that the reading owoscw aitévy was changed to 
omorwOyoerat, in order to make the 24th verse accord with 
the 26th. 

In the 48th verse of Luke there is also a slight variant. 
' The greater number of Greek codices render the causal clause, 
with which the verse terminates, refeuedlwto yap él thy mérpay, 
which is followed by the Vulgate and all versions except the 
optic. The codices—&; B, L, Z,°33, 157, aud the Copuc 
version support the reading 8a 10 Karas oixodoujobar adrny, 
“because it was well built.” The variant does not change the 
sense. The received reading gives the specific cause of the 
house’s firmness, while the second reading assigns only a generic 
one. It is impossible and unnecessary to decide which is the 
true reading. 

The Lord closes his great sermon by a beautiful similitude, 
by which he impresses upon men’s minds the necessity of doing 
the word which they receive. 

The civilized world is divided as regards the Gospel of 
Christ into two great classes. First there are the many who do 
not profess to receive Christ’s teachings or follow his law. 
Then there are the professors of Christianity. We may rightly 
place in the first category the heretics, for they do not hear 
Christ aright. We consider therefore in the second class only 
those who, at least in name, are in the salvific economy of Christ. 
Now it is only to these that the closing similitude pertains. 
The Lord’s words divide this class into wise men and fools. 
The right ordering of human life is the highest wisdom ; and 
the misuse of life is the greatest folly. The Lord likens the 
conduct of Christian life to the building of a house. We need 
spend little time in explaining the natural basis of the 
similitude. ‘The first element of strength in a building is the 
solidity of the foundations. ‘To obtain this solidity the prudent 
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builder digs down, and lays the foundation upon the rock. 
The storms of the orient are very violent. The house will be 
exposed to violent storms of wind and rain and inundations. 
Now in such commotions of nature, the house upon the solid 
foundation will stand, and the house built upon unstable earth 
will fall. . 

One house may look as fair as another. In the calm, the 
dwellers in the unstable house may feel secure and self-contented, 
The cause which differentiates these two buildings is hidden; 
it requires the test of the storm to prove which had solidity and 
which had not. 

The application of the truth to human life is plain and 
forcible. The religious status of aman at any given moment 
is a house which he has built by the acts of his life in 
cooperating with the action of God. If he has hearkened to 
the message of Christ, and assimilated its truths, and made 
them a part of himself; if he moves in the acts of his life in 
the spirit of the Gospel; if the law of God is the great vital 
motive force of his life; if in all things, he fears God; then has 
he dug’ deep, and laid his foundation upon a rock. On the 
other hand, the man who holds to Christ with a sort of velleity ; 
who would like to be good, if it were not difficult; who aspires 
weakly after the good, but does the evil; who gives ear to 
Christ on Sunday, and to the world on Monday and the rest of 
the week; who is dull and torpid in religion, and intense in 
business,—this is the man who builds on the sand. He has no 
definite purpose in his religious life, he is not moved by the 
Spirit of God. - In the acts of his life there is not reflected the 
evidences of a vital knowledge of God. 

The rain and the floods and the winds emblemize the 
forces of the world, which act in opposition to the law of God. 
They act upon both lives. Their impetus is terrible. They 
roar, and surge, and beat upon the respective individuals, and 
one falls; the superficial Christian falls; and then is verified 
the great fall spoken of by Christ, the terrible tragedy of the 
wreck of a human life. 

Under the track of the ships that cross the great ocean, a 
white line of human bones cover the bottom of the ocean, of 
those who have gone down in shipwreck and in death by 
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disease in that voyage. Soin the voyage of life, the way is 
marked by the ghastly evidences of the myriads who walked 
foolishly, and perished by the way. But the sturdy Christian, 
strong in the Spirit of God resident within him, defies the 
adverse forces of the world, and marches on “through the fever 
of life, through wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings and 
despondings, languor and fretfulness, struggling and succeeding ; 
through all the chances and changes of this troubled, unhealthy 
state, through death, to the white throne of God, and the 
Beatific Vision.” 
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5. And when he was entered 
into Capharnaum, there came 
unto him a centurion, beseéch- 
ing him, 

6. And saying: Lord, my 
servant lieth in the house sick 


of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented. 
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1. After he had ended all 
his sayings in the ears of the 
people, he entered into Caphar- 
nau. 


2. Anda certain “Centae 
rion’s servant, who was dear 
unto him, was sick and at the 
point of death. 
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7. And he saith unto him: 
I will come and heal him. 


8. And the Centurion an- 
swered and said: Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: but only 
say the word, and my servant 
shall be healed. 


9. For I also am a man 
under authority, having under 
myself soldiers: and I say to 
this one: Go, and he goeth; 
and to another: Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant: 
‘Do this, and he doeth it. 


ro. And when Jesus heard 
it, he marvelled, and said to 
them that followed: Verily I 


ai) 


3. And when he heard con- 
cerning Jesus, he sent unto 
him elders of the Jews, asking 
him that he would come and 
save his servant. 


4. And they, when they 
came to Jesus, besought him 
earnestly, saying: He is worthy 
that thou shouldest do this for 
him: 


5. For he loveth our nation, 
and himself built us our syna- 
gogue. 


6. And Jesus went with 
them. And when he was now 
not far from the house, the 
Centurion sent friends to him, 
saying unto him: Lord, trouble 
not. thyself: for] am uot 
worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: 


7OOW Th éret ome prettier 
thought I myself worthy to 
come unto thee: but say the 
word, and my servant shall be 
healed. 


8. For I also am a man set 
under authority, having under 
myself soldiers: and I say to 
this one: Go, and he goeth; 
and to another: Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant: 
Do this, and he doeth it. 


9. And when Jesus heard 
these things, he marvelled at 
him, and turned and said unto 
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say unto you, I have not found the multitude that followed 

so great faith, no, not in Israel. him: Isay unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel. 


zz. And I say unto you, 
that many shall come from the ‘ 
east and the west, and shall sit : 
down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of Heaven: 


27 but, the ‘sonse.of- the 
kingdom shall be cast forth 
into the outer darkness: there 
shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 


13. And Jesus said unto 10. And they that were 
the Centurion: Gothy way; as sent, returning to the house, 
thou hast believed, so be it found the servant whole. 
done unto thee. And the ser- 
vant was healed in that hour. 


In the ninth verse of the text of Matthew, tacoopepos is 
omitted in many codices, and in the Syriac, Armenian, 
Ethiopian, and Gothic versions. It is found in & and B, and 
in many codices of the Vetus Itala. It is probable that the 
term was interpolated here from the text of Luke. 

In the tenth verse, we find the reading zrap’ ovdevé in B and 
in some cursive MSS. This reading is followed by the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Syriac, and Ethiopian versions. In verse 12, 
Tischendorf approves the reading é&ededoovtar of N*. This 
reading is also followed by the Syriac versions. The reading 
exBAnOnoovtat has the authority of all the other Greek codices, 
and of the Vulgate, Sahidic, Coptic, and Gothie versions. In 
the 13th verse of Matthew, in &*, C, E, M, U, X, et al., an 
additamentum is found very similar to Luke VII. ro. 

In the first verse of the text of Luke, we find the reading 
émeon in A, B, C*, X and II. It is endorsed by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. The other authorities support éze/ && In 
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verse 7, B and L, support the reading ¢a@j7o. This is approved 
by ‘ischendorf, Westcott and Hort. The other authorities 
support the reading da@noeras, 

In the tenth verse of Luke, the greater number of 
authorities qualify the term dodAov by the term doGevodvra. 
Such term is omitted from §&, B, and L, and from the Coptic, 
Sinaitic MSS. of Syriac Gospels, and the Jerusalem Syriac. It 
is also rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 

Though there are certain points of divergency in these two 
passages, it is evident from the broad general identity of theme, 
that they both deal with one and the same event. ‘The place, 
the persons, the faith and humility of the centurion, and 
the action of Jesus are the same in both cases. We have 
first, therefore, to review the event in all its elements, and 
then pass to the consideration of the moral lessons deducible 
from it. 

The city of Capharnaum was at the date of the event 
under the government of Herod Antipas; and a detachment of 
soldiers were stationed in the city. ‘The Centurion held a 
command in this military body. He wasa gentile, as plainly 
appears by many proofs in the account. The ancients of the 
Jews, in presenting the Centurion’s petition, call attention to 
the fact that he loved ¢hezr nation, and had built thee 
synagogue; and Jesus himself contrasts the faith of the 
Centurion with the faith of Israel. These facts render it 
certain that the Centurion was a gentile. At the same time, he 
must have been a believer in the true God. The fact that he 
favored the Jewish nation, and had built their synagogue, proves 
that he held in reverence the God of Israel. He may not have 
been a real proselyte. In fact, I believe that he was not, in the 
official sense, a proselyte to Judaism, but he certainly believed 
in Yahveh and in his Christ. We must remember that God 
never abandoned the world or any portion of it; and in the 
wondrous ways of God’s mercy and grace, there was a way open 
even during the night of paganism for a good man to enter into 
proper relations with the one true God. 

This Centurion must have been a good man. He had heard 
of the miracles of Christ, and believed that he was sent by God. 
Of course, it is not to be thought that he knew all the doctrine 
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of the Incarnation and the Trinity at that time, but his heart 
was right, and he accepted Christ as the representative of the 
Most High. 

And this Centurion had a servant who was dear to him. 
The relations existing between master and servant in those 
days can scarcely be understood by our.people. In those days 
the master bore the relation of a father to the servant. 

The Greek term 7meAdrXev TedXevTav signifies that death was 
naturally inevitable. And the Centurion, in his great sorrow at 
his loss, thinks of the great Prophet of the Most High who is 
actually in Capharnaum. He may have heard of the cure of 
the leper, of the cure of the demonized man in the synagogue, 
of the cure of the paralytic let down through the roof. Even 
tidings may have reached him of the cure of the man in 
Jerusalem, at the Pool of Bethesda. 

But how shall he approach the great Prophet? He is an 
alien. What right has he to receive anything from the Prophet 
of the Jews? ‘Then he thinks of leading men among the Jews 
who are friendly to him. He will ask them to intercede for 
him with the great Prophet; that through consideration for 
them, the Christ may have mercy on the infirm servant. 

The ancients of the Jews, eager to perform a kind office for 
the benefactor of their race, go readily, and with great 
earnestness address a petition to the Christ, to come down and 
heal the Centurion’s servant. 

It must be noted at this juncture that the Centurion did 
not express a wish, or entertain a hope, that Jesus Christ should 
come in person to his dwelling. We must hold this, or his 
subsequent words and action involve a contradiction. But the 
ancients of the Jews, in their eagerness to procure for him the 
benefit, directly asked Jesus to come to the domicile of the sick 
man. 

At this point a grave difficulty confronts us, to make the 
account of Luke accord in substance with the account of 
Matthew. Indeed, so weighty is this difficulty that some have 
judged that the two Evangelists do not treat of the same event. 

The chief point of divergency between the Evangelists is 
in the fact that Matthew declares that the Centurion himself 
approached Jesus, and asked of him the cure of his servant ; 
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whereas Luke informs us that the Centurion, reputing himself 
unworthy to approach Jesus, sent a delegation of the ancients 
of the Jews to ask the benefit from Jesus. 

The writers of the New Testament in describing words or 
events are only concordant in the substance of the narration. 
They used their human faculties in acquiring their data, and 
relied upon their memory to reproduce what they had seen and 
heard. Now the Holy Ghost by the divine influx of inspiration 
did not put the words ready made into their mouths, nor 
exempt their human faculties from the limitations proper to 
their nature. Divine inspiration effected that they all in 
_ their own words and manner of speech should communicate the 
substance of the message. In this they could not err. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and Paul.describe the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and every one differs from the others in the 
words, though they agree in the substantial truth. ‘They were 
perfectly free in the choice of words, and the arrangemeut of 
the details, provided that they conveyed the basic truth which 
it was the mind of God to deliver to man. So in the present 
instance, the substantial truths of the narration are the petition 
of the Centurion, his humility and faith, and the effect wrought 
by Jesus. These are given us in substance by both writers, 
although Luke is the more accurate in describing the details. 
We shall see that at some juncture of the event, the Centurion 
spoke face to face with Jesus and manifested the grand qualities 
of humility, and faith which won the commendation and the 
benefit from Jesus. It is also true that a petition was directed 
to Jesus from the Centurion. Matthew takes these data and 
succinctly groups them together, being mainly intent to bring 
out the dogmatic and moral import of the event. Luke, in 
conformity with his general plan expressed in his proem, is 
careful to give the order of succession of the elements of the 
event. 

Inasmuch as the substance of Matthew’s account is in 
Luke, together with a more accurate statement of details, we 
shall follow point by point the text of Luke. 

Jesus had granted the petition of the Jews who came to 
plead for the Centurion’s servant, and he was returning with 
them, when tidings were brought to the Centurion that the 
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great Prophet was coming to his house. And the Centurion is 
troubled at this, reputing himself unworthy of such a great 
honor. Hastily summoning some of his friends, he goes out to 
meet Jesus, to declare that he had not asked a personal visit 
from him. The account of Luke seems to imply that the 
Centurion’s words were delivered to Jesus by the Centurion’s 
friends, and there is recorded in Luke no personal address of 
Jesus to the Centurion. But Matthew’s account gives such 
prominence to the Centurion’s declaration to Jesus, and also 
brings out in such strong relief the address of Jesus to the 
Centurion, that we are forced to believe that a personal 
interview took place between Jesus and the Centurion, while 
Jesus was on his way to the bedside of the sick man. The 
order of events seems to be that the Centurion himself 
accompanied the second delegation of friends who went to meet 
Jesus. The Centurion feeling unworthy to personally approach 
Jesus employs the friendly offices of these to declare his will to 
the Christ. But in the affair it is brought about in some way 
that Jesus and the Centurion meet face to face, and the texts of 
both Evangelists record the words of the interview that took piace 
between them. These words constitute the grand leading 
theme of the whole event, and it is with these that we have 
now mainly to deal. 

The first proposition of the Centurion expresses a deep 
sense of humility. No soul can be acceptable to God without 
this virtue. It disposes the soul to receive the operation of 
divine grace, and its defect shuts the way of access to God in 
the soul. The defect of humility lost Heaven to the angels. 
Humility is wisdom. It is the wise recognition of the nature 
of the creature and the nature of the Creator, and the fixed 
relations that exist between them. Humility is not opposed to 
greatness of soul, but it is opposed to falsehood and pompous 
self-conceit. It is not humility to try to convince one’s self 
that one has not gifts of body or mind which really exist. It 
is not against humility to rejoice in the consciousness of the 
possession of such gifts. It is humility to recognize that, 
though these attributes of one’s being may seem grand to 
human eyes, compared to the attributes of. God, they are 
nothing. It is humility to recognize that what we can not 
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understand is not therefore false; to recognize that our 
intellects are limited, and God’s truth is infinite. Thousands 
are going away from Christ, and staying away from Christ for 
the reason that a defect of humility moves them to reject that 
which they can not understand. Perhaps unconsciously to 
themselves they have given to their finite intellects an equality 
with the infinite God. No man thus minded can come at the 
truth or hold to the truth: ‘God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble.” . 
It is not against humility to love one’s self; man must love 
himself. But it is against humility to love one’s self 
- exclusively; to lay claim to a preeminence that is an usurpation. 
Pride is a terrible sin; because it assails in a measure the 
sovereignty of God, and attacks the plan of God. Humility 
moves a man to accept cheerfully the wise decrees of God. 
Humility is truth: pride is falsehood. It is not the object of 
humility to abase us; it is to raise us. The true elevation, the 
essential, eternal elevation is the elevation of merit, the elevation 
of virtue. 

Nobility of origin, intellectual power, wealth, are nothing 
before God. What is the birth of a creature of earth before God 
who made the angels? What is genius before God who is infinite 
mind? who comprehends eternity and infinity? What is wealth 
before God who made the world? Evidently nothing. Whatever 
we have of good, and whatever goodness may be in us came to us 
from God. Hence does St. Paul say: ‘— and what hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? but if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?”—I. Cor. IV. 7. 

Humility stills the wild passion of egotism in man, and 
sobers him, so that he can hear the voice of God. So great was 
the world’s need of humility that “Christ Jesus, being in the 
form of God, counted it not a thing to be grasped to be equal 
to God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross.” 

| This is the grand model of humility. No being could be 
higher; no being could descend so low. If humility entails 
renunciation, think of the grand renunciation of the Son of 
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God. How eagerly we clutch at every right, honor, or 
privilege which we think due us from any title? And yet the 
Son of God who had the right as man to the honor due the Son 
of God, laid aside this right, and died naked on a cross between 
two crucified thieves, mocked and insulted by the lowest rabble 
of Jerusalem. If any man takes from-us the least honor or 
advantage how we resent it? And Jesus voluntarily emptied 
himself of the glory of his Father, yea, and did thus to teach 
us the great lesson of humility. Jesus invites us to follow him, 
and the following of him implies the doing of the things that 
he did, and he was supremely humble. 

The Lord Jesus possessed an essential inherent right to be 
honored as man as the coequal Son of God. He could have 
asserted this right, and could have received justly this honor. 
And he made himself the lowest of all. We have no essential 
right to anything. We are essentially dependent, dependent on 
God for the very act that holds our being from falling into the 
awful void of absolute nothingness, and we would be proud. 
It is no condescension on our part to be humble, for we have 
nothing absolutely our own; we exist only by the good pleasure 
of God. 

This conception of humility needs not destroy grand 
aspirations. There is a greatness for the creature, which may 
be lawfully sought after and possessed. We are only forbidden 
to long for a greatness that is founded on falsehood and 
usurpation. The greatness of truth, of moral goodness, the 
greatness which God judges to be greatness is open tous. We 
have an infinite world of achievements open to us, where we 
may realize all the best longings of human nature. The 
achievements of that world will bear the scrutiny of God, the 
test of eternity. No limit is set to the heights to which we 
may ascend. There are no disappointments in that world, no 
fallacious hopes. We shall inevitably receive that for which 
we have labored, and the greatness of the prize will be 
proportioned to the greatness of the endeavor. 

It is good to have grand aspirations; it is good to reach up 
to something grand and noble. Pride distorts this reaching up 
of the soul, and directs it to the false, ephemeral baubles of this 
world; humility simply directs the soul’s course aright, and 
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makes it fasten itself to a good worthy of the high nature 
of man. Pride is the vice of mean, superficial souls. Truly 
great men are always humble. Great wisdom and knowledge 
open a man’s mind to realize what he is, what nature is, and 
what the God of nature is. "They impress on a man’s soul how 
limited are his attributes in comparison to what is in nature 
and above nature. 

It is said of Socrates that he went forth one morning from 
his tent, seated himself, and became absorbed in thought. The 
sun rose and set. The voices of a thousand men encompassed 
him. The horsemen filed past into the plain; the hum and © 
bustle of an army resounded through the day. But the sage 
moved not. And when the philosophers of Greece bade him 
speak, after the long meditation, he answered them: ‘‘ What 
do you know?” 

Yea, children of men, what do ye know? Ye have passed 
over the seas; ye bring over the submissive surface of the deep 
the wealth of many lands. Ye have tracked the stars, and ye 
write down beforehand their occultations, their disappearance 
and their return. ‘The earth trembles at the shock of your 
engines of war; the lightning’s subtle force is your servant. 
This knowledge and these achievements seem mighty to man, 
but do they solve the enigma of human life? What do you 
know of yourself? of your destiny? of eternity? of whence we 
have come, and whither we are going? Every man who relies 
on reason, stops here, and can go no farther. It is the limit of 
human intelligence. ; 

But is it therefore all dark? By no means; not by the 
light of unaided reason, not by the sages of Greece; but by the 
light which descended from Sinai and from Calvary, and by the 
word which came from on high through the shepherds of Israel, 
has the mystery of human life been cleared up as far as the 
nature of our present life demands. 

Finally, the virtue of humility ought greatly to be 
practised on account of the promises of God to the humble, and 
God’s denunciations of the proud. Christ says by the mouth 
of Luke XIV. 18: ‘“— who humbleth himself shall be 
exalted.” Again by Matthew XVIII. 4: ‘Whosoever shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the greatest in 
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the kingdom of Heaven.” Eternal greatness is directly 
proportionate to earthly humility. The inspired author of 
the Book of the Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach thus 
says XXXV. 21: “The prayer of him that humbleth 
himself shall pierce the clouds.” Solomon saith, Prov. 
XXIX. 23: “A man’s pride shalk bring him low; but 
the humble man shall obtain honor.” The Holy Ghost 
speaks by the mouth of Judith, IX. 16: ‘—nor from 
the beginning have the proud been acceptable to thee: but 
the prayer of the humble and the meek hath always pleased 
thee”). St. Peter tsaith, I> Vie5 + o«Vea, all” of you; gad 
yourselves with humility, to serve one another: for God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. Humble 
yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God, that he 
may exalt you in due time.” Humility brings God near; pride 
drives him away. 

After the created humanity of Jesus Christ, the most 
perfect of God’s creatures is the Mother of God; and she stands 
before the world matchless in her humility, and gives expression 
to the greatness of this virtue in her everlasting canticle: ‘He 
hath put down princes from their thrones, and hath exalted 
them of low degree.” 

Thus we shall ever find it. Those who have most cause 
to glory, are least inclined to do it. This may be illustrated by 
a simple example. If we look upon a field of ripened grain, 
we shall see certain heads standing stiffly upright, and others 
drooping low. On examination we shall find that the drooping 
heads contain fine plump kernels of grain, and many of them, 
while the heads that thrust themselves ambitiously above the 
others contain only chaff, or a few shrunken and _ shriveled 
kernels. 

Solomon declares, Prov. XI. 2, that “with the humble is 
wisdom,” and (Prov. XV. 33) that “before honor goeth 
humility.” The Lord has promised to humble the proud, and 
exalt the humble, and he will doit. ‘The saints of God have 
all been humble, and the greatest saints have been the most 
humble. Humility is an evidence that a man has a mind large 
enough to rise above the vain glory and pomp of the world, 
and apprehend the true and immutable glory which God is 
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willing to give to his creature. The wisest of the Greeks 
acknowledged that his title to be called a wise man lay in the 
fact that he knew that he knew nothing. 

The great question now to be addressed to our soul is: 
Are we humble? ‘Humility is one of the most difficult of 
virtues, both to attain and to ascertain. It lies close upon the 
heart itself, and its tests are exceedingly delicate and subtle.” 
The ancients had not the idea, and had no word to express it. 
The term “humilitas” with the Latin people was a term of 
reproach. Many counterfeit humility. They affect a low 
position, while they cherish an idea of their own importance. 
They will condescend to an inferior, because it is an evidence 
of good breeding, and the eye of man will approve it. It is. 
modesty, a winning virtue, a gracious charm of deportment. It 
inspires propriety in deportment, refinement in conduct. It is 
perfectly compatible with pride, for there is no interior 
abdication of what pride may move a man to repute himself to 
be. True humility is to relinquish in our very heart of heart 
the false idea of the importance of self; not relinquish the idea 
of the importance of self, but the false zdea of the importance 
and prerogatives of self, to feel our true rank and place in the 
scale of being. 

But greater than the humility manifested by the 
Centurion’s words is the faith of his soul by them revealed. 
The Lord Jesus had consented to go down to his house, and 
was in fact on the way thither, when the centurion meets him, 
and says in effect: ‘Why should you go down to my house? 
The infinitude of thy power is not subject to space. Thou 
needest not go to the place where the effect is to be wrought, 
for thy power filleth the universe. I come at a partial 
realization of thy power by contrasting it with mine. I am 
a man clothed with a little authority, a mere subaltern 
in the army. My power is subordinate, limited, small. But 
yet I am obeyed by my soldiers and servants. But thou 
art the sovereign Lord of Heaven and earth. Above thee 
there is no higher power, and with thee is all power. And 
as I, poor, weak man, can command, and obtain obedience, 
much more canst thou command the universe and all its. 
forces, and be obeyed.” 
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The words convey one of the finest expressions of faith 
ever uttered. Jesus was a reader of hearts, and he saw that the 
words were a true expression of the man’s thought, and turning 
to the throngs that followed him he openly proclaimed that the 
faith of this alien was greater than he had found in Israel. 

The Lord here compares like with like. Hence there is 
no question of comparing the faith of the centurion with the 
faith of the Blessed Virgin. Hers was greater. No mere 
creature of earth can rightly be compared to her in any 
perfection. By her matchless prerogative of Mother of God, 
she, in a certain sense, left the plane of ordinary creatures; and 
when men are compared with men, she is exempt and raised 
above the subjects of comparison. "The Lord therefore merely 
says that in his public life among the chosen people of God, he 
had found no faith so firm and absolute as that possessed and 
proclaimed by the Centurion. 

Both Evangelists concur in declaring that Jesus wondered, 
eOavpacer, at the sublime faith of the Centurion. Wonder isa 
feeling arising from the perception of something new, strange 
and unknown. Preceding knowledge of anything precludes 
wonder thereat. Now as Christ possessed all knowledge, it, at 
first sight, seems strange that he should wonder at this faith. 
But we must remember that the men who wrote down this 
event had not the intention to employ dialectical subtilties. 
They wrote plain words, according to the vulgar conception of 
things. What they wished to say was that the look, words, and 
general bearing of Jesus indicated surprise. Neither does this 
indicate simulation in Jesus. The event in very truth was of 
a nature to cause wonder. The faith was marvellous, and the 
man was an alien. The divine harmony between the divine 
and human natures in the person of Jesus Christ allowed the 
human nature to act naturally, and acting naturally it. 
marvelled at the actual existence of a truth that by infused 
knowledge was already known by the soul of Christ. It is not 
enough to say that this is hard to understand; it is zmposszble 
to understand. It is a part of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

Jesus now utters a terrible prophecy. The faith of the 
Centurion was a noble specimen of the faith which the cause of 
Christ was to receive among the gentile nations. And as the 
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Lord by his omniscience looked down through the ages of time, 
he saw, and foretold the formation of the Church throughout 
the gentile world, and the reprobation of the Jews. 

The designation of the Orient and the Occident as the 
places whence the many should come to sit in the kingdom 
of Heaven, simply means the nations of the earth in 
contradistinction to the chosen people whose proper land was 
Palestine. 

Yahveh founded in Abraham and his seed the chosen 
people of the first alliance. Abraham by his great faith merited 
to be considered the father of all believers. His son Isaac and 
grandson Jacob were also faithful to the covenant of Yahveh, 
and the promises made to Abraham were confirmed to them. 
To them was promised an inheritance, and after centuries of 
waiting it was given. But this earthly inheritance was only a 
type of the everlasting inheritance which these were to receive. 
It is true, that at the time that Christ spoke, not even these 
holy patriarchs had been admitted to the Beatific Vision, for 
Christ was the first-born of the dead. But these fathers of 
Israel were entitled to Heaven, and their detention in Limbo 
could not have been a state of punishment. They simply had 
to wait for Christ to open the way to Heaven. Hence Christ 
speaks of them as though they were already in Heaven. His 
words canonize these three holy men. It was a forcible way to 
address a Jew. ‘They gloried in their Abrahamic origin, while 
they were totally deficient in that which made Abraham the 
“friend of God.” And Jesus says to them: ‘By faith the 
nations of the world shall become the children of Abraham, as 
Isaac himself was begotten not by the way of human 
generation, but by a miracle wrought in virtue of faith. And 
ye who glory in that ye are of the seed of Abraham, ye who by 
birth had a right to the kingdom of God, ye by unbelief shall 
lose that right, and ye shall be cast into hell, where shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

It is certain that the Lord here speaks of hell. He 
represents the kingdom of Heaven under the figure-of a banquet 
where the elect of all the nations of the earth sit with the holy 
patriarchs of Israel. Outside is dark and horrid. And the 
children of Israel, who would enter that banquet, are cast forth 
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into the night of eternal death. And the figure represents that 
forth from that awful darkness come weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. The weeping indicates the pain of that existence; the 
gnashing of the teeth denotes the despair of the damned. 

Awful words,—eternity! hell! We shall reserve for a 
future place in our work to treat fully.of hell; we shall here 
speak now of the exemplary lesson of the faith of the Centurion. 
It obtained its object. The Centurion had shown great faith in 
believing that the physical presence of Jesus was not necessary 
to work the desired effect. Jesus rewards such faith by healing 
the sick man in the specific way expressed by the Centurion. 
He went not down to the place where the sick man lay, but 
spoke the word, and they who had come out from the house of 
the Centurion, going back, found that the servant was healed in 
the hour in which Jesus had spoken the word. 

Jesus makes the faith of the Centurion the measure of the 
effect: ‘‘— as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” 
This sentence of Jesus is also aimed to teach a grand moral 
lesson. God deals with us as he finds the heart. He gives 
redemption gratis; he gives graces gratis; but he must have 
some return for these benefits ; and the degree of our cooperation 
will be the measure of God’s rewards. Knowing this, why are 
we content with so little of what God loves in the human soul? 
Why care we not more to grow in faith? for as we have 
believed, so will it be done to us. If our faith has been scanty 
and poor, the reward of God can not be grand and full. 

There is some profit in comparing this Centurion’s conduct 
with the conduct of that king’s officer whose son was healed at 
Capharnaum.—John IV. 46—54. ‘The Centurion was anxious 
to relieve Jesus of the necessity of going to the sick man, 
declaring that it would suffice if Jesus would command the 
illness to depart from the absent man; the king’s officer is 
importunate in his demands that Jesus should come down 
quickly. The king’s officer had less faith than the Centurion. 
He believed in a measure, but his faith did not reach the 
grandeur of conceiving Jesus as the absolute Lord of the 
universe, obeyed by the mighty forces of all nature, as a man in 
authority is obeyed by his servants. Jesus granted the request 
in both cases; but his treatment of both men is different. To 
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the king’s officer he revealed the weakness of his faith, when he 
declared. “Unless ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe’; whereas he extols the faith of the Centurion above 
that of all the people of Israel. Christ worked both miracles ; 
but that in favor of the king’s officer was for the purpose of 
strengthening a weak imperfect faith; while the cure of the 
Centurion’s servant was a reward of a perfect faith. 

No other virtue has received in the Gospels the encomiums 
and promises given to faith. This is just and right. Faith is 
life, supernatural life. The other virtues are vital acts 
proceeding from the vital principle faith. It would be as 
possible for a corpse to walk, or speak, or think, as for a man 
devoid of faith to please God and merit Heaven. Hence does 
St. Paul say that ‘‘without faith it is impossible to please God.” 
And the Prophet says: ‘The just man shall live by faith.” 
Faith is not the whole of the spiritual life; but it is the vital 
principle on which all the spiritual life is built. Now in the 
living organism we find that where the vital spirits abound, 
there is much energy,—an ability, and a disposition to act. So 
it is with the soul. Where faith is strong, good deeds will 
abound. Love will be strong; because faith makes of God and 
Heaven a living thought. It is true that a man can have 
within him a strong principle of life, and yet waste his life. 
He can have the power to act, and yet sit down lazily and do 
nothing. So it is with faith, A man can waste his 
supernatural life. Such would be the man who believed, and 
yet did not execute the good deeds which are necessary for 
salvation. Hence it is an article of Catholic doctrine that faith 
can exist without the other elements of righteousness; but the 
proposition is not convertible. A man can not live in the 
supernatural order without faith. 

Now faith being such an excellent thing, it is one of the 
strange mysteries of this curious existence of ours, that we give 
no more attention to have faith, and to preserve faith. A great 
cause of lack of faith is voluntary ignorance. Faith can not be 
had without a certain application of the mind. Few of us give 
serious thought to know God as we may best apprehend him in 
this world. With the many, the few elementary truths instilled 
into the mind in early childhood are all the religious capital 
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that they possess. With this slight provision they go out upon 
the great sea of the world’s life, to be buffeted by the waves of 
falsehood and sin, and soon there is discoverable in them 
evidence that the principles of the world have invaded their 
soul. The world of the soul becomes an abstraction. Faith 
teaches that the great thought of huinan life should be: God 
is;andIam. But they substitute the falsehood: Matter is ; 
and pleasure is pleasant. Faith teaches that everything that 
comes to an end is worthless to the human soul, because it can 
not come to an end; and these worldly Christians in all things 
give precedence to the concerns of this life. Faith teaches that 
fifty years hence all things to which we now give time and 
thought and labor will have passed like the baseless fabric of a 
dream, and we shall be alone before God, and before us 
eternity; and these men cling to the prizes of this present 
life, as though they were the supreme good. When we 
contrast the service which the world receives, with the service 
which God receives, we wonder how God can be pleased with 
his people. 

Tell me, O Christian, is there any leading theme of your 
life which receives so little living thought as the God who 
created you? You perhaps attend divine worship on Sunday, 
and you say prayers; but is there a soul-communion between 
God and you? Do you live with a consciousness that you are 
always in the divine presence? Do you not perhaps like Israel 
honor God only with your lips, or perhaps like the Athenians, 
build an altar to the unknown God? Your grandest attribute 
is mind. Without that you were as the beast of the field. The 
noblest act of the mind is to know God, and yet you know him 
not. You prefer the low plane, where you and the brute meet 
on a common level, to the estate of angels. The poor savage of 
this land gave to the white explorers purest gold in exchange 
for painted tinsel and hollow glass: and you do worse; you 
give God, Heaven, eternal life, for the transient things which 
pass like the snow before the face of the sun. 

Men live as though this world were the grand reality, and 
their religion only a dream, or an untruth. The thoughts of 
such men will be what Plato calls mortal thoughts; they will 
be bounded by the horizon. 
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The world was always the enemy of the elect; but its 
prevalence has grown greatly since the thought and labor of 
man have invented so many things that increase sensible 
pleasure. And we who are commanded to hate this reprobate 
world, really love it, and live its life, while we weakly hold to 
Christ at the same time. We have no faith or a very weak 
faith, because our way of life generates in our souls conditions 
which render a being incapable of faith. Faith is not of our 
making. It is God’s best gift to man; but we have control of 
the conditions which foster it, or exclude it. 

And these defects, of which I speak, are found in Catholics. 
Of the condition of non-Catholics, let one of their own teachers 
make the arraignment. ‘For a very large class,” he says, “the 
Church furnishes opportunity for a pleasant social life, which is 
in no way different from the social life of amiable intelligent 
people out of the Church ; that is, there is nothing distinctively 
religious about it. For this class all the barriers and 
distinctions between the Church and the world have been 
removed. Church work for them, in all its forms, is a kind of 
sacred amusement. Public worship, with its pulpit oratory, 
and modern Church music is an esthetic entertainment. They 
have developed a religion which is not religious. They have 
learned how to be Christians, according to their meaning, 
without self-denial, or any abridgment of the pleasures, pursuits, 
or ambitions of people who acknowledge no _ religious 
obligations. . . . . They do not believe the creeds which 
they subscribe when they join the church, and generally make 
no secret afterward of their doubt or disbelief respecting various 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity.” 

Such religion can move a man to no act of self-renunciation. 
They practise religion simply because it heightens the 
enjoyment of this life. Morality and social propriety add to 
the refined pleasures of this life; and thus they content 
themselves with the natural order, having no thought or desire 
of a supernatural order. As the means of physical enjoyment 
and social comfort increase, the thought and desire of the 
supernatural dies out of society, and the world of the senses 
absorbs all man’s thought. Such is the world in which we 
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A perverse world, a dangerous world. And from Heaven 
“And be not fashioned 


live. 
comes the warning voice of Paul: 
according to this world.” 

Faith enters into the life of man like the purest sunlight 
amidst the mist and fogs of this low land. And when it is 
strong and right, it lights up man’s whole life, banishes the 
gloom of sorrow and death, and emancipates him from the 
serfdom of matter. 

Very wisely the Church in her liturgy places the noble 
words of the Centurion in the mouth of the believing Christian 
who receives under the forms of bread and wine the glorified 
body and blood of the Incarnate God. Happy the Christian 
who, while he utters these words, conceives in his heart the 
faith aud humility of the Centurion. 
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iz. And it came to pass 11. Kai éyévero év to é€fs, 


soon afterwards, that he went 
to a city called Naim; and his 
disciples went with him, and a 
great multitude. 


12. Now when he drew 
near to the gate of the city, 
behold, there was carried out 
one that was dead, the only 
son of his mother, and she was 
a widow: and much people of 
the city was with her. 


13. And when the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion on 
her, and said unto her: Weep 
not. 


14. And he came nigh and 
touched the bier: and the 
bearers stood still. And he 
said: Young man, I say unto 
thee: Arise. 
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15. And he that was dead 
sat up, and began to speak. 
And he gave him to his 
mother. 


16. And fear took hold on 
all: and they glorified God, 
saying: A great prophet is 
arisen among us: and God 
hath visited his people. 


17. And this report went 
forth concerning him in the 
whole of Judzea, and all the 
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region round about. 


In the eleventh verse we find the reading év ro é&js in A, 
cer CG. Fete Re UV, ose Ts SAS etal cN*; Co De Kas 
S, U, et al. have év 7m é&js. ‘Though the second reading has in 
its favor the authority of the Syriac, Gothic, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, we are persuaded, from intrinsic and 
extrinsic evidence, that the first reading is to be preferred. In 
the eleventh verse many codices add txavo/: it is omitted by &, 
Beeb; Ff, L, and Z. 

The name of the city, near whose gates this event took 
place, is written in the Greek text Naiv. No such city is 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It seems more probable that 
the name of the city was Dys from DY3, signifying that which 
is beautiful. ‘The site of the city must have been in Galilee: 
all the preceding and subsequent narration deals with the 
Savior’s work in Galilee. The tradition of the East assigns as 
the site of this miracle a little village at the foot of the northern 
slope of the little Hermon. The village is distant from 
Nazareth a journey of about two hours and a quarter on 
horseback. It consists of a few wretched huts of semi-savage 
creatures. The Franciscans have erected here a chapel upon 
the traditional site of the miracle. 

We have now to examine the miracle in all its bearings, to 
determine its full significance, and the motives which the Lord 
had in view in performing it. 
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In the first place, let us examine the circumstances of the 
miracle. It is in a public place before the gates of the city. 
Doubtless the city of Naim of that day was far different from 
the Naim of to-day. Great multitudes of the city were in the 
funeral cortege; for the hearts of the people were moved with 
pity for the widow bereft of her only son. Many disciples of 
the Lord were there also. The man was dead. Many had seen 
him die; multitudes had seen him after death. The usages 
and customs of the Jews had been observed in his obsequies. 
They had mourned over him, prepared him for burial; and now 
they were on the way to bury him. The Lord had not been in 
the city; he came upon the procession by chance; there could 
have been no collusion with intent to defraud. 

The multitudes following the corpse and the disciples of 
the Lord were competent witnesses of the fact. It is certain 
that in the divine wisdom it was so disposed that this great 
number of witnesses should be present at the miracle; for it was 
to be one of the great proofs of the divinity of Christ and 
therefore it must be incontestable. By divine prevision the 
Savior so regulated his action that the event, which happened 
by chance as far as depended on second causes, was by him 
ordained to a definite object. 

Then we must look at the circumstances that invest the 
objects of Christ’s merciful action. It is a scene well calculated 
to evoke in man the feeling of pity and compassion. In fact, it 
seems that the singularly sad character of the event caused to 
assemble such a large portion of the city’s inhabitants. The 
only son of a widow was dead. Surely that weeping woman 
was an object of pity. Helpless, aged, and alone, she was left 
to drag out her years, pining over her buried hopes. 

Death at all times is sad and terrible, but there are times 
when attendant circumstances make it doubly so; and the death 
of this widow’s son was certainly one of the saddest of deaths, 

In all the Lord’s miracles there is a grand uatural fitness 
in the subjects chosen. While ordaining the actions to prove 
his divinity, he, at the same time, chose to act at such times, 
when men might see the eminent wisdom and mercy displayed 
in the effects wrought. The event was of a nature to move 
men to the grand feelings of mercy; and the Lord of the 
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universe stood there with a human heart filled with the highest 
possible degree of the feelings of love and mercy. With him 
was power over life and death. By exercising his power he 
could take away the widow’s grief, and, at the same time, give 
conclusive proof to the world that he was the Son of God. Of 
course, the last mentioned motive was principal, but it 
cooperated harmoniously with the promptings of the Lord’s 
supereminent mercy. 

Thus minded, the Lord approaches the weeping mother 
and says: ‘Weep not.” 

The Lord’s words are not like the words of men. The 
words of men are often hollow, meaningless, uttered for effect. 
Or even if they are honestly and sincerely uttered, they can 
console no deep sorrow, for they have not back of them the 
power to execute the wish expressed. But when the Lord says: 
‘“Weep not”, he conveys to the person addressed the consolation 
that the cause of sorrow is abolished. Not to all who follow 
him does he address these words of consolation by direct 
message, but to all the elect he has promised such effect to be 
wrought in that better future estate which awaits them: 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun strike upon them, nor any heat: for the Lamb 
who is in the midst of the throne shall be their shepherd, and 
shall guide them unto fountains of waters of life; and God 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes.’—Apoc. St. 
John, VII. 16.’ 

There are souls destined to wait even till that time before 
the Lord shall comfort them ; but the comforting is inevitable, 
if one remains faithful to Christ. Such an effect is well worth 
the waiting for a lifetime to obtain. 

And Jesus placed his hand gently on the shrouded form 
lying on the bier. The unusual majesty of his divine presence 
caused the bearers to stop. All eyes were turned on Jesus. 
Many of that assemblage had heard before of the works of the 
great prophet of Nazareth, but he had not hitherto raised 


any dead. 

It must be borne in mind that the Jews, in the time of 
Christ, used no sarcophagus or coffin in the burial of the dead. 
The cadaver was embalmed, and invested with its winding-sheet. 
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It was then placed on the bier, a pail was laid over it, and thus 
it was borne to the place of burial. The grave consisted of an 
excavation in the earth, usually on the side of a hill, having an 
opening large enough to admit the body and its bearers. The 
interior of the excavation was made larger, and furnished with 
ledges wide enough to sustain the recumbent body. Very often 
natural caves were used for the birial places of the dead. 
Thus Abraham bought the cave of Machpelah fora place of 
burial. When the funeral cortege was come to the opening of 
the excavation or cave, the pall was removed, and the body, 
enveloped in its winding-sheet, was introduced into the tomb, 
and laid on one of the ledges. It was arranged decently on the 
ledge, the bearers withdrew, and a stone was rolled upon the 
opening, closing it up. The body was soon decomposed; its 
elements returned to nature, and the white bones were left on 
the ledge. Into many of these caves one may enter now, and 
see these bleached and crumbling bones, which have lain there 
for indefinite generations. 

What a splendid preparation for a miracle! ‘The occasion, 
the subject, and the circumstances were fitting. The witnesses 
were there, and the theme was such that the act would leave a 
lasting impression on their minds. 

Jesus directly addresses the prostrate form of the youth: 
“Young man, I say to thee: Arise. And he that was dead sat 
up, and began to speak.” 

The Evangelist is careful to declare that the widow’s son 
spoke; thereby to give evidence that he was restored to the 
actual possession of all his powers of body and mind. And 
Jesus delivered him to his awe-stricken mother. The miracle 
had its legitimate effect. The people recognized that Jesus 
acted in the power of God, and the report was spread abroad 
through all the country round about. But that was not the 
only effect. ‘The fact and its lesson have been operating in the 
world ever since. ‘They remain for all the generations of men 
an absolute proof that Jesus is the Son of God. 

How lightly the words sound on our lips! We learned it 
in childhood; we have never questioned it. We profess it in 
the creed every morning and every evening. But how few of 
us realize what such truth really imports to us? Jesus is the 
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Son of God, and he is also the Son of Mary, and he is my 
brother; he is the Son of God, and he has lived the life of man. 
It was good that God should give to the world the laws of 
righteousness; but it was better that God should live the perfect 
life of righteousness before the eyes of men, that the abstract 
law might be backed by its concrete reflection in the life of the 
perfect man. This Jesus did; not in a station high and 
unattainable to the mass of the people, but down on the plane 
of the poor, in the stable at Bethlehem, in the artisan’s 
workshop at Nazareth, in the wilderness with the wild beasts, 
eating a piece of bread at the well of Samaria, in the humble 
homes of the poor, preaching to poor peasants, and sharing their 
life. And he has asked us to follow him. He has not merely 
given us a system of commands to execute, but he has given us 
his divine life for a model of all that is good in human 
life. As the loving mother first tastes of the food that she 
administers to her babe, to see if it be in every way fit for the 
delicate being which she loves, so Jesus has first experienced 
all the weight and the bitterness of the things to be borne by 
his followers. 

The magnetism of Napoleon made men oblivious of 
danger, careless of life, patient amid fearful hardships, intensely 
energetic in action. And what was Napoleon? and what could 
he give his followers? A cruel, unscrupulous, ambitious man, 
upholding no moral principle; a man who left the starved and 
frozen bodies of his devoted followers strewn along the plains of 
Russia in that dreadful retreat from Moscow. And our leader 
is the Son of God, absolutely good, infinitely lovable, absolutely 
veracious, infinitely powerful. By every motive that ought to 
sway mind and heart he has merited my love of him, and 
devotion to his cause. His cause is infinitely just, infinitely 
merciful; it is the cause of all that is good against all that is 
wrong. He can not fail, for he has the power that made the 
universe, and I can not fail, if I follow him. I must suffer 
some things, it is true; because I am following a leader who 
carries a cross, and who conquers by the cross; and I am invited 
to do likewise. I can not fail; and every suffering is a victory 
under the standard of Jesus. 
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Christ has made to his followers brilliant promises. The 
mind of man is mighty in conception. Its range is vast. It 
can sweep across time and space, and create infinite creations in 
the ideal order; and yet: ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath 
prepared for them that love him.”—I. Cer. II. 9. 

If a man were to say: ‘The inhefitance of the followers of 
Christ, as set forth in the doctrine of Christ, is too grand to be 
credible, he would err; but yet his statement would be 
reasonable. But that a man should hold with firm faith what 
Christ is, and what Christ has promised to his followers, and yet 
remain indifferent and cold in his religious life, and live the life 
of the world, giving to the world the substance of his time and 
thought, and to religion the scraps and odd ends,—this is 
indeed a strange and fatal folly that has deeply invaded the 
lives of men. How many days have we spent of which we 
must truthfully say that in them we have not thought anything, 
or said anything, or done anything that made for Christ? We 
receive the doctrine of Christ early in life, we may never reject 
it, but we stow it away as a kind of sacred relic, and we live the 
life of the world, as though our hopes were in nowise different 
from those of the pagan. 

Another lesson which may legitimately be drawn from the 
present account is the immense benefit of the power of Jesus in 
its relation to us. Human life has many needs, and is exposed 
to many dangers. ‘The attainment of the kingdom of Heaven 
is a grand and arduous achievement. Many strong agencies are 
operating against us. The world is a strong opposing agency, 
Satan is a powerful adversary, and we are impeded by the 
perverse law of our own members. We can not succeed 
without help, and that help must come from Heaven through 
the Son of God. If we fail, we lose everything; and if we win 
we gain everything. It may be decided within a day what our 
eternity shall be. For every one of us this tremendous issue is 
pending. Every day we see around about us men dying, who 
have lost the aim of life, who have lost all. And what are we 
doing? living the life of the world, advocating the false views 
of an apostate world’s philosophy, planning and scheming for 
property or position, gratifying the senses, serving Mammon or 
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Belial. And we could have for the asking the friendship, the 
help, the protection of the Son of God. Verily we are worse 
than the base Indian who “throws a pearl away richer than all 
his tribe.” 

At our disposal is an infinite power, the power of the Son 
of God, the power that raised the widow’s son, the power that 
made Heaven and earth. If I dispose myself so that power can 
work for me, Iam saved, no being can prevent my salvation ; 
and my salvation means endless life and happiness above the 
power of thought in Heaven: and yet I am thinking of other 
things, and am a stranger to the Son of God, who died for me. 

Finally, as the widow’s son died, and was borne out to 
burial, so must I die, and be borne on that last sad journey. I 
can not hope that the Son of God will meet my funeral cortege, 
and say to me:. Arise. Many widows’ sons died in Judea 
while Christ was on earth, but to only one did he say: Arise. 
Christ’s object was not merely to prolong a human life, or to 
take away human sorrow. His object was to prove that he was 
the Son of God, that by that truth the world might be saved. 
For this grand scope, he selected a few fit subjects on which to 
operate, and the widow’s son was one of these. I can not 
expect a miraculous return to this life, but there will come a 
day when I shall hear his voice, “for the hour cometh in which 
all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth.”—John V. 28. I shall arise at his voice more essentially 
than did the widow’s son at Naim; for he arose, only to be 
preserved in life for some time longer, and then to die; but I 
shall arise to die no more. Shall I arise unto the resurrection 
of life or unto the resurrection of judgment? What am I doing 
now to insure the resurrection of life? O ye mortals, who love 
life, why prize ye not everlasting life? Ye, whose hearts are so 
fixed to a few brief years of a troubled, careworn life, can ye not 
fasten your hearts to that blessed life in which sorrow, pain, and 
death shall have no part? 
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1. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus had made an end 
of commanding his twelve dis- 
ciples, he departed thence to 
teach and preach in their 
cities. 

2. Now when John heard 
in the prison the works of the 
Christ, he sent by his disciples, 
and said unto him: 


3. Art thou he that cometh, 
or look we for another? 


4. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them: Go your way 
and tell John the things which 
ye do hear and see: 
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18. And the disciples of 
John told him of all these 
things. 
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19. And John calling unto 
him two of his disciples sent 
them to the Lord, saying: 
Art thou he that cometh, or 
look we for another? 


20. And when the men 
were come unto him, they said : 
John the Baptist hath sent us 
unto thee, saying: Art thou 
he that cometh, or look we for 
another ? 


21. Inthat hour he cured 
many of diseases and plagues 
and evil spirits; and on many 
that were blind he bestowed 
sight. 


22. And he anwered and 
said unto them: Go your way 
and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; the blind 
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5. The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good 
tidings preached to them. 


6. And blessed is he, who- 
soever shall find no occasion 
of stumbling in me. 


7. And as these went their 
way, Jesus began to say unto 
the multitudes concerning 
John, What went ye out into 
the wilderness to behold? a 
reed shaken with the wind? 


8. But what went ye out 
for to see? a man clothed in 
soft raiment? Behold, they 
that wear soft raiment are in 
king’s houses. 


9. But what went ye out 
to see? a prophet? Yea,I say 
unto you, and much more than 
a prophet. 

10. ‘This is he, of whom it 
is written: Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before 
thee. 


11. Verily I say unto you: 
Among them that are born of 
women there hath not arisen a 
greater than John the Baptist: 
yet he that is but little in the 
kingdom of Heaven is greater 
than he. 


SUS 


receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are - 
raised up, the poor have good 
tidings preached to them. 


23. And blessed is he, who- 
soever shall find no occasion 
of stumbling in me. 


24. And when the mes- 
sengers of John were departed, 
he began to say unto the mul- 
titudes concerning John, What 
went ye out into the wilderness 
to behold? a reed shaken with 
the wind? 

25. But what went ye out 
to see? a man clothed in soft 
raiment? Behold, they who 
are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in king’s 
courts. 

26. But what went ye out 
to see? a prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and much more than 
a prophet. 

27. This is he of whom it 
is written: Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before 
thee. 


28. Isay unto you: Among 
them that are born of women 
there is none greater than John: 
yet he that is but little in the 
kingdom of God is greater 
than he. 
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12. And from the days of 
John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence, and men of violence 
take it by force. 


13. For all the Prophets 
and the Law prophesied until 
John. 


14. And if ye are willing 
to receive it, this is Eliah, 


who is to come. 


15. He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 


16. But whereunto shall I 
liken this generation? It is 
like unto children sitting in 
the marketplaces, who call 
unto their fellows, 


17. And say: We piped 
unto you, and ye did not dance; 
we wailed, and ye did not 
mourn. 


18. For John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they 
say: He hath a devil. 


19. The Son of man came 
eating and drinking, and they 
say: Behold, a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners! And 
wisdom is justified by her 
children. 
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a9. And, all, the people 
when they heard, and the pub- 
licans, justified God, being bap- 
tized with the baptism of John. 


30. But the Pharisees and 
the lawyers rejected for them- 
selves the counsel of God, being 
not baptized of him. 


31. Whereunto then shall 
I liken the men of this genera- 
tion, and to what are they like? 


32., They. sare like ctinte 
children that sit in the market- 
place, and call one to another; 
who say: We piped unto 
you, and ye did not dance; we 
wailed, and ye did not weep. 


33. For John the Baptist is 
come eating no bread nor 
drinking wine; and ye say: 
He hath a devil. 

34. The Son of man is 
come eating and drinking ; and 
ye say: Behold, a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners! 


35. And wisdom is justified 
of all her children. 


There is an important variant in the second verse of the 


text of Matthew. 
paOnrav. 


&, B, C*, D, P, Z, A, 33, 124 have &a rap 
This is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott, and 
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Hort. It is also followed by the Syriac, Armenian and Gothic 
versions. We find the reading dvo rév pabytdv in C’, E, F, G, 
K, L, M, S$, U, V, X, P, I, et al. This reading is followed by 
some of the eitices of ie Vetus Itala, and by the Vulgate, 
Copti¢, and Ethiopian versions. Now we know from the 
parallel passage of Luke, VII. 19, that the disciples sent by 
John the Baptist to Christ were two. But still we believe that 
the original reading of Matthew was &d for the following 
reasons. If in the beginning the reading évo had stood in 
Matthew, no sciolist would have changed it. There would have 
been no motive to change the plain and concordant reading dvo 
into the harsh reading dd. But on the other hand, it is easy to 
see how the copyists seeing the harsh idiom da, and perceiving 
that it differed from Luke, corrected the fancied error, and made 
the texts agree. It is evident that the use of da in this 
predication is a Hebraism. 

In the eighth verse of Matthew we find padraxois tpatios 
ape ere KT, Me PS) Uy Vx Py A, Tl, etal Tis 
reading is followed by the Syriac versions, and by the Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopian, and Gothic versions. ‘Imaréou is omitted 
by &, B, D, Z, and 47, and this reading is followed by many 
codices of the Vetus Itala, by the Vulgate, and some Fathers. 
It is a matter of no importance, since the term must be 
understood where it is not expressed. 

In the ninth verse the order of the two terms is mpodyrnv 
ideiy in &*, B, Z. Origen and Chrysostom approve this 
reading, as also the critics Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In 
all the other authorities the order of the two terms is reversed, and 
their authority is corroborated by the parallel passage of Luke. 

In the tenth verse ydp is omitted by &, B, D, Z; it is 
expressed by all the other uncial codices. The other authorities 
are about equally divided for and against it. 

In the fifteenth verse B, D, 32 and K omit dxovew, 
Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort also omit it. The other 
authorities all retain it, and it is found in the parallel passages 
of Mark and Luke. 

In the sixteenth verse of Matthew, D has év 77 ayopa. This 
reading is followed by the Vetus Itala, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Armenian, Ethiopian and Gothic versions. The plural ayopais 


x 
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is found in B, &, Z, et al. In many codices we find in the same 
verse the reading trois érépus: in G, S, U, V, we find rots 
éraipows which is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian 
and Ethiopian versions. 

In the second member of the seventeenth verse many 
codices insert viv, but it is omitted by.&, B, D, and Z. 

In the 19th verse of Matthew a very important variant 
exists. The reading épywy is found in &, B*, and 124. It is 
followed by the Coptic and Peshito versions, and is endorsed by 
Tischendorf. 8B’, and nearly all the other uncial codices have 
téxvov, which is followed by the Vulgate, the Syriac of Cureton, 
the Gothic, the Ethiopian, and the best codices of the 
Armenian. This reading is also endorsed by Origen, 
Chrysostom, and other Fathers. We shall give our opinion of 
the various readings in the exegesis of the verse. . 

In the roth verse of the text of Luke, B, L, R, and Z have 
mpos Tov Kupiov: the others have mpos tov “Incotv. In the 
same verse, B I,, R, and Z have érepov, where the others have 
arov. 

In. the 28th; versevof Luké, A, E.G, Hs 0S)0U,; V, iy aoe 
et al., add mpodarns, and Bartiotov. ‘The Vulgate, Peshito, and 
Gothic versions follow this reading. In the 32nd verse of Luke 
B, &*, and 1 have the reading @ Aéye. This is endorsed by 
Westcott and Hort. The other codices have Aéyovtes or Kat 
Néyovow. 

The status of things which these passages of Scripture 
describe is plainly this. John is in prison by order of Herod 
Antipas. His earthly career is over. As we shall read later 
on, he will be murdered in that same prison, to please the whim 
of a dancing girl. We are firmly persuaded that it had been 
revealed to John that he was not to go forth from his prison 
alive. St. Paul’s approaching death was revealed to him; and 
we read that such revelation was made to very many other 
saints, and we believe a fortiori that it would be made to that 
exceedingly noble type of sainted manhood, John the Baptist. 
Moved by this prophetic knowledge, John is mainly concerned 
to affiliate his followers to the Christ, for whom he had been the 
herald. While things are thus with the Baptist, Jesus is 
conducting an intensely active career of preaching and 
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miracle-working in the cities of Galilee. These cities are called 
in the text of Matthew “their cities”; and the pronoun plainly 
refers not to the disciples, but to the men of Galilee. 

It is evident from the text, and also from Mark, VI. 21, 
that John was not kept close prisoner. His disciples were 
permitted to visit him, and from these he learns of the great 
works of the Lamb of God, whom he had baptized in the 
Jordan. Thereupon John elects two of his disciples, and sends 
them to Jesus to ask of him a plain definitive statement 
concerning his divinity: ‘Art thou he that is to come, or are 
we to look for another?”’ 

Very fitly is the Messiah called “he that is to come, o 
épxouevos.”” This term finds a scriptural basis in Genesis 
Dox... 105. Kzechiel, X35. 2734Ps: CXVIII. 26,,etes!) Bor 
centuries God’s predestined ones had looked forward to that 
coming one as the sole comforting hope in.a world given over 
to sin and death. 

We come now to the main point at issue: What was John’s 
motive in sending his disciples to ask Jesus the aforesaid 
question? This is one of the very difficult questions of the 
Gospels. A great deal has been written upon it, most of which it 
is neither pleasant nor profitable toexamine. We shall therefore 
only take up and examine some of the leading opinions. 

It was the opinion of Tertullian that John had fallen into 
the state of doubt concerning the character of Jesus, and that in 
the perplexity of his doubt, he sent this embassy to seek greater 
evidence from Jesus. Lamy and Mansel adopt this opinion, 
The common opinion of Protestant commentators is that John 
was sorely tried by temptations against faith during his long 
imprisonment; and they believe that the sending of the 
embassy is an evidence of his wavering. They point to the 
precedent of Moses, who after the grandest manifestations of 
God’s existence and power, after having conversed with Yahveh 
on Sinai, even he doubted in the striking of the rock in the 
desert. Schegg and Schanz, though they speak guardedly, 
seem to incline to this opinion. 

We deem it our first duty to refute this opinion, which 
seems to us false and pernicious, and which robs John of all the 
glory which by all proofs is the Baptist’s due. He was a man 
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sent by God to give testimony of the light; of what worth was 
his testimony, if he himself doubted? The Spirit of God told 
him that Jesus was the Christ, and the revelation had been 
confirmed by the descent of the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
dove at the baptism of Christ. On former occasions, when the 
disciples of John discussed with him the character of Jesus, 
there is no accent of doubt in his words, as he declares that 
Jesus is the bridegroom, and he himself only the friend of the 
bridegroom. And, moreover, the occasion that prompted John 
to send the embassy to Jesus was the intelligence of Jesus’ 
wonderful works, which had come to John in prison, and which 
was certainly of a nature to confirm his existing faith. Finally, 
the eulogy of John by Jesus himself, uttered after the departure 
of the embassy, would be absurd, if John had doubted. 
For doubt in the mind of John, after the evidence accorded him, 
would have been grievous sin; and Jesus could not have praised 
so highly any man who, at the very moment of receiving the 
praise, had given evidence of the most terrible doubt. 

The doubt of Moses furnishes no reasonable foundation for 
the aforesaid opinion. It is true that Moses was moved by 
some degree of doubt in striking the rock at the waters of 
Meribah. For this doubt he was not permitted to enter the 
promised land, but died in the Mountains of Moab. But in the 
first place, the doubt of Moses did not regard the existence of 
“God, or the existence of God’s attributes. But seeing the 
widespread iniquity of his people, he feared that perhaps 
Yahveh might not exercise his power in a miraculous way to 
give drink to an unbelieving people. It was one of those 
peculiar conditions of the mind which is compatible with full 
faith in all the essentials of religion. And Moses’ punishment 
was in reality slight. He fulfilled his mission, and God took. 
him before his entry into the promised land; but he saw that 
land, and knew that he had fulfilled his mission. His taking 
off before entering the land was a mere trifle. He had lived 
the full span of man’s life, and he was not rejected by God. 

Moses is a type of the Old Law; Palestine is a type of 
Heaven; Joshua is a type of Jesus the Redeemer. The Old 
Law conducted the chosen seed through the dreary desert of the 
centuries of paganism that preceded the Redemption, but it 
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could not bring man into a full possession of life. It stopped 
at the entrance to Heaven, and the second Joshua brought man 
through baptism, of which the Jordan is the type, into the 
inheritance of the sons of God. 

Now the case of John is different. Had he entertained the 
doubt of which they speak, he would have been guilty of a 
doubt which attacks the very foundation of the New Covenant; 
he would have been guilty of a doubt that would have rendered 
his mission abortive; for he was a voice sent by God to testify 
to men that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God; and if the 
voice itself became uncertain, how should it beget faith in 

others, while itself doubted? Wherefore we conclude that 

every attempt to expound the passage must admit as a first. 
principle that John the Baptist was not moved by any personal 
doubt concerning the Messiahship of Jesus Christ. 

There remains but one way to explain the action of John; 
and to comprehend it fully, let us in spirit place ourselves in 
the prison with John. Disciples have just come to him, and 
they relate the mighty works of Jesus of Nazareth. They have 
not John’s faith; they are perplexed to know what manner of 
man this prophet of Galilee is, who is eclipsing the glory of 
their master. There was always a certain party spirit in many 
of the disciples of John, which moved them to look with 
disfavor on the growing fame of Jesus. 

Now John’s career was practically over, and he knew it. 
He had been sent to draw men to Jesus, and he had fulfilled his 
mission well. His great aim now is to confirm his disciples in 
the following of Christ before leaving them. And _ he 
deliberates within himself how he may best accomplish that 
end. It is not enough that he knows that Jesus is the Son of 
God, he must make his followers firmly believe it. He has told 
them many a time and oft that such is the truth, but still they 
doubt. Perhaps they complain that Jesus has not clearly 
declared himself to be the Son of God. And John judges it 
best to send representatives of his followers to Jesus that they 
may have a definite proof that he is the Christ. 

John was not acquainted with all the designs of Jesus. 
They were but little together in life. The veil of mystery that 
enshrouded the life of the Son of God was only partially lifted 
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to John. He himself had evidence enough for his own personal 
faith, but he wished for more for his followers. He knew that 
to men sent to Jesus in his name, Jesus would disclose all that 
was necessary. If he said to them that Jesus was the Christ, 
his words, it is true, would have the weight of a testimony; but 
when we consider the infinite distance fhat separates earth from 
Heaven, and that this great distance is bridged over by faith 
alone, we must realize what strong supports that bridge must 
have. John could speak and testify to the truth, but the 
testimony of Christ ‘backed by the sensible and true avouch” 
of the disciples’ eyes would be stronger; and John simply sends 
them to the greater source of truth. John’s action is the action 
of a man absolutely sure of the issue; it is the action of a man 
impatient of the weakness of words to convey a truth, which 
possessed him, and which he would deliver to the whole world. 
In a word, we may conceive of the question being addressed to 
John by his disciples: ‘Is this Prophet of Galilee the promised 
Messiah?” And John answers: ‘Go to him in my name; see 
him, hear him; see his works, and ye shall nevermore doubt.”’ 
Finally, the action of John was providential, for it produced one 
more proof in that series of proofs upon which the faith of the 
world rests. 

We have next to deal with the conduct of Jesus towards 
John’s disciples. The more accurate synoptist Luke tells us 
that Jesus at the very time of the coming of the embassy had 
wrought many miracles of healing of all manner of human ills. 
Christ based the authenticity of his mission, and his claim to 
the Sonship of God, not merely upon words. Any man can 
speak words. His words were good, for no man ever spoke as 
he did speak, but he asked not the faith of the world on the 
strength of words alone. He told the world plainly whe he 
was, and his mission, and then he confirmed his claim by works 
which no man, nor no spirit can do, unless God be with him. 
Hence to the embassy of John he replies not by words, but asks 
them to receive the testimony of his deeds. Christ says to the 
disciples of John: “Go and relate to John what you have 
heard and seen.” What they had seen related to the works of 
which they had been present witnesses; what they had heard 
related to the things testified to by others who had been 
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eye-witnesses of them. It is quite probable that the Lord 
raised no dead to life before the eyes of these disciples: it is 
quite probable that no lepers were healed in their sight; but 
these deeds were done at other times, before many witnesses, 
and the knowledge of the deeds could be received from many 
fide digni witnesses. 

In Isaiah, XXXV. 5—6, it had been prophesied that by 
the power of the Messiah “the eyes of the blind should be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf should be unstopped”, that 
“the lame should leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.” By the proving force of his works Jesus proved to the 
~ embassy of John that he was the Christ of prophecy. 

Man desires to know truth, and labors to know truth. He 
will spend years of close persevering study to acquire the 
knowledge of a foreign tongue, or of the science of law or 
medicine, or of civil engineering. But he will not give an hour 
of serious, honest thought to learn aught of redemption through 
Jesus Christ. 

Three truths are paramount in the life of man: That God 
the creator exists: That the soul is immortal and destined for 
eternal life: And that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 
Much is dark and obscure in the life of man, but these truths 
are not obscure. Doubt which attacks these is wicked. The 
former two are confirmed by the third. It is the one eternal 
basic truth around which to aggregate and locate all high 
truths. No voice which has come to us from above is as clear, 
and certain as that of Jesus, and he has told us enough so that 
by the aid of faith we may follow him into life. 

Moreover, Jesus points out to the embassy of John the 
Baptist not alone the proofs of his mission, which had already 
been wrought, but the whole series of his wondrous works. 
Some of these they saw ; of some they heard from others ; more 
they would witness, and hear of afterward. What they saw 
and heard of was sufficient to hold them in faith till the 
subsequent miracles should confirm them in the belief that 
Jesus was the Son of God. Hence it is not necessary that Jesus 
at that time should have raised any dead. It was simply 
necessary that his deeds should attest the residence in him of a 
power that could raise the dead, and that this power should at 
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some time accomplish such effect. Jesus wished them simply 
to bear witness to the tenor of his public life, all of which they 
could not then know, but of which enough could be known to 
judge of the character of the whole. 

It is singularly moving that the Lord Jesus should wish 
the character of his life to be judged from his relations to the 
poor and afflicted. What a lesson tothe proud egotism of the 
world! Misery may so invade the life of man that every 
avenue of hope may be stopped save one. The most wretched 
of humanity, if he be turned away from sin, may look straight 
up to Heaven, and see in the merciful Redeemer his friend, a 
friend not oblivious of the pain and sorrow of the poor, but 
holding the best gifts in his hand to be given in a better 
existence, after the purifying fire of tribulation shall have 
purged away what was base alloy, and shall have left the pure 
gold. But on the contrary, how sad is the condition of the 
afflicted man who believes not? ‘The present world has turned 
against him. No vision of the future world sustains him; life 
becomes for him an insupportable burden. What is it to live, 
when hope is dead? Truth moves not the intelligence; the 
heart is hard and without feeling. With a blank fixed stare 
the despairing man looks out upon a greedy, unfeeling world. 
Human voices sound hollow in his ears; no friend consoles 
him. A sense of infinite abandonment seizes upon him. And 
then the journals the next morning tell of one who died by his 
own hand. And this phase of life grows apace, as unbelief and 
discontent fasten themselves upon the people. 

The next element in the discourse that claims our attention 
is the statement of Jesus: ‘Blessed is he who shall find no 
occasion of stumbling in me.” The greatest failure in life is 
the failure to apprehend Christ for what he is, and the failure 
to shape one’s life by that knowledge. Christ came with the 
intention of saving humanity, and with the power necessary to 
accomplish such result. A conspiracy of Opposing causes may 
work the defeat of a man’s projects in everything else, save in 
salvation. Here a man can not fail, except by his own fault. 
That fault may exist in many different forms. A man may 
openly protest that he wants to believe, but can not. He 
deceives himself. He is holding something in his heart which 
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excludes faith, and he has not the obedience of faith. Christ 
never abandons humanity. He is in the world to-day to do the 
same thing that he worked tor during the years of his mortal 
life on earth. The same causes oppose him. Man judges by 
the external show of things. The world makes use of this 
characteristic of human souls to lead the poor dupes astray.. 
Now mere appearances were against Christ. He professed to 
be the Son of God, and yet he was a man with a man’s natural 
needs and necessities. He was born of poor parents in a 
humble station; he was a poor artisan’s son. These facts 
caused many to find an occasion of stumbling in him. And 
' many did refuse to believe in him, because they knew his 
humble origin. But more than all this, the occasion of the 
stumbling would be the period of his sufferings. It is 
unnecessary to state that the stumbling signifies doubt or 
unbelief in his real Messianic character. The Apostles 
persevered in some kind of trust in the Messiahship of Jesus 
until the tragedy of Calvary was being enacted, and then was 
fulfilled the prediction of the Lord: ‘All ye shall be moved to 
stumble in me this night.” The failure to apprehend the 
character of Jesus in his career of self-abasement was the great 
evil to which mortals were prone; and with terrible emphasis 
does Jesus declare that blessed is the man who is so strong that 
he will not stagger at the “foolishness of the cross.” 

The spirit that moved man thus to stagger was the spirit 
of the world. It is not dead. It fails to see the sublime 
grandeur of God’s action in the humble life of the Church. It 
longs for heroes who are great in the eyes of the world. It 
moves a man to judge by outward appearances. Men filled with 
this spirit would follow Jesus, while he drew from all men 
admiration by his signs and miracles, but when he was mocked 
as a fool, and beaten, and crucified, then they fled from him. 

Christ is identified with his Church; his life is her life. 
If it were fashionable to belong to the Church, if the glory 
reserved for the Church Triumphant were given to the Church 
Militant, men would readily come into her fold. In fact, men 
have invented a certain counterfeit fashion of religion which is 
popular; it is a people’s religion, an age’s religion, and for that 
very reason to be distrusted. The rank and the intelligence, 
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the station and the opulence of the country is professedly with 
this false fashion of religion. A man may go with it without 
self-denial or any personal abiding faith. It condemns. 
lawlessness and vulgarity; but in it there is nothing of the 
supernatural, no renunciation of the world. It is a cold soulless 
worldliness in its most insidious form. The Catholic Church is 
not popular. Men try to proclaim that there will be finally a 
great popular going over to the Church. I believe in no such 
event. The spirit of the world is not changing its character; 
the spirit of the world and the spirit of the Church are 
essentially opposed. Oft where men imagine that a popular 
movement is setting in towards the Church, the reality is that 
in individual cases the spirit of the world has so invaded the 
Church that the sharp lines of distinction between the Church 
and the world are obscured, and men draw closer to the Church, 
because they imagine that she is not opposed to their worldly 
ideas. The Church of Christ must go through the phase of 
Christ’s mortal life of humiliation, and blessed is the man who 
finds not occasion of stumbling in her. Men have composed 
and dressed out what is the mere natural produce of the human 
heart and called it religion, the religion of the day. They have 
given this product a general coloring taken from Christianity. 
They use words and make professions in the language of 
Scripture. But this is not the religion of Christ. It is a 
pleasant and easy religion; all the terrors of guilt and 
prospective punishment are eliminated. But this is not the 
religion of Christ, which says: “Strait is the gate and 
narrow the way that leads to life, and few there be that find it,” 
and we must “strive to enter in at the strait gate.” 

Multitudes were present when the embassy came from the 
Baptist. His question and Jesus’ answer were of a nature 
to move them to believe in Jesus as the Son of God. The 
messengers from John now take their departure, and then Jesus 
turning to the assembled multitudes in glowing terms praises 
his great precursor, while he rebukes the people for their sterile 
admiration of John. He would not speak the praises of John in 
the hearing of John’s disciples, for that would have the semblance 
of adulation; but when they are gone, he gives utterance to the 
finest expressions of praise that words can express. 
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It is a well known fact that very many went out to the 
Jordan to hear John. A great popular movement was excited 
by his preaching. It was a novel thing to go out and see this 
man who had lived his life in the desert, who was so austere 
and unworldly, who spoke such impassioned words. It appealed 
to the natural feeling of curiosity in man. It became a fashion 
in Israel to be a follower of John. But the defect was that in 
the great mass of those who went to hear John there was no 
depth of religious convictions. They listened to John while it 
pleased their fancy to do so, but they would not accept the 
Messiah of whom John was the herald. ‘Therefore the main 
intention of Jesus in the following discourse is to reprehend the 
people for their sinful folly in showing so much activity in the 
great movement of John, and yet rejecting the logical and 
inevitable consequence to which that movement was ordered. 

The Lord Jesus takes for granted that the people had been 
drawn to the Jordan by the intense desire to see the Baptist. 
In the second place, he very forcibly portrays the greatness of 
John. ‘The substance of the argumentation is simple: ‘Ye 
have seen John; ye have seen that he is no creature of human 
favor, no worldling; but a man of God. Yea, and I, who have 
the power to speak even to the heart of man, so that deception 
is impossible, tell you that he is the legate of the Most High ; 
that his words are the words of God by the medium of human 
speech. And John testifies that I am the Messiah, the Son of 
God ; and ye will not receive it.” 

In the first question of Jesus: ‘“‘What went ye out into 
the wilderness to behold? a reed shaken with the wind?”, 
Knabenbauer believes that the reed must be taken literally. 
Along the banks of the Jordan the reed was not an uncommon 
sight, and he believes that in sarcastic irony the Lord Jesus 
chides their profitless journey, as though it were as vain in 
effect as the idle journey of a man who had no greater object in 
going out than to witness a reed bending itself before the face 
of the wind. With the exception of Schegg, I have never 
found any other writer who endorses this opinion. It seems to 
me unsupported by any proof, and seems to render the discourse 
of the Lord pointless and barren. The common opinion of all 
other writers accepts the words of the Lord in a metaphorical 
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sense. ‘The reed is a tall slender plant, very pliant, and bending 
readily in the direction of the wind, at the least breath of wind 
that acts upon it. It will move as readily in one direction as 
another, provided only the slightest wind blow toward that 
quarter. Hence it is taken as a symbol of inconstant, wavering, 
shifting souls, who can be easily moved.in their purposes and 
conduct by the force of peculiar influences. While the wind 
blows from a certain quarter, they readily go with it; and if the 
wind change its course, they change theirs. 

John was not sucha man. Neither does the interrogative 
sentence of Christ imply that such idea of John’s character had 
at any time possessed their minds. It is simply a forcible form 
of speech to assert the firm, constant, intrepid character of the 
Baptist. John merited in the fullest degree the epithet of 
“tenax propositi.”” He was a fit man to present to men the call 
of God “to do penance for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” 

There are not many men in any age like the Baptist. 
When there is a great work to be done by God through human 
agents, God finds fitting ones to doit. He carefully selects his 
agent, and he gives grace commensurate to the task. Thus he 
called Abraham to be the founder of his chosen people; thus 
he called Moses to be his lawgiver; thus he called the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to be the mother of his Son; and thus he called 
John. 

A most important work was comuinitted to John. The 
vital interests involved made it necessary that a man be chosen 
who should do his work well; and God, who knows the hearts 
of all men, raised up a man equal to the need. And John most 
faithfully performed the work which he was called to do. 
There was no disappointment to God in his work. And the 
men who rejected the testimony of John, did so because their 
hearts were evil. 

We must remember that all the grandeur of the Baptist is 
a direct proof of Jesus’ claim to be the Son of God. John was a 
witness whom men ought to trust, and he has testified clearly. 

The intention of the second interrogatory sentence of 
Christ is to bring out in strong relief the penitential and 
unworldly life of John. 
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The form of the question presupposes that by common 
consent of both speaker and hearers a negative answer has been 
rendered to the first question. 

One of the chief ways in which the spirit of the world 
manifests itself is the use of fine apparel, and luxurious ways of 
living. John’s raiment and food stand in strong contrast to 
what worldly men seek after. With telling emphasis the Lord 
asserts that a man imbued with the spirit of the world would 
not seek the wilderness as a habitation. We do not hold it as 
probable that the Lord here alluded specifically to the palace of 
Antipas. He is simply contrasting the pomp and pageantry of 
the world with the severe austerity of the Baptist. The spirit 
of the world surrounds itself with comforts, and shrinks from 
renunciation and mortification of the flesh; but John turned his 
back on the world and its lusts; and the spiritual side of his 
nature waxed strong, in its freedom from the enfeebling fetters 
of worldly interests. It is not necessary here to again describe 
the manner of John’s life in the wilderness. His life has been 
fully described in our Commentary on Matthew, III. 4—s. 

In both these questions, the Lord employs that form of 
speech by which a statement is strengthened by introducing a 
question concerning that which one wishes to deny of a subject, 
in such a way that the necessity of the negative reply is implied 
in the discourse, and assumed by the speaker. Having now 
brought out some of the grand characteristics of John, he 
proceeds by a climax to the third interrogatory sentence, which 
expects an affirmative answer which he himself gives, and then 
strengthens it by asserting that John is something more than 
a prophet. 

The first point to clear up here is in what sense John may 
be called a prophet. We have seen, John I. 23—25, that John 
disclaimed to be a prophet ; and yet Christ clearly says that he 
is not only a prophet, but the greatest of the prophets. The 
function of a prophet in Israel was to be the spokesman of 
Yahveh to his people. He was usually gifted with knowledge 
of future events, and of things hidden from human minds. He 
was supreme over priest and king in their dealings with the 
Most High. Such a conception had the Jews in mind when 
they asked John if he were a prophet, and he rightly answered : 
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No. He did not belong to the series of prophets. The prophets 
predicted future events; John did nothing of this. His work 
was unique. He had received a message from God, not that 
the Messiah was to come, but that he was already on earth, and 
his sole function was to prepare for his entrance on the stage of 
public life, and to bear witness to the.truth that Jesus was the 
Son of God. ; 

But Jesus in his present affirmation accepts the word 
prophet in its highest sense, as an authorized legate of God, as 
a man commissioned by God to speak in his name, and execute 
his designs among men. John was all of this, and by the 
exaltedness of the office which he fulfilled for Yahveh, he was 
greater than the other prophets. 

The words of the Lord in the roth verse of Matthew are 
taken from Malachi III. 1. The original readsthus: ‘Behold, 
I send iny messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me.” 
The Lord adapts the prophetic words to the present theme by 
making them the direct utterance of the Eternal Father to his 
divine Son. 

John the Baptist is the messenger of the Most High, sent 
by God for one great aim, to go before his Christ to prepare for 
his coming. As no decisive event of history can be compared 
to the Incarnation; so the sublimity of John’s character is sought 
from the importance of the office entrusted to him by God. 

The 11th verse of Matthew, which corresponds to the 28th 
verse of Luke, is difficult to interpret. In the passage John is 
compared with all mankind, and it is declared that there is not 
any greater than he. ‘There is no specific class designated by 
the phrase: ‘“— them that are born of woman.” It is simply 
an emphatic Hebrew phrase to designate humanity. 

The first point to be determined is the basis of the 
comparison; that is to say, what entity forms the foundation of 
Johns exaltedness among those born of woman. Some have 
judged this to be the personal sanctity of John the Baptist. 
This is the opinion of Maldonatus, who cites many Fathers as 
its defenders, and criticizes as heretical the contrary opinion. 
The advocates of this opinion exempt Christ and his Blessed 
Mother from the comparison. Maldonatus declares that John 
is only compared with the saints of the Old Law; whereas 
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Christ and his Virgin Mother pertain to the New Law. 
Augustine declares that the words of Christ do not deny that 
any saint of the Old Law is equal to John in sanctity, but 
simply make him second to none of them. 

St. Jerome also is of like opinion: ‘(Christ did not prefer 
John before all other prophets, patriarchs, and men, but made 
the others not superior to John: for it does not follow, if none 
are greater than John, that he is greater than the others; but it 
is asserted that John has an equality with the others.” 

Though the extrinsic authority of the foregoing opinion is 
weighty, we can not accept it. In fact, when examined in the 
light of the context, the opinion will be found impossible. We 
therefore propose as our opinion that Christ did not make the 
basis of the comparison the personal sanctity of John, but the 
dignity of the office which John was called by God to perform. 

Many proofs exist of the eminent sanctity of John. He 
was conceived by miracle, sanctified in his mother’s womb, and 
his greatness before the Lord was foretold by inspired utterance. 
His life was most unworldly and holy, and Jesus certainly in 
the general tenor of all his remarks concerning him implies 
that John is a great saint. But we do not believe that, in the 
present instance, Christ’s argumentation is based on the personal 
sanctity of the Baptist. 

John pertained to the Old Law. He was the grandest 
voice in that first alliance. The prophets of old had spoken 
great prophecies of the Christ. They had told of his coming; 
of his sufferings; and of his glory. They had upheld the faith 
and hope of the men of that day in the coming Redeemer. 
But to John, was given a far greater office. To him was given 
the sublime message to tell the children of men, not that their 
Redeemer was coming; but that he was come. He was chosen 
to baptize the Son of God; to point him out to the people, 
saying: ‘Behold, the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

In corroboration of the opinion which we here adopt, some 
adduce proof from the parallel passage of St. Luke, VII. 28, 
where some authorities have the reading: ‘Among them that 
are born of woman there is no greater Jrophet than John.” 
This reading is found in A, and D, and is adopted by the 
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Vulgate, Syriac and Armenian versions. It has also good 
patristic authority, and is defended by Tischendorf. Of course, 
if the reading were authentic, it would strengthen our opinion ; 
since in that case, John would only be compared with the 
preceding prophets, and the inference would be natural that 
the Lord is not comparing the personal qualities of John with 
those of the preceding prophets, but affirming the greatness of 
the event which the Lord was working through John. The 
greatness of a prophet was always measured not by the personal 
sanctity of his life, but by the message of his words, and the 
power of his deeds. No prophet had ever delivered so great a 
message as did John in bearing witness to the Son of God, and 
no preceding prophet did such a great work as did John in 
preparing the people for the public appearance of the So 

of God. 

We must admit that the doubtfulness of the reading of St. 
Luke takes somewhat from the proof thence drawn; but yet 
Christ is certainly comparing John with men of like character, 
and his mention of John as more than a prophet naturally 
implies that he had them in mind in making the comparison. 
Hence we believe that the Lord identifies John with his 
mission; and that he declares that the movement of John was 
the most important event in the world’s history up to that 
point. ‘Though John’s superiority over the preceding prophets 
is not explicitly affirmed here, we judge that it is implied by 
the context and general plan of the argument. 

The second member of the proposition of the Lord is not 
less difficult than the first. It is again a question of comparison, 
and two difficulties confront us. First, it is not clear whom he 
means by the “lesser in the kingdom of Heaven; and secondly, 
it is difficult to determine the basis of the comparison. 

St. Augustine gave it as his opinion that the kingdom of 
Heaven in the present passage meant the universality of the 
angels; and he believed that the lesser one in that kingdom, 
spoken of by the Lord, meant the least of the angels. Hence 
he would interpret it that the least of the angels in Heaven is 
greater than John the Baptist. This opinion has no probability. 
There would be no point in the Lord’s argument, if he made 
such a comparison. 
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Bede and Jerome believe that the Lord is comparing John 
with the saints in Heaven. This opinion is open to the same 
objection as the opinion of Augustine, and moreover, it does 
not seem to be true that the least of the blessed is greater than 
John, especially as at that time none of the saints had yet 
entered the state of the Beatific Vision. 

Much more probable is the opinion which interprets the 
words of Christ to be a comparison between the Old and New 
Testaments. John is taken as the grandest representative of 
the Old Testament, and is compared with a lesser in dignity in 
the New Covenant established by Christ; and the surpassing 
- excellence of the New Testament is affirmed by the declaration 
that this lesser representative is greater than the greatest 
representative of the Old Testament. They illustrate their 
opinion by the reflection that the least son is greater than 
the greatest slave: the first law was the law of fear and 
bondage; the law of Christ is the law of love and sonship. 
This opinion in its best form does not compare the personal 
sanctity of John with the aforesaid member of the New 
Alliance. This opinion is supported by good authority. St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, Tostatus, Toleti, Maldonatus, Calmet, 
Bisping, Schegg, Reischl, Grimm, Schanz and Fillion advocate 
it. Among modern Protestants Keil, Weiss, Mansel and others 
are cited in support of it. 

Notwithstanding the weighty authority of this opinion, we 
are persuaded to adopt an opinion differing from the foregoing 
in some respects, which we will straightway endeavor to set 
forth. 

In the first place, we hold that the kingdom of Heaven here 
mentioned is the New Testament, the new salvific order of 
things established by Christ, in its most universal concept. 
Hence it embraces all the beings, and modes of being, and 
forces of that grand new order. This great new creation is 
contrasted with the Old Testament, which found its highest 
degree of perfection in John, who pointed out to the world its 
Redeemer. ‘The first alliance did not save men; it merely led 
men to the coming Redeemer; and it found its fulfillment when 
its greatest representative announced the fulfillment of centuries 
of prophetic utterances. 

21 
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Now when Christ entered upon the labors of his public 
life, John was at the zenith of his glory; and Christ was one 
who stood in the midst of the people, and whom they knew 
not. As the Baptist himself declared, Christ was to increase, 
while he himself was to decrease. At the moment therefore of 
Christ’s interview with the embassy of John, Christ stood lower 
in glory and fame with the people than did John. 

We must here remark that the Greek term puxpdrepos in 
the text, being the comparative degree of the adjective, 
evidently imports a comparison between some being in the 
kingdom of Christ and St. John the Baptist; that it does not 
say that such person is ¢he /east in the kingdom of Heaven; but 
only that in comparison with the Baptist, such a one is lesser 
than he. Hence by this analysis it is plainly evident that the 
Lord’s statement means that there is some one existing in the 
new order of things, who in the estimation of men was inferior 
to John, but who in reality was greater. This being can be no 
other than the Lord Jesus himself. He was in the kingdom of 
Christ, because he was its creator. His creation was destined to 
succeed the movement of John as the daylight succeeds the dawn, 
or as the perfect picture of the painter is wrought upon the lines 
of the rough sketch. All the greatness predicated in the present 
passage of John was his in virtue of the relation that he bare to 
the Christ ; a fortzort therefore Christ himself was greater than 
his precursor. And yet in the estimation of men he was lesser. 

We concede that it is a veiled manner of speaking, but we 
contend that with Christ such is the usual manner of speaking 
of himself. <A certain veil of mystery must invest his life until 
he should arise from the dead. It requires the after light of 
the grand consummation of Christ’s resurrection to reveal the 
full significance of Christ’s words and deeds. ‘The Lord was 
accustomed to speak of himself in comparison with Israel’s 
heroes, and declare his greatness over them. ‘Thus he compares 
himself with Jonah and with Solomon in Matthew, XII. 41—42. 
It was good to teach man this truth, for man can not know too 
well the exaltedness of the character of the Redeemer. 

Our opinion is not deficient in extrinsic authority. It has 
for advocates Chrysostom, Theophylactus, Euthemius, the Opus 
Imperfectum, Bruno, Faber Stapulensis, Cajetan, Jansenius, 
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Barradius, Sylveira; and among Protestants, Arnoldi. ‘Though 
the opinion was not adopted by Suarez, he judged it very 
probable. 

It is to be observed that this opinion in a certain degree 
includes the preceding one. The Old Testament is compared 
here with the New, because John, the grandest legate of that 
first alliance, is compared to Christ, the founder of the New 
Testament. 

The 12th and 13th verses of Matthew furnish matter for 
widely divergent opinions. Parallel verses exist in St. Luke, 
XVI. 16. The order of the verses in Luke seems to be 
' preferable: ‘The Law and the Prophets were until John: 
from that time the Gospel of the kingdom of God is preached, 
and every man entereth violently into it.” One can see at a 
glance that Luke’s presentation is clearer, hence we believe that 
he has the right order of the words uttered by Christ. 

The first member of the present verse of Luke, which 
corresponds to the 13th verse of Matthew’s text, makes known 
that at the advent of the Baptist, God adopted a new method of 
dealing with the world. His communication to the world 
hitherto had been the Law of Moses, and the subsequent 
inspired writings here specified under the general head of “the 
Prophets.” These spoke of the kingdom of Heaven as a future 
thing; something that a man could not obtain present 
possession of, but for which he was bidden to hope. The Lord 
lays stress on the specific sense of the verb mpodntevew, to 
predict future things. He thereby calls attention to the 
difference between the two testaments. The first testament was 
an economy of types and promises; the kingdom of Christ is 
the fulfillment of all, and the actual reality. The kingdom of 
Christ was properly inaugurated by John, when he pointed to. 
the Son of God, and declared to the world that he was to take 
away the world’s sin. 

Hence it follows logically that man’s religious obligation 
was different after that great event from what it had been 
before. In the days of prophecy, a man was right before God 
if he held firmly to the hope of a coming Messiah; but now 
that such Messiah has come and founded his kingdom, man’s 
duty is to enter into that kingdom. Christ describes the 
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manner of entry into that kingdom by a bold figurative use of 
language. He says that from the days of John the kingdom of 
Heaven suffers violence, and the men of violence take it by 
force. The passive voice of the Greek verb Audferar, which we 
render to suffer violence, more properly means to be carried by 
force or assault. The Lord is speaking of the gaining of a 
kingdom, and he employs military terms to describe the 
achievement. In the history of the world many kingdoms have 
been obtained by armed force, and men of might have seized 
them. It is an easy truth to understand. The Lord employs 
this well known fact in human affairs to illustrate the manner 
of a man’s entry into the kingdom of Heaven. Of course the 
language is figurative. In saying that from the days of John 
the kingdom of Heaven suffers violence, he means to say that 
since such event, it existed on earth, capable of being obtained 
by the assault of the men of violence. And such men were 
from that day conducting this assault, and thereby entering into 
possession of the kingdom. We must now explain the bold 
metaphors. The assault which takes the kingdom of Heaven 
is the effect of spiritual activity. Heaven is not for drones and 
sluggards. Its possession is a great achievement requiring 
thought and action. The men of violence are men of strong 
faith, of tenacity of purpose in the service of God; positive 
men, men of religious principles, men whose faith is bound up 
with their lives, men who have put on Jesus Christ, and whose 
lives are conformed to his divine life. There is no truer 
conception of the Christian life than that it is a warfare 
requiring in the supernatural order that courage, energy, and 
endurance that characterize the good soldier in the wars of men. 
Now the opposing forces which render an assault necessary 
do not come from the kingdom for whose possession we are 
fighting. They are foes of the kingdom and of us, and they 
endeavor to block our way thither. The devil is always there, 
and always active; the spirit of the world is there, the lust of 
the flesh is there, the vain glory of life is there, pleasure is there; 
and all these foes must be vanquished, that we may gain possession 
of the kingdom of Christ, and they must be kept down by 
valiant fighting, while we are in this phase of the kingdom’s 
existence, else they would soon retake it, and cast us out. 
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It is a powerful plea for spiritual activity. A kingdom 
awaits man’s conquest. A kingdom, of whose greatness the 
mind of man can form no adequate idea, whose glory surpasses 
the power of the thought of man, can be obtained by man’s 
activity. The achievement is possible; nay more, is certain if 
man will do what in him lies. Man knows the way, and the 
method by which to make the successful assault. In the assault 
he will be helped by the God who created the kingdom, and if 
he be faithful, he can not fail. All that is required of man is 
honest faithful thought and energetic action; and yet how cold 
man remains? how little the appeal of Christ moves him? and 
_ how easily he turns aside from the great achievement to waste 
the energies of his life on some creature of a day? Behold the 
deeds of Alexander, Hannibal, Julius Caesar, and Napoleon! 
And what have they gained by that great expense of energy? 
The empty echo of their names on the lips of mortals. How 
much truer and better is the life of St. Paul, or St. John the 
Baptist, or St. John the Evangelist; in fact, of any of the saints 
of God? ‘The present text of Scripture should stimulate us to 
emulate the heroes of God, and give to the acquisition of the 
kingdom of Heaven the best thought and energy of our being. 
Very little of real good is ever accomplished without a 
preceding struggle with the powers of evil. The present text 
should be a perpetual admonition that in order to be good 
citizens of the kingdom of Christ, there is need that we put on 
the armor of righteousness, and engage in a determined warfare 
against the powers of darkness. The power of the world is 
mighty. Pleasure is pleasant; money is alluring; love of life 
is strong. All these forces are continually acting. If we allow 
ourselves to drift, we shall go with them. We must therefore 
put away apathy and spiritual indolence, and take the kingdom 
by a holy violence; by the holy violence of persistent prayer; by 
the holy violence of unwavering faith; by the holy violence of the 
subjugation of our passions; by the holy violence of renunciation 
and self-denial; by the holy violence of forcing ourselves to 
take up our cross, and follow Jesus into his kingdom. 

We must give some notice here to the curious exegesis of 
these verses submitted by Knabenbauer (Com. in Matth. h. 1.). 
He interprets Audlerar to signify to be put down by force, and 
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he believes that the Lord aimed the passage at the scribes and 
Pharisees. According to his opinion, these hypocrites, making 
use of fraud, misrepresentation, and force, kept the people from 
entering the kingdom of Heaven. 

Though we admit the fact, we can not persuade ourselves 
that it is the sense of the Lord’s* words in this place. 
Knabenbauer admits that the opinion has but few patrons. 
Among Catholics, Calmet defends it; and Cremer is the most 
noted Protestant advocate of the opinion. The opinion is so 
utterly devoid of any probability that we shall not spend time 
in refuting it. 

In Malachi, IV. 5, it is written: ‘Behold, I will send you 
Eliah the prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come.” In virtue of that promise Israel expected that Eliah 
should come before the advent of the Messiah. So, for instance, 
when John declared that he was preparing for the Messiah, they 
asked him if he were Eliah. "There seems not to have been a 
clear idea in the minds of the people of the first and second 
coming of the Messiah. Hence it was a cause of perplexity in 
considering the claims of Jesus that Eliah had not yet come. 

To meet this objection Christ declares that the Eliah of the 
first coming had come. By the modifying clause: ‘And if ye 
are willing to receive it”, the Lord plainly indicates that he is 
not speaking in the literal sense, but figuratively. In substance 
he says: ‘What Eliah the prophet will be to me at my second 
coming, this is the Baptist to me now. The Baptist is a type 
of the real Eliah, and for all intents and purposes he fulfills 
for you all that the real Eliah would do, were he to come in 
person.” 

There was a great similarity in character and tenor of life 
between Eliah and John Baptist. Both were men of stern, 
unflinching devotion to duty, and noble contempt of the world. 
Both lived in the desert; both were girded with a leathern 
girdle. Both boldly rebuked a sinful generation. Eliah was 
forced into exile, because he sternly opposed the impiety of 
Ahab and Jezebel: John was imprisoned and beheaded because 
he rebuked Herod Antipas for his incestuous adultery with 
Herodias. It is a beautiful use of language to call John the 
Eliah of the first coming of Jesus Christ. 
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St. Luke relates for us the words of Jesus in which he 
points to the honesty and faith of the people, who readily 
received John’s baptism; and to the hypocrisy and obstinacy of 
the Pharisees and scribes or lawyers, who rejected the clear call 
of God. Great indeed was the sin of those leaders in Israel. It 
was a sin without any palliating circumstances; a sin of cold 
hypocritical malice, a diabolical impugning of the known truth. 
This is the first clear testimony given us to prove that the 
Pharisees did not receive the baptism of John. They were 
even worse in their attitude towards Christ. They rejected 
him, and moved the people by falsehood and every artifice to 
’ demand his death. . 

The 15th verse of Matthew contains a usual formula of 
Christ to arouse his hearers to a realization of the importance 
of his message. The truths in the present instance delivered 
by Christ were very important; and he endeavors by this 
exhortation to move his hearers to receive this important 
teaching. 

The Lord next proceeds to reprehend the stubborn 
perverseness and incorrigible obstinacy of the people of Israel, 
by a comparison with the play of children. It was a fact of 
every day experience that the children of any district of a city 
would assemble in the open space called the marketplace, and 
engage in play. The Lord contemplates a scene where there is" 
among the children a dissension over the play. Some of the 
children are contrary, and will not play at anything suggested 
by the others.. We fully believe that the reading Tots érépous is 
the true reading in Matthew’s text. The children are divided 
into two classes: the children who are willing to play at 
anything that will please the others, and these others who are 
contrary, and will not play at anything. A common form of 
play among the children was to represent some important event 
in human life, such as a wedding festivity or a funeral. Now the 
scene represented by Christ is where the children who wish to 
play have endeavored to induce their playmates to take part in 
a play-wedding. This fails. They then run through the 
gamut of forms of children’s play until they come to a form in 
character directly opposed to that first suggested, and still their 
playmates are obstinate, and will not play. We believe that the 
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Lord’s mention of the two forms of amusement so opposite in 
character implies that the children have exhausted their 
ingenuity to find some play that the others will accept. The 
scene well illustrates the hatefulness and obstinacy of the 
children who will not play. When the first form of play was 
suggested, they might be excused from wishing to engage in it 
for the reason that they were not in a mood for such joyous 
affair; but when they refuse to play anything, even the direct 
opposite’ of the play first suggested, it is an evidence that they 
refuse to play through mere perversity of disposition. 

It is a simile taken from the play of children, but it is a 
powerful analysis of the obstinate infidelity of the Jews. The 
interrogation with which the simile is introduced indicates the 
indiguation of the Lord, who, as it were, looks about for some 
form of human speech capable of describing the hypocritical, 
unreasoning, malice of the scribes and Pharisees. 

The great characteristics of John’s religious movement 
were austerity and penance. Human nature is hardly capable 
of greater austerity and penitential way of life than these 
practised by John. He invited men to do likewise. His 
disciples fasted much, and held aloof from banquets. John was 
the last of the legates of the Old Law, which was the law of 
severity and fear, and his movement partook of the tenor of the 
covenant which had preceded. He came to an unredeemed 
world, immersed in sin, proclaiming the necessity of repentance 
and works of satisfaction in preparation for the new life which 
should come with Christ. And the base Pharisees strove to 
create the impression that John’s rigors of life were due toa 
fanaticism produced by the obsession of an evil spirit. The 
present text of Matthew is the only place in Scripture which 
certifies us that the Pharisees actually laid on the Baptist the 
calumny of having a devil. Only a small part has been 
transmitted to us of the momentous events out of which was 
born Christianity. 

The genius of the New Dispensation is love and gentleness. 
It admits the elements of mortification of the flesh and 
penitential works, but the conception it has of God is different 
from that which Israel held. This new conception of God has 
a true basis, for the world is now redeemed. 
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Therefore Christ, the founder of the New Law, reflected in 
his relations with the people the genius of the New Law. He 
fasted much, and spent whole nights on the mountain in 
prayer; but he laid no heavy burdens on his followers. He 
went into their homes, ate with them, and drank with them. 
The ordinary life of man will never be spent in the desert, as 
was the life of John; and Christ wished to live the ordinary life 
of man, to show man how to live it. Moreover, while he was 
with man, he wished to draw him to love him and his law by 
revealing the beauty of love, which if it exists, is alone sufficient. 

Again, Christ went after his lost sheep wherever he found 

the wanderer. He repulsed not the poor sinful outcast, against 
whom every hand was raised. He mingled with the people, 
lived their life, healed their sick, forgave their sins, and drew 
them to love the beauty of the King and his kingdom. 

Now the same hypocrites, who calumniated John for his 
austerity, blamed Christ for not being like John. The 
comparison with the children in the market place is perfect. 
The Pharisees stand convicted in the judgment of every honest 
man of a perfidy and malice having no parallel in history. 

It is vain to seek in the description of the children in the 
market place the element that corresponds to Christ, and that 
which corresponds to John. Persons are not compared to 
persons, but event is compared to event; and thus considered, 
the comparison is perfect. No possible argument or evidence 
would have won over the opposition to the cause of Christ. 
They rejected Christ, because they impugned the known truth. 

The concluding member of the Lord’s present statement: 
“__and wisdom is justified by her children,” is one of the 
obscure passages of the Gospels. The obscurity is heightened 
by the variant in Matthew where &, and B* have épywv, while 
the other authorities have réxvwy. The first reading is followed 
by the Coptic and Syriac versions, and approved by 
Tischendorf. But the parallel text of Luke without a variant 
has réxvwv, the context demands réxvwv, and the best authorities 
approve it. 

We deem it profitless to examine the maze of opinions that 
have been advanced upon this passage. The following opinion 
is in our judgment the best explanation of the passage. 
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In the first place, the context absolutely demands that the 
words be a sort of conclusion of the argument of the verse. 
There must therefore be a close nexus between them and that 
which precedes. We believe therefore that the wisdom here 
spoken of means the wisdom of God reflected in God’s treatment 
of the Jewish people. The action of God is simply the actual 
expression of the eternal wisdom -which made the universe. 
We believe, secondly, that the children of Israel are here called 
the children of wisdom. Not in the sense that they possessed 
the higher wisdom, but because they were the adoptive children 
of God, his first born, whom the divine Wisdom had chosen to 
be the most favored of all his creatures. Christ could have 
said: ‘The divine action towards Israel is justified by the 
conduct of God’s first born.” But the form employed by him says. 
more in fewer words. It calls to their minds the great truth 
that the things that God does are effects of that mighty wisdom 
which gave to the universe its being, and rules it. We 
immediately see the sense of the passage and its appositeness 
here. Israel was to be punished by God with a fearful 
punishment. He was to turn away from her, and leave her 
desolate; but she could not blame him, ‘The wisdom of God 
reflected in such action was justified by the conduct of his 
children. For he sent his message in many ways; he spake by 
his prophets, by St. John the Baptist, and most clearly of all by 
the mouth of his Son. They rejected all; there was nothing 
more to be done, but to leave them in their blindness, and 
desolation, till, in the fixed counsels of God, he shall turn to 
them again, and save of them a remnant. 
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36. And one of the Phari- 36. 


"Hpota 8 tis adrov Tov 


sees desired him that he would 
eat with him. And he entered 
into the Pharisee’s house, and 
sat down to meat. 


37. And behold, a woman 
who was in the city, a sinner; 
and when she knew that he 
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was sitting at meat in the Phar- 
isee’s house, she brought an 
alabaster cruse of ointment, 


38. And standing behind 
at his feet, weeping, she began 
to wet his feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hair 
of her head, and kissed his 
feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment. 


39. Now when the Phar- 
isee who had bidden him saw 
it, he spake within himself, 
saying: ‘This man, if he were 
a prophet, would have per- 
ceived who and what manner 
of woman this is who toucheth 
him, that she is a sinner. 


40. And Jesus answering 
said unto him: Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee. 
And he saith: Master say on. 


41. A certain lender had 
two debtors: the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other 
fifty. 


_ 42. When they had not 
wherewith to pay, he forgave 
them both. Which of them 
therefore will love him most. 


43. Simon answered and 
said: He, I suppose, to whom 
he forgave the most. And he 
said unto him: Thou hast 
rightly judged. 
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44. And turning to the 
woman, he said unto Simon: 
Seest thou this woman? I 
entered into thine house, thou 
gavest me no water for my 
feet: but she hath wetted my 
feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with her hair. 

45. Thou gavest me no 
kiss; but she, since the time I 
came in, hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. 


46. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint: but she hath 
anointed my feet with oint- 
ment. 

47. Wherefore I say unto 
thee: Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she 
loved much: but to whom 
little is forgiven, the same 
loveth little. 

48. And he said unto her: 
Thy sins are forgiven. 


49. And they that sat at 
meat with him began to say 
within themselves: Who is 
this that even forgiveth sins? 


50. And he said unto the 
woman: ‘Thy faith hath saved 
thee; go in peace. 
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In verse 39, B and Z add the article 6 before rpodyrns. In 
verse 42, many authorities add ele before mdeciov, but it is 
omitted in &, B, D, L, Z, and in the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, 


and Ethiopian versions. 
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We have first to explain some critical data relating to the 
account, and then enter into the deep signification of the event 
itself. 

Some have thought that the same event is described here 
which is found in Matthew, XXVI. 6; in Mark, XIV. 3; and 
in John, XII. 1. This is especially the rationalistic view, and 
is defended by Schleiermacher, Ewald, Bleek, Holtzman, 
Schenkel, and Weizsaeker. They allege the similarity of the 
accounts, and especially that in all accounts the man’s name is 
Simon. The three elements therefore common in the accounts 
are the name of the host Simon, the feast, and the anointing. 

We are firmly persuaded that Luke relates an entirely 
different event. The event related by the other three 
Evangelists took place in Bethany; while the present event is. 
clearly a part of the Galilean ministry. The Simon mentioned 
by the other three writers is called the leper; while the Simon 
of Luke’s account is called the Pharisee. The woman spoken 
of by Matthew, Mark and John pours the ointment on the head 
of Jesus; in Luke’s account she anoints the feet of Jesus. John 
informs us that the woman in Bethany was Mary, the sister of 
Martha, and we are firmly convinced that the sister of Lazarus 
was never a public sinner. There are many other points of 
dissimilarity which will appear more clearly when we shall 
comment the passage in the three aforesaid Evangelists. 

It was not an unusual thing for Jesus to enter the houses of 
the people, and sit at meat with them. It was a means of 
coming close to man, in order to teach him the great tidings 
of redemption and life. Hence he accepted the Pharisee’s 
invitation, and came and sat at table with him. 

The motive of the Pharisee in inviting Jesus seems not to 
have been to honor him. There is nothing in the whole 
account which betokens any honesty of heart in this Simon. 
Most probably his invitation was part of a concerted movement 
on the part of the Pharisees to entrap Jesus. 

In accordance with the customs of the East, the Lord 
reclined on a couch while partaking of the banquet. His feet 
were either bare, or only covered with sandals which left the 
upper portion of the feet uncovered. In his reclining position, 
his feet also rested upon the couch. 
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A woman now enters, and approaches the couch of Jesus. 
She is a woman of evil life. 

Some have held that this woman is called a sinner in a 
general sense, inasmuch as she was not zealous in the 
observance of the ritual law. Such opinion is untenable. The 
Holy Scriptures never specifically term a woman a sinner, 
unless she be infected with the peculiar sin of impurity. 

This woman was known to Simon the host as a woman of 
ill fame. She holds.a small cruse of perfumed ointment in her 
hand. ‘This is called in the Gospel an alabaster cruse. The 
oriental alabaster is composed chiefly of carbonate of lime, and 
is found in deposits of stalactites or stalagmites. Certain 
species of it are very beautiful, and these were employed to 
make statues, urns, vases, and especially vases for perfume. 
Pliny speaks of these: ‘Some call this stone alabastrites, and 
they make of it vases for perfume; because it is believed to 
preserve the perfumes from all corruption.”—Hist. Nat. 
XXXVI. 12. But from the frequent use of this stone in the 
manufacture of vases and unguents, the word a@\dBactpov came 
to signify in general any small vessel for holding perfumes and 
unguents. Thus we have in English the word alabastrum 
signifying in general such vase. ‘These alabastra might be of 
glass or other material. Hence it is not clear from the Gospel, 
of what material the vase was wrought. 

The modes and customs of the East made it possible for 
this woman to gain admission to the banquet without being 
invited thither. The account implies that the woman had 
been seeking an occasion to come to Jesus, and found it at last 
when she ascertained that he sat at meat with Simon the 
Pharisee. 

She is humble. She approaches not the face of Jesus; but 
going back of his couch, she bows her head upon his feet, 
and bathes those sacred feet with copious tears of sorrow for 
her sins. ; 

The clause in the 38th verse, ‘‘standing behind at his feet,” 
does not mean that the woman stood erect while performing 
such actions. It only establishes the fact that she approached 
and stood at Jesus’ feet, before she began the series of actions 
héerin described. 
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An exceedingly touching feature of the event is the fact 
that the weeping woman wiped her tears from the feet of Jesus 
with the flowing tresses of her hair. It was an act of great 
tenderness, of intense love. Oh the power of love! It is 
stronger than sin, death, and hell. Before its sublime power sin 
vanishes like the shades of night before the face of the sun. 
Conceive the rational creature, if possible, invested with every 
other attribute proper to its nature. But if love be wanting, it 
is a disappointment to its Creator. 

After the first wild paroxysm of penitential grief had 
somewhat subsided, the woman kissed again and again Jesus’ 
. feet, and then anointed them with the perfumed unguent. 

The Greek term «atadiréw employed here means more 
than merely to kiss. The genius of the English tongue can 
not properly express it. Kara is intensifying, and the 
compound ineans to kiss much, to kiss tenderly, to caress. 

The woman gives evidence that she possesses humility, 
contrition, and love, and these three virtues never fail to move 
the Lord God. She is humble; for she does not deem herself 
worthy to stand in the presence of Jesus, but goes behind his 
couch, and bows her head at his feet. It would have been a 
fitting act to kiss his sacred hands; but she kisses his feet. 
Again, the unguent would have been proper to anoint Jesus’ 
head; but she deems herself unworthy to do aught else than 
bow herself low at his feet, and weep for her sins, and testify by 
these subsequent acts her intense love. What a lesson for us 
who have sinned, and who do so much less to obtain the pardon 
of God? How her intense, earnest change of heart contrasts 
with our listless, perfunctory confessions, which move us not so 
much as our employments and our pleasures? Many have 
sinned like the woman of the Gospel, but few have repented 
like her. As the world grows older, the hearts of men grow 
colder. Deep repentance presupposes strong faith, and that 
quality of mind is not easy to find. The proper persuasion of 
mind for a sinner is that the only aim and purpose in life for 
him is repentance ; repentance that becomes a dominant force ; 
repentance that lives, and acts, and shapes a life. Such 
repentance will redeem a life from the lowest depths of 
degradation; but I repeat that it is rare. We find in the 
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majority of cases in dealing with great sinners that their 
knowledge of the Christian religion is very elementary. A 
vague notion that there is a God, a Heaven and a hell; that 
there is an obligation to go to confession and Holy Communion; 
the shattered fragments of a few prayers clinging to the mind, 
—this is the religious equipment of many a man. And in such 
souls the call of Jesus produces no such effects as it did in the 
soul of this penitent woman. Her fineness of feeling, her 
absolute faith, and her great sorrow and love are all absent from 
such souls. 

The Pharisee now shows the narrow mean spirit of his 
sect. He had witnessed the wonderful conduct of the woman. 
It would seem of a nature to move any heart. True, the 
woman was stained with foulest sin; but he had read Ezekiel: 
“ Again, when I say unto the wicked: Thou shalt surely die, 
if he turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and right; 
if the wicked restore the pledge, give again that he hath taken 
by robbery, walk in the statutes of life, committing no iniquity ; 
he shall surely live, he shall not die. None of his sins that he 
hath committed shall be remembered against him.”—X XXIII. 
14—16. ‘The woman had surely turned from her sin, with a 
broken, humble heart, and yet the Pharisee would not have her 
live. ‘The Law said that he who touches an unclean thing is 
rendered unclean thereby. The sinful woman was an unclean 
thing, and the letter of the Law, as interpreted by the Pharisees, 
demanded that Jesus should repel the sinner from him. This 
was the cold official Pharisaical religion; a cold dead formalism, 
holding out no hope to the crushed and bleeding heart, 
announcing no tidings of mercy to the fallen, awakening no 
sentiment of love in human hearts. The Law itself was 
imperfect, and Pharisaic interpretation had perverted it until all 
the grand attributes of God were hidden behind the barrier of 
the mean heartless creations of the Pharisaic body. 

It was a prerogative of'a prophet to know hidden things. 
His intellectual vision could pierce the future, could tell the 
issue when life and death strove for the mastery in the life of 
man. He was not omniscient; but was endowed with such 
extraordinary vision that he could rightly fulfill his mission as 
legate of the Most High. Therefore the Pharisee reasons 
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within himself, that if Jesus were the legate of God, he would be 
able to divine the character of the woman who was clinging to 
his feet. 

It is to be noted here that the only thought in Simon’s 
mind is to determine whether or not his guest be a prophet. If 
we follow the reading of B and Z, we must read the prophet. 
It must be observed here that the Messiah himself is sometimes 
called a prophet in the Old Testament. A notable example is 
in Deuteronomy XVIII. 15. Hence the Jews waited for a great 
prophet who should be the Messiah, and should restore all 
things in Israel’s polity. Wherefore, if we adopt the reading of 
_ these two codices, we must interpret that Simon had in mind 
the Messiah in his judgment of Jesus’ action. If the reading of 
the other codices be accepted, then the reasoning of Simon 
would only regard the character of Jesus considered as a prophet 
in general. 

The judgment of the Phariseé as regarded a prophet’s 
power to know the character of one who came to him under 
such circumstances was true and logical; but he erred in his 
idea of what the Messiah should do to such a sinner recognized 
in her true character. 

The Lord now gives evidence to Simon himself that he is 
a prophet; for he reads and lays bare before him the thought of 
his soul before it has been uttered. Simon had uttered no 
word, but had only spoken within himself; and the Lord reads 
his thoughts, and answers their objection. The Lord Jesus 
made frequent use of his power as Kapdiuyvworns. The 
manifestation of his power to know the hearts of men proved 
his divinity, and at the same time impressed on the minds of the 
generations of men that all thoughts are laid bare and open to 
his gaze. 

We come now to the most difficult part of the account, the 
parable of Jesus. The chief element of difficulty in the account 
is the application of the parable of the two debtors to illustrate 
the present case of the woman. In the case of the two debtors, 
the cause of the greater love of one of them was the fact that 
he had been forgiven a greater debt ; whereas in the case of the 
woman her great love was the cause of the Lord’s full 
forgiveness of her great debt of sin. It would not be profitable 
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to review all the different opinions which have been proposed 
to explain this point. It has been a source of contention 
between Catholic theologians and the Calvinists, who try to 
deduce therefrom that the justification of man by grace 
prescinds from any act of preceding love or contrition, and 
that justification causes love in the mauner that the forgiveness 
of the heavier debtor caused his subsequent act of love. 

The rigorists also in Catholic theology have made capital 
of the example of the woman to give foundation to their thesis, 
that the act of attrition must be informed by love before it 
disposes the soul to receive the forgiveness of sins in the 
sacrament of penance. 

That all things may be made clear we judge it best to 
begin by establishing what is clear in the verse, and then we 
shall attempt the explanatiou of the obscure elements, aided by 
the light of what is clear in the verse and by the analogy of faith. 

The Lord, in the first’place, heightens the grandeur of the 
woinat’s conduct by contrasting it act by act with the treatment 
that he had received at the hands of the Pharisee. Simon had 
invited Jesus to his table, but he had not exhibited to him any 
‘marks of special dilection. He had not offered him water to 
bathe his feet, which was a customary act of hospitality when a 

guest was come to one’s house. Thus we read that Abraham 
did thus for the celestial beings entertained by him by the oaks 
of Mamre, Gen. XVIII. 4; thus did Lot for the same at their 
coming to his house at Sodom, Gen. XIX. 2; thus did Jesus 
also for his disciples before the last supper. 

There is a beautiful antithesis here between the act of the 
Pharisee, and the act of the woman; he had not felt moved to 
do the small service of providing water to bathe his guest’s feet, 
- and the woman had bathed them with tears of love and sorrow 
for sin. 

The kiss of peace was also an office of hospi? to the 
guest. This had also been'neglected by Simon; but the woman 
had repeatedly and with great tenderness kissed the feet of 
Simon’s divine guest. 

It was also a custom with et peoples to anoint the 
heads of the guests with oil, as they sat at table. This custom 
is alluded to in Psalm twenty-second, fifth verse. This, of 
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course, was not done for every guest, but was a mark of special 
honor to one whom the host might wish to honor. Here again 
the antithesis is especially strong. Simon had failed to testify 
his love, inasmuch as he did not anoint the head of Jesus with 
mere oz; but the woman anointed his /ee¢ with precious 
ointment. 

The analysis and comparison of the conduct of the Pharisee 
and the woman are grand and beautiful. The woman is 
represented as having in large degree every quality ever asked 
by God in order to obtain forgiveness, and naught remained to 
be done except to declare her forgiven; and this the divine Lord 

did in words full of hope to every penitent sinner: ‘Thy sins 
are forgiven.” 

No man had ever employed such language before in Israel. 
There had been many great legates of God in Israel from Moses 
to John the Baptist, but none of them ever, in his own name, 
declared unto man that his sins were forgiven. That was an 
act like to creation itself, demanding the awful power of Yahveh 
himself. 

The guests at Simon’s table wondered that any man 
should declare an effect which only God can work. But they, 
at that time, failed to comprehend that Jesus spoke those words, 
and operated that effect, for the reason that he was the coequal, 
coeternal Son of God. The world has realized since that time 
how Jesus could speak thus, and no man who knows aught of 
the character of the Son of God wonders now that he should 
have uttered such a declaration. 

But the magnetic power of the personality of Jesus 
restrained the guests from giving utterance to their thoughts. 
They were filled with admiration, and wondered within 
themselves concerning the character of Jesus, but they were 

silent; and Jesus dismissed the woman with the comforting 
- corroboration of his former declaration: ‘Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 

‘There is no contradiction here in the fact that Jesus here 
attributes to the causality of faith what he had formerly 
asserted to be the effect of love. Divine faith and divine love 
are not two independent acts. Faith is the basis of every act 
of supernatural goodness in the soul. It is true, faith can exist 
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without supernatural love, but such love can not exist without 
faith. Faith is the principle of supernatural life; and divine love 
is a vital act proceeding from a soul living by faith. Hence it 
is rightly said that the just man lives by faith. Now in the 
case of the woman, her faith was the cause of her love. By 
faith she perceived the real character of Jesus, and this moved 
her to love him, and to come to him, humbling herself in the 
sight of all, to ask mercy at his hands. We hold that the 
central truth of the whole account is the power of love to obtain 
forgiveness from God; and the Lord’s approval of the woman’s 
faith simply establishes the truth that faith and love are related 
as cause and effect. Both faith and love were combined in one 
moral cause, which obtained forgiveness from Jesus; and the 
Lord Jesus represents the two acts as identical in causality. 

We can now state with certainty that the love of the 
woman, in the sense already explained, was the cause of her 
forgiveness. Calvin’s horrid theory finds no endorsement here. 
The obscurity of the parable can not outweigh the clear 
declaration of Jesus: ‘‘Her sins which are many are forgiven; 
for she loved much.” This is not to say that sins are not 
forgiven except in virtue of a love like to that of this woman. 
This would render the way of salvation too difficult for poor 
weak man. ‘There is an imperfect act of the mind of man 
called attrition. This is conceived in the mind by the 
consideration of the heinousness of sin and by consideration of 
the fear of hell and other punishments. And if this act 
excludes the will to sin, and includes the hope of forgiveness, we 
hold that it will dispose the soul so that the grace of the 
Sacrament of penance will justify the man thus contrite. This 
doctrine is based upon the teaching of the Council of Trent, 
Sess. XIV. 4, and is the common opinion of Catholic 
theologians. It is true, that the opinion is not a definition of 
faith, and there are some theologians who demand that there be 
in this attrition some act of love of God. The acts of the soul 
of man are so subtle that the analysis of them is extremely 
dificult. Certainly in many cases, when the soul turns away 
from sin, and turns to God, the leading motive is the fear of 
God’s punishments. Luther declared that this act of man 
moving through the motive of fear, made a man a hypocrite, 
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and more a sinner than before. The Council of Trent 
unequivocally condemned this opinion of the apostate, and 
declared that such act was a gift of the Holy Ghost, and that it 
disposed a man to obtain pardon of God in the sacrament of 
penance. At the same time, the Council did not define whether 
there was not required some act of love coupled with this useful 
act of fear. The issue is undecided by any decree of the 
Church, but the opinion asserting the sufficience of the attrition 
which has for its motive fear, is an opinion which a man may 
hold and teach. 

Of course, when Catholic teachers propound this doctrine 
it is not with a view to move the faithful to rely on the 
sufficiency of this act, and to make no effort to move their souls 
to any higher act. The aforesaid opinion is simply a scientific 
attempt to fix the minimum required by God, before he will 
take away the eternal punishment due to sin. It is an attempt 
to measure how far the mercy of God will condescend to supply 
_ for the weakness of man. Poor weak mortals are comforted 
and encouraged by knowing that the turning away from sin 
through fear is good. They can more readily proceed thence 
to some act of appreciative love of God; not that grand and 
perfect act of love which existed in the soul of the woman in 
the Gospel, but some lesser degree of that act which is the 
fulfillment of the law of God. 

In fact, my own private opinion is that no man can turn 
away from sin because he fears the punishment of God, form 
the firm purpose not to sin in future, and hope for pardon of 
God, without conceiving in his soul some degree of the 
appreciative love of God. In the first place, he must have faith; 
“for he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that seek after him.” Now it seems to me 
that, though the great motive in the sinner’s change of soul may 
be fear of God’s punishments,nevertheless, in the very act of turning 
away from sin, there will be a certain movement ofthe soul towards 
God, which we call an act of the appreciative love of God. 

Now it is evident that the act of the woman and the 
testimony of Christ concerning it can not be used to support 
the opinion which demands an act of love of God as a necessary 
disposition of soul in order to obtain forgiveness. 
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In the first place, the woman was justified outside of the 
sacrament of penance, and all Catholics are agreed that outside 
of the sacrament of penance the act of perfect contrition would 
be required which is an act of sorrow because one has lost the 
friendship of God. Perfect contrition is born of perfect love, 
and perfect love is the love of God aboye all things on account 
of his own infinite perfection. This justified the woman, and it 
justifies every creature that ever brings it into being in his 
soul, without the aid of the sacramental absolution; although 
now since the institution of the sacrament, the intention of 
receiving the sacrament must be included in the act of love. 

But now another question arises out of the account. Is it 
necessary, in order to obtain justification outside of the 
sacrament of penance, to have the intensity of love of this 
woman, who, by the Lord’s own testimony, loved much? ‘This 
has been asserted by Peter Soto and other theologians. But we 
believe that the opposite opinion is to be held. We believe 
that the act of contrition, which proceeds from the love of God 
above all things for his own sake, justifies in the manner before 
explained, without demanding any special degree of intensity 
of this love. The best modern authority for this opinion is 
Palmieri, De Poenit. Thesis X XIV. 

In response to the difficulty sought from the present case 
of the woman, who was thus forgiven, decause she loved much, 
we answer that in the woman’s case it was historically true that 
she was forgiven much, because she had loved much, but 
Christ’s words do not mean that such degree was necessary to 
obtain the remission of sins. Such degree of intensity of love 
is necessary to obtain all that the woman obtained; but she 
received more than the mere remission of the eternal 
punishment due for her sins. She received a remission of the 
temporal punishment due for her sins commensurate to the 
perfection of her love; and this may have been a total remission 
of all. She received a large measure of God’s grace; she rose 
high in the friendship of God; and all this is spoken of by 
Christ as the much that had been forgiven her, because she had 
loved much. From the mere taking away of the guilt of 
mortal sin out of the soul to the supreme limit of God’s 
operations in the human soul, God’s action ranges through 
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many degrees; and the more perfect the act of contrition, the 
more absolutely does it destroy sin and its consequences, and 
unite the soul to God. The woman’s act was far more perfect 
than the minimum required to justify a sinner outside of the 
sacrament. 

There is but one more element in the account which needs 
explanation, the application of the parable of the two debtors to 
the general theme of the passage. Now the context, the act of 
the woman, Christ’s judgment thereon, and the effects that it 
obtained from him, give evidence that the Lord wished to teach by 
the whole event that love destroys sin, and establishes in the soul 
. the friendship of God. The parable of the two debtors is a 
general introduction to the main teaching. The parable is not 
to be taken in an absolute sense, but in a moral sense. If the 
debtor who was forgiven the heavier debt were base and 
ungrateful, he would love his benefactor less than the other. 
But the Lord conceives the issue in the sense of what ought 
to happen, morally speaking, among men in such a case. 

I can not believe that the Lord wished to teach by the 
parable that in his dealings with men it is usually verified that 
those who are forgiven the greater debt love God more than 
those who have never offended God so deeply, and who have 
therefore a smaller debt to be forgiven. Usually the love of 
God grows in the soul by the purifying, refining influence of 
virtue, while sin coarsens the soul, blunts its finer powers, and 
makes it more difficult for it to apprehend and to love God. 
The more holy the soul becomes, the more does the horror of 
sin increase ; and the love of God grows in the same ratio. 

Wherefore we believe that the Lord wished to illustrate by 
the two insolvent debtors a specific phenomenon that occurs in 
the life of humanity. The debtor who owed five hundred 
pence, and who was forgiven, represents the class of great 
sinners who are really repentant. King David belonged to 
this class, the woman in the present passage belonged to it, the 
penitent thief belonged to it. The hearts of these are pierced 
through with blessed repentance, and the gratitude that they 
feel in return for God’s merciful pardon generates in their 
- hearts a strong tender love for God. Now I say that great 
sinners who experience this soul-change in all its perfection are 
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few, but there are some. These love God very much, because 
the continual remembrance of his gracious mercy in forgiving 
their heavy offenses keeps love alive in their souls. 

The debtor who was forgiven a debt of fifty pence 
represents the class of hard, cold, lukewarm people. They 
commit perhaps no heinous sins, their lives may be respectable, 
and officially correct; but they are cold and unfeeling. Their 
hearts are small, their aspirations commonplace. ‘They preserve 
a sort of cold official relation with God. No great contrition 
stirs their hearts, for they have committed no great sins; no 
great love expands their hearts,—their religion is a tame, dull 
fulfillment of duties without fervor or love. Now it is not 
dificult to determine which class pleases God more. God 
would be loved, and he is more honored by the earnest love of 
the converted sinner, whose heart has been softened by the 
tears of repentance, than he is by the unfeeling coldness of the 
lukewarm man, who commits no great sin, but loves little or 
not at all. Sin is evil, always evil, essentially evil; and its 
effect is not to soften the heart, but to pervert and harden it. 
Wherefore the comparison here is only to show how bad a thing 
lukewarmness is, inasmuch as the poor wretched sinner in his 
return to God has more to give to God than the man of 
respectable life but of cold heart. A loving father desires that 
his children be virtuous, and that they love him; but I am sure 
that his heart would be more comforted by the sincere return 
of a prodigal who loved him, than by the officially correct 
conduct of a cold, unfeeling, thankless child. So God’s 
creature can offer him nothing better than love, nothing that 
will take the place of love. No created mind can comprehend 
God’s love for his creature, and this love demands love in 
return. 

There is a grand lesson in the passage for every man. It 
should serve to arouse cold worldly-wise people whose lives are 
fairly respectable, but whose hearts are void of love, to what an 
extent their lives are a disappointment to God. 

The passage contains a grand message of hope to the 
repenting sinner. It shows him the grand things that are yet 
possible to him by means of repentance and love. It exhibits 
a grand true type of repentance to all men, and convinces us 
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how poor often our own repentance is. 
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It portrays the Lord 


Jesus in his grand characteristics of truth and mercy, and it 
represents the love of God in its true value. 
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1. And again he began to 
teach by the sea side. And 
there is gathered unto hima 
very great multitude, so that 
he entered into a boat, and sat 
in the sea; and all the multi- 


tude were by the sea on the 
land. 


2. And he taught them 
many things in parables, and 
said unto them in his teach- 
ing: 

3. Hearken: Behold, the 
sower went forth to sow: 
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4. Andas he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way side, and 
the birds came and devoured 
them: 


5. And others fell upon the 
tocky places, where they had 
not much earth: and straight- 
way they sprang up, because 
they had no deepness of earth: 


6. And when the sun was 
' risen, they were scorched; and 
because they had no root, they 
withered away. 


7. And others fell upon the 
thorns; and the thorns grew 
up, and choked them : 


_ 8. And others fell upon the 
good ground, and yielded fruit, 
some a hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty. 


9. He that hath ears, let 
him hear. 


10. And the disciples came, 
and said unto him: Why 
speakest thou unto them in 
parables? 


rz. And he answered and 
said unto them: Unto you it 
is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of Heaven, but 
to them it is not given. 
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4. And it came to pass, as 
he sowed, some seed fell by 
the way side, and the birds 
came and devoured it. 


5. And other fell on the 
rocky ground, where it had not 
much earth; and straightway 
it sprang up, because it had no 
deepness of earth: 


6. And when the sun was 
risen, it was scorched; and be- 
cause it had no root, it with- 
ered away. 


7. And other fell among 
the thorns, and the thorns 
grew up, and choked it, and it 
yielded no fruit. 


8. And others fell into the 
good ground, and yielded fruit, 
growing up and increasing; 
and brought forth, thirtyfold, 
and sixtyfold, and a hundred- 
fold. 


g. And he said: Who hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 


1o. And when he wasalone, 
they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the 
parables. 


1z. And he said unto them: 
Unto you is given the mystery 
of the kingdom of God: but 
unto them that are without, 
all things are done in par- 
ables : 
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12. For whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance: but 
whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that 
which he hath. 


13. Therefore speak I to 
them in parables; because see- 
ing they see not, and hearing 
they hear not, neither do they 
understand. 


14. And unto them is ful- 
filled the prophecy of Isaiah, 
which saith: By hearing ye 
shall hear, and shall in no wise 
understand; and seeing ye 
shall in no wise perceive: 


15. For this people’s heart 
is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes they have closed; lest 
haply they should perceive 
with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should turn 
again, and I should heal them. 


16. But blessed are your 
eyes, for they see; and your 
ears, for they hear. 


17. For verily I say unto 
you, that many prophets and 
tighteous men desired to see 
the things which ye see, and 
saw them not; and to hear 
the things which ye hear, and 
heard them not. 
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12. ‘That seeing they may 
see, and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear, and 
not understand; lest haply 
they should turn again, and it 
should, be forgiven them. 


13... And he saith unto 
them: Know ye not this par- 
able? and how shall ye know 
all the parables? 
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18. Hear then ye the par- 
able of the sower. 


19. When any one heareth 
the word of the kingdom, and 
understandeth it not, then 
cometh the evil one, and 
snatcheth away that which 
hath been sown in his heart. 
This is he that was sown by 
the way side. 


20. And he that was sown 
upon the rocky places, this is 
he that heareth the word, and 
straightway with joy receiv- 
eth it; 


gee Vet hath “he. not toot 
in himself, but endureth fora 
while; and when tribulation 
or persecution ariseth because 
of the word, straightway he 
stumbleth. 


22. And he that was sown 
among the thorns, this is he 
that heareth the word; and the 
care of the world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word, and he becometh un- 
fruitful. 


23. And he that was sown 
upon the good ground, this is 
he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth it; who verily 
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14. The sower soweth the 
word. 


15. And these are they by 
the way side, where the word 
is sown; and when they have 
heard, straghtway cometh 
Satan, and taketh away the 
word which hath been sown in 
them. 


16. And these in like man- 
ner are they that are sown 
upon the rocky places, who, 
when they have heard the 
word, straightway receive it 
with joy; 


17. And they have no root 
in themselves, but endure for 
a while; then, when tribula- 
tion or persecution ariseth be- 
cause of the word, straightway 
they stumble. 


18. And others are they 
that are sown among the 
thorns; these are they that 
have heard the word, 


1g. And the cares of the 
world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts of other 
things entering in, choke the 
word, and it becometh unfruit- 
ful. 


20. And those are they that 
were sown upon the good 
ground; such as hear the word, 
and accept it, and bear fruit, 
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beareth fruit, and  bringeth 
forth, some a dundredfold, 
some sixty, some thirty. 
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thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a 
hundredfold. 


21. And he said unto them: 
Is the lamp brought to be put 
under_the bushel, or under the 
bed, and not to be put on the 
stand? 


22. For there is nothing 
hid, save that it should be 
manlfested; neither was any- 
thing made secret, but that it 
should come to light. 


23. If any man hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 


24. And hesaid unto them: 
Take heed what ye hear: with 
what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured unto you: and 
more shall be given unto 
you. 

25. For he that hath, to 
him shall be given: and he 
that hath not, from him shall 


be taken away even that which 
he hath. 
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i. weatid= 1f came. to. pass 
soon afterwards, that he went 
about through cities and vil- 
lages, preaching and bringing 
the good tidings of the king- 
dom of God, and with him the 
twelve, 


2. And certain women 
which had been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities, Mary 
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that was called Magdalene, 
from whom seven devils had 
gone out, 


3. And Joanna the wife of 
Chuza Herod’s steward, and 
Susanna, and many others, 
who ministered unto them of 
their substance. 


4. And when a great mul- 
titude came together, and they 
of every city resorted unto him, 
‘he spake by a parable: 


5. The sower went forth to 
sow his seed: and as he sowed, 
some fell by the way side; and 
it was trodden under foot, and 
the birds of the heaven de- 
voured it. 

6. And other fell on the 
rock; and as soon as it grew, 
it withered away, because it 
had no moisture. 

7. And other fell amidst 
the thorns; and the thorns 
grew with it, and choked it. 


8. And other fell into the 
good ground, and grew, and 
brought forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. As he said these things, 
he cried: He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 

9. And his disciples asked 
him what this parable might 
be. 

10. And he said: Unto 
you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of 
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God: but to the rest in par- 
ables; that seeing they may 
not see, and hearing they may 
not understand. 


11. Now the parable is 
this: The seed is the word of 
God. 

12. And those by the way 


side are they that have heard; 
then cometh the devil, and 
taketh away the word from 
their heart, that they may not 
believe and be saved. 


13. And those on the rock 
are they which, when they 
have heard, receive the word 
with joy; and these have no 
root, which for a while believe, 
aud in time of temptation fall 
away. 


14. And that which fell 
among the thorns, these are 
they that have heard, and as 
they go on their way they are 
choked with cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and 
bring no fruit to perfection. 


15. And that in the good 
ground, these are such as in an 
honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, hold it fast, 
and bring forth fruit with 
patience. 


16. And no man, when he 
hath lighted a lamp, covereth 
it with a vessel, or putteth it 
under a bed; but putteth it on 
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a stand, that they which enter 
in may see the light. 

17. For nothing is hid, that 
shall not be made manifest; 
nor anything secret, that shall 
not be known and come to 
light. 

18. Take heed therefore 
how ye hear: for whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given; 
and whosoever hath not, from 


a 
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_ him shall be taken away even 
that which he thinketh he 
hath. 


In all the Greek codices except B, we find the preposition 
€x or amo before THs ofxias in the first verse of Matthew. In the 
second verse of the same, we find the article t¢ before mAofov in 
many codices, but it is omitted by &, B, C, L, and Z. 

In verse 4, Bis the only uncial codex that has éA@ovra, 
the others have #\@ov. In this same verse E*, K, M, II, 
et al. add ovpavod, which is followed by the Vulgate, the 
Syriac of Cureton, the Armenian and the Ethiopian versions. 

In the 6th verse Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort read 
é€xavpaticOn instead of éxavpatoén. 

Many authorities add axovew in the goth verse, but it is 
omitted by &, B, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the 14th verse E, F, G, M, U, V, I, et al. have axovonre 
and BrApnre. 

In the 18th verse, B has ome/pavtos, but most of the codices 
have ozreipovtos. In verse 22 the greater number of codices add 
tovtou after ai@vos. In verse 23, %, Band D, have ovmeis: the 
other codices have over. 

In the 4th verse of Mark, D, G, and M add 7od ovpavod. 
In verse 6, & and D have ra werp@dn. In verse II, yvavar is 
omitted 1m &, B, C*, lL, A, Kj Hy, etal. At the end of verse 12, 
Ta dpaptnuara is added in A, D, A, II, et al. Such reading is 
followed by the Vulgate, Syriac and Coptic versions. In the 
20th verse, Tischendorf approves é¢v before tpidxovta, €Enxovta, 
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and éxardv on the authority of E, F, G, H, K, M, U, V, and II. 
Other authorities read eés, and others read & In the 22nd 
verse t/ is inserted before xpumrev in &, A, C, E, F, G, L, S, V, 
and A. It is omitted in B, D, H, K, M, U, et al. In the same 
verse, we find éay yy va in &, B, and A. In others the reading 
5 édy py exists. At the end of this verse, many codices have es 
ghavepov €X\On where B has favepwO7. => 

In the third verse of St. Luke, the great majority of the 
codices have the plural avrois after dunxcvour. &, A, L, M, X, 
and II have adr. 

The years of our Lord’s public life were an active career of 
preaching. He did not wait for the people to come to him, but 
went out through the cities and villages, that is to say, 
wherever the people were to be found ; and he taught them the 
great doctrine of the New Testament, and confirmed his 
teaching by miracles. At this time the twelve Apostles 
accompanied him, and they trusted the Providence of God to 
provide for them the necessaries of life. 

Maintenance was at this time provided by certain pious 
women who went with the company of our Lord and his 
Apostles throughout Galilee. By this tenor of life the Lord 
gives evidence that ‘though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor, that we through his poverty might become rich.’ 
—II. Cor. VIII. 9. He also spared the poor people of the 
small villages the expense of entertaining him and _ his 
followers, and gave to these good women an occasion to practise 
a great act of charity. The custom of allowing women to 
minister to their needs was afterwards employed by many of 
the Apostles, although Paul dispensed with such service.— 
Tor. LX 5. 

St. Luke mentions three of these pious women, Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna the wife of Chuza, and Susanna. Of 
Susanna we know nothing more than this bare mention. 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza is mentioned again by St. Luke, 
XXIV. 10, as being one of the women who followed Jesus out 
of Galilee, and who was one of the witnesses of the Resurrection. 
It has been conjectured by Schegg and Godet that Chuza was. 
the officer of Herod Antipas, whose son Jesus healed at 
Capharnaum, Nothing certain is known. It is evident that 
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she was a woman of high social station, and she was pleased to 
devote a part of her means to provide for Jesus and his Apostles 
during their career of preaching. 

Much more interest centers in the first woman mentioned 
by Luke, Mary that was called Magdalene. 

The surname Magdalene given to this woman undoubtedly 
comes from her residence in Magdala, a small hamlet on the 
western shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. ‘The ruins of the 
small village are now called El-Medchdel. 

In the Latin Church, Mary Magdalene is identified with 
the woman who had been a sinner, and who anointed our Lord’s 
feet as he sat at meat in the house of Simon the Pharisee. The 
same traditional opinion makes her also the sister of Martha 
and Lazarus of Bethany. The Roman Breviary assigns the 
Gospel of Luke concerning the event in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, to be read on the feast of Mary Magdalene, and 
Augustine’s homily thereon endorses fully that persuasion. On 
the feast of Martha, it is stated that Martha, Mary, Lazarus, 
and many other Christians were seized by the Jews, and placed 
in a ship without sails or oars, and committed to the mercy of 
the waves of the Mediterranean. By a miracle of divine power, 
they came safely to Marseilles, and Lazarus became Bishop 
of that city. The account declares that Mary withdrew into 
the desert where she lived a holy life of contemplation for more 
than thirty years. Marseilles claims to have her relics. This 
account is approved by the Roman Martyrology, and by John 
Sollerius in the Acta Sanctorum (Ad diem 22 Julii). 

Now in order that we may enter with proper dispositions 
of mind into the discussion of this question, we must first 
premise that the question in nowise pertains to any matter of 
faith or morals. It is a mere matter of biographical history. 
The Breviary and Martyrology in these matters of history are 
not infallible, and should be subjected to the same critical tests 
as other historical records.. The prayers of the Breviary and 
Missal in honor of saints are based upon the historical accounts 
of the two books, and add nothing to the authority of such 
accounts. Hence the consensus of Fathers and doctors in the 
Church, if such were verified, in such questions as these avails 
only what their documents and proofs are worth. 
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Now we grant that the great consensus of opinion in the 
Western Church is to make Mary Magdalene the converted 
sinner, and identify her with the sister of Lazarus. But such 
unanimity by no means exists in the Greek Church. The 
learned Bollandist Sollerius is forced to admit that many Greek 
writers deny the western tradition, and assert that after the 
death of Jesus, Mary Magdalene came*to Ephesus and lived 
with St. John. In questions of Holy Scripture there is no 
Father in the Universal Church of Christ that is possessed of 
the critical acumen ond sound judgment of Chrysostom, and he 
declares in his eighty-first homily on Matthew that the sister of 
Lazarus is distinct from the sinner who anointed the feet of 
Jesus in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 

The best opinion, in my judgment, in all tradition is that 
of Theophylactus: ‘Many inquire how many women anointed 
our Lord with ointment. Some say there were two; one who is 
mentioned by John, who was the sister of Lazarus, and another 
nientioned by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. I believe with those 
who assert that there were three: one who was the sister 
of Lazarus, and who is mentioned by St. John; another who 
anointed our Lord two days before the Pasch, mentioned by 
Matthew and Mark; and this third one, whose anointing of 
Jesus is mentioned by Luke.’—Acta Sanct. V. Julii. This 
was also the opinion of Origen, and it is the common opinion 
of the Greek menologies. 

We have cited these authorities to show that there is no 
real consensus of Catholic tradition on the subject, and that the 
field is open for our critical research. 

We shall not at this time finish the question of Mary 
Magdalene. Later on, when dealing with the events of Jesus’ 
life at Bethany, we shall examine the question whether or not 
the Magdalene be the sister of Lazarus and Martha; but in the 
treatment of the present text, we have in mind to prove two 
things : 

1. We believe that Mary Magdalene is not the woman 
mentioned in Luke, VII. 37. . 

2. We believe that there is no valid evidence in the 
Scriptures that Mary Magdalene was a woman of sin, before her 
conversion to the Lord. 
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We know that the second proposition is new and strange; 
but a close conscientious examination of the data of the 
Scriptures persuades us that the popular idea of this woman 
is erroneous. 

The defense of the first proposition is easier. We have 
seen that our opinion in this proposition is held by 
Theophylactus and Origen; and, in fact, that it is the common 
opinion in the Greek Church. A valid argument in support of 
it can be drawn from the text of Luke itself. Luke wrote in 
the days when Magdalene was famous on account of the events 
connected with Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. Now it 
_ seems to us incredible that Luke should omit to mention the 
name of the chief actor in the great event in the house of the 
Pharisee, if she had been Mary Magdalene. Certain it is that a 
woman, who had been so closely associated with the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and St. John at the foot of the cross, and who had 
been so highly favored by the risen Lord, would be personally 
known to the accurate historian Luke, who of all the 
Evangelists is most careful to mention every historical fact and 
detail that will make the account fuller and more credible. 
Such a man would not pass over in silence the identity of the 
actor in such an important event, had it been a woman who 
plays such an important part as that of Magdalene in the New 
Testament. And when we turn to examine the proofs of our 
opponents, not a shred of any proof exists except a mass of the 
sayings of men, who repeat what others have said before them 
without any critical examination thereof. 

But the first proposition which we have above laid down 
will be corroborated by our defense of the second. 

We confess a certain feeling of timidity and sadness in 
setting out to overthrow an opinion which we learned in our 
childhood, which has formed the theme of moralists and 
painters for centuries, and which seems to have held undisputed 
possession in the Latin Church from time immemorial. But as 
the surgeon must not be restrained by sentiment from probing 
a wound, or cutting off a diseased member, so we must 
enter upon a calm dispassionate examination of this celebrated 


case. 
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The first proof in support of our opinion is from the 
Scriptures, and can be enunciated as follows: There is no 
passage in the Holy Scriptures that asserts or implies that 
Mary Magdalene was ever a woman of sin. We take for 
granted that the passage in Luke relating to the woman who 
anointed the feet of Jesus be excluded; for there is absolutely no 
evidence to prove that the Magdalene be that woman ; and there 
is a valid argument which we have already adduced against it. 
Having excluded that text, the only texts that could with any 
show of probability be adduced against our position is the 
present text of Luke, wherein it is stated that seven devils had 
gone out of Magdalene, and the text of Mark, XVI. 9. 

Of course, it is not our intention to prove that Mary 
Magdalene was absolutely sinless. She was a sinner in that 
general sense in which we are all sinners; but it is our intent 
to prove that she was not that immoral woman, that famous 
converted harlot that tradition has made her. 

The text of Luke asserts that seven devils had gone out of 
her, and the text of Mark asserts that Jesus cast these seven 
devils out of her. The advocates of the opposite opinion 
believe that the residence of those seven evil spirits in the 
woman indicates a condition of great sinfulness, and this is the 
only real basis of the almost universal popular persuasion 
concerning this woman. 

Now it is true that in Matthew, XII. 43, and Luke, XI. 24, 
Christ speaks of the going out of the unclean spirit out of a 
man, when he means the man’s conversion from sin; but we 
believe from the context in the passages relating to Mary 
Magdalene that the going out of the devils from her denotes her 
liberation, not from great sin, but from demoniacal possession. 
In fact, the text of Luke clearly affirms this. It is therein 
stated that the women who followed Jesus had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities. Certainly to be. healed of an evil 
spirit means to be delivered from demoniacal possession. But 
Luke continuing in the same place, specifies some of those 
very women, and among these is Mary Magdalene. Even 
Knabenbauer admits that from this text of Luke no certain 
argument can be drawn for the traditional opinion of the 
Magdalene’s antecedent sinful life. But the text of Mark must 
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be interpreted in the light of the clearer text of Luke; and 
hence every scriptural support is cca from the aoe 
traditional opinion. 

When we turn to examine the traditional data in favor of 
the opinion which we are endeavoring to refute, we grant that 
the tradition is strong in the West. The tradition also in the 
Greek Church, though it differs from the Latin tradition 
in some points of the history, is quite consentient in regard 
to the sinful character of the Magdalene’s life before her 
conversion. 

However we find a fine testimony in support of our thesis 
in the First Homily of Saint Modestus, abbot of the Monastery 
of St. Thedosius, and afterward Patriarch of Jerusalem in 632, 
A. D. This testimony is cited by Photius, and is as follows: 
“Rightly therefore did the Lord elect Magdalene, out of whom 
he had cast seven devils, that he might by her expel the prince 
of sin from men. History says that this Magdalene, out of 
whom the Lord cast seven devils, was a virgin; and her 
martyrdom is recorded, wherein it is said that on account of her 
virginity and eminent purity she appeared to her executioners 
like pure crystal. After the death of Our Blessed Lady, the 
Mother of God, Magdalene went to Ephesus to the beloved 
disciple, where she finished her apostolic career by martyrdom. 
To her last breath she would not be separated from John the 
Evangelist and Virgin.”—Acta Sanct. lc. Though this 
testimony stands alone, in our judgment, it outweighs the 
authority of many Latin writers. It is the testimony of a 
prudent, able, and holy man, who was conversant with the 
traditions of Jerusalem where the tradition regarding Magdalene 
would be more accurately preserved than in the West. Itisa 
painful fact that many of the western Fathers readily accepted 
many incredible legends, simply because they formed apt 
illustrations of moral doctrine. Now the theme of a repentant 
harlot, meriting by her sincere repentance such singular marks 
of love as those bestowed of Magdalene, readily appealed to 
Christian sentiment, and large use was made of it in moral 
treatises, without ever examining on what basis it stood. There 
was no point of doctrine or morals at stake, hence the infallible 
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magisterium of the Church could not be invoked to safeguard 
the current of popular opinion in this matter: no one questioned 
the legend, and so it has stood to this day. 

Now in justice to the truth of history, and in justice to the 
common rights of humanity, no woman, even though she may 
have lived two thousand years ago, should be represented as 
having been at any time immoral, unless there be adequate and 
certain proofs to support the charge. Of course, such false 
persuasion does not affect the glory and happiness of the saint 
in Heaven, for the glory of the saints is not dependent on the 
opinions of earth. They are honored, and have a right to be 
honored, by us, but this communion of saints is not of such 
nature that an erroneous persuasion of mortals would rob a 
saint of any degree of glory that is the saint’s due. But the 
cause of truth and justice among men demands that we impute 
no such grave charge to any human being without sufficient 
warrant. And what is the basis upon which the popular 
conception of the Magdalene rests? A confessedly erroneous 
exegesis of the text of Luke, a baseless conjecture that Mary 
Magdalene is the woman who anointed the feet of Jesus in 
Simon the Pharisee’s house, and the opinions of men who never 
examined the question ex professo, and who cite no authority 
for their opinions. Even the learned Sollerius, who certainly 
makes a strong presentation of the data in favor of the 
traditional opinion, really has nothing but the obiter dicta of 
the Fathers, the pronouncement of the Sorbonne, and the 
legends of the French writers, who argue in the affair after the 
manner of Czcero pro domo sua. I believe that any jury of just 
men, after hearing both sides of the evidence in a case like that 
of Magdalene, would render a verdict of acquittal without 
leaving the jury-box. 

It might be asked: ‘“‘ Why would God permit that sucha 
false and injurious persuasion should exist in the minds of the 
Christian people for so many ages?’ We answer that the 
honor paid to the repentant Magdalene was so great that it 
compensated for the inaccuracy in judgment of her previous 
life. It seems to us that God leaves the world much to its own 
resources in the matter of history and biography. The Church 
has ever paid her honor to Magdalene as a saint, and God did 
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not deem it necessary to work a miracle to correct the critical 
error which confounded her with the woman of sin in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee. 

_No man could rightly attack any matter pertaining to faith 
or morals which was so widely believed by the Christian 
people; but the identity of the Magdalene is a matter of critical 
history, and must be decided independently of the infallible 
magisterium of the Church. 

We believe that another proof for our thesis is the fact 
that, in all the history of the Magdalene recorded in the holy 
Scriptures, there is never a mention of her sinfulness, or of her 
repentance. There is mention of her love, of her fidelity, of 

Jesus’ love for her; but not an intimation that she had ever 
been a fallen woman. Moreover the part that Mary Magdalene 
takes in the great events in the Gospel does not comport well 
with the idea that she had formerly been a public sinner. The 
sin of which tradition makes Magdalene guilty is that peculiar 
sin of woman, that, even after it is forgiven, will bring a blush 
of shame to the woman’s cheek. It is true, by the grace of God 
such a degree of penitential love is possible that the sin would 
be completely obliterated; but such repentance does not 
obliterate its remembrance among men. It seems to me that 
the woman, whose shame the people of Jerusalem knew, could 
scarcely with propriety follow Jesus as an inseparable 
companion, minister to his needs, and to the needs of the 
Apostles, occupy the position of Magdalene in the events of the 
execution of the death sentence, and finally figure in that 
wonderful interview recorded by the Evangelists between the 
risen Lord and Magdalene. It would seem to me that a 
repentance, such as that of the popular Magdalene is supposed 
to have been, would move her to a certain retirement away 
from the eyes of men who were witnesses of her shame. 

We adduce this last reflection with a certain degree of 
timidity. God knows best what is fitting in all these matters; 
and if it were clearly proven that the Magdalene were a 
converted harlot, we would, with willing heart, acknowledge 
that her conduct was guided by a wisdom higher than ours; 
but in defect of any such certainty, it seems not irreverent to 
make use of such a consideration to still more exalt the glory 
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of one of the saints of God. We believe therefore that from a 
sober consideration of the available data, it appears that the 
Magdalene was not a converted harlot, but a healed demoniac, 
_who in gratitude followed the Lord, even till he arose from 
the death. 

We have now to deal with the parable proper, and the 
treatment will be easy, for the Lord _hithself has made the moral 
application of it to human life. 

Capharnaum was the center of Jesus’ Galilean ministry. 
Capharnaum was built on the shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. 
On a certain day Jesus went forth from his abode in 
Capharnaum, and walked down by the lakeside. A large 
multitude was soon gathered about him, so that the press of the 
crowd made speaking difficult. Jesus therefore entered into a 
small boat, and sat down. ‘The people arranged themselves 
along the shore of the lake, which curves like an amphitheatre ; 
and then Jesus taught them his doctrine by means of various 
parables, the first of which is the parable of the sower. ‘This 
parable powerfully illustrates the combination of causes which 
effect the ruin or the success of man’s eternal life. The 
parables of the New Testament are brief narratives founded on 
real scenes and events such as occur in nature, and human life, 
each having a moral or religious application. 

To understand the event in human life on which this 
parable is founded, let us go back in spirit to the primitive 
methods of agriculture that existed in the days of the Lord. 
There were in those days no grain-drills, but the seed was sown 
broadcast by the hand of man on the field, and covered by 
subsequent harrowing. Let us stand in spirit by the side of the 
ideal field upon which the sower of the parable is operating. 
It borders upon the highway, and is not divided from the road 
by any obstruction. The sower fills a sack, which hangs 
suspended from his shoulder, with grain and walks in a straight 
line through the field scattering the grain in a uniform manner 
over a certain narrow strip of land by the sweep of his hand. 
Now as he approaches any road which borders, or intersects the 
field, the shower of grain cast by his hand laps over, and a 
portion of it falls on the hard bed of the beaten road. The 
portion of the grain thus falling is trodden under foot by those 
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who pass, the harrow does not cover it, and hence it is readily 
found by the wild birds, and devoured by them. Again, in such 
a field there are certain parts where the surface rock is covered 
with a shallow covering of soil. The sower scatters the grain 
with a uniform movement, and hence certain portions of it fall 
on these parts where the rock is but merely hidden by the soil. 
There is scarcely enough of soil for the harrow to cover the 
grain, and hence not having much earth to penetrate, the blade 
soon appears, for the fitting conditions for germination are all 
present. But when the plant begins to thrust down its roots, it 
encounters the hard rock, and the plant withers away for defect 
of soil. 

j In another portion of the field the grain falls from the 
sower’s hand on ground having depth of soil, and fertility but 
in that soil lie hidden the seeds of the thistle. The same causes 
effect the germination of the grain and of the thistles; but these 
latter being of ranker growth soon choke the growing grain. 
We who live in a more temperate clime, have but a faint idea 
of the rank growth of the oriental thistle, but suffice it to say 
that where it obtains full sway it would render the profitable 
growth of any cereal an impossibility. 

And finally some grain falls from the sower’s hand on good 
ground, and this grows to perfection, and yields a good harvest; 
but even here there are various degrees of perfection: some of 
the ground yields thirty measures for one measure sown; other 
parts yield sixty; and still other parts a hundred. 

It may seem to some incredible that a hundred bushels of 
grain could be obtained from the sowing of one; but in Genesis, 
XXVI. 12, it is stated ‘that Isaac sowed in the land of Gerar, 
and obtained in the same year a hundredfold. 

Of course, under ordinary circumstances the portion of the 
grain that would be lost on unprofitable soil would be much 
less than the part that would fall upon good ground, but this 
proportion has nothing to do with the relative numbers of the 
good and the bad members of humanity. 

Jesus next calls attention to the very great importance of 
the doctrine here promulgated in the customary formula: ‘He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
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Up to this time the Lord had not made use of the parable 
in his teachings. The sermon on the mount is made up of 
plain precepts not involved in any allegorical setting. But 
now there was need that he should speak more clearly of his 
kingdom. ‘This kingdom could not be perfectly established 
until after Christ’s death and resurrection, and it could not be 
understood fully till after that event, Hence a certain portion 
of Christ’s doctrine must be delivered to the world in the form 
of allegories, which his Apostles and his Church would 
afterwards explain to the generations of men. The necessity. 
of thus concealing these mysteries existed especially on account 
of the character of the Jewish people. 

The Apostles are surprised at the change in the methods of 
the Master, and when they are alone with him, they ask him 
why he employs the parable in his teaching of the people. 

In answering their question, Jesus makes use of a prophecy 
of Isaiah. Wherefore we shall first examine what was the sense 
of the original prophecy, and then endeavor to see what is its 
present application. 

The prophecy exists in Isaiah, VI. 9—10, and reads as 
follows in the original: ‘And he said: Go, and tell this 
people: Hear ye continually, but understand not, and see ye 
continually but perceive not. Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes: lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and their heart 
understand, and they turn again, and be healed.” 

Besides the passages in the Gospels under treatment, the 
Isaianic prophecy is employed by Acts, XXVIII. 26, and by © 
Paul in the Epistle to The Romans, XI. 8, to describe God’s 
attitude towards the Jewish people. Hence it is important that 
we should, as far as possible, determine the exact import of the 
prophecy. 

In the first place, it describes the degenerate character of 
the Jewish people, and secondly, it announces God’s treatment 
of such apostate people. We are aided to an understanding of 
the passage under consideration by comparing it with Isaiah, IT. 
6,8: ‘For thou hast forsaken thy people, the house of Jacob, 
because they are filled with soothsayers like the Philistines, and 
they make covenants with the children of aliens. . . . Their 
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land also is full of idols; they worship the work of their own 
hands, that which their own fingers have made.” The Jews 
became thus degenerate by an abuse of God’s favors to them. 
They were blessed by Yahveh above all the other peoples of the 
earth. Their prophets were the clear oracles of the living God. 
The Most High fought their battles, and blessed their fields. 
And in basest ingratitude they turned away from Yahveh, and 
preferred the false gods of the heathens. And then God in 
punishment of their impiety turned away from them, or more 
properly from the reprobate portion, and fermitted a certain 
awful blindness of the heart, which has characterized this people 
ever since. This is what is meant when the prophet is bidden 
' make the heart of the people fat, and shut their eyes. ‘The 
words of the prophecy are not to be interpreted too literally. 
It is not affirmed that God positively by direct causality 
produced that blindness of heart and spiritual insensibility. 
God is never the direct cause of any such effect. But when a 
creature has maliciously, and pertinaciously abused God’s grace, 
God permits what St. Paul calls (Rom. XI. 8) a spirit of stupor 
to fix itself on the soul, and then the message of God is 
not understood or loved by such a soul. The imperative mode 
used by the Prophet: “Hear ye, and understand not”, isa 
forcible way of asserting that such fact will be verified in the 
history of the people. It is a frequent form of prophetic diction 
to express some certain future fact by the employment of the 
imperative mood. In Acts, XXVIII. 26, Paul employs the 
prophecy of Isaiah, and he uses the future tense instead of the 
imperative, conclusively indicating thereby that the message of 
God to Isaiah, though expressed in the imperative mood, 
means the verification of a future event which God foresaw and 
permitted. 

In like manner, when God bids the Prophet: ‘Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes”’, it is equivalent to the saying: ‘Announce to this 
people, that as they have abused my grace, I will now withdraw 
my Spirit from them, so that a spiritual blindness shall come 
upon them, in such a manner that they will see my works and 
hear my words, but they will not receive the great lesson which 
these works and words are intended to convey. They will not 
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have understanding of these, because they have rejected the 
light, and it is conseqnently withdrawn from them, and they 
are left in the darkness, which they have chosen instead of the 
light.” There is a fearful signification in the antithetical 
affirmations of the Prophet Isaiah: ‘Hear, but understand 
not; see, but perceive not.” They represent the state of a 
man, who has before him the evidences* of religion, but whose 
soul is in such a state of spiritual insensibility that it regards 
these evidences with a blank stare. 

The closing words of the prophecy do not signify that God 
is unwilling that the healing of his people should be effected, 
but they denote the nature of the effect which the spiritual 
condition of Israel prevented from being wrought. 

The Lord quotes the prophecy not literally, but in 
substance. It is evident that the Prophet did not refer 
specifically to the times of the Messiah in predicting God’s 
attitude towards Israel. Neither does the Lord, in asserting 
that the prophecy of Isaiah is fulfilled, imply such fact. Isaiah 
spoke of conditions which existed in his own time, and which 
conditions revealed the perverse character of the Jewish people, 
and Jesus simply says: ‘That which was verified in the days 
of Isaiah respecting your hard hearted resistance of the grace of 
God, is verified again in my day, and my treatment of you in 
consequence will be like to that which by the mouth of the 
Prophet the God of Israel declared to you.” 

The character of the Jewish people was such, that Jesus 
knew that they would not receive the doctrine of the kingdom 
of Heaven. They cared naught for a spiritual kingdom. 
Their hearts were coarse and dull. They were only prepared 
to hear of a worldly kingdom. Wherefore the Lord Jesus 
adopted by necessity the plan of delivering his message under 
such a veil of mystery that the carnal minded Israel should not 
penetrate the meaning; but the teaching of Jesus was of such a 
nature, that when his Church should take her place in the 
world, these truths would be understood by her and taught to 
every man. 

But the Apostles were not like the rest of Israel. It is 
true that they were weak, often slow to believe, and with a 
limited grasp of the spiritual world; but they were not so hard 
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and faithless as the rest of their race. Hence the Lord Jesus 
admitted them into a deeper insight into the great truths of his 
kingdom. They were to be the founders of his Church, the 
hope of the world; wherefore he explains the parable to these ; 
and they kept the explanation in their hearts, and after the 
glorification of the Master, they taught it to the people, and 
wrote it for us. 

Had the people of Israel been of like disposition, the Lord 
could have treated them as he did his chosen band, but the 
people of Israel by their unbelieving hearts made it impossible 
for Jesus to open up the truths of the kingdom to them. 
Hence he consigned the clearest truths of his kingdom in 
- parables, and gave the key of these to the Apostles and to his 
Church. 

Jesus’ manner of dealing with the Jewish people and with 
his Apostles is illustrated by an aphorism taken from practical 
life. It happens that a man places in the hands of certain 
stewards certain goods, which they are profitably to employ for 
the master’s benefit. On the day of reckoning he finds some 
who have been exceedingly faithful in advancing his interests, 
while others have been unprofitable. Wherefore the master 
takes from the unprofitable steward whatever is in his hands, 
and gives it into the hands of the one who has earned such 
trust by the fidelity with which he has administered the first 
trust. This is spoken of as taking from him that hath not, and 
giving to him that hath; for the reason that the unprofitable 
steward has xo fruzts of industry; while the faithful steward 
has these. ‘The seeming paradox of taking from him that hath 
not heightens the force of the expression. It seems to have 
been an aphorism among the people; and Christ employs it here 
to describe the character of God’s retribution of man’s work. 
It was true in its application to the Jews. God gave them a 
rich inheritance, and they as a people gave him no returns. 
We need not rely on human opinions to assert this, listen to 
Isaiah: ‘My wellbeloved had a vineyard in a very fertile hill; 
and he digged it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and 
planted it with the choicest vine, and built a tower in the midst 
of it, and also hewed out a winepress therein: and he looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild 
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grapes. And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of 
Judah, judge I pray you betwixt me and my vineyard. What 
could have been done more to my vineyard that I have not 
done in it? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? And now go to; 
I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard: I will take 
away the hedge thereof, and it shall_be*eaten up; I will break 
down the fence thereof, and it shall be trodden down; and I 
will lay it waste; it shall not be pruned nor hoed, but there 
shall come up briers and thistles; I will also command the 
clouds that they rain no rain upon it. For the vineyard of the 
Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah the 
plant of his delight.”—Is. V. 1—7. Behold the crime of Israel, 
and its punishment. And the Lord turned from Israel to the 
gentile Church, and the returns have been better. 

But these passages of Holy Writ also establish the nature 
of God’s judgment of the lives of individuals. God has given 
to all of us talents which we are to use in useful spiritual 
industry ; and woe to the one who in the accounting will be 
found to have misused his talents. 

In the 16th verse of Matthew Jesus openly testifies that the 
Apostles were accessible to the truths of the kingdom of 
Heaven. ‘Their eyes saw and their ears heard ; that is to say, 
their souls perceived the nature of the new life with Jesus. Of 
course, the Apostles had not a full grasp of the great new 
creation, but they were docile and honest, and Jesus foresaw the 
day. when they would reform the whole world by the power of 
his doctrine. And the Lord proclaims that the Apostles are 
indeed happy in receiving from Jesus’ own lips the great glad 
tidings of redemption, and being eye-witnesses of Jesus’ 
wonderful works. Ages of patriarchs and prophets had gone 
down to death, looking forward for the coming of the Messiah. 
As St. Paul says: “These all died in faith, not having 
received the promised things, but having seen them and greeted 
them afar, and having confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth.” Mark the intense joy expressed in the 
canticle of Simeon because his eyes had seen the infant Christ 
who was born to redeem the world. An equal desire and hope 
were entertained by the holy men of Israel, but the fulfillment 
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was deferred. And now that hoped for Messiah was with the 
Apostles, their leader, their teacher, their friend. And they 
were allowed to come very close to him, to live with him, and 
to become filled with his doctrine from close personal 
association. Certainly the Apostles were blessed in such great 
gift of God. 

And not only they, but the whole world was blessed by 
that event. Even the most appreciative of the sons of men will 
never fully realize the greatness of God’s gift to humanity when 
he sent his Son to redeem the world. How closely humanity 
is bound to its Creator in the fact that a human nature and the 
infinite nature of the Deity are united in one person, who 
walked our earth and lived among us? 

From the tenth verse of Mark we learn that some of Jesus’ 
disciples were with the twelve Apostles when they obtained 
from Jesus the explanation of the parable of the sower. 

The 13th verse of Mark does not really contain any 
chiding of the Apostles and disciples by Jesus. The parable of 
the sower is in reality easy to understand. There are many 
things in the teaching of Jesus more difficult to understand. 
And the Apostles were to receive the whole doctrine and teach 
it to others. Hence Jesus in the present interrogations calls the 
attention of the Apostles to their weakness in comparison with 
the greatness of the communication of divine truth that he was 
about to give the world. Wherefore the remark of Jesus was 
intended to move the Apostles to a realization of their natural 
insufficiency, in order that they might seek aid from God in the 
great commission given to them. 

We come now to the explanation of the parable proper. 
Here our task will be easy, since the Lord has himself fully 
explained the same. We shall therefore only endeavor to 
describe those who, in our own days, correspond to the several 
classes mentioned in the parable. 

The class represented by the seed which fell by the 
wayside are those whose souls are not receptive of the truths of 
the kingdom of Heaven. They give no time or thought to 
such matters; they are occupied with other matters. The seed, 
which is the doctrines of Christianity, can not enter into the 
hard soil of their souls. They occupy their time with 
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employments, business, social pleasures, the enjoyment of the 
present order of things. ‘They may not have formally rejected 
Christ, but neither have they formally accepted him. Perhaps 
at times an alarming thought of the swift passage of human 
life, and of the unknown beyond steals into their souls, and 
startles them for a moment; but it soon gives place to some 
practical thought of the world, and the worldly tenor of life is 
resumed. ‘These men are all about us; they fill our streets; 
they carry on the main bulk of the mighty volume of business 
of our country. ‘The tact and ability that many of them show 
in acquiring the goods of this world are wonderful; but when 
it comes to the great questions of eternity, judgment, Heaven, 
and God, their minds are a blank. They can not look upon 
the future life and the rewards of righteousness as realities. If 
there were promised them a heaven of grand residences on 
fashionable streets with large beautiful lawns in front; a heaven 
of fine horses and carriages and liveried servants; a heaven of 
gilt edged stocks and bonds, mortgages, bank accounts and 
lands; and if they could see this, and see others enjoying such 
happiness,—O, then they would move with all energy to attain 
that which appealed to their senses. But the high nature of 
the kingdom promised by Christ has no attractiveness for an 
unspiritual man. He lacks the temper of mind to appreciate 
such a state of life. Huis tastes are worldly. The thought of 
leaving this world even for Heaven is not a pleasing hope. In 
the great human comedy, it is grimly amusing to see the care 
and the forethought, and the labor that these poor worldlings 
put into their worldly affairs. How they count their profits 
with intense satisfaction? And we must not understand that 
only the rich belong to this class. It is made up of all the 
ranks of life; a mighty host of unreflecting, foolish, worldly 
men, who never think of the needs and the destiny of the soul 
within them which differentiates them from the brute creation. 
It is a hard class to reach with the message of Christ; for the 
use they make of their souls renders them as though they had 
no soul at all. Mere ignorance of Christ might be overcome ; 
but with them it is ignorance combined with a lack of all 
desire to know the great message. No force in the mode of 
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presentation will overcome this deadly torpor. Their souls 
have shrunk by the force of their cold, hard lives, and they 
perish as did the seed which fell by the wayside. 

The next class is represented by the seed which fell upon 
the slight covering of soil on the surfaces of the rocks. It is 
easy to detect this class. They are superficial, shallow men, 
who have not the stability of character to endure the trials and 
hardships incident to the Christian life. Unlike the preceding 
class, these men are willing to receive Christ. They accept his 
law, and for a time show fervor and love of God. But then 
the time that tries men’s souls comes upon them; the time 
when men have need of perseverance; and then they waver 
~ and fall. 

The ordinary Christian life is exposed to many dangers. 
The peculiarly irreligious character of popular thought wars 
against faith, and exposes the poor Christian to the danger of 
unbelief. The force of old vicious habits steals upon him, 
and draws him to the old ways of sin. The drift of the world 
reaches out, and endeavors to draw him with it. The first 
fervor wears away, and the dreary battle of life begins, 
demanding constancy of mind and firmness of purpose; and 
then the sentimental part of religion vanishes, and the stern 
hard reality of walking in the narrow and difficult path remains. 
And then begin the failures. Every man who has had any 
experience in apostolic work knows of these sad failures. He 
has witnessed the poor penitent at the confessional, drawn 
thither perhaps by the occasion of some mission, or other 
extraordinary means. He has seen him go forth on the next 
morning after Holy Communion, and he has shuddered at the 
thought of what he would have to encounter in this sinful 
world. And too often he receives the sad news that the history 
of the man’s life is like to that of the seed sown on the rocky 
places. Very often such souls succeed well enough when 
placed in a helpful environment. They need a prop, the 
helpful counsel and example of others. But if perchance they 
should be thrown on their own resources, if the Church be far 
away or badly administered; or if the preaching be poor, then 
they grow remiss and drift away. 
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We are treating the question from a purely Catholic 
standpoint; for the words of Christ contemplate not many 
churches, but one indefectible Church, and these poor 
superficial souls by receiving the word for a time, thereby 
become members of the Catholic Church. The defect in their 
lives is a lack of spiritual resources, a lack of vitality of the 
spiritual life, the inner life. There is also a defect of a proper 
recognition of what the world really is. 

If we were forced to live in a region infected with 
the most contagious of diseases, among people whom it 
was death to approach, what care we would employ to 
hold aloof from any contact with anything infected? How 
carefully we would employ every precaution and remedy 
against the disease? 

And behold, our souls are living in a world whose spirit it 
is death to imbibe ; a world whose every touch is infectious and 
deadly ; and yet we love it, and live its life, and our souls are 
sick with the fever of the lust of this world. Men are greatly 
influenced by the conduct of those around about them, and the 
great mass of humanity are going with the world. 

Hence it is sad to note that even with people who rank as 
good Catholics, their worldly life is much more real and intense 
than their spiritual life. You will find them, in fact, without 
any perceptible interior life, respectable people, and fairly 
correct in routine fulfillment of church obligations, but with 
souls ennervated by spiritual drought. 

Now the natural constitution of our different dispositions 
is a thing over which we have no control. One by nature will 
have more depth and stability of character than another. Such 
natural trait is a good, and enables a man to stand firm under 
a heavy press of opposition. Hence, since grace perfects nature, 
the natural force of character aids a man in his religious life. 
In the unequal distribution of natural endowments, some have 
received more, and some have received less. It is God’s work, 
and we cannot question his wisdom and his justice. In the 
judgment of human lives, he will take into account what each 
one received and what fruits each has gathered. But in the 
present treatise, we are solely bent on discovering what remedy 
to propose for the man of shallow unstable character. 
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Salvation is not the achievement of natural causes. No 
man can do anything good without the grace of God. Hence 
the grace of God must be invoked to supply the defect of 
natural character. ‘The man who is lacking in force of 
character must seek aid from God, by persistent prayer. He 
must recognize his need, and employ every means to deepen his 
spiritual life. And this can be done, and God is ready to do it, 
if the proper dispositions are developed in the human soul. 
The spiritual life will grow in any soul, if it receives proper 
care. This growth is the deepening of the soil; and as it 
deepens, the seed flourishes, and the man’s life assumes a real 

definite religious character. 

. Now it must be remarked here that men of naturally deep 
resourceful characters may be spiritually shallow and 
inconstant. The depth of the soil of a man’s soul, in regard to 
his religious status, is simply the depth in which his nature has 
been penetrated by his religious convictions. And the great 
business of life is to make that soil deeper. It is made deeper 
by pious reflection, by prayer, real vital prayer, by the frequent 
thought of God, and by the love of God. Nothing will deepen 
it more than to withdraw from the world for a time, and come 
into the temple of God, and there talk with him in real 
soul-conversation. ‘There is not enough of this; we are too 
busy; even our attendance at obligatory worship is often merely 
official, a part of the feverish unrest of our lives. 

. What we need therefore is a better development of the 
kingdom of God within us, a growth in vital piety, a closer 
soul-communion with God, more thought bestowed on what it 
really means to be a Christian, a deepening of our spiritual life, 
less love of this life and more love of eternal life, so that the 
soil of our souls may be deep enough to bear a bounteous 
harvest for the Lord. 

The next class is represented by the seed which, after it 
had sprung up, was choked by the thistles. This class is easy to 
recognizeinsociety. ‘Theyarethe men out of whose souls religion 
is crowded by the love of riches and the cares of the world. 

We must remark here that the Lord does not intend by the 
present parable to classify men in distinct classes; but only to 
describe vividly the different agencies that war against the 
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spirit. Hence the causes mentioned in this third instance may 
produce that hardness of heart described in the first division of 
the parable, and they may produce that superficial grasp of 
religion mentioned in the second place. Presentations of moral 
truth are not to be treated like mathematical formulas. The 
Lord only wished to point out some leading characteristics of 
men in regard to their religious life, afid to give their causes. 

Hence we have here to deal with men who have made 
formal profession of the Christian religion. This formal 
profession is indicated by the fact that the seed is received into 
the ground. These men also continue in the Church ; for it is 
not said by the Evangelists that the plant dies, but, as the very 
accurate Luke puts it, they bring no /ruzt to perfection. Just 
as we have seen in fields where the weeds grow thick and rank, 
the useful plant is there, but stunted and weak, and devoid of 
profitable fruit. 

The causes which choke the growth of the seed are not 
exactly the same in the three Evangelists. Matthew describes 
them as ‘“‘the care of the world and the deceitfulness of riches”; 
Mark calls them “the cares of the world, the deceitfulness of 
riches, axd the lusts of other things”; while Luke enumerates 
“the cares and riches axd pleasures of this life.’ But the 
three in substance agree; for the care of the world in its widest 
acceptation includes the pleasures of this life, and the lusts of 
other things. Mark and Luke are somewhat more explicit than 
Matthew. By this third part of the parable the Lord Jesus 
wished to affirm the injurious effects on a man’s religious life of 
an excessive seeking after the goods of this world, and an 
excessive love of the enjoyment of these. Under these general 
headings the Lord intends to group all those things which form 
the object of man’s worldly endeavor. The two loves in man’s 
soul are directly antagonistic: the more a man loves this world, 
the more will he bend his soul’s energies to possess much of it ; 
and consequently the less will he love Heaven, and the less will 
he endeavor to attain it. God’s idea is that we should love this 
world in very small degree; or better yet, not at all, and love 
Heaven with all our heart; and we reverse the order, and love 
Heaven very little or not at all, and make an idol of this world. 
Let a man ask himself: What is it in my life that obtains the 
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the main part of my thought and activity? I rise in the 
morning with mind and body refreshed by slumber. My mind 
begins to think, and my body to act; and so they continue till 
the time of retiring. And I lie down to sleep, for I have done 
a day’s work. And for what have I labored? Is it not for these 
very things that choke the good seed in my soul’s life? I was 
put into the world to pass through it as the Hebrews passed 
through the wilderness. I am bidden to build here only tents 
for a temporary sojourn; and to set my heart on nothing that I 
see here. And instead I erect palaces, and settle down in them, 
and surround myself with all the encumbrances of this world 
that I can grasp, and I become oblivious of my inheritance in the 
kingdom of Christ. The issue can be illustrated by an easy 
figure. Conceive a traveler engaged in a journey on foot to a far 
off land. As he journeys along, objects attract his attention by the 
wayside. Hestops to examine them, and he finds that he loves 
them. He begins to collect and store them. He still believes 
that he can do this and yet reach his destination in time. But 
day by day he grows more eager to acquire these wayside objects, 
and the desire to reach his destination grows fainter, until finally 
he finds that the possible time within which he could make the 
journey has elapsed, and he is left to die in the plain, mocked 
by the possession of objects which can serve him no longer. 

It is to be noted that the Evangelists speak of the 
deceitfulness of riches. Riches are deceitful in many ways. 
They are deceitful because they seem to. be what they are not, 
and move men to believe that their posession insures happiness; 
whereas they multiply care and drive peace from the mind; 
and full oft the man who has given his life to attain them must 
confess that their use is flat, stale, and unprofitable. They are 
deceitful, because they invite a man to go after them, and yet 
they elude his grasp; and again when possessed they often 
slip away from a man. 

But most of all, they are deceitful, because they move man 
to believe them a real good, and to relinquish the quest of the 
one only Good to go after them, and to seek in them a happiness 
that they can not give. No sirens’ song is as irresistable as 
their invitation, and who can estimate the multitudes that have 
been shipwrecked by following that invitation. 
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The overweening love of this world grows in the heart like 
the weeds in the sown field. Weeds will grow without any 
care or cultivation, but the profitable plant must have both. 
So it is with the love of the world, we take to it naturally. 
The weeds and the useful plant may grow side by side in the 
field, but if the weeds predominate, the useful plant will bring 
no fruit to perfection; and they. will predominate unless 
restrained by vigorous effort. So in man’s life, a man may have 
this world in his heart, and yet profess to be a Christian; but if 
he really serves that world, which it is so easy to love, he will 
be found with nothing of consequence stored up for eternity. 
Again, even though weeds growing in a sown field may not choke 
entirely the useful plant; yet every weed that grows there 
takes something from the crop. So itis in man’s relations to 
the world; every movement of his soul towards this world 
enfeebles just so much the heavenly aspirations and 
achievements of his life, The excessive love of the goods of 
this world crowd out of the soul of man the right thought and 
desire of the other life. 

The excessive love of riches causes many surprises, when 
we come to examine closely the lives of Christians. We find 
in the Christian community men of prominence, professional 
men or business men, or the like; they move in respectable 
circles, occupy desirable pews in the Church; all seems fair on 
the exterior. But by some chance we are admitted to an inside 
view of their lives; and there we find the fearful price that they 
have paid for the competency or the wealth which they enjoy. 
There we find the record of the lawyer’s excessive fees, his 
acquisition of property without any just title by the tricks and 
technicalities of the law; there we find the record of the 
politician’s bribe-taking, and the abuse of his office to further 
his own interests; there we find the record of the sharp 
practices and conventional dishonest methods of the man of 
business; there we find the record of the unjust possession of 
inheritances by heirs, who made use of the technicalities of law 
to gain possession of property against the clearly revealed 
wishes of the deceased owners; there we will find the record of 
fraudulent claims against governments, corporations, and 
individuals; fraudulent and excessive damage suits; there we 
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will find the record of wealth obtained by adulterating the 
articles of commerce; and various other records which 
contravene the principles of justice. And so much attached 
are these men to the possessions which have been acquired by 
these dishonest deeds that no persuasion can move them to 
relinquish their hold on them. ‘Their property gives them a 
certain prominence; they become arrogant and proud, and thus 
they live and thus they die. 

It is easy to describe the fourth class mentioned by Christ; 
they are the righteous followers of Christ. ‘They are not all 
equal in sanctity: some produce thirtyfold, some sixtyfold, and 
some a hundredfold. It is not necessary to describe the 
elements that make up their lives, nor the things that they 
have overcome. ‘The whole body of the Gospels is aimed to 
teach them how to live. Hence throughout every page of the 
sacred deposit we shall find descriptions of their lives, and the 
means by which they produce the harvest for the Lord. 

Inasmuch as there are various degrees of perfection in the 
lives of these righteous ones, we should not be content merely 
to enroll ourselves in their number: we should strive for the 
sixtyfold and even for the hundredfold. 

In the texts of Mark and Luke the parable of the sower is 
followed by certain statements not found in Matthew. The 
first of these regards the lighted lamp, which is not to be placed 
in hiding under a vessel or under a bed. This simile seems to 
have been to Jesus a favorite method of illustrating moral truth. 
It occurs again in Luke, XI. 33, and in Matthew V, 15. In 
the aforesaid text of Matthew, as we have explained in the 
- exegesis thereof, it indicates the duty of the Apostles to preach 
the truths of the kingdom of Heaven to the whole world. In 
the present instance the illustration is cognate. Jesus Christ 
was the essential light of the world. His doctrine was an 
emanation of that essential light, and its mission was to 
illumine the world. ‘The method adopted by Christ to 
propagate that doctrine was the teaching of the apostolic body. 
Here therefore he tells them that, though he veils the truths of 
the kingdom of Heaven now for a brief time from the 
multitudes, yet they are destined to be clearly presented to all 
mankind. The Lord frequently adverts to this design. He 
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had come into the world to light it up. During the period of 
his mortal life, the nature of his mission was such that the full 
clear message could not be presented to men then. But his 
chosen legates were taught the truths, and they were to be his 
lamps in the world; and by this present exhortation he 
encourages them to fulfill the office for which they were chosen. 

In the 24th verse of Mark, there isa comparison which in 
other portions of the Gospels is employed to express the truth 
that God makes the measure of our mercy and forgiveness of 
others the norm of his mercy to us. But here the context 
plainly demonstrates that it can not be used in that sense. The 
conclusion of the whole passage both in Mark and Luke is in 
form of enunciation exactly similar to the 12th verse of Matthew, 
which, as we have explained, illustrated God’s dealings with 
the Jews. Nevertheless we believe that the passage in Mark 
and Luke does not relate to the Jews but to the Apostles 
themselves; and in general to the legates of the New Law. We 
believe that the Lord used the illustration twice in the present 
teaching; once in relation to the Jews, and secondly to 
illustrate how God would deal with his representatives in the 
New Alliance. Wherefore we believe that when, as recorded 
by St. Mark, Jesus declares that “with what measure ye 
measure, it shall be measured unto you”, he means to affirm to 
the Apostles and their successors that the measure of the 
attentive study with which they heard his doctrine, and the 
zeal and energy with which they afterwards preached it to the 
world would be the measure of God’s retribution unto them. 
Then follows the other illustration naturally. The people of 
the first law were stewards, and had been unfaithful in the 
stewardship. And the Lord took from them the capital which 
had been given them, and gave it to another people, from whom 
he was to receive the interest that the first stewards had failed 
to accumulate. In the present application of the comparison 
he warns the legates of the New Law that their fate will be 
similar, if they in like manner prove unfaithful. 

It seems to us that in the 18th verse, Luke has weakened 
the force of his expression by endeavoring to take away the 
paradox. In the other two Evangelists the proposition stands: 
“and whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
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even that which he hath.” But Luke modifies it thus: 
‘‘— whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even 
that which he seemeth to have.” It seems, at first sight, a 
contradiction in terms to say that there is taken away from a 
man a thing which he has not; and we believe that Luke has 
endeavored to avoid this seeming contradiction by inserting the 
term seemeth. But Luke in endeavoring to avoid one seeming 
paradox has fallen into a greater. How can there be taken 
away from a man a thing which he seemeth to have, and hath 
not? ‘This question is entirely independent of inspiration. 
The substantial idea of Christ is expressed by all three. There 
_is only a difference in precision of style; and in the present 
instance we prefer the statements of Matthew and Mark. 

As we have explained above, the phrase seems to have been 
a Hebrew aphorism, and was rendered forcible by the very fact 
of its seeming paradox. ‘The sentence might be filled out and 
expressed as follows: ‘Whosoever hath not any fitting 
zncrease produced by his labor from the talents that I gave him, 
from him shall be taken away even that orzg7nal deposit which 
he hath.” The having, and the not having regard the fruits of 
the steward’s industry; whereas the taking away regards the 
original capital entrusted to the steward. 
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26. Kaiéreyev: Obras éoriv 


26. And he said: So is 


the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed upon the 
earth ; 


27. And should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring up and 
grow, he knoweth not how. 


28. The earth beareth fruit 
of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear. 


% Bacirela Tov Beod, ws avOpa- 
133 \ / 2 si an 
mos Badn Tov omdpov él THs 


ys. 


27. Kai xaevdy, nai éyeipn- 
Tat vvKTa Kal hpdpay, Kal o 
/ ioe \ , 
amdpos BNacta Kal pnkvverat, 
¢ > > > , 
@S oUK oldeV avToS. 


28. Avtouatn 7 Kaprrodpopel, 
mMp@Tov YopTov, elTev oTaxu?, 
TANS 
oTadyui. 


eiTev citos éy Ta 
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29. But when the fruit is 29. “Orav 6 mapascoi o xap- 
ripe, straightway he putteth ds, evOds amooréAde 70 Spéra- 
forth the sickle, because the voy, btu mapéornKev 6 Bepicpds. 
harvest is come. 


In the 28th verse, we find the reading wAnpys otros in B 
and D. ‘his reading is also approved by Tischendorf. IlAjpn 
aitov is found in &, A, C’, L, A, H, etal. This reading is 
approved by Westcott and Hort. 

This short parable is recorded only by Mark. Its import 
is historical rather than moral. ‘There are two chief opinions 
regarding the explanation of the parable. The first is presented 
by Knabenbauer. According to him the sower is Christ, and 
the seed is his personal teaching. After sowing this seed, he 
ascended into Heaven, and allowed the seed to grow without his 
visible supervision. And it did grow, and waxed strong; and he 
will come again at the last day to reap the harvest. There are 
many things which militate against this theory. It seems to 
remove Christ too far from the Church, to liken him to the man 
who sowed seed in a field, and paid no more heed to it until the 
time of the harvest. The Lord says himself that he will be 
with the Church all days, and this parable in the sense of 
Knabenbauer would make the Church grow of itself 
independently of Christ. But most of all, the parable plainly 
denotes that the seed sown in the field by the sower grew to 
maturity as a result of causes that did not come from the sower, 
“the earth beareth fruit of itself”; but no part of the Church 
grows or exercises any vital act except through the causality 
that comes into her from her invisible head who is organically 
connected with his mystic body. 

Wherefore we must adopt another explanation of this 
singular little parable. We believe that the sower is the legate 
of Christ, who sows the seed of the Gospel in the hearts of men. 

In order to realize in its fulness the illustration, let us 
examine for a moment the natural basis of the parable. A man 
plows and harrows a field, and sows therein wheat. When he 
has finished the seeding, he goes away and attends to other 
things. He perhaps does not think of that field for the next 
month or two months. He gives labor to his ordinary 
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employments by day and sleeps by night, and leaves his field to 
the course of nature. And all this time effects are being 
wrought in the field. The moisture and heat of the soil cause 
the seed to germinate; the fertility of the soil coupled with 
other natural causes produce the gradual growth and maturation 
of the grain; and the husbandman has no further influence upon 
the plant till the grain is ripened and ready for the sickle. So 
it is with the propagation of the Gospel of Christ. The chosen 
messenger sows the seed of the Gospel of Christ in human 
hearts. His causality stops there. Of course, I am not speaking 
of other external ministrations, such as the administration of 
_ the Sacraments, and the continued exhortation of preaching ; 
but in the interior soul of man effects are being produced in 
which the sower has no part. 

‘The seed falls upon the souls of men, and the sower and 
the men who represent the field separate. He does not know 
what effects are being produced in the hearts of those who have 
heard him. The sower goes away, and does not even know 
those who have heard him. He may never see them again. 
He goes forth to sow other fields, and leaves the seed to be 
acted upon by other causes. 

The seed is received into the souls of men. Then begin 
secret hidden causes to operate in the soul. They are hidden 
from the observation of men. The grace of God, the 
cooperation of the will of man, divine inspirations, interior 
combats, repressed temptations, acts of interior faith and love, 
all these act on the seed, away from the observation and thought 
of the sower ; and gradually, like the development of the cereal, 
the Christian life of the individual, and the corporate life of the 
Church grow and produce the fruit for which Christ gave his 
life, and founded his Church. It is a grand illustration of the 
divine life of the Church, which comes to her from the resident 
Holy Ghost within her, and which does not depend on human 
causality. 

The same truth is illustrated by St. Paul, I. Cor. III. 6—7: 
“T planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. So 
then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” 
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Now there is just one objection to our explanation of the 
Gospel. And it is that the parable seems to imply that it is the 
sower who reaps the ripened grain; and certainly the reaper is 
the Lord. We grant that the reaper is the Lord, but we assert 
that in parables it is not necessary to find a correspondence in 
likeness between every element of the natural event and the 
illustrated religious truth. It suffices that as a whole the scene 
or event in nature or human life serve to illustrate some moral 
or religious truth. The natural event contemplated in this 
present parable makes the sower the same who reaps the grain ; 
but the illustrative element in the parable is the fact that the 
kingdom of God grows in man’s soul in the same manner that 
the grain grows in the soil. And the harvesting of the grain is 
only mentioned to show that the hidden causes in the soul of 
men carry the growth of the plant even to its maturity, 
unobserved by men. 

Now it would be a perverse use of this parable to draw 
from it that all that the apostolic man has to do is to present 
the message of Salvation to men, and let it work. There is 
need ‘to preach the word, to be instant in season and out of 
season; to reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all long suffering 
and teaching.” There is need of zeal and unremitting labor 
with the people; there is need that a man become the good 
shepherd and give his life for his sheep; that he go in search of 
_the strayed one into the storm and the night, and labor to bring 

the strayed one home; but in all these labors the apostolic man 
should realize that there are cooperating with him unseen 
divine agencies, upon whose causality the soul’s conversion, 
the soul’s life, and the soul’s growth in holiness depend. 
Without those agencies man’s labor is lost; and compared to 
these agencies, the power of man’s best labor is little. The 
laborer seeking to save souls should deeply realize the necessity 
of the cooperation of these divine agencies. He should 
attribute the effects mainly to these; he should increase these 
by earnest petition in his prayers; and he should rely on these, 
when the work seem hard or even hopeless. When the people 
seem cold and unspiritual, when the children seem stupid and 
ignorant; when in the confessional sinners seem coarse, hard, 
and impenitent; what a consolation it is to know that the 
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apostolic man is not alone; but that unseen divine forces are at 
work; and though the fruits may not be immediately visible, 
there is cause to hope that they may come in time? 

There is also a lesson of encouragement in the parable 
for ministers of Christ whose natural endowments are limited. 
Though left to themselves they are weak, with the divine forces 
they can accomplish great things. Some of the greatest results 
in the history of God’s Church have been accomplished by men 
of meager attainments. Witness a Henry Suso, a Curé d’ Ars, 
and in our own times a Father Drumgoole. If the man of few 
intellectual talents supplements his earnest work by prayer and 
pious petition for God’s help, the divine agencies will give 
' the increase. 

Finally, it is a consolation, when one has tried to expound 
some text of Scripture for the people, and after the expenditure 
of his best efforts, the presentation has seemed dry and 
commonplace; it is a consolation to know that the cause does 
not depend on his human words, and that the power of God 
may even make of his weak words an instrument to work 
wondrous effects. 

This was once forcibly illustrated to the writer by a 
personal experience related to him by a well known parish 
priest. The aforesaid worthy priest was only of mediocre 
ability. On a certain Sunday, the morning had been unusually 
busy. Confessions had kept him late at his post the night 
before. He must preach at High Mass. The day was warm; 
the homily seemed dry. But it was the Master’s work, and it 
must be done. He knelt at the altar, and asked the aid of the 
Holy Ghost, and the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, and 
then went before the people. He tried to do his best. He 
spoke only simple, plain truths, things that had been heard 
many times before. Doubtless some who look for sensationalism 
in preaching were disappointed. After the discourse the 
preacher himself felt sad, and disappointed. He went into his 
house, and the work of his ministry seemed to him almost 
insupportable. But consolation came. A short time afterwards, 
he was in his confessional, and there came to him a woman 
whose whole life had been a succession of deeds of shame and 
violence. And the woman’s soul was moved to its depths by 
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deep repentance. Hers was no mere perfunctory act, but a 
total change of heart. The conversion was so extraordinary 
that the priest asked her what particular cause had effected 
such a great change, and he was surprised to know that it was 
his very sermon that had caused him so much discouragement. 
And he resolved then, after he had done his best in the exercise 
of his ministry, never to feel discouragement. We believe that 
these cases are frequent; and they should encourage us all 
to put forth our best effort, and then cheerfully leave the result 
to God. 
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Thy aToOnkny mov, 


24. Another parable set he 
before them, saying: The 
kingdom of Heaven is likened 
unto a man that sowed good 
seed in his field: 


25. But while men slept, 
his enemy came and sowed 
tares also among the wheat, 
and went away. 


26. But when the blade 
sprang up, and brought forth 
fruit, then appeared the tares 
also. 


27. And the servants of the 
householder came and_ said 
unto him: Sir, didst thou not 
sow good seed in thy field? 


whence then hath it tares? 


28. Andhe said unto them: 
Anenemy hath done this. And 
the servants say unto him: 
Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up? 


29. But. he ‘saith> ..Nay; 
lest haply while ye gather up 
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36. Then he left the mul- 
titudes, and went into the 
house and his disciples came 
unto him, saying: Explain 
unto us the parable of the tares 
of the field. 


37. And he answered and 
said: He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man; 


33. And the field/ois =the 
world; and the good seed, these 
are the sons of the kingdom; 
and the tares are the sons of 
the evil one; 


39, And the enemy that 
sowed them is the devil: and 
the harvest is the end of the 


world; and the reapers are 
angels. 
40. As therefore the tares 


are gathered up and burned 
with fire; so shall it be in the 
end of the world. 


4t. The Son of man shall 
send forth his angels, and they 
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the tares, ye root up the wheat 
with them. 


30. Let both grow together 
until the harvest: and in the 
time of the harvest I will say 
to the reapers: Gather up 
first the tares, and bind them 
in bundles to burn them: but 
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shall gather out of his king- 
dom all things that cause 
stumbling, and them that do 
iniquity, 

42. And shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be the weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 


gather the wheat into my 


43. Then shall the right- 
barn. 


eous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father. 
He that hath ears, let him 
hear. 


In the 24th verse we find the reading ove(pav7t in &, B, M, 
X, Aand Il. Such reading is followed by the Coptic, Syriac, 
and many codices of the Vetus Itala. X7re/povrs appears in C, 
De E, F-G,-K,-L,,8, U, V, P, et al..oim verse 25,411 theswncial 
codices have éovrepe, except & and B, which have ééo7empe. 
In the same verse all the codices except B insert d0dA0. In the 
same verse &, B, C and D have A¢youvowv. The other authorities 
In the 30th verse B and D have éws: the other 
codices have péype. 

In verse 36 many codices add o Inaods: it is not added 
in &, B, and its omission is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, 
and Hort. In the samme verse %* and B have d&sacadnoov, which 
is approved by Westcott and Hort; the other authorities 
support dpdoov. In verse 37, &, B and D omit adrois: the 
other codices uniformly insert it. In verse 39, B is alone in 
placing the éorw after éy@pds. All the other codices and 
critics place the éor/ immediately preceding 6 S&dBoros. This 
latter order of the words seems to be preferable. In the 43rd 
verse, %* and B omit axovev, but the term is found in nearly 
all the other uncial codices, and is accepted by the Coptic and 
Syriac versions. 

In the Gospel of Matthew this parable and Jesus’ 
explanation of it are separated. The order of the events 
seems to have been that Jesus proposed to the people on this 
particular occasion several parables, and when he had withdrawn 


have eizeyv, 
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from the multitudes, and was alone with his disciples, he 
explained only the parable of the cockle and the wheat. For 
greater clearness therefore, we have placed side by side in 
parallel columns the parable and its explanation. 

The weed here mentioned by the Lord has never been 
accurately identified. It has been called tare, darnel, cockle, 
and bastard wheat. We are familiar with a weed which is 
usually found in wheat fields, and as it is impossible to 
determine the exact weed mentioned by Christ, we may use the 
cockle of our American wheat fields as an illustration. The 
stalk of the cockle does not much resemble the wheat. But it 
flourishes under the conditions proper for wheat; and its seeds 
are about the size and weight of kernels of wheat; and hence it is 
very difficult to separate it from the wheat. Some have alleged 
that our American cockle could not have been the weed alluded 
to by Christ, for the reason that it would be easy to distinguish 
the young plant of the cockle from the wheat; whereas they 
say that the parable seems to imply that the weed could not be 
distinguished from the wheat till the formation of the fruit. 
Those who argue thus take a false view of the parable. A field 
of wheat is not a field through which we walk and examine the 
individual plants. We stand by its border, and look across its 
green surface. If there were some plants of cockle close to the 
_ edge of the field where we stand, we could recognize them; but 
through the field the distinctions between cockle and wheat are 
all lost in the great green mass. Some careful farmers do walk 
through the green field of wheat, and look for the presence 
therein of the cockle; some seek it out, and pull it up. But 
this does not weaken the illustrative force of the parable. The 
Lord accepts a common event in husbandry; the ordinary thing 
that happens in human life; and ordinarily the cockle growing 
with the wheat is allowed to grow till the harvest, and is then 
separated and destroyed. 

The cockle grows to about the same height as the wheat, 
and has a very characteristic purple flower. Now the flowering 
of the plant is the first act in its fruit-bearing; hence from the 
period of its flowering till the ripening of its seeds, the cockle 
is very conspicuous. 
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Now it is evident that it was at the flowering period that 
the servants come to the master, and inform him of the 
presence of the cockle, and offer to pull it up. Their offer is 
introduced here for the sole purpose of illustrating the master’s 
answer; such offer has no bearing on the moral import of the 
parable. ‘ 

To walk through a field of wheat that is heading, and pull 
the cockle out of it, would evidently seriously damage the 
wheat. But as the reaping in the East was done by sickles, it 
would be a simple process for the harvesters to gather out the 
stalks of cockle before binding up the wheat. 

The cockle being an extremely pernicious weed, the only 
proper disposition to make of it is to burn it, to save the ground 
from the infection of its seed. 

In saying that “the kingdom of Heaven is likened to a 
man, etc.”, the Lord in substance says: ‘That which happens 
in a field, whereon is stealthily sown cockle after the sowing of 
good seed, happens also in a higher sense in the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

We come now to the moral application of the parable, and 
aided by the Lord’s own interpretation, this will be easy to 
make. 

The Lord explains only the greater features of the parable, 
leaving the attendant facts to be inferred. For instance, the 
command of the master not to pull out the cockle is not directly 
explained by Christ, but its symbolic signification can be 
plainly inferred. 

The present passage is called the parable of the tares or 
cockle; by which designation we are taught that its main 
object is to illustrate why it is that Christ has not brought all 
men to his following by his redemption of the world. It is a 
thing difficult to explain that in a world which God loved to 
the extent that he gave his only Son to die for its redemption, 
there should be so many who know not, and love not Christ. 
Some might wonder why the message of redemption was not 
clearer, that men might be forced to accept it. This present 
parable is the clearest word that has been spoken concerning 
the deep and gloomy mystery. 
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The field of God is the world. The term world is here 
used to denote the universality of mankind; at least a 
universality conterminous with the extent to which Christ’s 
doctrine shall be presented to men. The world belongs to God 
by the most essential titles. He created it out of nothing; he 
preserves it in its being; he redeemed it; he pours blessings 
upon it daily. 

And the Son of God, who is at the same time the Son of 
man, came forth from his eternal Father into the world, and 
sowed good seed. ‘This good seed radically is the great truth of 
salvation; but inasmuch as these truths produce the good men 
who are called the sons of the kingdom, therefore Christ calls 
these good men the seed in the maturity of its fruit. 

We must guard against an excessive literalism in 
explaining this figurative language. The natural constitution 
of the children of the kingdom of Heaven does not differ from 
that of evil men, as the nature of the tares or cockle differs from 
wheat. Moreover, the beings of the evil men do not come from 
Satan, as the cockle came from the enemy: good men and bad 
men, and all things, considered in their essences, come from God. 
More should not be sought from a parable than is intended to 
be conveyed; and a figurative presentation of a moral truth 
differs from the enunciation of a mathematical demonstration. 

We must also be careful to distinguish between the seed as 
it is sown by Christ, and the seed which has grown to maturity 
and produced fruit. As it is sown into the world, it comprises 
every word of truth, every element of grace, in a word, every 
good agency that comes from Christ and operates in the world. 
The parable contemplates only the world after its redemption. 
Christ sows the seed in many ways. He sowed the seed by his 
divine life and personal teaching; he sowed the seed by the 
foundation of the Church; he sows the seed by the graces 
which flow from him to men through the Church; he sows the 
seed by remaining with the Church all days even to the end of 
the world. And the fruit of all this seeding is the sons of the 
kingdom. 

But there is another agent operating in human life; an 
agent whose aims and purposes are directly against Christ and 
against man. ‘This is the devil, the prince of evil, the enemy 
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of all good. And he is active; “he goes about like a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour.” He also is sowing seed; 
not openly: 


“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 


But he operates stealthily, secretly. Many interpreters 
have taught that the fact that the enemy sowed the bad seed 
while men slept signifies that evils happen in the Church 
through the negligence of pastors; and that the faithful fall 
into sin through lack of vigilance. 

We shall examine these opinions separately; and as 
regards the first, we do not believe that it is contemplated in 
the parable. 

In the first place there is no evidence that the householder 
administered any rebuke, when discovery was made of what had 
been done by the enemy while men were asleep. Again, Christ 
was vigilant, and yet Satan sowed his seed in the soul of Judas, 
even while the traitor was under the personal influence of 
Christ. Paul was vigilant, and yet many scandals crept into 
the Churches which were under his immediate supervision. 
The first Apostles were vigilant, and yet heresies invaded the 
world even in the Apostles’ time. 

As for the second opinion, which makes the lack of 
vigilance on the part of the faithful responsible for Satan’s 
invasion of their own souls, this is a truth. The faithful are 
exhorted to watch and pray that they enter not into temptation. 
This truth is certainly not excluded from the parable, but we 
do not think that it is mainly contemplated therein. It seems 
to us that if the parable were intended to convey a moral truth 
of such importance, Christ would have called attention to it in 
his interpretation of the parable. Moreover there is no natural 
similarity between this fact, and the scene from nature. The 
parable implies that the deed of the enemy was done while the 
servants of the householder were asleep; and yet these are not 
the ones that received hurt. Wheretore we believe that this 
feature of the parable is introduced simply to illustrate that the 
devil works secretly, stealthily ; that he watches opportunities 
when he can escape observation. 
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Of course, it follows that since the character of this enemy 
is such, we must prepare ourselves to resist such secret attack. 
We are not sufficiently conscious of the presence of Satan as an 
active force in the world. In the present decrepitude of faith 
among practical men, the devil shares the fate of the other 
supernatural entities. And inasmuch as this trend of thought 
promotes Satan’s designs, he strives to foster it by keeping 
himself well hid. 

In the old days, when superstition and idolatry were the 
crimes to which men were prone, Satan made himself more 
manifest in the affairs of men. He is not less active now, but 
he has changed his method. 

The present parable also confirms the truth that the Lord 
is not the author of any moral evil in the universe. He sows 
good seed; he secures to that good seed the proper conditions 
for its growth and fruitfulness; there is in the world enough of 
good agencies operating to save the world. ‘There is a great 
mystery in the fact that God permits Satan to operate in the 
world. But how real Satan’s operations are brought out by the 
illustration? Who can doubt the great part which Satan has 
in the affairs of the world? Who can doubt that there are men 
in whom the seed of Satan is producing such fruit that they are 
called the sons of the evil one? Yea, men exchange the 
inheritance of the sons of God for the sonship of Satan. 

In many ways men receive the seed of Satan into their 
souls. They receive such seed by receiving false doctrine; they 
receive such seed by yielding to temptation; they receive such 
seed by every wicked thought, word, and deed of their lives; 
and when the seed grows, it gives a character to their lives, and 
the men themselves are therefore called the seed of Satan. 

The servants of the householder have no counterpart in the 
symbolic sense of the parable; and their offer to go and pull up 
the cockle has no moral application. Their servants and their 
offer are introduced into the parable to bring out in clear relief 
the householder’s answer; and this answer is a main feature in 
the spiritual sense of the parable. 

The householder commanded that both wheat and cockle 
be allowed to grow until the harvest. So does God deal with 
the children of men. There is no separation here. The evil 
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men exist intermingled with the elect of God. Some whose 
crimes are enormous are known to men; but no human 
discernment can make the accurate and complete classification. 
Both classes receive the common blessings of God. God’s 
forbearance often generates in the soul of the evil man a sense 
of security, and false tranquillity. He succeeds as well as his 
pious neighbor; yea, oftentimes better. He may have heard of 
judgment and hell, but he has felt no hurt therefrom; they are 
far off, vague thoughts, that always keep in a nebulous 
indefiniteness. This life with its teeming activities is so 
engrossing, so pleasant. This life appeals so to the present 
nature of man; whereas to enjoy the fruition of the other life, 
one must pass through that strange ‘variety of untried being.” 
The prospect possesses small interest for worldly men; and they 
hold to the present; and thus the great promiscuous mass of 
humanity lives its life: the good and the evil men exist side by 
side, and no discrimination is made till the judgment day, and 
then is wrought the final separation for all eternity. Just what 
instrumentality the angels shall exercise in that great act, we 
can not know: the mention of them here is simply to add 
vividness and force to the figure. 

Hence, let no man wonder that he finds bad men in the 
Church of Christ. The Church is in a special manner the field 
of God, but Satan is allowed to sow his cockle even here; and 
he does sow it here, and it grows, and God allows it to remain 
even to the end of time. But then in that grand new order of 
things, all evil shall be banished from the perfect kingdom of 
Christ, and it shall be one eternal reign of all the good with the 
One Essential Eternal Good. 

There is a clear promulgation of the doctrine of hell in the 
declaration of Christ, that all the evil ones shall be cast out of 
the kingdom into the furnace of fire, where there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. This is the usual expression 
of Christ to describe eternal damnation. We have before 
explained the import of the proposition. We shall reserve for 
a future chapter to explain the doctrine of hell; but we must 
say in passing that these repeated terrible denunciations would 
be a deception and a jugglery with words, unless the state of 
hell was endless suffering. 
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There is also in the present passage a forcible description 
of the glory of the elect in Heaven. In the speech of every 
land the brightness of a luminous body is used to describe the 
glory of an intelligent being. Undoubtedly the glory of the 
transfigured Lord on Thabor transcended human speech; but the 
inspired writers, who have transmitted to us an account of the 
event, can compare the glory to nothing but the light of the sun. 
The sun is the grandest, luminary of which we have any sensible 
cognition; and hence is aptly used to describe transcendent 
glory. And the Lord Jesus promises this glory to his elect. 

Men have made promises to men and thereby have moved 
them to risk everything ; to undergo the most terrible hardships 
and labors; and full oft leader and follower have failed, and 
have been left to die amid the wreck of broken hopes and 
disappointed ambition. 

And yet what can man promise to man equal to what Jesus 
has promised to his followers? Eternal life; not that fitful 
fever that we at present have, but the fulness of life; life not 
subject to death, or any infirmity or ill, life in a higher sense 
than man can conceive; and possessions, the possession of the 
Supreme Good, the contentment of every desire, and a glory 
like the brightness of the sun, and all will never pass, all will 
be eternal,—this is the veracious promise of Christ. 

And you believe it, O Christian; you can not refuse to 
believe it. It has the testimony of the Son of the living God; 
it has the testimony of the Spirit of God in your heart; and yet 
it does not move you as your worldly interests move you. You 
speak the name of Heaven with cold, unfeeling lips; you think 
but little of it; your thoughts and your love are down here 
fastened to the corruptible things of this earth. The earth, 
where you live a mere embryonic life, has your thoughts and 
your interests; and the high estate which is prepared for you in 
the kingdom of Christ is not often in your thoughts. How 
wise is the Church in bidding us lift up our hearts? and how 
wise is St. Paul in declaring that our citizenship should be in 
Heaven? Heaven is our true country; we have no abiding 
habitation here; every purely worldly thought and act is a loss. 
We are fools, if we fix our hearts in any degree on anything but 
God and Heaven. 
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31. Another parable set he 
before them, saying: The 
kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took, and sowed 
in his field: 


32. Which indeed is less 
than all seeds; but when it is 
grown, it is greater than the 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the Heaven 
come and lodge in the branches 
thereof. 


33. Another parable spake 
he unto them: The kingdom 
of Heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid 
in three measures of meal, till 
it was all leavened. 


34. All these things spake 
Jesus in parables unto the mul- 
titudes; and without a parable 
spake he nothing unto them: 


35. That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying: I will open 
“my mouth in parables; I will 
utter things hidden from the 
foundation of the world. 


aoF 


srect istiike ai Srain or 
mustard seed, which, when it 
is sown upon the earth, though 
it be less than all the seeds 
that are upon the earth, 


32. Yet when it is sown, 
groweth up, and becometh 
greater than all the herbs, and 
putteth out great branches; so 
that the birds of the Heaven 
can lodge under the shadow 
thereof. 


33. And with many such 
parables spake he the word 
unto them, as they were able 
to hear it: 


34. And without a parable 
spake he not unto them: but 
privately to his own disciples 
he expounded all things. 


In the text of Matthew, in the 32nd verse, the reading 


mavrov Tov Aayavev is found in K and II, and in about eighty 
other uncial codices. Such reading is conformable to Mark’s 
text, and is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, and Ethiopian 
versions. In verse 33, %, C, L, M, U, and X, add Aéyov. In 
verse 34, the reading ovdév is found in &%*, B, C, M, A, et al. 
This reading is followed by the Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian versions, and is endorsed by the critics Tischendorf, 
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Westcott, and Hort. Ov« is found in &°, D, E, F, G, K, L, §, 
U, V, X, T, U, et al. This reading is followed by the Vulgate, 
the Peshito, and Cureton’s Syriac. 

At the end of verse 35 in Matthew, &”, B, 1, and 22 have 
kataBorjs. This is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. The great majority of the authorities add. «écpou. 

In the text of Mark, in the 3oth verse, the first term of the 
wotds of Christ is tae-in. A, A, Il, et al. | This reading is 
adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian, and 
Gothic versions. Il@s stands in &, B, C, L, A, et al., and this 
reading is accepted by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. In 
verse 34, B has Kai yopts, but the other authorities have 
Xepis dé. 

a The object of Christ’s present teaching is to declare the 
great expansion of Christianity from its humble beginnings, 
and its great vital penetrating force by which it permeated the 
entire civilized world, and reformed the character of every 
department of human life. 

It is difficult to identify the plant here called mustard. 
Some believe it to be the salvadora Indica or Persica, the 
mustard tree, which sometimes grows to the height of 
twenty-five feet. But this opinion seems to us improbable for 
the reason that the plant is compared to other herbs; and it 
would be incongruous to institute a comparison between trees 
and herbs. Hence we believe with those who identify the 
plant as the sexapis nigra, the black mustard, which in 
Palestine in those days is said to have attained an altitude of 
from eight to twelve feet. Neither is this opinion weakened 
by the assertion of Christ that the plant becomes a tree; for 
though it belongs to ihe genus of herbs, its great height over 
the rest of the herbs justifies its being called a tree. It is said 
that the seeds of the tree are readily eaten by the small 
birds as food; hence it ,doubtless was a“ familiar sight to 
see these smaller birds scattered about through the branches 
of these great herbs, protected from the sun’s rays by the 
leafy shade. 

There is a slight difficulty in the account caused by the 
statement of Christ that the mustard seed is.less than all the 
seeds; or as Mark puts it, less than all the seeds that are upon 
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the earth. Now botanists declare that the seed of the poppy, 
tue, herb sage, and other herbs is smaller than the mustard 
ow 
» Vari 4s solutions have been proposed. Some claim that 
Christ took a seed which in common parlance was considered 
as the least of the herb seeds in that country. Others claim 
that the expression, /ess than all seeds, is equivalent to saying 
that it is among the smallest of seeds; and they say truly that 
the mustard seed was a proverbial term among the Hebrews to 
describe a very small quantity of matter. Another opinion 
asserts that the mustard seed is the smallest seed proportionately, 
‘that is to say, there is no seed in nature so small which 
produces a plant which can stand in any comparison to the 
mustard plant. 100 
* Still another opinion attempts to solve the difficulty by the 
following considerations. The mustard seed is not compared 
to the seed of all herbs, but to the seeds of the Adyava. ‘The 
Adyavoyv corresponds to the Hebrew Py and to the Latin 
“olus” or “holus”. The proper signification of this term in 
English is a. kitchen herb, a vegetable. Now it is not the 
Lord’s intention to assert that nowhere in the world, or even in 
Syria, was there a smaller seed of a garden plant, but that the 
mustard feed was smaller than all the common seeds of the 
plants which the people cultivated in their gardens for their 
food. The Lord made use of the common concepts of the 
people to illustrate his doctrine; and it would be absurd to 
submit his statements to dialectic subtilties. We believe that 
this last opinion fully solves the difficulty, and that it is the most 
acceptable of all. And in this regard, we believe that 
Matthew’s presentation of the parable is better than Mark’s, 
and that it reveals the meaning of the Lord more clearly; for 
in Mark the comparison seems to be with all plants in general, 
whereas in Matthew it is clear that he is only speaking of the 


kitchen herbs. 


4. The moral application of this parable is very simple. The 
kingdom of God in this place signifies the Church of Christ, 
which began on earth by a very humble beginning. It was 
founded by a poor artisan’s son, who was born ina stable, lived 
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without a place to lay his head, and died on a cross. ‘Those 
whom the founder appointed to carry on his work after him 
were not philosophers or princes, but poor ignorant fishermen. 
They had no worldly power on which to rely. Their doctrine 
was not popular. It was against the world, and the men of the 
world hated and despised it. It appealed to nothing that made 
it acceptable to worldly men. It taught men to renounce this 
world which we see, and touch, and use, and love, for a world 
which no man hath seen, and which men had to accept on 
faith. It asked men to: renounce their popular traditions and 
customs, to cease to follow after earthly glory and pleasure, to 
hold in contempt wealth and worldly power, to love an unseen 
reality more than life itself. It taught men that the virtue of 
humility, which the pagan wl didnot shave tena 
vocabularies, was better than pride, that it was better to receive 
a blow and not resist than to vanquish an enemy. It taught 
the strange paradox that a man must love the very man who 
injures him, and that a man must return good forevil. And 
such a religion triumphed. 

~. ‘There is nowhere in the history of man any event which 
bears any resemblance to the subjugation of the world by the 
Gospel of Christ. There is no event where there is such a vast 
disproportion between the causes and the effects. Greece was 
mighty; Greek civilization and culture were grand and 
sublime: Greece has passed away and what effect has it 
wrought upon the world that endures? Rome was mighty; it 
brought the known world under its empire by the power of its 
arms and the wisdom of its institutions. And its glory to-day 
is a historical reminiscence, and men are not affected by that 
glory that has faded. And the religion of Christ was the little 
pebble compared to the Colossus of gold, and silver, and brass, 
and iron, and clay. Yet the dust of the Colossus is no longer 
discernible on the face of the earth; while the pebble has grown 
into a mountain, and has filled the whole earth. ‘The religion 
of Christ had no worldly art, or culture, or power; and yet it 
converted the world; and in all the changes of popular thought 
during nearly twenty centuries, it has lost none of its essential 
elements. Everything else in the life of man has undergone 
substantial changes, but the religion of Christ remains 
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unchanged and unchanging throughout all ages. This is the 
great historical miracle to prove the divinity of the religion of 
Christ. Its humble beginnings are supplemented by divine 
power; the source of its power and its undying life is in Heaven; 
and while it operates on earth, it receives perpetual vitality, and 
irresistable efficacy from its Founder in Heaven. 

There is a similarity between the present parable and the 
passage of Ezekiel, XVII. 23. Both passages by similar figures 
represent the humble origin, and marvellous growth of the 
Church of Christ. 

Now there can be no essential change in the Church’s 
' method of life and growth. She can, it is true, adapt herself 
to new conditions of society, and new forms of government; but 
she can not lose her distinguishing characteristics. She must 
always be the humble creation, which is opposed to worldly 
greatness, and which grows by divine power, and triumphs, even 
when in the eyes of men of the world she appears to be 
vanquished. The spirit of the world loves “pride, fulness of 
bread, and prosperous ease’, and relies on the power of gold 
and of armies. The Church of Christ loves humility, poverty, 
renunciation, and the chastisement of the flesh; and relies on 
divine power. The world shall fail, and pass as a decaying 
vesture; but the Church can not fail, but shall continue her 
mission, till she has collected all the elect into her higher 
realm; and then she shall exist as the bride of the Lamb 
forever. 

The second parable illustrates the penetrating efficacy of 
the Church. The measure spoken of in this parable is the 
Hebrew seah. Its equivalent in our dry measure is about a 
peck and a half, being slightly less. Much has been written in 
explanation of the fact that the Lord speaks of three seahs. 
Chrysostom, Euthemius, Thomas, and Cajetan believe that the 
number three signifies the universe; St. Hilary saw therein the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel; St. Ambrose agrees with 
Hilary; Bruno, Faber, Jansenius, and aLapide believe that the 
three parts of the world Europe, Asia, and Africa were 
thereby signified. Of course America was then unknown. 
Theophylactus, Bede, and Rhabanus Maurus understand by the 
three measures three powers of the soul. St. Jerome, 
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Paschasius and Dionysius also refer the mystic number to the 
various constituents of man’s being. These strange opinions 
were an outcome of that excessive mysticism that strove to find 
spiritual meanings in everything in the Scriptures. The plain 
truth is that Christ spoke of three seahs, because such a 
quantity of flour was the amount usually taken for a good sized 
batch of bread. Sarah made ready three measures of fine meal 
for the angels at Mamre.—Gen. XVIII. 6; Gideon made 
unleavened cakes of an ephah, or three seahs of meal for the 
angel of the Lord.—Judges, VI. 19; Hanna, the mother of 
Samuel, took the same quantity of meal as an offering to the 
Lord, when her child was weaned. Hence, we can readily see 
why the Lord for the sake of definiteness chose this particular 
number. The labors of others have forced us to give this 
prominence to this question, lest we seem careless of any matter. 
We are persuaded that the Lord gave no great thought to these 
details, but employed such terms that would be easily 
understood, and give a naturalness to the illustration. And the 
defect of many has been to spend much time on these mere 
details, and pass over the substance. 

The brocess of making bread is a simple one. ‘The flour is 
wet with water, and the leaven or yeast is inserted into the 
paste, and the mass is allowed to stand. Imperceptibly the 
leaven operates until it has thoroughly impregnated the whole 
mass. The leaven is a small quantity of matter compared to 
the mass of the paste; but so powerful is its action that 
noiselessly and without sign it permeates the mass, and effects a 
chemical change throughout. 

And so it was with the Gospel of Christ. It was a message 
from Heaven thrown into the great throbbing mass of 
humanity. Not a mere dead word, conceived by a human 
brain, and spoken by human lips, but the word of life, the word 
of God, having in itself an intrinsic life and efficacy by which 
it entered into the souls of men. The man who transmitted it 
might die, and pass away; but the word lived and transformed 
the natures of men; and these in turn being thus leavened 
transmitted it to others, until it spread through the world, and 
transformed it, and made it Christian. 
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Men tried to stop it; strong men, having back of them the 
power of mighty states. And they fined, and exiled, and 
imprisoned, and tortured, and slew the adherents of this strange 
new doctrine; and still it grew, and worked itself into every 
rank and condition in society, until it impregnated even the 
tulers of states, and transformed the laws, and made the states 
Christian. : 

Thus the word of Christ operated, and thus it operates. 
In hidden, secret ways it is working in the souls of men. It 
does not change the nature of every man; neither does the 
parable intend to assert this. The parable only illustrates the 
'mode of its. action, and its spread through the world. We 
speak it in the ears of men, and go our way, and the word 
begins to operate. If the man harden not his heart, it will 
transform him from a dead mass of gross materialism to a being 
endowed with spiritual life. Even he may become an agent of 
leavening others with the good leaven of God’s word. And 
that leaven is spreading its operations through the world; and 
the end shall not come till it shall have extended its operation 
to every trace of men. 

It is probable that Jesus on this occasion spoke many other’ 
parables that are not recorded here. Matthew has omitted one 
that Mark records; and Mark has omitted two that are recorded by 
Matthew; wherefore we believe that both have omitted some 
that are never recorded. The reason why Jesus spoke in 
parables to the multitudes has already been explained; but the 
statement of Matthew and Mark, ‘that without parables he did 
not speak to them,” needs some explanation. Maldonatus and 
many others believe that this negative proposition must be 
restricted to that particular occasion; for they believe that the 
Lord, even after that, spoke plain words to the people. We are 
not persuaded to accept this view, but we must remind our 
readers that the Evangelist’s statement must not be taken too 
absolutely. The writers of Holy Scripture did not at all times 
“speak by the book.” What they wished to affirm by the 
present declaration was that from this time forth the truths of 
the kingdom of Heaven were not delivered to the people openly 
but by the means of parables. The Lord Jesus did certainly, 
after the present event, address plain discourse to the multitudes, 
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but not these essential truths that pertained to the future 
formation and life of the Church. And the reason was, as we 
have before stated, that the people were of such character that 
the full truth could not be given them at that time. 

Mark throws a side light on this question by the clause: 
“__as they were able to hear it.” He means to indicate 
thereby that Jesus suited his discourse to the character of his 
hearers. If there were among them honest-hearted and docile 
men, they might not obtain the full meaning of the parable 
then, but they could perceive that it was a call to righteousness, 
and they could keep the rest in their hearts, and they would 
not have to wait long; for the light of the Resurrection was 
soon to burst upon the world, and then all things would be 
made as clear as the guidance of man’s life demands. 

But the men of false hard hearts received nothing from the 
parable; and it was not fitting that they should. The delicate 
nature of the truths therein contained must be, for the present, 
hid from these, and it was hid in parables. 

As St. Mark says, the Lord expounded all things privately 
to his disciples. It was a prudent economy. The promoters 
of great enterprises confide in a few trusted ones, and keep their 
plans from the rest of the public until the enterprise is mature, 
and ready for the knowledge of the public. The foundation of 
Christianity was the greatest event in the history of the world, 
and its nature was such that it could not be wholly revealed to 
the people at large, until the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 
Those who formed the school of Christ were allowed to enter 
into the great event that was evolving. They had to be taught 
all things as clearly as they could comprehend; for unto them 
was entrusted the unfolding and promulgation of the great 
message, after its author should have fulfilled all things, and 
entered into his kingdom. 

We have now to explain the 35th verse of Matthew, in 
which he declares that by the character of Jesus’ discourses 
there was fulfilled that which was spoken by the mouth of the 
Prophet. 

It must be observed here that some of the old authorities 
support the reading “the prophet /sazah.” Such reading is 
found in %*, 1, 13, 124, and 253. Eusebius, Jerome and others 
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declare that such reading was found in some of the Codices; 
but Eusebius affirms that it was not found in the accurate 
copies; and Jerome declares that it was added by unskilful 
sciolists. Jerome conjectured that the original term was 
Asaph, but the examination of the codices fails to reveal the 
presence of this term in any codex. It is a strange fact that 
Tischendorf defends the reading “Isaiah.” 

It seems to be generally accepted by the interpreters that 
the passage of Scripture alluded to here by the Evangelist 
Matthew is the second verse of the seventy-eighth Psalm, which 
according to the Vulgate is the seventy-seventh. The verse 


stands thus in the Hebrew: “I will open my mouth in a 
parable; I will utter dark sayings of old”; or still more 
literally: “I will open my mouth ina proverb; I will utter 


enigmas of old.” 

Now the title of the 78th Psalm attributes its authorship 
to Asaph. According to II. Chronicles, X XIX. 30, there was 
a seer of that name, whose words were used in the worship in 
the temple. The titles of the Psalms from LXXIII. to 
LXXXIIL. inclusively attribute them to Asaph. 

The common opinion of interpreters is that, inasmuch as 
Asaph was a seer or prophet, he is spoken of under this 
character by Matthew, even when quotation is made from one of 
his psalms. I am not aware that there is any other case of a 
like nature in the New Testament. But not all the difficulty 
ends here. The evident meaning of Asaph in making this 
prefatory statement was not that he would veil deep truths 
under the veil of parables, but that he would discourse of God’s 
wonderful dealings with Israel in grave sentences and 
comparisons. The prophet-psalmist simply calls attention to 
the gravity of the argument of his Psalm. With still greater 
reason can we say that there is no evidence that the sense of 
the words of the Psalm relates to the character of Christ’s 
discourses to the multitudes. How then can Matthew declare 
that by Christ’s method of speaking in parables there was 
fulfilled the aforesaid prophecy ? 

We would be much pleased, if we could find in some of the 
Prophets a Messianic prophecy which could be said to be 
properly fulfilled in the present events in Christ’s life. But 
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diligent search reveals nothing of the kind. Could it have 
been that Matthew is there quoting a prophecy which we no 
longer possess? We all know through what strange vicissitudes 
the Scriptures have passed; might it not have been that this 
prophetic utterance was in the possession of Matthew, and that 
it has been lost to us? Such things have happened in other 
cases in the Holy Scriptures. The conjecture is strengthened 
by the fact that Matthew speaks of the passage as having been 
uttered not by a psalmist, but by a prophet. Now Matthew, a 
Jew, knew that his people never considered the Psalms, or any 
part of them, as a part of prophecy, and it seems an anomaly 
that he should have departed from his people’s traditional 
classification of Scripture. The passage is against the Jews; 
and could not they have succeeded in suppressing this one 
passage in the Prophets? We are not prepared to give 
affirmative answers to our questions, but we, at least, believe in 
the reasonableness of the conjecture; and our present mental 
attitude is more in favor of this conjecture than of any other of 
which we know. 

But if the conjecture fails, the only way that we see out of 
the difficulty is that Matthew’s statement means in substance 
that the Lord Jesus in his discourse to the people fulfilled in a 
deeper, truer sense what Asaph proclaimed that he would do in 
his Psalm. In grave, deep sentences Asaph discoursed of the 
mighty works of Yahveh in Egypt, in the Exodus, and in 
Palestine. ‘To understand Asaph’s discourse, one must know 
intimately Israel’s history from of old. It would be an enigma 
to one who knew not the great events of that history. In like 
manner Christ discourses of God’s future dealings with his new 
people. And his discourse is enigmatical to those who have 
not the key. And in the mysterious action of the Holy Ghost 
upon the soul of the inspired psalmist, it may have been that 
Asaph was moved to utter a statement containing a sense which 
he knew not; a sense hidden to the men of that day, and finally 
cleared up by Him who was the fulfillment of all prophecy. 
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46. While he was. yet 
speaking to the multitudes, 
behold, his mother and his 
brethren stood without, seek- 
ing to speak to him. 


47. And one said unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without, seek- 
ing to speak to thee. 


48. But he answered and 
said unto him that told him: 
Who is my mother? and who 
are my brethren? 


49. And he stretched forth 
his hand towards his disciples, 
and said: Behold, my mother 
and my brethren! 
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31. And here come his 


mother and his brethren; and, 
standing without, they sent 
unto him, calling him. 


32. And a multitude was 
sitting about him; and they 
say unto him: Behold, thy 
mother and thy brethren with- 
out seek for thee. 


33. And heanswereth them, 
and saith: Who is my mother 
and my brethren? 


34. And looking round on 
them which sat round about 
him, he saith: Behold, my 
mother and my brethren! 
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50. For whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father who is 


in Heaven, he is my brother, 
and sister, and mother. 


35. For whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and 
mother. 
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19. And there came to him 
his mother and brethren, and 
they could not come at him 
for the crowd. 


20. And it was told him: 
Thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to see 
thee. 


21. But he answered and 
said unto them: My mother 
and my brethren are these 
who hear the word of God, 
and do it. 
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The 47th verse of Matthew is wanting in &*, B, and I. 


The cause is apparent. 


The main portions and endings of the 


46th and 47th verses are identical; and hence the 47th has 
been omitted on account of the homoeoteleuton. 
In the 32nd verse of Mark «al ai aderdpai cov is found in 
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In verse 35, B alone has 


the plural OeAnpara: the other authorities have 7d 6éAnpa. 
In the roth verse of Luke the singular wapeyévero stands 
in B, D, X, 50, and 71; the other authorities have wapeyévovto, 
It is quite impossible to fix the exact order of this present 


event. 


In the accounts of Matthew and Mark it precedes the 
parables; in Luke’s Gospel it follows them. 


In general, 


Luke has the better chronological order; but there are times 
when it is evident that he has been unable to trace the order 
of events. Such we believe to be the present case; and all 
that we can say with certainty is that the event was 
connected with the preaching of the parables here near the 
Lake of Gennesaret. 
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Let us in spirit transport ourselves to the scene. When 
our Lord spoke to the multitudes the parable of the sower, he 
was seated in a boat near the western shore of the Lake of 
Gennesaret. But the words and deeds of Jesus, were they all 
written, would fill many volumes. Hence all the writers of the 
New Testament group events together that are separated by 
intervals of days. Hence from the fact that a series of parables 
is here narrated, it is not implied that they were all delivered 
on the same day. We are persuaded that we have only a 
condensation of the teaching that extended over several days. 

It is evident that when the present event occurred, the 
Lord was upon the land. A very great multitude was seated 
round about him listening to his doctrine. And his mother 
and brethren come up, and can not come near him on account 
of the great crowd. Those here called the brethren of the Lord 
are his cousins. It is a well known scriptural usage to speak of 
all collateral kinsmen as brethren. It is not necessary to 
determine just who they were; opinions on this point vary. 
The term drvethren implies in nowise that they were uterine 
brothers of the Lord; and the singular character of the Mother 
of God, as described in the Holy Scriptures, proves to evidence 
her perpetual virginity. The explanation of Luke, I. 34, 
shows how absurd it would be to believe that there was ever 
any carnal union between St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin. 
It would have been the profanation of the holiest temple that 
ever was on earth; it would offer a base insult to the divine 
person of Jesus himself. And even in a practical sense, if the 
Mother of God had other sons, why do not they come forth 
more prominently in the history of the Son of God? Why is 
Mary commended to the care of St. John by Jesus from the 
cross, if she had sons to care for her? The whole history of the 
Holy Family shows clearly that Mary, without carnal union 
with man, was the Virgin Mother of one only Son, and that he 
was the Son of God. 

It would be interesting to know the motive which moved 
Jesus’ Mother and his kinsmen to seek to approach him at this 
time. It may have been a mother’s sollicitude for the safety of 
her Son that prompted Mary to seek Jesus; and the others may 
have shared her fears. Dark rumors of plots and stratagems 
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must have been abroad. The Pharisees were determined to 
overthrow this man who was destroying their credit with the 
people. The greatness of Mary’s love for her divine Son so 
intimately bound up her life with his divine life that 
everything that affected his life affected hers in equal degree. 
We have seen how once before she cante to him in the midst of 
his teaching in the temple. Her love stopped at no obstacle. 

Though we can not determine the specific motive that 
underlies the action of those who here come to seek Jesus, we 
are sure that it was a good and pious one, as the Mother of 
Jesus is a chief actor in the event. 

As the dense crowd surrounding Jesus shuts off all access 
to those on the outside, word is passed in through the crowd to 
Jesus that his Mother and kinsmen are without, and that they 
wish to see him. And then comes the central point in the 
whole narrative, the Lord’s answer. Those sitting closest to 
our Lord at the time were his Apostles and disciples. Looking 
round upon these, he stretches forth his hand and points them 
out to the multitudes, and says: ‘There are my Mother, and 
my brothers; for he who shall do the will of my Father who is 
in Heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and Mother.” 

What our Lord did subsequently we do not know. 
My own belief is that having taught the multitudes the lesson 
of these words, he went forth to meet his Mother and his 
kinsmen. The event would never have been recorded, were it 
not for the lesson contained in Jesus’ words. It is therefore 
with these that we have mainly to deal. From the earliest 
times, the servants of Satan have striven to rob Mary of her 
prerogatives and glory as Mother of God. Such men readily 
construe the present words of Jesus to mean that Mary was no 
more to Jesus than any other creature. The Christ of their 
fancy must be a cold, unnatural being, devoid of one of the 
noblest sentiments that moves the heart of man. We believe 
that the right understanding of these words will leave to Mary, 
a Mother’s rightful place, the first place, above all angels and 
all saints in the kingdom of her Son. 

In mankind the love of parents and kinsfolk is a private, 
particular love. It is founded not on the virtues of the subjects, 
but merely on the ties of blood. It is natural and good, 
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implanted by the God of nature in the human heart. Christ 
was a perfect man, and he felt this love. But Christ was also 
the Son of God, and he loved all men with an ineffable love. 
Such love could only be felt by him. This great love 
prevented any merely private interest from being a motive of 
his acts. He had come to redeem the world; he loved the 
whole world; his life belonged to the whole world. He could not 
devote himself to any private interest whatever. He loved the 
whole world, and had redemption for the whole world; but he 
loved the good, those who did his Father’s will, with a special 
love. In the measure in which men possess this goodness, in 
that measure does Jesus Christ love them. He loves most the 
holiest person on earth. Now this grand universal love is 
above any private love. But in relation to Mary the superlative 
degree of the two loves are united. He loves her with a 
natural love, as the most perfect of sons loves the most perfect 
of mothers. He loves her with the superlative degree of his 
universal love, because she is the most perfect of all mere 
creatures. Had there been on earth a creature more virtuous, 
more holy than the Mother of God, Jesus Christ would have 
loved such creature more than he did his Mother. But such 
fact would have been an anomaly; and to prevent just such a 
state of things the Omnipotent God selected such a being for 
the Mother of the Son of God, and filled her with such graces, 
that she has no superior, or even equal in creation. Of course, 
in all these comparisons, we do not bring into comparison the 
created humanity of Jesus Christ; for that is a unique work in 
a special order of creation, and can not be likened to any other 
created thing. 

It is a beautiful thought, that the two motives are united 
in the love of Jesus for his Blessed Mother. Nothing less 
would be fitting. The relations of a mother to her child are 
so intimate that a consideration of Mary’s maternity persuades 
us that she was the most perfect representative of humanity. 
The flesh of the Son of God, that flesh that now in a glorified 
state sits at the right hand of the Almighty Father, was formed 
of Mary’s body. How could we conceive that there could be 
anything in mankind purer or holier than the being from whose 
body was made the sacred flesh of the Son of God? The Holy 
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Scriptures bear clear witness to the matchless sanctity of Mary; 
but if all other proofs were wanting, Mary’s greatness is clearly 
attested by the Church of Christ, whose infallible authority is 
all sufficient in every matter of Christian belief. 

In the present passage therefore, Christ is simply asserting 
that his love is not a restricted, private affair. He is not 
denying that he loves his Mother, and his kinsmen; but he is 
assetting that high above this is that grander universal love, 
wherein men enter by acts of virtue. Ile is asserting also that 
his life was not to be devoted to any private interest, even for 
those whom he loved. His life belonged to humanity; and the 
ties of blood, considered merely as such, were subordinate to the 
great work of the redemption of the world. 

As for the kinsmen of Christ, the case is far different. Of 
course, he loved them with a proper and tender love; but I 
should not assert that this love were above that bestowed on 
other holy persons. 

Some valuable moral reflections may be drawn from the 
present fact. In the first place, we are taught thereby that 
God’s work is above every interest. Very often, in order to 
fulfill one’s duty is promoting the work of God, we must set 
aside the private love of family and of friends. The morea man 
becomes like to Christ, the more nniversal becomes his love of 
man, and the more does he raise all private loves, and merge 
them into that grand universal love of all men and especially 
of all the elect of God. 

Again, we can not become the Mother of Jesus or his 
kinsmen, but we can enter into that grand universal love of Jesus 
for his redeemed creature; we can grow in that love, and advance 
by acts of faith and love ever higher and higher even to the end. 
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18. Now when Jesus saw 
great multitudes about him, he 
gave commandment to depart 
unto the other side. 


23. And when he was en- 
tered into a boat, his disciples 
followed him. 


24. And behold, there arose 
a great tempest in the sea, in- 
somuch that the boat was 
covered with the waves: but 
he was asleep. 
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heyarn avéuov, Kal TA KipaTa 


ryiveTat 


b) / nr 
ewéBarrev eis TO Trolov, baTE 


non yeuiver@ar TO Trotov. 


38. Kat attos mv ev rH 
7 > \ \ t 
mptvpvyn, éml TO mpocKepadaLov 
Kkabevdowr, Kai = dxeyetpovow 


> x n 
avuTov, Kal Aéyovew aito: Addc- 
Kare, ov were cor STL AmoAAV- 
pba; 


39- 
pnoev 
Gardoon: 


Kal 


A 9. _#t ps a 
T@ AVELM, KAL ELTTEV TY) 


SueyepOels — ereri- 


Lita, mTepiwaco, 


‘\ 
Kat é€xéTacey 0 avemos, Kal 


éyeveTo yadknvn meyarn. 


Kal eizvrev avtrois: Th 


40. 


tamer } BA »” 4 
detAol ete; 0TH EXETE TLOTLY 5 


41. Kai éfoBnOncav poBov 
péyav, rat Edeyov mpos aAAN- 
ous: Ths dpa otros éorww, dtr 

\ c ba \ e fA 
Kal oO advewos Kal 7 Odracca 


UTAKOVEL AUTO; 


35. And on that day, when 
even was come, he saith unto 
them: Let us go over unto 
the other side. 


36. And leaving the multi- 
tude, they take him with them, 
even as he was, in the boat. 
And other boats were with 
him. 


27. And. there variseth ‘a 
great storm of wind, and the 
waves beat into the boat, inso- 
much that the boat was now 
filling. 
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25. And they came to him, 
and awoke him, saying: Save, 
Lord; we perish. 


26. And he saith unto 
them: Why are ye fearful, O 
ye of little faith? Then he 
arose, and rebuked the winds 
and the sea; and there was a 
great calm. 


27.-And ) the) men tmar- 
velled, saying: What manner 
of man is this, that even the 
winds ‘and the sea obey him? 


38. And he himself was in 
the stern, asleep on the 
cushion: and they awake him, 
and say unto him: Master, 
carest thou not that we perish? 


39. ° And he awoke, and re- 
buked the wind, and said unto 
the sea: Peace, be still. And 
the wind ceased, and there was 
a great calm. 


40. And he said unto them: 
Why are ye fearful? have ye 
not yet faith? 


41, And they searedaye 
ceedingly, and said one to 
another: Who then is this, 
that even the wind and the 
sea obey him? 


LUKE VIII. 22—25. 


22. Now it came to pass 
on one of those days, that he 
entered into a boat, himself 
and his disciples; and he said 
unto them: Let us go over 
unto the other side of the lake: 
and they launched forth. 


23. But as they sailed he 
fell asleep: and there came 
down a storm of wind on the 
lake; and they were filling 
with water, and were in jeop- 
ardy. 

24. And they came to him, 
and awoke him, saying: 
Master, master, we perish. 
And he awoke, and rebuked 


22. ’Kyévero d€ évy mia Tov 
© a \ SPR > / ’ fol 
NMEPOV, Kal auTOS eveBn ELS THOt- 
ov, Kai of pabntal avtod: Kal 
AcérX Ow pev 
? x me a / \ 
els TO Trépay THS Aipvys: Kal 


elev mMpos avTovs: 


avnxOnoar, 


23. [redvtrwoy 8€ adrar, 
abitvecev. Kai xatéBn daihaw 
els THY Aipvny avewov, Kal ouv- 
ewTAnpovvTo Kal éxivdvvevor. 


24. IpocenOovres Sé Sunryer- 
pav avtov, Néyovtes: ?Emiorata, 
‘O 8 


dueyepOels eretiunoey TO avéuw 


by f 
emlaTata, amoNdvmeba, 
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the wind and the raging of the 
water: and they ceased, and 
there was a calm. 

25. And hesaid untothem: 
Where is your faith? And 
being afraid they marvelled, 
saying one to another: Who 


\ a a 

Kal T@® KAVSMOM TOU UdaTos, Kal 
is Ul A ? f / 
ETAVTAVTO, KAL eyEVETO YadnVN. 


Ilod 
n whotts tuav; dhoBnOévtes dé 
eOavpacav, réyovTes mpds AANI- 


25. Himev d€ adrois: 


Nous: Tis dpa obtos éotiv, Ste 


then is this, that he com- kal roils dvéwous émitacoe Kat 


mandeth even the winds and 7@ dédate [Kal traxovovaw 
the water, and they obey him? av7@]; 


In the text of Matthew, in verse 18, B has dyAov, but most 
authorities have woAXovs dydous. In the 23rd verse most of the 
authorities insert the article 7é before wAociov: it is omitted 
in &, B, and C. In verse 25 of waOntat does not appear 
in &% and B; neither is the reading found in the Sahidic and 
Coptic versions. The authority of the greater number of uncial 
codices favors the reading. The pronoun 7udas is omitted after 
co@oov in &, B and C. 

In verse 27 of Mark mdovapia is found in E, F, G, H, L, 
S, U, V, et al. In verse 40, odrws is found in A, C, H, et al. 
Tischendorf favors this reading. It is omitted in &, B, D, L, 
and A. Westcott and Hort favor the latter reading; and it is 
followed by the Vulgate, Coptic and Ethiopian versions. ‘The 
authorities that favor ovrws in the first member of the verse 
support 7s in the second member. The others defend od7e. 

In the text of Luke, in the 25th verse, éorw is omitted 
in &, A, B, C,and X. The last phrase of this same verse, cal 
traxovovew avT@, is omitted by B. 

Though they who accompanied Jesus on the voyage across 
the lake are called dzsczfles, it is evident that his Apostles are 
meant thereby. The Apostles were a select body of his 
disciples, and they are often mentioned by the generic term. 

A detail is mentioned by St. Mark that has been omitted 
by all the other Evangelists. It is this that “they take Jesus 
with them, even as he was, in the boat.” I can find only one 
reasonable explanation of this; and that is that Jesus had been 
teaching the multitudes while sitting in the boat, and that 
without descending thence, he bade his Apostles to go over to 
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the other side. ‘The account of Mark simply implies that Jesus 
remained in the boat in which he was sitting, and thus started 
for the opposite shore. 

Our Lord had a true human nature, and he was capable of 
fatigue; and being thus fatigued, he withdrew into the stern of 
the boat, and lay down on a sort of cushion, and slept. This 
sleep had been foreseen and foreordered to a high purpose by 
the Lord Jesus. 

It is probable that, when they entered the boat, and began 
the voyage, the Lake of Gennesaret was calm. The account 
seems to imply that the violent storm of wind came up 
suddenly. The Lake of Gennesaret lies in a depression of 
about 620 feet below the level of the sea; hence Luke’s 
phrase is very graphic, “‘there came down a storm of wind on 
thevlake,”’ 

The lake is undoubtedly the extinct crater of a volcano, 
and its formation probably goes back to pre-historic times. It 
is slightly more than thirteen miles in extreme length, and 
somewhat over six miles in width in its widest place. Though 
not a large body of water, certainly the action of a very violent 
wind on its waves could imperil the small bark in which Jesus 
and his Apostles had embarked. All Evangelists concur in 
describing the violence of the storm, the waves broke over the 
boat, and the boat was filling with water. 

Bede, Paschasius, Thomas, Dionysius the Carthusian, 
Salmeron, Maldonatus and aLapide believe that this storm was 
produced by Jesus’ miraculous power, for the purpose of 
furnishing an occasion of teaching his Apostles the lesson of 
faith. Others believe that the storm arose by natural causes, 
and that Jesus, forseeing such event, bade the disciples 
undertake the journey having in mind to use the storm to teach 
his own the great lesson of faith. Both opinions are very 
probable, and we are unable to decide which to embrace. In 
fact, a full understanding of the whole event may be obtained 
without deciding the specific cause of the storm. 

In the midst of the wild commotion of the elements, while 
the Apostles tremble, and fear that at any moment the bark 
may sink, Jesus sleeps on. Though we believe that the 
continuance of his sleep during the storm was the effect of 
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natural causes, nevertheless we believe that it was foreseen, and 
foreordained by the Savior as a factor in the great lesson that 
he was about to teach men. 

It was a test of faith, and an aid to faith. The frightened 
Apostles now come to Jesus, and arouse him, crying out to him 
to save them from perishing. Mark adds that they spoke 
complainingly to the Lord: ‘Master, carest thou not that 
we perish?” 

And Jesus arose, and stood calm and majestic there in the 
midst of the storm. And he gently chides them for their lack 
of faith They should have known that no evil could befall 
' them while Jesus was with them in the boat. Jesus does not 
charge them with having no faith. The fact that they come to 
him in their fear, and ask his help, shows that they in some 
degree believed in him; but it was not the faith that they 
ought to have had; for they had seen many miracles wrought 
by Jesus, and they should have known that his presence in 
the boat insured their safety. 

Jesus could have calmed the tempest and the waves from 
where he lay by a word, or by the unspoken act of his will; 
but the effect would not have so forcibly impressed the disciples. 
Therefore he arose, and stood erect in his majesty as Lord of 
nature, and gave command to the winds and to the sea, asa 
man would issue an order to a servant; and the winds obeyed 
his word, and a great calm settled upon the sea. The sudden 
cessation of the storm, and the immediate tranquillity of the 
waves attest the miracle. In the course of nature, the winds 
would have died away gradually, and the sea would have grown 
calm by degrees. But in the present case, nature obeyed a 
higher power, and acted in obedience to a higher law. 

Nothing more forcibly brings home to man his weakness 
than a great storm. This is pathetically brought out by 
Shakespeare in the tragedy of King Lear, wherein he describes 
the poor mad king as one who: 

“Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain.” 

No storm is so fearful as a storm on the waters. In the 
awful conflict of wind and wave man feels how puny and 
insufficient is his best effort to make head against the mighty 
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forces of nature. ‘This sense of utter helplessness was felt by 
the Apostles in the event that we are describing. It was the 
proper condition of soul in preparation for the miracle; for the 
greatness of their distress heightened their appreciation of the 
miracle, and drew them to a greater trust in him who was 
supreme over the mightiest forces in nature. 

By events of this kind, by many and varied manifestations 
of power the Lord Jesus developed faith in his Apostles. That 
faith received a fearful shock in the events of the crucifixion ; 
but after Jesus had arisen, and especially after the Apostles had 
received the Holy Ghost, their faith became strong; then they 
remembered these events in the life of Jesus, and they believed 
with a perfect faith, and drew others to a like belief. The 
proving force of the event is plain and strong. There is no 
power stipreme above nature save the power of God. Had any 
being who was not God, or who was not speaking in God’s name, 
spoken to the winds and to that wild tumult of waters, the only 
effect would have been the mocking echoes of his own voice. 

It is to be noted that Jesus did not petition his Father in 
this place that the storm might cease, but simply addressed the 
elements in his own name, and bade them cease their wild 
commotion. ‘The Lord had many lessons to teach us; and thus 
in the various miracles he shapes his mode of action to teach 
different lessons. In the present case, he wished to teach that 
he is the coequal Son of God, the supreme Lord of nature, and 
that they who trust in him are safe, even though the mightiest 
forces in the universe be combined against them. 

Very many beautiful moral applications can be made of the 
event. Its first great moral application was in the lives of the 
first Apostles. They were destined to do a work that would 
meet with opposition. They were destined to do a work 
in which human aid was entirely inadequate to help them. 
They were to give their. lives to an enterprise against which 
would be pitted the mightiest forces of the woild. ‘Their cause 
was not to succeed suddenly. It was to be hated, and despised. 
The storm on the Lake of Gennesaret is a type of the terrible 
storm of persecution and suffering which that chosen band was 
to encounter in going forth to teach the nations. Cowards 
could never do that work. It required men having a noble 
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contempt for danger, suffering, and death. It required men 
who would turn back from no storm. The event on the Lake 
of Gennesaret had left an enduring memory in their minds that 
they were safe while Jesus was with them. When he sent them 
forth to evangelize the world, he promised that he would 
be with them. Encouraged by the consciousness of his 
abiding presence, they knew that they could not fail. In the 
storm on Lake Gennesaret they trembled with fear at the 
impending danger; but after their baptism with the Pentecostal 
fire, they faced death without a shudder. For they knew that 
the Lord Jesus was with them, and that he would save them 
from any harm; they knew that when they had done their 
work, that he would allow them to follow himself by dying for 
the great cause of Christianity; but this was not an abandoning 
of them to the fury of the storm, but the merciful receiving of 
them into the great kingdom of life, away from the storm, after 
their work was completed. 

We may also consider the event a type of the life of the 
‘Church. ‘The Church is the bark of Peter carrying souls across 
the stormy sea of the world to the kingdom of Christ. The 
storm of wind and wave represents the various hostile agencies 
that war against the Church. Of itself that bark would have 
long since disappeared from the earth; but Jesus Christ is in 
her. He permits the storm to rage, and to distress that bark, for 
the same reason that he slept while Gennesaret’s waves were 
filling the Apostles’ boat. He does this that men may trust him 
even in the face of death. Many atime it has seemed to the 
world that the Bark of Peter must succumb to the dreadful storm 
that set upon it. It had not gone far onits journey before the 
mighty power of the Roman Empire was raised up to crush it. 
The waves rose high, and for a time the bark was scarcely visible ; 
and the Roman Emperors proclaimed that it had been annihilated. 
But the bark arose again, and kept on its course. For over three 
centuries the storm lasted, and then there came a calm. 

But the normal life of the mariners in that bark is not 
that of calm and comfort, but of warfare against the world, and 
of suffering. The Bark of Peter had now entered upon the 
high seas, and the storms from all quarters dashed upon it. 
The storms were not always of the same character. 
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When the Roman persecutions ceased, then arose the 
heresies. The waves of Arianism, of Nestorianism, of 
Eutychianism, of Manicheism, of Pelagianism, and of many 
other famous heresies, dashed upon the Bark of Peter. It is 
true that some of the mariners lost faith in the bark, and left 
her; but she triumphed over those dreadful storms, and kept on. 
The sea was never absolutely calm; some waves were always 
beating upon her; but. after the dying away of the early heresies, 
the bark had a somewhat easier voyage. The absence of 
violent storms engendered a spirit of comfort-seeking, and 
worldliness in many of those mariners. Then came the great 
storm of the Greek schism, in which the great mass of the 
Christians of the East abandoned the bark of Peter. The 
effect of that storm was terrible, but still the bark continued 
its course. 

Then came a storm compared to which all the preceding 
ones are insignificant. A series of internal scandals, dissensions, 
and crimes prepared the way for the storm; and then it came 
in the form of the great Protestant apostasy of the sixteenth 
century. In that awful crisis strong men lost heart. The 
storm shook the whole world, and changed its social and 
political status. Not only was the Bark of Peter beaten upon 
by the storm from without, but she was also betrayed and 
ravaged by many unfaithful mariners from within. That storm 
has never subsided. The worldly forces, which formerly 
opposed the religion of Christ, now make an ally of 
Protestantism, and use the name and semblance of a religion to 
persecute the Church of Christ. She has lost all the high places. 
of power and wealth in the state; but the Bark of Peter sails on, 
the only hope of humanity in asad wicked world. 

What mighty changes she has witnessed in the life of man 
since she began her voyage? There have been mighty political 
changes, social changes, industrial changes; the thought of the 
world, and the institutions of man have all changed; but the 
Church of Christ is the same to-day as it was in the beginning, 
and thus it ever shall be. For she was not begun as the raw, 
imperfect effort of man. Her divine Founder established her as 
a perfect creation. He is within her, and she can not change 
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nor die. She shall be tossed and beaten by storms, even to the 
end; but peace awaits her, when she shall reach the haven to 
which she is sailing. 

Finally, we may make a profitable application of the lesson 
of the event to our own lives. The storm-tossed Sea of 
Gennesaret is a type of the life of man. Every life has its 
storms. At times the violence of the storm is so great that ruin 
seems inevitable. And often, at such times, it seems that God is 
far off, and that no response comes to our prayers. And we 
grow fretful, and complain of God; or perhaps, worst of all, our 
minds fill with bleak cold doubts and sullen despair. And yet 
Jesus was only sleeping to test our faith. If our lives are 
upright, our faith strong, and our love intense, Jesus will be 
with us always, and even though he hide his presence, we 
should fear no storm while he is with us. Remember that God 
says to his faithful soul: ‘Because thou wast acceptable to 
God, it was necessary that thou shouldest be tempted.” Peace, 
prosperity, and absence of temptation are not the marks of God’s 
predilection, but combat, tribulation, and temptation. The 
storm may take the form of bodily infirmity, poverty, 
temptations, or interior desolation. The waves may dash over 
us. We should not fear: Jesus is with us, even though he 
seem to have abandoned us. 

Historians tell us that on a certain day Julius Ceesar 
entered into a boat, and requested the rowers to take him over 
a certain body of water. When about the middle of their 
course, a storm arose, and the rowers feared. Thereupon Czesar 
addressed them thus: “Fear not; you carry Ceesar.” Vain 
boast of human pride! What could the power of Ceesar avail 
against the power of the elements? But the Christian can 
truly say: “I shall fear no storm; for I have with me him 
whom the winds, and the sea, and all things obey.” 

The Evangelists Mark and Luke tell us that after Jesus 
had calmed the storm, the Apostles feared exceedingly. St. 
Matthew says that the men marvelled. It is probable that 
Matthew includes in the term ¢he men, those, who were in the 
other boats; for St. Mark states that ‘other boats were with 
him.” It is but natural that in the presence of a being of such 
mighty power men should experience a feeling of awe. They 
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did not yet know the true character of Jesus; but they said one 


to another: 
sea obey him?” 


MATT. VIII. 28—34. 


28. Kal ér@dvros avdtod eis 
To Tépav eis THY YOpav TOV 
Tadapynvarv, irynvtncav avt@ dvo 
Sarpontdpevor. ex TOY pynpelwv 
éFepyopevor, yarerrol Aiav, @BoTE 
un ioyvev tid mapedOeiv dua 
THS 0000 éxelvns. 


29. Kai idod éxpatav déyov- 
ves: Ti piv kai cot, Tie 70d 
@cod; AGes wde mpd Kaipovd 
Bacavica nas; 


“Who then is this, that even the wind and the 


MARE V. 1I—20. 


r.- Kal HArOov eis TO Tépav 
THS Oardacons, eis THY YoOpaVv THV 
Tepacnvav. 

2. Kat é&rOevtos avtov éx 
Tov wAolov, vmrjvrncev aiT@ eK 
TaY uvnueiwy avOpwiros év TEv- 
pate axabapTo. 


«a \ / in 
3. “Os tHv Katoiknow eivev 
b] r , A > \ id v7, 
év Tos MYnpacLY, Kal OVSE GAvoEL 
7 / > \ LaNA v_ON \ 
ovKeTe ovdels COvvaTO avTov SHnaat, 


4. Awa 7d adtoy moAraKis 
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Gar, Kai ovdels toyver avTov 
dapacat. 


5. Kat &a ravtos vueros kat 
nHucpas, €v TOS pynpacw Kal év 
Tois dpecw nv Kpalwv, Kal KaTa- 
KOTTwY EauvTov ALGaLs. 

6. Kai idov tov Incobvv amo 
paxpoGev, payer, Kal mpooeKkv- 
vnoev avrov, 


7. Kai xpakas povn peyddn, 
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g. Kat érnpwra avtov: Th 
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30. "Hy dé paxpay an’ aitov 
ayérdn xolipwy mordd@v Bocko- 


peévn. 
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Oi dé daipoves mapexa- 


Aes vuds, amrdoTeAoy Huas els 
Thy ayédAny TaV yolpwr. 

Kail eizrev avtois : ‘Tara- 
Oi dé éerOovtes aTHAOov 
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33. Ob dé BécKovtes epvyor, 
Kal amedOovtes els THY TOLD, 
annyyerav wavta, Kal Ta TOV 
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” , > \ oe 
Aeryewr dvoma por €otiv, Ott Trod- 
rol écpev, 

10. Kal avrov 
MOANA, iva pn adTa aTrooTEiAY 
é£w THs yopas. 


TApEKareL 
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peévn. 


"Hy O€ exe? mrpos TO dpe 


12. 
72 r os > \ 
Aeyoutes: Ileurpov judas ets Tovs 


Kai vrapexadecav avror, 


xotpous, iva eis avtovs eioddOw- 
bev. 


13. Kat érérpeyev avrois, 

\ > Vs \ 7. \ 
Kat é€eXOovta Ta TvEevpaTa Ta 
axdlapta eiohdOov eis Tors yoi- 
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ws Sucyidsot, Kad érviyovto év TH 


Garacon. 


14. Katlot Bécxovtes avtovs 
»” » > id > ‘\ 
épuyov, Kat amnyyeAray els THY 
mOAW Kal eis TOUS aypovs: Kal 
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Kal dinynoavto avtois 
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28. And when he was come 
to the other side into the 
country of the Gadarenes, there 
met him two possessed with 
devils, coming forth out of the 
tombs, exceeding fierce, so that 
no man could pass by that 
way. 
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18. Kat éuwBatvovtos avrod 
, \ a / > \ c 
els TO WAOLOV, TapEKaEL AUTOV O 
\ 7 ? > Colt | 
Saiponucbeis, tva wet’ avTov Hv. 


19. Kal ov« adfxev avrov, 
GANA Adyee adT@: “Traye els 
TOV OlKOVY GOV TPOS TOS TOdS, Kal 
ayayyerov avtois baa 0 KUpLOS 
Gol TeToinKer, Kai HAENTEY CE, 


20. Kat arnrdev, cai npEato 
4 > a / iA 
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, > A 
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1. And they came to the 
other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gerasenes. 


2. And when he was come 
out of the boat, straightway 
there met him out of the tombs 
a man with an unclean spirit, 


3. Who had his dweiling 
in the tombs: and no man 
could any more bind him, not 
even with a chain ; 


4. Because that he had 
been often bound with fetters 
and chains, and the chains had 
been rent asunder by him, and 
the fetters broken in pieces: 
and no man had strength to 
tame him. 


5. And always, night and 
day, in the tombs and in the 
mountains, he was crying 
out, and cutting himself with 
stones, 


| 
| . 
: 


29. And behold, they cried 
out, saying: What is to us 
and to thee, thou Son of God? 
art thou come hither to torment 
us before the time? 


30. Now there was afar off 
from them a herd of many 
swine feeding. 


ar and ‘the © devils be- 
sought him, saying: If thou 
cast us out, send us away into 
the herd of swine. 


32. And he said unto them: 
Go. And they came out, and 
went into the swine: and be- 
hold, the whole herd rushed 
down the steep into the sea, 
and perished in the waters. 


33. And they that fed them 
fled, and went away into the 
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6. And when he saw Jesus 
from afar, he ran and wor- 
shipped him; 

7. And crying out witha 
loud voice, he saith: What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of the Most High 
God? I adjure thee by God, 
torment me not. 


8. For he said unto him: 


Come forth, thou unclean 
spirit, out of the man. 
g. And he asked him: 


What is thy name? And he 
saith unto him: My name is 
Legion; for we are many. 


ro. And he besought him 
much that he would not send 
them away out of the country. 


11. Now there was there - 
on the mountain side a great 
herd of swine feeding. 


12. And they besought him, 
saying: Send us into the 
swine, that we may enter into 
them. 


13. And he-. gayes) them 
leave. And the unclean spirits 
catne out, and entered into the 
swine: and the herd rushed 
down the steep into the sea, in 
number about two thousand; 
and they were choked in the 
sea. 


14. And they that fed them 
fled, and told it in the city, and 
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city, and told everything, and 
what was befallen to them that 
were possessed with devils. 


34. And behold, all the 
city came out to meet Jesus: 
and when they saw him, they 
besought him that he would 
depart from their borders. 
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in the country. And they 
came to see what it was that 
had come to pass. 


15. And they conie to Jesus, 
and behold him that was pos- 
sessed with devils sitting, 
clothed and in his right mind, 
even him that had the legion: 
and they were afraid. 


16. And they that saw it 
declared unto them how it be- 
fell him that was possessed 
with devils, and concerning 
the swine. 


17. And they began to be- 
seech him to depart from their 
borders. 


18. And as he was entering 
into the boat, he that had been 
possessed with devils besought 
him that he might be with 
him. 


19. And he suffered him 
not, but saith unto him: Go 
to thy house unto thy friends, 
and tell them how great things 
the Lord hath done for thee, 
and how he had mercy on 
thee. 


20. And he went his way, 
and began to publish in Deca- 
polis how great things Jesus 
had done for him: and all men 
did marvel. 
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26. And they arrived at 
the country of the Gerasenes, 
which is over against Galilee. 


27. And when he was come 
forth upon the land, there met 
him a certain man out of the 
city, who had devils; and for 
a long time he had worn no 
clothes, and abode not in any 


‘house, but in the tombs. 


28. And when he saw 
Jesus, he cried out, and fell 
down before him, and with a 
loud voice said: What is to 
me and to thee, Jesus, thou 
Son of the Most High God? 
I beseech thee, torment me not. 


29. For he commanded the 
unclean spirit to come out from 
the man. For oftentimes it 
had seized him: and he was 
kept under guard, and bound 
with chains and fetters; and 
breaking the bands asunder, 
he was driven of the devil into 
the deserts. 

30. And Jesus asked him: 
What is thy name? And he 
said, Legion; for many devils 
were entered into him. 

31. And they intreated him 


that he would not command 
them to depart into the abyss. 


32. Now there was there a 
herd of many swine feeding on 
the mountain: and they en- 
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treated him that he would give 
them leave to enter into them. 
And he gave them leave. 


33. And the devils came 
out from the man, and entered 
into the swine: and the herd 
rushed down the steep into the 
lake, and were choked. 


34. And when they that 
fed them saw what had come 
to pass, they fled, and told it 
in the city and in the country. 


35. And they went out to 
see what had come to pass; and 
they came to Jesus, and found 
the man, from whom the devils 
were gone out, sitting, clothed 
and in his right mind, at the 
feet of Jesus: and they were 
afraid. 


36. And they that saw it 
told them how he that was 
possessed with devils was made 
whole. 


37. And all the people of 
the country of the Gerasenes 
round about asked him to de- 
part from them; for they were 
holden with great fear: and 
he entered into a boat, and 
returned. 


38: But the 


man from 


whom the devils were gone 


out prayed him that he might 
be with him: but he sent him 
away, saying: 
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39. Return to thy house, 39. ‘Tardotpede eis Tov oixov 
and declare how great things cov, xal dunyod dca cou éroinoev 
God hath done for thee. And 0 Qeos, cat arArOev Kab? brnv 
he went his way, publishing t17v wedw «nptcowv boa éroincev 
throughout the whole city how  air@ o ’Inaods. 

‘great things Jesus had done 
for him. 


In the 28th verse of the text of Matthew we find the 
reading Tepyeonvdyv in many uncial codices. Such reading is 
also followed by the Coptic, Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian 
‘versions. Some authorities have Tepyecar@v, and some 
Tepacnvav. In verse 29 “Inood is added in C’, E, K, M, S, U, 
V, X, A, II, et al. The same authorities, with C instead of C’, 
have éritpevrov nuiv aredOety in the 31st verse, and els tHv ayéAnv 
Tov yoipwy in the 32nd verse. 

In the 1st verse of the text of Mark we find the reading 
Tepacnvav in %*, B, and D. This is adopted by the Vulgate, 
and it is approved by Tischendorf, Wertcott and Hort. In A, 
C, and II we read T'adapnvév, which is adopted by the Syriac 
and Gothic versions. Tepyeonvév appears in L, U, and A, and 
is adopted by the Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. 
Theophylactus declares that this last reading is found in this 
best codices. Ev6vs appears before vrjyrncev in &, A, C, D, L, 
A, II, et al. In verse 3 ddvoe appears in B, C*, L, and 33. It 
is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. ‘“AAvceow is 
found in &, A. C’, D, A, II, et al. It is adopted by the Vulgate, 
Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian and Gothic versions. In 
the same verse A, C’, A, I], et al, omit ov«ér. It is retained 
by &, B, C*, D, Land A. In the roth verse avra is found in 
B, C and A, most of the other authorities have avrovs. In this 
verse also the plural mapexadovv is found in A and A. 
Ilaves of daiuoves follows mapexddeoay in the 12th verse in A, 
E, F, G, H, S, U, V, et al. K and M, insert dacuoves alone. 
In verse 13 A, II, et al. add evééws. 

In verse 26 of the text of Luke, we find the reading D'epacnvav 
inBandD. Itisadopted by the Vulgate. Tepyeonva@yv appearsin 
&, L, X, and Z. ‘This is adopted by the Coptic, Armenian, 
Ethiopian, and Jerusalem Syriac versions. Vadapnvdv is the 
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reading of A, K, I, A, A, II, et al. This is adopted by the 
Peshito Syriac, the Curetonian Syriac, the Palimpsest Sinaitic 
Syriac and the Gothic. In verse 27 éywv is found in §&, B, and 
157; the others have és e#yev. In the same verse ypdv@ ixav@ is the 
reading of &%, B,L,and Z. It isendorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, 
and Hort. It is also followed by the Armenian, Ethiopian, and 
Jerusalem Syriac. The other authorities have é« ypéver ixavar, 
In verse 32 Booxoyern is found in &, B, D, K, U, etal. This 
is followed by the Peshito Syriac, the Jerusalem Syriac, and by 
the Armenian and Ethiopian versions. ‘Tischendorf approves 
the reading Booxouévwv, The other variants are unimportant. 

There is a great discrepancy among all the authorities con- 
cerning the name of the site of this event. The Vulgate 
uniformly adopts the reading Tepaonve@y in all the texts of all 
three Evangelists. There is no doubt that the event happened 
on the eastern shore of the Sea of Gennesaret. According to 
Josephus, Gadara was a thriving metropolis of Peraea, distant 
from Tiberias sixty stadia, about 7 miles. There are extensive 
ruins now on the eastern side of the lake, which the 
traditions of the country term the ruins of Gadara. Farther 
eastward is the city of Djerasch, the ancient Gerasa. Now the 
site of this event is not said to be in any city or near any city 
of either of these names. The Gospel account does not 
designate the name of the city. It says that it happened in the 
region of a tribe of men, and this tribe is called the Gadarenes 
by some authorities; Gergesenes by others; Gerasenes by 
others. It is, of course, probable that the tribal name was 
derived from their chief city; but this city may have been 
distant many miles. The gens had spread over the territory 
down to the shore of the lake, and swine-herds of this tribe 
were tending herds of swine on the precipitous banks of the 
lake. We can not determine which is the true reading. It is 
a mere accidental detail, and names have changed much since 
that date. Names of villages have disappeared from the 
memory of man, and great uncertainty attends the determination 
of the site of many important events in the sacred records. 

We encounter another difficulty in the fact that Matthew 
declares that there were two demoniacs; whereas Mark and 
Luke speak of only one. The best solution of this difficulty is 
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to suppose that there were in reality two demoniacs, but one of 
them was the chief; he acted as the spokesman; he was the 
more famous for the acts described by Mark and luke. 
Demoniac possession did not always manifest itself in the same 
way. Mary Magdalene had seven demons, and yet the account 
does not imply that she committed any acts of violence. Hence 
we believe that one of these men was famous through all the 
region on that side of the lake for his fierce acts of violence. 
Mark and Luke speak only of this one. Whether the other 
one was associated with that famous one or not is not certain. 
We may forthwith with Mark and Luke fix our attention on 
' this terrible being. This man seems to have been permanently 
deranged by the demons within him. The demons gave him a 
superhuman strength so that no bands or chains could hold 
him. Many times those of his house had tried to bind him 
securely hand and foot to prevent him from injuring others, but 
when the fury of the demons agitated him, he would break all 
chains, and tearing off his clothes, he would rush out into 
desert places, and his usual habitation was in the tombs. We 
have before stated in this work that the tombs in the East often 
consisted either of natural caves or excavations in the side of 
hills of such largeness that a man could stand upright and walk 
about in them. Of course, there were smaller openings used for 
burial, but many of the tombs have several chambers, 
sometimes various stories. Now some of these larger tombs 
served as the habitation of this terrible man. All connected 
with him betokens the character of the spirits within him. 
His violence, his choice of habitation, and his hatred of his 
fellow man are all diabolical. In his wild rage he would often 
cut himself with stones, and emit wild dreadful cries. 

And when he saw Jesus from afar off he ran to him, and 
fell down before him, and cried with a loud voice: ‘What is 
to me and to thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God? 
I adjure thee by God, torment me not.” It is evident here that 
it is not the man that is speaking, but the spokesman of the 
evil spirits within him. The words are in every way 
remarkable. The devil recognizes the power of Jesus, and he 
begins to beg earnestly for mercy. It is a clear confession of 
the divinity of Jesus from the infernal world. The high 
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intelligence of the devil recognizes clearly the nature and the 
power of the being who stood before him. Before that awful 
power he cringes, and begs with mingled accents of hate, fear 
and despair. We have before treated at length of demoniac 
possession. (Vol. I. pagg. 523 et seqq.) The kingdom of Satan 
is almost as mysterious as the kingdom of Heaven. Under 
certain circumstances the testimony of Satan would have no 
proving force. He isthe father of lies. Butthe present testimony 
carries conviction. It is an unwilling acknowledgment wrung 
from the fiend by the absolute power of the Son of God. ‘The 
action of the fiend in the present account is aimed to obtain some 
leniency in Jesus’ treatment of him. It is remarkable that the 
devil asks in the name of God that Jesus torment him not. It is 
because the demon is filled with terror that he employs the 
holy name of God to beseech mercy from Jesus. 

Matthew adds that the demons ask Jesus if he had come 
before the time to torment them. 

The demons know that they are reserved for judgment. 
They know that their time of operating on earth will cease. 
They do not express a belief that this time had then come, but 
they imply by the question that Jesus should let them alone 
until that time. 

Jesus now addresses the evil spirit, and asks him what is 
his name. The answer is remarkable: ‘My name is Legion; 
for we are many.” The name legion is a term to signify an 
indefinitely large number. The devil who speaks represents 
himself as a leader of a host of evil spirits who were actually in 
possession of the man. The devils are not designated in their 
world by personal names as men are. The Lord’s motive in 
asking this question was a deepone. He did not wish to know 
the devil’s particular designation, as that spirit is not named as 
men are named. But Jesus wished to compel the principal of 
the evil spirits to manifest their number. ‘There are several 
cases recorded in Holy Scriptures where many demons possessed 
one person ; but this is the only case where such a large number 
is affirmed to have been in possession of one human being. 

The number of the evil spirits heighten the miracle. It 
shows that Jesus by one word was able to subdue a whole legion 
of devils. The devil speaks suppliantly, because the mighty 
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power of Jesus forced the evil spirit to make proper answer to 
his words. All things cooperate to the glory of God; and the 
demons in the grasp of the mighty power of Jesus promoted the 
great designs of the Incarnation. 

The demons now earnestly plead that Jesus send them not out 
of the country. This is also mysterious. Luke records that the 
devils plead that they be not sent into the abyss; and by the 
abyss it is clear that they mean hell. No man can tell the 
nature of the devil’s life. It is however generally believed that 
the evil spirit enjoys no mitigation of his suffering, while he 
operates among men on earth. But Satan’s desire to accomplish 
evil is so great that he desires to remain on earth to continue 
his operations. 

The devil now in the name of his legion asks permission 
to enter into a herd of swine that are feeding near by. St. Mark 
tells us that the number of the herd was two thousand. ‘The 
number seems large, when we consider that the hog was an 
unclean animal. But we must remember that the event 
happened among a gentile people, of whose customs and modes 
of life we know nothing. It may have been that this large herd 
of swine was famous in the land. If aman made a specialty of 
raising swine, such a herd is readily conceivable. There is no 
evidence that the wild tribes living on that side of the lake 
considered the swine as the Jews did. At all events the 
statement stands in Mark, and there is no sufficient cause to 
doubt it. 

In asking to be permitted to enter into the swine, the devil 
reveals the foulness of his nature. Among all domestic animals, 
the hog has the lowest, coarsest instinct. And yet the fiend is 
eager to take residence is this lowest of the brutes. Some have 
held that Satan’s object in asking to be allowed to enter into 
the swine was to injure the owners of the herd by the 
destruction of the animals. This seems to us very improbable. 
Had the devil’s motive been such, Jesus would never have 
consented to allow its accomplishment. I believe therefore 
that Satan truly begged fora residence in these animals. To 
understand the devil’s object in asking this request, we would 
need to know more of the devil’s nature than we do. Itisa 
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deep, dark mystery; but his mode of being must be such that 
it would have been some benefit for him to have occupied the 
bodies of the hogs as his residence on earth. 

We cannot hold with those who believe that Satan himself 
drove the herd into the sea. His nefarious designs recoil on 
his own head, when he is opposed by divine power. The devil 
had hoped to be allowed to dwell in the bodies of the hogs, but 
as soon as the legion of evil spirits entered into the animals, the 
frightened herd ran headlong into the lake. This action of the 
hogs had not been foreseen by Satan, and he could not stop it. 
He has no absolute power over nature, and especially was his 
power curtailed here by the direct action of Jesus in the event. 

It is in vain to charge here that Jesus was accessory in the 
destruction of the herd of swine. God is absolute owner of all 
things, and can in virtue of his absolute supreme dominion 
make any disposition that he wishes of any creature. And 
moreover, in manifold ways God could recompense the owners 
of the hogs for the loss of their property. 

The infinite wisdom of the Son of God is reflected in the 
whole event. By that supreme wisdom the design of Satan is 
made to promote the ends of salvation. Had Jesus quietly 
healed a demoniac in that region, the knowledge of it would 
have spread slowly, and men would soon have forgotten it. But 
the destruction of the herd of swine was such a concrete proof of 
the prevalence of Jesus’ power over numbers of evil spirits that 
the fame spread abroad through the land, and forced men to give 
thought to the character of the great Prophet who had arisen in 
Galilee. 

Of course, the drowning of the herd in the lake affected 
the devils only in depriving them of a particular kind of 
habitation. 

We can easily imagine the terror of the swineherds. The 
whole herd most probably was made up of several smaller herds 
belonging to different individuals. The region seems to have 
been a sort of common pasture land for swine. Consequently 
several swineherds would be there in the region to look after 
the several individual herds. These poor men fled in terror 
from the scene, and told in the city the marvelous event. And 
soon a vast concourse of people are assembled on the site of the 
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event. They see the man, from whom the devils had been 
driven out, sitting clothed, and in his right mind, at Jesus’s feet. 
Many witnesses testified to those who came out from the city of 
the expulsion of the demons, and the marvelous destruction of 
the herd of swine. A great fear seized upon the people. They 
recognized that there was in their land a being of mighty power, 
superior to the power of the legion of demons. ‘The natural 
effect of such realization upon such rude minds was a feeling of 
terror. 

When David of old saw the great effects wrought by the 
Ark, he feared to bring it into his house, but carried it aside 
into the house of Obededom the Gittite. So it was with the 
rude people in whose borders the miracle was wrought. They 
thought not of the divine character of the Son of God, but only 
of his absolute power. If they angered such a powerful being, 
he could destroy them all. Hence they unite in a petition that 
Jesus should leave their country. And Jesus grants their 
petition. He had manifested his power, and sowed the seed of 
his teaching. It was not expected to produce immediate effects. 
It was to be recorded as a credential for future times for the 
benefit not alone of the men of that region, but of the whole 
world. 

It is evident that Jesus had gone over the lake for the sole 
express purpose of working the miracle. He now summons his 
disciples, and prepares to go back to Capharnaum. As they 
are about to enter the boat, the man who had been possessed by 
the demons asks of Jesus to be allowed to accompany him. 
But Jesus refuses. The Lord perfectly understood the soul of 
the man, his powers and his traits. With a_ perfect 
comprehension of the whole issue, he sees that the man is tiot 
apt for the peculiar life of a disciple. Wherefore, the Lord 
points out how the man can serve him by remaining in his own 
country. He is bidden go back to his people, and become a 
herald of the great power of the Son of God throughout his own 
country. This he did, and it is reasonable to believe, when 
the redemption of the world was consummated, and Jesus had 
arisen from the dead, that this man came into the Church of 
Christ, and obtained salvation thereby. 
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In the disposition made of this man by Jesus we are taught 
that all men can serve God in some way, but that not all are 
called to the life of an apostle. God alone can tell of the proper 
dispositions which fit a man for that life; and there are those 
who become saints in other careers who would be dismal 


failures in the career of an apostle. = > 
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Kat cvveOriBov advtev. 


25. 


7 , 4 
aipatos d@dexa érn, 


\ \ 5 > Chez. 
Kat yuvy ovoa év pice 


26. Kaiorrd raboica iro 

TOAD LaTpov, Kal SaTravncaca 

A fol 
Ta Tap avThs mavta, Kal unodev 
> tal > \ lal ™ ’ 
apernOeica, AAXG pwrdov els TO 

r LY} lal 
xetpov €XOodca. 


27. “Axovoaca ta trepl Tod 
‘Incov, €APotca &v Te dyr@ 
bor 6 A A e / 
omicGev, aryato Tov ipartiov 


avToo, 


Marr. IX. 18—26; Mark V. 21—43. 


” a 
21. “Eneyev yap év éautn, 
2. , ¢ Ae , 
€av pdvov ayopuar Tod ipmatiov 


>? fal / 
avTOv, TwONToNAL. 


22. ‘O 8 "Inoots otpadeis, 
\ ? bY » \ 5 , 
Kal lO@y aviv, eimev: Odpoe 
Ovyatep, 9 Wists cov céswKev 

\ > , e \ > \ a 
ae, Kal €ooOn 1 yun amo Tihs 
@pas éxeivns. 
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28. “Eneyev yap: “Or éav 
av nv lal by 4 > lel 
avywpar kav TOV ipatiov avrTod, 
ooOnoopa.. 


29. Kal evéds e&epavbn 9 
THY? TOV alwaTos AUTHS, Kal éyvo 
Ta oopat. bt lata amo THs 


paoTuyos. 


30. Kal ed0ds 0 “Inaots ém- 
vous €v éauT@ THY €E avTou OU 

Y To THY €E avTOd dtva- 

puv e&eXMovoav, émictpadeis év 

TO OYA, Edeyev: Tis pou MYaTo 


lat € 
TOV (MATIODV 3 


31. Kat éreyov atta of 
c 

pabntalt avrod: Bdréres Tov 

dxyXov avvOrAiBovta ae, Kal 

rAéyers; Tis pou rato; 

32. Kal srepieBSrerrero ideiv 


THY TOUTO TrOLnTaTaAD. 

33. “H 6& yuvn doBnbcioa 
Kal tpéwovoa, eldvia 0 yéyovev 
avtTn, MA\Oev Kal Tpocérecev avTo, 
Kal eitrev avT@ Tacay THY ady- 


Oevav. 


34. 


Tep, 1) WloTls cov cécwKey oe, 


‘O dé cinev adTtn: Ovya- 


en ’ 9. \» G \ 
irae eis eipyynv, Kab toOe wyins 
amo THS pwaotiyds cov. 

35. — wre 


EPKXOVTAL AITO TOV Apyiovvaywyou, 


avTov adovvTos, 


4 v4 e 4 
AdyovTes, OTL 2 Ovydtnp cov 
anréBavev, ti étt oxUrAXrELS TOY OL- 


dadoKaXov; 


36. 
TOV AOU TOV Aadovpevor, AEyEL 


Mi $0808, 


‘O 6€’Inaods trapaxovoas 


AD. y 
TO APYLTVVAYWY : 


peovoy mioTeve. 
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fal > 
23. Kal éd@ov o "Inaots ets 
’ nr Ate 3 Ay 
thy oiKkiav Tod dpyovTos, Kal Sov 
\ \ / 
ToS avAnTas, Kal TOY OyYAOV 


OopuBovpevor, Ereyev : 
24. yap 


, ~ 
avéGavev TO Kopacuov, adrAa Kab- 


BK lal > 
VAY WPELTE, ou 


s \ f > a 
Evoel, Kal KATEYE NOV avuTOvV. 


25. “Ore d€ €€e8XHOn 0 dyXos, 
elcedGav éxpdtycev THS ‘yelpos 


> os \ > / \ / 
avuTis, Kal nyepGn TO Kopaccov. 


26. Kat é&frGev 4 dyn 


of > ef \ fol > ft 
AUTH ELS OANVY THY YHVY ExEelny. 


18. While he spake these 


things unto them, behold, 


Marr. IX. 18—26; MARK V. 21—43. 


37. Kal otk adfixey ovdéva 
per’ avTov cuvakorovOjoat, el 147) 
vov Ilétpov, kat "laxwBov, Kat 
"Twavny Tov aderpov “laxwBouv. 
38. . Kai 


an \ 
oikoy TOD apxyicvvaywyouv, Kal 


épyovTa. eis Tov 
Gewpet OdpuBov, Kal Kralovras 
Kal adkaralovTas Toda. 

39: 


trois: Té @opuRetobe Kal KraieTe ; 


Kal eicerOav rAéyer av- 


~: 
TO Tatdiov ovK améavev, adda 
Kabevoet. 


40. Kai 


Avtos 0€ éxBadXwv travtas, Tapa- 


f > lal 

KATEYEAWV GAUTOV. 
x lal 

hapBaver Tov tTatépa Tov Tat- 

diov, Kal THY pnTépa, Kal ToS 

MeT’ avTov, Kal eloTropeveTat O7TroU 


i \ / 
Hv TO TaLotov, 


41. Kal xpatjcas ths yecpos 
Tov TaLdiou, Aéyer avTH: Tarevba 
Kovp, O éaTiv weCepunvevdmevov : 


\ ig \ / 4 
To xopaa.ov, coi réyw, Ervecpe. 


A Que PRCA 


Kopac.ov, Kal TepieTaTEL, MY Yap 


> Y > , \ 
evs avéotn TO 
eTayv Swdexa, Kal éEdctncap evOds 


bd , / 
EKXTTACEL MEYANN. 


43. Kat dcecte’kato avtois 


\ ov a 8 \ a A \ 
TOAAA, iva wndels yvot TovTO, Kal 
s n lo rn 

eivrev OoOHvat adtn bayer, 


21. And when Jesus had 
crossed over again in the boat 
unto the other side, a great 
multitude was gathered unto 
him: and he was by the sea. 


22. And there cometh one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, 


Marr. IX. 18—26; Mark V. 21—43. 


there came a ruler, and wor- 


shipped him, saying: My 


daughter is even now dead: 
but come and lay thy hand 
upon her, and she shall live. 


19. And Jesus arose, and 


- followed him, and so did his 


disciples. 


20. And behold, a woman, 
who had an issue of blood 
twelve years, came behind him, 
and touched the border of his 
garment: for she said within 
herself : 


a1. If I do but touch his 
garment, I shall be made 
whole. 
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Jairus by name; and seeing 
him, he falleth at his feet, 


23. And beseecheth him 
much, saying: My little 
daughter is at the point of 
death: I pray thee, that thou 
come and lay thy hands on 
her, that she may be made 
whole, and live. 


24. And he went with him; 
and a great multitude followed 
him, and they thronged him. 


25. And a woman, who 
had an issue of blood twelve 
years, 


26. And had suffered many 
things of many physicians, 
and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse, 


27. Having heard the things 
concerning Jesus, came in the 
crowd behind, and touched his 
garment. 


28. Forshe said: IfI touch 
but his garments, I shall be 
made whole. 


29. And straightway the 
flowing of her blood was dried 
up; and she felt in her body 
that she was healed of her 
plague. 


30. And straightway Jesus, 
perceiving in himself that the 
power proceeding from him 
had gone forth, turned him 
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22. But Jesus turning and 
seeing her said: Daughter, 
be of good cheer; thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And 
the woman was made whole 
from that hour. 


23. And when Jesus came 
into the ruler’s house, and saw 
the flute-players, and the crowd 
making a tumult, he said: 


Marr. IX. 18—26; Mark V. 21—43. 


about in the crowd, and said: 
Who touched my garments? 


31. And his disciples said 
unto him: Thou seest the 
multitude thronging thee, and 
sayest fhou: Who touched me? 


32. And he looked round 
about to see her that had done 
this thing. 

33. But the woman fearing 
and trembling, knowing what 
had been done to her, came 
and fell down before him, and 
told him all the truth. 


34. And he said unto her: 
Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace, and 
be whole of thy plague. 


35. While he yet spake, 
they come from the ruler of 
the synagogue’s house, saying : 
Thy daughter is dead: why 
troublest thou the Master any 
further? 


36. But Jesus, not heeding 
the word spoken, saith unto 
the ruler of the synagogue: 
Fear not, only believe. 


37. And he suffered no man 
to follow him, save Peter, and 
James, and John the brother 
of James. 

38. And they came to the 
house of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue; and he beholdeth a 
tumult, and many weeping and 
wailing greatly. 


LUKE VIII. 40—56. 


24. Give place: for the 
damsel is not dead, but sleep- 
eth. And they laughed him 
to scorn. 


25. But when the crowd 
was put forth, he entered in, 
and took her by the hand; and 
the damsel arose. 


26. And the fame hereof 
went forth into all the land. 
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39. And when he was en- 
tered in, he saith unto them: 
Why make ye a tumult, and 
weep? the child is not dead, 
but sleepeth. 


40. And they laughed him 
to scorn. But he, having put 
them all forth, taketh the 
father of the child and her 
mother and them that were 
with him, and goeth in where 
the child was. 


41. And taking the child 
by the hand, he saith unto 
her: ‘Talitha cumi; which is, 
being interpreted, Damsel, I 
say unto thee, Arise. 


42. And straightway the 
damsel rose up, and walked; 
for she was twelve years old. 
And they were amazed straight- 
way with a great amazement. 


43. And he charged them 
much that no man _ should 
know this: and he commanded 
that something should be given 
her to eat. 


LUKE VIII. 40—56. 


4o. And as Jesus returned, 
the multitude welcomed him ; 
for they were all waiting for 
him. 


41. And behold, there came 
a man named Jairus, and he 
was a ruler of the synagogue: 


40. "Ev 8€ to vrootpépey 
» > lal > wd > \ Cc 
tov “Inoodv, amedéEato avTov o 
dyXos, Hoav yap TavTes Tpocdo- 


K@VTES AUTOV. 


AI. Kat idod, 7r\Gev avip @ 
” Te \ CN CLES, 
dvoua "laepos, Kat obTos apyov 


THS ouvayoyhs wUmipyev, Kat 
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and he fell down at Jesus’ feet, 
and besought him to come into 
his house ; 

42. for he had an only 
daughter, about twelve years 
of age, and she lay a dying. 
But as he went the multitudes 
thronged him. 


43. And a woman having 
an issue of blood twelve years, 
who had spent all her living 
upon physicians, and could not 
be healed of any, 


44. Came behind him, and 
touched the border of his gar- 
ment: and immediately the 
issue of her blood stanched. 


45. And Jesus said: Who 
is it that touched me? And 
when all denied, Peter said, 
and they that were with him: 
Master, the multitudes press 
thee and crush thee. 


46. But Jesus said: Some 
one did touch me: for I per- 
ceived that power had gone 
forth from me. 

47. And when the woman 
saw that she was not hid, she 
came trembling, and falling 
down before him declared in 
the presence of all the people 
for what cause she touched 
him, and how she was healed 
immediately. 

48. And he said unto her: 
Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace. 


LUKE VIII. 40—56. 


\ AY ‘ 1) Alf a 
mecov Tapa Tos mddas “Inood 
, SN ’ a > \ 
TAPEKANEL AUTOV eloeAGeiy eis TOV 
OLKOV QUTOU : 
42. “Ore Ovyarnp povoryeris 
= > a c 3 lal , 5 
HV avtT@ ws éTav Swdexa, Kal 
"Ev 6€ TO 


canny SaEN © i 
UTTAYELY AUVTOV, Ob oy AOL OVVETTVL- 


avtn amréOvnoxen. 


you avTov. 

43. Kai yuvy otca év pio 
Cae) 5 \ bie I sf 
aipatos amd ér@v d@dexa, HTS 
> y € > > \ 
ovK icyuoev UT’ ovdevos Oepatrev- 
Ojvat mpocedOodoa dro Ger, 


44. “Erato tod xpacmédov 


Tov iwatiov avTod, Kal tapa- 
xphua eon H pvaws TOD alpaTtos 
auTns. 
x “a c vw lal 

45. Kat eizev o ‘Inaois: 
Tis 0 axpaueves pov; apvoupever 
dé mavtwy, elev o Leérpos: 
) f cw / / 
Emtotarta, of 6yAot cuvéyova ly ce 


Kai atroOri( Bove. 


46. ‘O 6é 
“Erato pou tis, éya yap éyvev 
Stvapuv eEenrvOviav ar’ émov. 


*Inoots elmer: 


47. “[Sotca dé 4 yuvt bre 
> Bs 
ovx édaGev, Tpéuovca HAOEV, Kat 
Tpoorecovaa avt@, Sv iv aitiav 
ia > lal > , > / 
HWato avTov, amnyyerrev Evotriov 
TavTos TOU aod, Kal ws iaOn 
Tapayphua. 


48. ‘O &€ eirev airy: Ovyd- 
Tnp, 7) WiotTls cov cécwKev ce: 
Topevou els ELpnvny. 


Marr. LX. 18-26; MARK V. 


49. While he yet spake, 
there cometh one from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s house, 
saying: Thy daughter is 
dead; trouble not the Master. 


50. But Jesus hearing it, 
answered him: Fear not; only 
believe, and she shall be made 
whole. 


51. And when he came to 
the house, he suffered not any 
man to enter in with him, save 
Peter, and John, and James, 
and the father of the maiden 
and her mother. 


52. And all were weeping, 
and bewailing her: but he 
said: Weep not; for she is 
not dead, but sleepeth. 


53. And they laughed him 
to scorn, knowing that she was 


dead. 


54. But he, taking her 
by the hand, called, saying: 
Maiden, arise. 


55. And her spirit returned, 
and she rose up immediately: 
and he commanded that some- 
thing be given her to eat. 


56. And her parents were 
amazed: but he charged them 
to tell no man what had been 
done. 
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avTov 


49. “Ere 


épxeTat Tis Tapa TOU apyiovva- 


Aadovvtos, 


yoryou, Adywr Gre TéOvnKEY 1H 
Ovydtnp cov: pnkétt ockUAXE 


Tov d1d6adoKaXopr, 


‘O &€ "Inoots axovcas, 
\ an 
M7 ¢ofov, 


povov riotevaov, Kal cwOnoeTat, 


50. 


> / > a 
amexpl0n avTo: 


51. “EdOav 6€ eis THy oixiar, 
ovx adiKxev eioedOeiv Tid ody 
> Lod 3’ \ Ilé \ al , 
av7To, e¢ wn Ildrpov nai "lwavny 

TT \ \ t 
kal "laxwBov, Kat tov watépa 


THS TWados, Kal THY unTépa, 


"Exdatoy 6€ mavtes, Kat 
o oe 
M7) KAalete, ov yap amréGaver, 
arArAa KaGevser. 


52. 


CKOTTOVTO QUTHV: elTreV : 


53. Kat xateyédwv avtod, 


elooTes OTe aT ébavev. 


54. Avros 6€ Kpatncas THs 
xelpos avThs, epwvnoer, Aéyov: 
‘H mais, éyerpe. 


55. Kai éréotpeyev 70 mvev- 


Ma aUTHS, Kal avéoTN TapaXYpH_a, 
kal duérakev airy SoOjvar paryeiv. 


56. 


> el € \ / > lal 
avThs: 0 O€ TapHyyerrey avTois 


\ = / € lal 
Kat é&éorncav ot yoveis 


pnodevt elmrety TO yeyouds. 


In the 18th verse of Matthew & and B have eis rpoced or: 
others have elceA Oey, or eis éXOcv, others Tus TpocedOar. 
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In verse 22 of Mark the reading «al S00 épyerar occurs in 
A, C, II, et al. In the 23rd verse wapaxade: is found in A, &, 
Cand. It is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
The other authorities support wapexdde. Inthe 27th verse ta 
mept Tod Inood is the reading of &*, B, C* and A. This reading 
is favored by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. &°, A, C’, D, 
L, and II omit the rad. At the end of verse 4o, A, C, HI, et al., 
add avaxe(uevov. Many of the versions follow this reading. In 
verse 41 kovm occurs in &%, B,C, Land M. A, D, A, QW, et al, 
have coum. ‘The second reading is certainly right, as it is the 
feminine imperative of D}D. Those who defend the reading 
xovp believe that the last jod was not pronounced in the 
Aramaic tongue. 

The goth verse of the text of Luke is introduced by év dé 
7@ in B, L and R, the others have éyévero d€ év TO. 
There is found in many authorities at the end of verse 45 
the clause cal Adyes, TIS oO dapapevds pov. It is omitted by 
SN, By; 1, 22, 131, and 157. It is considered spurious “by 
Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort, and is omitted from the 
Sahidic, Coptic and Armenian versions. In verse 48 @dpoe is 
omitted by &, B, D, L, and Z. It is rejected by Tischendorf, 
Westcott, and Hort, and by the Vulgate, Sahidic, Coptic and 
Syriac versions. In verse 49, &, B, and D have wnxém. This is 
approved by ‘Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. ‘The others 
have »7. In the soth verse méctevooy has the authority of B, 
L, Z, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. The others have 
mioteve. In the 54th verse Tischendorf approves the reading 
éyeipov. &, B, C, D, X, 1, 33, Westcott and Hort, support 
éyerpe. In the beginning of this verse we also find the clause 
avtos 6€ ék«Badov é&w mavras in A, K, R,S, U, Ul, et al. This 
reading is approved by the Gothic and Syriac versions. 

It is evident from the reading of these parallel passages 
that Matthew is intent upon narrating only the sitbstance of 
the events, whereas Mark and Luke in the present case describe 
many details, The compendious character of Matthew’s 
narration has given rise to a difficulty. From Mark and Luke 
we learn that when the chief of the synagogue came to Jesus, 
to implore him to save his child, the child was not yet dead, 
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but at the point of death. And yet Matthew says that the 
aforesaid chief asked Jesus to raise his ‘daughter who was 
even now dead. I believe that we shall be aided to an 
understanding of the event by outlining an order of the various 
elements in the accounts which shall include the substantial 
facts mentioned by all three Evangelists, and then bring 
every Evangelist into accord with the substantial account. 

The multitudes had known of Jesus’ journey across the 
lake; they waited eagerly for his return, and received him with 
great expressions of joy. And as he was surrounded by the 
people, a prominent Jew of Capharnaum, Jairus by name, a 
chief of the synagogue, made his way through the crowd, and 
falling down at Jesus’ feet he besought him in manner thus: 
““Master, I have a little daughter twelve years of age, who is at 
the point of death. She is my only child, and I pray thee that 
thou come and lay thy hands on her, that she may be saved, and 
live. Or if she be now dead, come thou and lay thy hands on 
her, and she shall live.” Matthew in his study of brevity omits 
many details, and makes of Jairus’ petition that which in effect 
it was, a prayer for the raising of the dead. 

Jairus prays that Jesus should come and lay his hand on 
his daughter. The hand is the ordinary instrument in external 
actions; and hence in cures, which are effected by physical 
contact, the hand is rightly conceived as the instrument. 

Mark calls Jairus ove of the rulers of the synagogue. To 
explain this expression of St. Mark, some have supposed that 
there was a sort of order of men who had the direction of affairs. 
in the synagogue, and that Jairus was one of these. Others 
believe that there was more than one synagogue in Capharnaum. 
Our opinion is that Jairus was the only ruler of the only 
synagogue in Capharnaum; but that he is described by St. 
Mark as belonging to a class, for the reason that he belonged to 
the class of rulers who were in all the synagogues of Judea. It 
is as though one should designate the only Catholic priest in 
a village as one of the Roman Catholic priests. Jairus belonged 
to the upper class of the people. The Evangelists are careful 
to record his social status, not to create the impression that 
Christ discriminated in favor of the upper classes, but to show 
that the event was a refutation of the calumny of the Pharisees. 
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In John, VII. 48, these Pharisees boast that none of the rulers 
had believed in Christ. This was a specious argument to 
deceive the poor simple people. By this present event that 
calumny is effectually refuted. 

Jairus has not the faith of the Centurion. He believes in 
sone degree, but he earnestly begs that Jesus should go with 
him into his house: there is only one found in the whole 
Gospel who has the faith to say: ‘Lord, I am unworthy that 
thou shouldst enter under my roof; say only the word, and my 
servant shall be healed.” But the Lord Jesus is merciful and 
indulgent; he prepares to go forthwith in response to the man’s 
prayer. As Jesus and his disciples move forward towards the 
house of Jairus, a great multitude accompany them. The 
people had heard Jairus’ prayer, and the expectation that 
some unusual event is to take place draws a vast concourse about 
Jesus. They press close to him on all sides, and their number 
continually increases as they go forward. 

And now a marvellous event takes place. In that 
concourse of people there was a woman afflicted with a disease 
peculiar to woman. It was a continual flow of blood through 
the vagina. It was a malignant disease of twelve years 
duration. The woman had spent all her means upon 
physicians, and yet she only suffered by their treatment, and 
continually grew worse. ‘The peculiar nature of the malady 
withheld the woman from addressing an open petition for 
relief to Jesus. Womanly modesty compelled her to conceal 
her ailment. She therefore says within herself: “I will 

approach from behind, and touch the hem of his garments. It 
| was great faith. Of such nature is the faith of Catholics who 
venerate Christ’s cross, or the relics of his raiment, or even the 
telics of the saints. 

The woman makes her way unobserved through the 
crowd, and lightly touches the border of Jesus’ garment; and 
then followed a wonderful effect. She feels a new vigor 
resident in her diseased members. The hemorrhage is 
stanched, and the woman experiences again the joyous 
sensation of perfect health. She stands still in amazement, 
endeavoring to realize the great benefit that has been done 
to her. 
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But Jesus has stopped and has turned about, and is 
looking questioningly upon the multitude. ‘Who touched my 
garments?” asks Jesus in gentle accents. The disciples are 
amazed. What could the Master mean? Finally Peter, the 
usual spokesman, answers: ‘Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou: Who touched me?” ‘The 
Apostles could not understand that, while many persons in the 
crowd were continually touching Jesus, and pressing upon him, 
he should demand to know what particular person had touched 
him. It was not the first time that they had failed to 
comprehend the deep significance of Jesus’ words. But Jesus 
still fixes his questioning glance upon the multitude, and 
declares: ‘Some one did touch me; for I perceived that power 
had gone forth from me.” 

Perceiving now that her action was discovered, the woman 
comes forward, and acknowledges that she had touched him. 
The woman trembles with fear, and falls at his feet in a 
suppliant attitude. The motive of her fear was not a well 
defined logical reason; but a vague indefinite apprehension. 
Her cure attests the awful power of Jesus. His action had 
caused a commotion in the crowd ; and she knew that she was 
the one whom he was seeking. But her fear was of short 
duration. Her action proceeded from faith, and was in every 
way good, and Jesus would not allow the woman to suffer in 
consequence of an act of virtue, After falling down at Jesus’ 
feet, the woman, in the presence of all the people confessed all; 
the nature of her illness, her touching of Jesus’ garments, and 
her cure. And Jesus said: ‘Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace and be whole of thy plague.” The 
Lord does not say: ‘‘ My power hath made thee whole”, which 
was the truth. The power that really operated the effect was 
the power of Jesus; but the faith of the woman is asserted as 
the cause of the effect, inasmuch as it moved Jesus to act. His 
divine power is an infinite resource, and faith applies it to 
mortals. 

Had the woman been healed of her infirmity secretly, as 
she had wished, the proving force of the miracle would have 
been greatly lessened. She might tell the marvelous fact to 
others, but it could never have been so valuable to the world as 
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it now is. For that reason, Jesus brought it about that the 
whole affair should be made public. He knew who it was that 
touched him, for he knew all things; but the public 
acknowledgment of the woman was necessary that the 
multitudes might recognize the power of the Son of God. 

When men work any effect which is outside of the ordinary 
course of nature, they do it by virtue of a power extrinsic to 
themselves. They are only the instruments by which the 
higher power acts. But Jesus worked this and all other works 
by a power resident within him, a power that was his own in 
virtue of his equality with his Father. Therefore does he say 
that a power had gone out of him. He perceived that at the 
touch of his sacred garments, his divine person by physical 
causality wrought the cure of the woman. 

Some institute a question to ascertain why it is that 
Matthew and Luke declare that the woman touched the hem 
of Jesus’ garment, while Mark speaks only of the garment in 
general. Some think that the woman believed that there was 
a special healing efficacy in the hem of the garment more than 
in its other portions. We are persuaded that this is vain. To 
touch the hem of one’s garment is a slighter touch than to 
touch the other portions, The woman’s faith was so great 
that she believed that the /eas¢ touch of his garments would 
heal her. Again, one can touch the hem of a loose flowing 
tunic without attracting the wearer’s attention. This the 
woman intended to do. Matthew and Luke mention this 
detail, but Mark omits it, since he judged that, inasmuch as the 
woman touched the hem, she touched the garment of the Lord. 

The event forcibly teaches a lesson of faith. We may say 
within ourselves that we have no malady, and therefore have no 
need to plead for healing. In this we deceive ourselves. We 
may not have any great bodily ill, but how is it with our souls? 
How often the soul is sick unto death, and we never think of it, 
orcare for it? It is because its proper life belongs to the 
unseen world, and this is rarely the subject of human thought 
or exertion. The earth is thronged with myriads who are far 
more affected in soul, than this woman was in body, and Jesus 
is ready to heal, and yet men will not have faith in him, or ask 
him for aught. 
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At this juncture a messenger arrives from the house of 
Jairus announcing that the daughter of Jairus was dead, and 
that there was no need to trouble the Master further. The 
death of the girl was intended as a private communication to 
Jairus, but Jesus overheard the message, and turning to the 
grief stricken father he exhorts him to have faith and fear not. 
It was afearful test of faith. It is not so difficult to believe that 
aman may afford some help to one who yet lives, but in the 
presence of the awful power of death, it requires strong faith to 
still believe that life may again animate the cold rigid form. 

_ St. Luke records that Jesus also at this juncture promised 
- the father that, if he would persevere in believing, his daughter 
should be saved. Hence from that moment Jesus was pledged 
to save her. 

It was customary in the East that, even at the death 
of the poorest persons, two flute-players and one _ hired 
mourner should be employed. Now as Jairus was a person of 
considerable importance, it is natural to suppose that many 
flute-players and hired mourners were employed. With these 
were the immediate relatives, the kinsfolk and the neighbors; 
and all were making vehement demonstrations of sorrow. As: 
Jesus enters the house, he says toall: ‘Why make ye a tumult 
and weep? Give place; for the damsel is not dead but 
sleepeth.” And they laughed him to scorn; for they knew 
that the girl was dead. ‘This detail is added to increase the 
evidential force of the miracle. Naturally speaking the 
assembly- was right in laughing at any one who should say that 
the girl was not dead. They all have conclusive evidence that 
the girl was dead. Jesus now sends out of the house the crowd, 
and then taking with him the parents of the child, and Peter, John 
and James, he enters the room where the dead child was lying. 

Various causes have been assigned to explain why Jesus 
expelled the crowd before performing the miracle. Some have 
believed that they were unworthy to witness such a sublime 
work of God ; others think that the Lord simply tells them that 
their services were not needed, since the girl was not dead. 

It seems to me more probable that the action of Jesus was 
too sacred to be performed in the midst of such a vulgar 
assemblage. It was an act of religion; and it was fitting that, 
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as far as possible, the surroundings should be in keeping with 
such a sublime act. The father and mother had an inalienable 
right to be present; and Peter, John, and James are chosen as 
select witnesses of the event. What particular reasons moved 
Jesus to select these three, we cannot fully know. I would 
almost say that we have no right to know. Peter, of course, 
was there because he was the chief representative of the 
apostolic body; Jesus loved John in a special manner, and it 
was but natural that he should be intimately associated with 
Jesus in all the events of the divine life; and of James we can 
only say that the Lord Jesus through his perfect comprehension 
of the characters of all whom he had chosen, found James most 
fitted to be associated with Peter and John as a witness of this 
miracle. The nature of the event demanded that only a small 
number should be in the room where the dead lay. ‘The 
evidential force of the event would not be lessened thereby ; 
for all could testify that the girl had died, and that she lived 
again; and those who were admitted to witness the event could 
tell how it was done. 

Jesus now declares that the maid was not dead, but only 
slept. By this he did not wish to deny that she was dead. He 
did not wish to assert that her death in any way differed from 
ordinary deaths. He simply declared that the death of a 
human being, considered in its relation to him, as the Supreme 
Lord of life and death, is only a sleep. It is not the cessation 
of being, but a change in the mode of being; a change over 
which Jesus has supreme authority. \ What he said of this dead 
girl, he could say of all the dead. Considered in relation to his 
almighty power, all the dead only sleep. As the daughter of 
Jairus arose at his command, so all the dead shall one day hear 
his voice, and come forth unto judgment. 

There is no other power above the awful power of death 
save the power of God. When a good person dies, the words 
of Jesus can be applied to the event: “Such a one is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” 

Jesus approaches the form of the dead girl, and taking her 
lifeless hand, he addresses her as one would arouse a person 


from sleep: "DAP 8720, Marden, arise. RDO is the 
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Aramaic feminine form of yn which properly means a 
To 
youth. “D\) is the feminine imperative form of Dip, meaning 


to arise. At the bidding of Jesus, the girl’s spirit returned to 
her, and she arose and walked. And Jesus commanded that 
something be given to the girl to eat. The walking and the 
eating attested the girl’s perfect restoration to perfect health. 

The Lord straightway commanded the parents to tell no 
man of the wondrous event. ‘The reasons that moved Christ to 
conceal the knowledge of this event were the same as we have 
explained in relation to preceding miracles. Christ shuns 
. popularity. He would have the world come at a knowledge of 
his works only for its own salvation. As the perfect man and 
teacher of mankind, he teaches man to shun human praise. 
Moreover, the time for the world to know the works of Christ 
was after his resurrection. Then his chosen witnesses would 
publish the event for the instruction of all men. Christ 
therefore combined the two motives: he showed clearly that 
he did not wish his works to obtain any human praise or glory; 
and that he prudently kept back many of his works from the 
full knowledge of men till after the consummation of his 
mission. It was necessary that he should do many miracles, 
and it was necessary that a sufficient number of witnesses 
should see them; for these should be the means of moving 
men to believe in the new order of things; but at the 
same time, a certain veil should hang over the divine life of 
Jesus until his life, death, and resurrection could be presented 
to men as a grand whole. 

Of course, the first grand lesson of the event is to prove 
that Jesus is the Son of God. But we may draw another very 
useful lesson from the words of Jesus: ‘‘The maiden is not 
dead, but sleepeth.”’ We all fear death ; none of us fear a sleep. 
And by the power of Jesus death becomesa sleep. By his 
benign power, the greatest evil in the universe is converted into 
a peaceful sleep, with the certainty of awakening into a better 
life. But how bitter is the sleep that only awakes into the 
second death? If a man were convinced by sufficient 
evidence that at the end of a day he should sleep, and that the 
character of his life during that day should determine whether 
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or not he would awake again on the following morning, how 
carefully he would order all the events of his life for that day. 
The principal thought in his mind would be: “I must insure my 
awaking on the morning, and then I shall begin my proper life, 
which is without suffering and without end. And yet the longest 
human life compared to eternity is shorter than aday. And the 
character of our lives shall determine whether we shall awake 
and live with Christ for an eternity, or pass from the first death 
into the second death, which knows noend. And yet we squander 
this period of time which is given us to prepare for eternity. 
Men live with intensity the body’s life, and the day wanes, and 
the sleep comes on, all things that they have lived for are 
worthless now, they have not insured their awakening. The 
sleep of death closes the scene, and man has lost an eternity of 
life for the sake of the enjoyment for a day of the world’s false 
life. 

It seems at times that we could regret that God in his 
infinite wisdom has decreed not to give us a fuller knowledge 
of eternal life. All men love life, and yet many never think of 
eternal life, and never do anything for its possession. If we 
knew more of the nature of the life of the elect, it seems 
certain that we would bestow more thought and effort upon its 
acquisition. But God has willed that we should have only a 
dim partial revelation here, in order that we might prove our 
faith, and hold to his promises without further evidence. A 
man cannot have this faith and live the world’s life. Worldly 
projects, conversation with men, and home interests all tend to 
lessen our grasp on the supernatural world. Often a life that is 
not wicked grows dull and cold, by the force of a narrow, 
monotonous environment. It is difficult to keep constantly in 
mind a realization of the grand estate for which we are created, 
when we are hemmed in by the commonplace, hum-drum life 
of narrow surroundings. ‘The ideas of those we meet are small 
and stale. There is nothing in our life to arouse the soul to 
any grand thought; we grow like our surroundings, torpid and 
insensible. Hence we have need to expend much thought to 
rise above our surroundings; to develop our interior life; to 
withdraw our thoughts from the ordinary practicalities of life, 
and fix them on the unseen world. 


MatTr. IX. 27—34. 
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27. And as Jesus passed by 
from thence, two blind men 
followed him, crying out, and 
saying: Have mercy on us, 
thou Son of David. 


28. And when he was come 
into the house, the blind men 
came to him; and Jesus saith 
unto them: Believe ye that I 
am able to do this? They say 
unto him: Yea, Lord. 


29. Then touched he their 
eyes, saying: According to 
your faith be it done unto 
you. 


30. And their eyes were 
opened. And Jesus strictly 
charged them, saying: See that 
no man know it. 


31. But they went forth, 
and spread abroad his fame in 
all that land. 


32. And as they went forth, 
behold, there was brought to 
him a dumb man _ possessed 
with a devil. 


33. And when the devil 
was cast out, the dumb man 
spake: and the multitudes 
marvelled, saying: It was never 
so seen in Israel. 


34. But the Pharisees said: 
By the prince of the devils 
casteth he out devils. 
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In verse 30 many codices have éveSpiujoato, but &, B*, 1, 
22, and 118 have éveBpiujOy. In verse 32 many codices have 
avOpwrrov Kwpov, 

Jesus proved that he was the Son of God by healing every 
species of human ill. Only a small part of Jesus’ miracles has 
been recorded. Matthew alone reports* the two present ones. 

It had been foretold in prophecy that Christ should open 
the eyes of the blind; and in many ways did he fulfill the 
prophecy. 

Jesus was on his way to his temporary domicile in 
Capharnaum when these two blind men follow him, and cry 
out: ‘Have mercy on us, thou Son of David.” The Jews all 
recognized that the Messiah should be the Son of David. ‘The 
Prophets and the Psalms were explicit, and clear on this point ; 
hence the blind men, by proclaiming Jesus to be the Son of 
David, acknowledge his Messiahship. This was the basis of 
their faith. The recognition of Jesus by the blind men isa 
strong rebuke to the Jewish people who rejected Christ. Blind 
men have poor means of coming into communication with 
the outside world. They were shut out from numerous 
_ evidences that were available to the Pharisees and the Jewish 
people; and yet these poor men without the use of their eyes 
became convinced that Jesus was the Christ. 

The next thing that we must note in the account is that 
Jesus does not answer their prayers immediately. He seems to 
give no heed to their petition, and allows them to follow after 
him, and clamor even till he reaches his domicile. But they 
persist, and follow him into the house. heir action was a 
proof of faith, and yet Jesus asks of them an explicit profession 
of faith, and then makes the effect dependent on the reality of 
their faith: “According to your faith, be it done unto you.” 
The men had faith, and their eyes were opened. The benefits 
of Jesus to us are apportioned to us in proportion to our faith. 
There are many things that we study and labor much to obtain; 
and of how little value are they in comparison to our faith? A 
man spends a lifetime in studying out and perfecting some 
invention, or some theory. He may succeed, and men will give 
his name to the thing. He isa fool. Another man will spend 
his life acquiring property ; he may succeed, and men may speak 
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much of his great wealth. He also is a fool. Another man 
spends his life in an empty, aimless sort of existence; and he is 
a fool. But if aman should spend his whole life in the one 
great study of how to acquire the fulness of faith, he would be 
the wisest of men. The defect of our lives is that eternal life 
is not real enough ; faith makes it more real, and real things 
move us. We may with the blind men cry out to Jesus as he 
passes by: ‘“‘Have mercy, O Son of David.” But do we 
persist, and follow him, and persevere in faith and petition 
until he grants us our request? Do we not readily lose heart, 
and complain, or worst of all, doubt, when Jesus tests the 
perseverance of our faith ? 

On a certain day two men stood together on a street of one 
of our large cities. Both were young and finely endowed. 
There were grand possibilities in each life. They were 
speaking of their respective aims of life. Said one: “Five 
years ago I entered into the leading carriage factory of this city, 
and asked for work. I had nothing to recommend me except 
two strong arms, and an honest face. I started at the lowest 
grade of labor in the place. To-day I am the active 
superintendent of the whole works. I hope before I die to own 
the largest carriage factory in the world.” 

The other man spoke more gravely, more modestly: “TI 
shall with God’s help try to realize in my life the grand 
counsel of Christ: ‘If thou wouldst be perfect, sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor and come and follow me.’ ” 

Both men lived with the great aim of realizing what they 
had outlined that day. The first succeeded, and actually did 
found the greatest carriage factory in the world. He was a 
good man, an honest man, a practical Catholic. He left an 
estate worth over a million dollars, and the world praised his 
industry, his business sagacity, his drazus. 

The other man lived and died unknown to the world. He 
lived a hidden life. Whatever time could be spared from his 
labor was spent in the churches, and in the homes of the poor. 
By that tenor of life he developed that wonderful spiritual 
intuition, that essay of the eternal joys of Heaven, which is 
given to the saints. By a strange combination of circumstances 
those men met once again in life. It was many years 
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afterwards, at the hour of death of the great manufacturer. 
Both were old; within an hour the soul of one would be before 
its Judge; the other would soon follow. And the dying man 
turned to the friend of his youth; and recalling the incident of 
many years ago, he declared; ‘‘I have succeeded, but now I 
must die ; and now I realize how much Wiser you were than I.” 

Who of us will not say that the man who chose the life of 
renunciation was the wiser; and yet we follow the other. 

After the performance of the miracle, Christ as usual, 
sternly forbids the men to say aught of the effect that he 
wrought upon them. It was Christ’s uniform line of conduct 
to forbid men to speak of his marvelous works. ‘The reasons 
are the same as in the preceding miracle. Christ was not 
seeking human glory by his deeds: he wished by his works to 
draw men to have faith in his divine character; but in every 
way compatible with that great design did Jesus shun human 
recognition. Then again. we must always remember that Christ 
did not wish the revelation of his character to become too 
public until after his resurrection. Hence, we see that he 
adopted a different plan of action with different individuals. 
He bade the healed Gersasene demoniac go and publish the 
great miracle in his country; and the same did publish it 
through Decapolis. This was necessary. This wild country 
needed the knowledge of the miracle, that it might serve asa 
motive of credibility when Christ’s legates should afterwards 
bring the message of Salvation into their country. The country 
of the Gerdasenes was not at any time a place of residence for 
Christ, and thus Christ could avoid the human praise and 
glory resulting from the event, while the knowledge of the 
miracle was producing faith in the minds of men. 

The two blind men disobeyed Christ’s injunction, and they 
spread abroad the fame of Jesus in all that land. Weare firmly 
persuaded that the blind men did no wrong in publishing this 
event. They understood the words of Christ as expressing a 
wish to renounce a recognition that was his due; and gratitude 
moved them to make public acknowledgment of his great 
_ benefit to them. We see also in the event how the fame which 
Jesus tried to avoid forced itself upon him, and in all these 
things he is the grand exemplar of all that is perfect in human 
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life. In fact, if all other reasons were wanting, we could find a 
true and sufficient cause for Christ’s wish to conceal his 
miracles in the fact that he wished to give to the generations 
of men a grand example of noble detachment from the praise 
and flattery of the world. 

Matthew records that as they went forth from the house, a 
dumb man, who had a devil, was presented to Jesus. And 
Jesus expelled the demon, and the man regained the use of 
speech. ‘There is nothing special about the miracle. ‘The cure 
of demoniacs was one of the most frequent of Christ’s miracles. 
By such expulsion Jesus showed himself supreme over the 
infernal world. In the history of the Jewish people, it had 
never been known that a man speaking in his own name, and 
in virtue of his own power could release a man from the power 
of Satan. Hence the multitudes marvel, and declare that it was 
never so seen in Israel. 

The Pharisees recognize that the credit of Jesus is growing 
with the people. They must devise some means to discredit 
him. ‘They can not deny his miracles. They are too evident. 
There is one means left. It is a fearful expedient, a horrible 
blasphemy ; but they will do it. They will accuse the Lord 
Jesus of being in league with Satan himself; and of 
performing the expulsion of the demons by the power of the 
prince of demons. As Christ takes upand refutes this calumny 
in another place, we shall reserve our treatment of the charge 
until we are commenting that text. 
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1. And he called unto him 1. Kalsmpocxarerapevos Tovs 


his twelve disciples, and gave dadexa abntas avtod, édwxev 


them authority over unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and 
to heal all manner of disease 
and all manner of sickness. 


5. ‘These twelve Jesus sent 
forth, and charged them, say- 
ing: Go not into any way of 
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the Gentiles, and enter not 
into any city of the Samari- 
tans: 


6. But go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. 


7. And as ye go, preach, 
saying: The kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. 


8. Heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, cast 
out devils: freely ye received, 
freely give. 


g. Get you no gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses; 


to. No wallet for your 
journey, neither two coats, nor 
shoes, nor staff: for the laborer 
is worthy of his food. 


rz. And into whatsoever 
city or village ye shall enter, 
search out who in it is worthy; 
and there abide till ye go forth. 


12. And as ye enter into 
the house, salute it. 


13. And if the house be 
worthy, let your peace come 
upon it: but if it be not worthy, 
let your peace return to you. 


14. And whosoever shall 
not receive you, nor hear your 
words, as ye go forth out of 
that house or that city, shake 
off the dust of your feet. 
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15. Verily I say unto you: 
It shall be more tolerable for 
the land of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah in the day of judgment, 
than for that city. 


16. Behold, I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves: 
be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
and guileless as doves. 


17. But beware of men: for 
they will deliver you up to 
councils, and in their syna- 
gogues they will scourge you ; 


18. Yea and before gover- 
nors and kings shall ye be 
brought for my sake, for a 
testimony to them and to the 
Gentiles. 


19. But when they deliver 
you up, be not anxious how or 
what ye shall speak: for it 
shall be given you in that hour 
what ye shall speak. 


20. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you. 


21. And brother shall de- 
liver up brother to death, and 
the father his child:7 and 
children rise up against parents, 
and cause them to be put to 
death. 


22. And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake: 
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but he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved. 


23. But when they perse- 
cute you in this city, flee into 
the next: for verily I say unto 
you: Ye shall not have fin- 
ished the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of man be come. 


24. A disciple is not above 
his master, nor a servant above 


his lord. 


25. It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his 
master, and the servant as his 
lord. If they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more shall they call 
them of his household! 


26. Fear them not there- 
fore: for there is nothing 
covered, that shall not be re- 
vealed; and hid, that shall not 
be known. 

27. What I tell you in the 
darkness, speak ye in the light: 
and what ye hear in the ear, 
proclaim upon the housetops. 


28. And be not afraid of 
them who kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul: 
but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body 
in hell. 


29. Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and not 
one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father. 


I; 5—42. 
d€ vropetvas els TédAOS, OvTOS 
owOnoeTat. 

23. “Otay 5é Sioxwow vas 


év TH wore TavTyn, pevyere Els 
anv yap Aéyw 
vpiv: Ov wy TeX€onTe TAS TOES 


\ cs : 

Thy éTépav: 

"Iopanr, ws @\On 0 ios tod 
Nn, 7 

avOpwrov. 


24. 


Tov SiddcKarov, ov dé SovXdos 


Ov« éotiv wabnrhs virép 


vmép Tov KUpLoV avTod. 


25. 


yévntar ws 0 SuddoKados avTod, 


> \ a a 7 
Apkerov T@ pabntn tva 


kal o SovAos ws oO KUpLOS avTod. 
Ei tov olkodeardtnv BeeleBovr 
émekdnecav, Tdo@ padoV TOUS 
OLKLAKOUS aUTOD; 


26. My ovv goBnOnre av- 
Tovs, ovdevy yap eat Kekadup- 

‘4 a > > tf 
pévov, 0 OUK arroKadupOyoerat, 


\ \ a > Va 
Kal KpuTrTov, 0 ov yywoOnoeTat. 


a t Sao} be tay 
27. ~O réyw vpiv ev TH oKo- 
‘ v 2 a \ Neen) > 
Tig, elmate €v TH hoTl, Kal 6 Els 
\ s , \ a 
TO ovS akoveTE, KNpvEaTE errl TOV 
o@patoy, 


28. Kal pwn hoBndynte amo 
TOV ATOKTELVOVT@Y TO TOMA, THY 
b€ uyny un dvvapévor atroKTtei- 
vat, poBeicbe dé waAXov Tov dv- 
vawevoy Kal puynv Kal coma 
amronéoas év yedvyn. 


29. Ody dv0 otpovOla, acoa- 
plov mwreitar; Kal ev é& ad’tav 
ov Teceiras el THY yhv, advev Tod 
Ilatpds tuar, 
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30. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. 


ai. Feat not therefore; ye 
are of more value than many 
sparrows. 


32. Every one therefore 
who shall confess me before 
men, him will I also confess 
before my Father who is in 
_ Fteaven. 


33. But whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will 
I also deny before my Father 
who is in Heaven. 


34. Think not that I came 
to send peace on the earth: I 
came not to send peace, but a 
sword. 


35: 


man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter 
in law against her mother in 
law: 


36. Anda man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household. 


37. He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me; and he that 
loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me. 


38. And he that doth not 
take his cross and follow after 
me, is not worthy of me. 


For I came to set a 
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30. ‘Tuev dé xal ai tpixes 
THS Keharhs aca. nprOunwévar 
ela lv, 

31. My ov doBeiobe, mrod- 
Ov otpovdiwy Siadéepete vpels. 


A Ss Sy © 
32. [lds obv dotis oporoyn- 
> 3 Noe n > ig 
oer €v emol éutrpoc ber TaY avOpe- 
c lal 
TOV, OMOdoYnTwW Kayo ev a’T@ 
4 A nr 
éumpoobev tov Ilatpds pov tod 
év ovpavois. 


33. “Ooris 5€ apynontai pe 
éutpooGev Tav avOpdtrav, apyn- 
comat KayY® avTov EumpocOev Tod 


Ilatpes pou tod év tots ovpavois. 
34. My voulonte dtr HAOov 
Bare eipnynv éml thy yhv: 
ove ArAPov Bareiv eiphvnv, adrAa 
payatpar. 
35. “Hd@ov 


7 
avOpwrrov 


yap duyaoat 


Kata Tov TaTpos 

> le) \ fol 

avTov, Kal Ouvyatépa Kata THs 
oN fo) 

BnTpos avThs, Kal viudny Kata 


Ths mevOepas avTis. 


36. Kat éy@pot rod avOpa- 
TOV, Of OLKLAKOL AUTOD. 


37. O grav matépa 47 


pntépa virép eve, ovK Eotiv pov 
aéuos Kal o didrov vidv } Ovya- 


, Caen See ? yx 
tépa wmép éué ovK eat pov 
bd 
a&vos. 
38. Kai ds ov AapBSdve tov 


XN > lo \ > lal 
otTavpoy avtod, Kal axodovbet 


> ‘e > 54 4 
OT LOW KOU, OVK EOTLY LOU a&vos. 
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39. He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it. 


4o. He that receiveth you 
receiveth me, and he that re- 
ceiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me. 


Al. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a 
prophet shall receivea prophet’s 
reward: and he that receiveth 
a righteous man in the name 
of a righteous man shall re- 
ceive a righteous man’s re- 
ward. 


42. And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward. 
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7. Kat ampockareira tovs 
dwdexa, Kal npEato avTots aTroc- 
Tédrew Sv0 dvo, Kai ediSou avtois 
¢efovciay THY TvevpaTwv TeV 


axabdprov. 

8. Kai mapnyyerev avrtois 
iva undév aipwow ets oddv, ef 42) 
paBdov pdvov, pH dptov, py 
mHpav, wy eis THY Sovnv yarkdv. 

9g. “AdAXA drrodedeuevous cav- 
dddia, Kal pn évdtvcac0ar dvo 
xtT@vas. 


MarK VI. 7—13; 
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39. ‘O eipav thy wuyny 
avTov, amoddécer avTnv, Kal oO 
spuxnv 


rn / 
évexev €mov, EvpnoEer avTHY. 


> lol 
amovégoas THY avrTov 
¢€ lal > AY 
40. ‘O deydpevos vpas, epme 
déyerar, kal o ene dexdpevos, 
, 
déyeTat TOV aTroaTEthavTa [MeE. 


41. ‘O deydpevos mpopyrny 
els Ovopa mpopnrov, prcOov mpo- 
ytou Anprperar, Kai o Seydmevos 
dixatov eis dvopa dikatov, puLo- 


Boy Sixaiov Anprperac. 


42. Kai 


TOV puLKpOV 


a x / a 
ds dv tortion éva 
TOUT@Y TOT NHpLOV 
aux pod pdvor, eis Gvowa wabnrod, 
> \ / e lal > \ > Vg 
aunv r€y@ vely, ov yn AaTOAETH 
Tov pucOdv avTod. 


LUKE IX. 1—6. 
I. LvyKarecdpuevos dé Tors 
dadexa, Edwxev Sdvamv avrois 
\ > / > si “4 \ 
kal é€ovciay él mavta ta dac- 


povia, Kal vooous Oeparrevey. 


2, Kat 


Knpvocev THY 


> , > \ 

ATECTELNEV GUTOUS 
v? na 

Bacirelav Tov 


@cod, cai iacdac. 


3. Kat eimev mpos avrtovs: 
Mnédev aipete eis Tiv oddv, prjTe 
Le P) / / , Mv 
paBoov, unre wHpav, unte aptor, 
Lnte apyvpiov, pxre Sto yiTa@vas 


4 
_ exery. 
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10. Kai édreyev avtois: “Orov 
éav elcéAOnte eis olkiav, éxel 
pévete Ews av €EEXOnTE exeiOev. 


11. Kat ds av teros pn dé 
Entrar vuds, pn Sé aKkovowcow 
Up@Y, éxTropevdpevor exeiMev exTL- 
vatate Tov yovv Tov broKaTw 
TOV TOOMY UUa@V, Els papTUpLoy 
avtois. 


12. Kai é&erOovres éxnpvEav 


(va petavoacty, 


13. Kal daucua torre é&eé- 
Barrov, Kai nrehov éXalw trod- 


\ Se Pnes ys: NT es U 
Aovs appwotous, Kai eeparrevor, 


7. And he called unto him 
the twelve, and began to send 
them forth by two and two; 
and he gave them authority 
over the unclean spirits; 


8. And he charged them 
that they should take nothing 
for their journey, save a staff 
only; no bread, no wallet, no 
money in their purse; 


9. But to go shod with 
sandals: and, said he, put not 
on two coats. 


10. And hesaid unto them: 
Wheresoever ye enter into a 
house, there abide till ye depart 
thence. 


iz. And whatsoever place 
shall not receive you, and they 
hear you not, as ye go forth 
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4. Kai eis jv dv oixiav eicéd- 
> lal / \ > lal 
Onre, éxet pévete, kat éxeiOev 


eEepyeo Oe, 


5. Kai dco dv pn déyovta 
¢€ a BI / > \ a / 
bpas, eEepyomevor aro THs TOAEwS 
éxelvns, TOV KOVLOpTOY amo TOV 
Tooay UuoY amoTWdooETE, Ets 
Maptupioy ém’ avtovs. 


6. "“K&epycpevor 5é Sunpyovto 
KATA TAS KOpMas, EvaryyeALComevot 
Kal Oeparrevovtes Travtayod. 


1. And he called the twelve 
together, and gave them power 
and authority over all devils, 
and to cure diseases. 


2. And he sent them forth 
to preach the kingdom of God, 
and to heal the sick. 


3. And he said unto them: 
Take nothing for your journey 
neither staff, nor wallet, nor 
money ; neither have two coats. 


4. And into whatsoever 
house ye enter, there abide, 
and thence depart. 


5. And as many as receive 
you not, when ye depart from 
that city, shake off the dust 
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thence, shake off the dust that from your feet for a testimony 
is under your feet for a testi- against them. 
mony unto them. 


12. And they went out, 6. And they departed, and 
and preached that men should went throughout the villages, 
repent. preaching the gospel, and heal- 

ing everywhere. 


13. And they cast out many 
devils, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed 
thein. 


In the 8th verse of Matthew, the clause vexpovds éryeipere 
is omitted in some emendations of &, and in E, F, G, K, L, M, 
S, U, V, X, T, II, et al. It is also rejected by the Sahidie and 
Armenian versions and by some codices of the Syriac. Eusebius, 
Basil, and Jerome also reject it. Butit is found in &*, &°, B, 
C* and D. It is found in the Ethiopian version, and Cyril, 
Hilary, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort endorse it. In verse 
12 the clause Aéyovtes eipnvn TO oixw To’T@ is found in N*, NX, 
S&°, D, and L, and it is adopted by the Vulgate, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions. But the best authorities omit it. In verse 
16, the common reading is év péow, but B has els ueoov., In 
verse 25 there is considerable discrepancy among the codices 
regarding the name of the prince of demons. Most of the 
codices have BeereBovr. 

In the 9th verse of Mark we find the reading yy évdvoncbe 
in &, A, C, D, A, II’, et al. Tischendorf approves this reading. 
In verse II O65 dy térros occurs in &, B, L, and A, and it is 
approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort; many authorities 
have é6co av wr déEwvtar. 

In the first verse of the text of Luke, a few minor 
authorities add pa@ntds or amroarddous. In verse 2, iacOac stands 
without an object in B, and in the Syriac of Cureton, and the 
Sinaitic palimpsest Syriac. 

In the Old Covenant, the first chosen people had sprung 
from twelve tribal chiefs; so in the new order of things, the 
chosen people of the New Law should be spiritually begotten 
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by twelve apostolic fathers. The other mystic reasons assigned 
by certain Fathers to explain why Christ chose twelve apostles, 
seem to us devoid of foundation. 

These twelve men were really to begin their great work 
after their baptism of Pentecostal fire. They were during 
Christ’s life simply in the school of Christ; but the Lord Jesus 
employed them as aids in presenting his message to the cities of 
Judea, so that the Jews could not complain that Jesus had 
passed by any portion of their nation. 

From Mark we learn that in the first mission Jesus sent 
the Apostles by two and two. ‘This is an important detail. It 
' shows the perfect knowledge that Jesus had of human nature, 
and his human sympathy. The Apostles were sent upon a 
difficult mission. They were to go among a hard and 
unbelieving people to preach a strange new message. The 
Lord knew that if at least two were together, they would 
mutually encourage and comfort each other. Their mutual 
society and friendship would prevent that feeling of loneliness. 
and sadness that is so apt to come upon a man, when he is. 
engaged in a new enterprise that brings him among strangers,, 
and is alone. ‘The reason of this is that nature made mana 
social being; and he feels the deprivation of the sympathy and 
society of his fellow man. But we need not go into the realms. 
of the speculative philosophy to understand this. We have 
felt it ourselves. If we have ever travelled ina strange country, 
if we have ever undertaken a difficult enterprise, we have 
felt how good a thing it is to have a companion, in whom 
we can confide, with whom we can counsel, and from whom 
we can receive encouragement. Paul understood this well 
in his labors, in which, though often alone, he longed for 
the society of his co-laborers. Witness the sadness of Paul 
in his loneliness: ‘‘Now when I came to Troas for the 
Gospel of Christ, and when a door was opened unto me in the 
Lord, I had no relief for my spirit, because I found not Titus 
my brother.”—II. Cor. II. 12—13. And in the same Epistle 
he tells of his joy: ‘‘ Nevertheless he that comforteth the 
lowly, God comforted us by the coming of Titus, etc.”— 
Ibid. VII. 6. 

30 
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The Lord gives the Apostles in this mission a strict 
injunction against preaching to the Gentiles, or to the 
Samaritans. The Jews were the seed of Abraham, God’s 
chosen people. to them God had promised that a Redeemer 
should spring from the royal line of David. God was bound by 
his own promise to present the salvation which the Messiah 
should bring first to the Jews. Thus Jesus says in another 
place that he was not sent except to the lost sheep of the race 
of Israel. That isto say, that he was not bound in justice by 
virtue of any preceding promise to any one, save the sons of 
Israel. ‘Therefore, first of all, the message of Jesus must be 
presented to Israel. It is true, they were a degenerate race, lost 
sheep; but God had promised this to their race, and he would 
fulfill his promise. Hence, Jesus wished that the Apostles 
should first give all their attention exclusively to the work of 
announcing salvation to the Jews. The Gentiles and 
Samaritans would receive attention after the first work was well 
done. God intended to save the whole world. All flesh should 
see the salvation of God. But in this work the Jews were given 
a certain precedence in virtue of the promises made to the 
patriarchs. And this method was also adopted by Paul: “And 
Paul and Barnabas spoke out boldly and said: ‘‘It was necessary 
that the word of God should first be spoken to you. Seeing you 
thrust it from you; and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.”—Acts XIII. 46. Salvation 
was for the Jew first, and then for the Greek. Salvation 
came to the Jews in virtue of God’s faithfulness to his promises; 
it came to the Gentiles as a pure mercy of God. The Jews 
therefore can not ever complain that the Messiah preferred the 
Gentiles before the race of Israel. He concentrated his efforts 
upon the race of Abraham, and thus instructed his legates to do 
before turning to the Gentiles. 

In calling the Jews the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
the Lord points out that the legate of Christ shouid be for the 
people what the shepherd is for the flock of sheep. Christ is 
the great shepherd, and his ministers are subordinate shepherds. 
The sheep depend on the shepherd for guidance and for 
protection. ‘They know his voice, they come at his call. The 
good shepherd is ever vigilant to protect the sheep from harm, 
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and to lead them to rich pastures. And the minister of Christ, 
who is what Christ wished him to be, is in the spiritual life 
of his people, what the oriental shepherd is to his flock. 

The burden of the message which the Apostles were 
bidden to announce was that the kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand. This was also the message preached by John the 
Baptist. This is the central theme of all religion. A new 
life is offered to men through Christ, and men are asked to 
prepare themselves for it. Heaven existed before the coming 
or Christ, but it was not accessible to man. The great primal 
sin had closed it against man. Christ came down upon earth 
' to take away that first sin, to open Heaven to man, and to 
teach him the way thither. The kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand now, but how little such consideration influences society ? 
If in any portion of the earth’s surface a mine of gold is found, 
there is a wild rush of eager mortals, who endure every 
hardship and peril to reach that land of gold; but from Heaven > 
comes the message that the kingdom of Heaven is at hand, and 
men heed it not. 

The message of Jesus Christ was not complete at the time 
that he sent the Apostles on this first mission, but they could, 
like John the Baptist, declare to the people that the Messiah 
was come. ‘This truth aroused the people to give ear to the 
words of Jesus himself, when he in person appeared among 
them, and at such stage of the New Law the faithful acceptance 
of the yet partial communication would save the believer. 

In the rude state of society then existing, and before the 
Church had her perfect organization, men had need of some 
warrant more than the mere words of men to believe the great 
message of salvation. And so the Lord Jesus endowed his 
legates with the power of miracles, even to the extent of raising 
the dead. 

The omission by many authorities of the clause, ‘raise the 
dead” is due to the fact that there is not recorded in the Gospel 
any case in which the Apostles exercised such power. They 
may or may not have wrought such a work. The conferring of 
the power does not necessitate that they used it then. The 
Lord simply confers upon them all power necessary adequately 
to fulfill their mission. If the raising of the dead would have 
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promoted the cause for which they were sent, they had the 
power and the authority to work such miracle. Very little is 
written of the works which the Apostles wrought while on that 
mission. ‘Therefore while we are inclined to believe that no 
dead were raised to life by the Apostles at that time, 
nevertheless we believe that such event could have happened, 
though no record of it exists. ; 

The conferring of such power on the Apostles was a great 
proof of the divinity of Jesus Christ, for none but God could 
give to man such power over disease, demons, and death. 

The Lord next cautions the Apostles against avarice. He 
bids them take no remuneration for the spiritual gifts that they 
were to impart to men. ‘They had received these spiritual gifts 
freely from the Lord; they were bidden impart them to others 
in like manner. The liberality with which a thing is given us 
by another is an inducement to make us share with others. The 
reasons of this bidding of Christ are manifold. The high 
nature of a spiritual entity is abased, when it is made subject to 
barter. Then again it a false conception of a spiritual thing to 
think that it can either be bought or sold. Certain spiritual 
things come from God through the instrumentality of men, 
but the only way that they may be possessed is to dispose the 
heart aright to receive the gift of God. To mix up the idea of 
temporal goods with the high nature of spiritual entities is the 
profanation of a sacred thing. Hence the Church has always 
considered it simony to exchange a spiritual thing for a 
material consideration. These spiritual creations are too high, 
too sacred, to be brought down into the vulgar mart, and made 
the subject of the avarice of man. God gives salvation freely 
to every man, and he is unwilling that man shall change his 
plan, and check the free course of salvation in any way by 
making it subject to mercenary considerations. 

The next counsel of the Lord has reference to a perfect 
renunciation of all things, and an absolute reliance on God’s 
providence. Hence he bids them take no money for their 
journey, not even the smaller money denominated as brass. 

Matthew writes that the Lord bade the Apostles take no 
shoes; whereas Mark explicitly states that he bade them go 
forth shod with sandals. Some have endeavored to reconcile 
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this by distinguishing between shoes and sandals. ‘The sandal 
was a mere covering for the sole of the foot; while the shoe 
covered the whole foot. We are moved to doubt this solution. 
It seems to us more probable that when the Lord in Matthew’s 
text bids the Apostles take with them no shoes, he means xo 
shoes except the ones they actually have on. ‘The shoes are 
mentioned immediately after the two coats, and is subject to 
the same construction. That is, take no coat but the one 
actually worn, nor shoes other than the ones ye wear. ‘This 
accords well with the statement of Mark; for the bidding to go 
shod with sandals is equivalent to the bidding to go provided 
with the one pair of sandals actually worn. ‘The wallet wasa 
receptacle for food for the day’s journey; and they were 
forbidden even to make this provision. Mark and Luke add 
that they were even forbidden to take a loaf of bread with them 
on the way. 

Matthew and Luke are concordant in stating that the 
Apostles were forbidden to take with them a staff for the 
journey; but Mark affirms that they were to take nothing 
for their journey save a staff only. To solve this difficulty 
Knabenbauer adopts the opinion of Calmet, that if the Apostles 
had in their hands a staff, they might take it with them, as it 
was not an impediment, but a means of rendering the journey 
easier ; but they were forbidden to procure a staff, if they were 
unprovided with one. 

When a man was reduced to the staff which he carried in 
his hand, he was considered as reduced to absolute poverty, 
This is beautifully expressed in the prayer of Jacob: ‘“—for 
with my staff, I crossed over this Jordan; and now I am become 
two companies.” Now Maldonatus explains the difficulty 
thus. The Evangelists do not in all cases relate the exact 
words of Christ. In many cases, they give the substance in 
their own words, and in this they are dependent on their 
memories. Now any divergency in their statements that does not 
affect the substance of the account is attributable to the writers’ 
free choice of words and expressions. The divine influence of 
inspiration only regards the substance. Now in the present 
case all the Evangelists agree in recording the essential fact 
that the Apostles were sent forth without any provision for the 
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journey. Matthew and Luke express this by removing from 
the Apostles even the possession of a staff; while Mark believes 
that the same substantial fact can be better expressed by 
limiting the things that they carry with them toa staff. Of 
course, in this opinion it is believed that the writers did not 
have in mind the exact words of Jesus, *but only the substance. 

We are ready to subscribe to this theory of Maldonatus in 
regard to the writers of the New Testament. The theory 
applies to the entire body of the New Testament. Hence it is 
even compatible with divine inspiration to hold that Mark is 
inaccurate in this detail. In many cases we do not know the 
exact words of Christ, but we are not left in doubt as regards 
the sense. 

The Lord sent forth these Apostles on their first mission 
thus unprovided with the necessities of life as a great lesson to 
themselves, and to their successors. In after times, he appealed 
to this event, and asked them if they suffered want when thus 
sent forth. It was not a method to be literally employed by 
his Apostles, or by their successors. We have seen that even 
the Apostles, while in the company of Jesus, had some money 
which Judas carried. Though Paul was most unworldly, and 
would receive nothing from the churches, except from the 
Philippians, yet he exhorted the Christians to contribute to the 
support of those who preached to them the Gospel. Hence 
Jesus’ action in this first mission of the Apostles was a grand 
exemplary lesson. In the first place, it taught them that the 
Providence of God would care for them while engaged in 
apostolic work. For that reason Jesus makes of it a test case. 
They were sent forth unprovided with even a loaf of bread, and 
God cared for them. There never could come a time when 
they would go forth with less provision, and as they had proven 
God’s providential care in this extreme case, they would not be 
disposed to doubt of it in, the future. Secondly, the spirit of 
Christ’s words in this instance is the grand norin of detachment 
which should characterize the minister of Christ in the New Law. 
While Christ’s words do not constitute a literal precept regarding 
his legate’s possession of the goods of this world, nevertheless 
they establish the absolute standard by which to measure our 
lives in the matter of detachment from the world, and trust in 
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God. Christ’s minister may have two coats, the second pair of 
shoes, and some money in his pocket, and not in any degree 
transgress the spirit of these words; but he can not become 
attached to any material thing without in some measure coming 
short of the grand ideal outlined by Christ. ‘The work which 
the legate of Christ is appointed to do is to draw men away from 
this world, and attach them to Heaven. ‘To do this well it is 
fitting that the leader himself should be detached from the 
world. It does not appear honest for a man to essay to teach 
men the unprofitableness of the goods of this world, when men 
know that the preacher himself is eager to grasp and retain all 
_ that he can of the world. Those to whom he ministers may 
believe still in Christ’s teachings, but it will not be in virtue of 
the example of the man whom Christ appointed to be the light 
of the world. The minister of Christ may use the world; he 
may retain a title to property, and yet fulfill the counsel of 
Christ. But this is very difficult. Ifa man retains possession 
of property only to promote thereby the cause of religion, he 
fulfills perfectly the law of Christ. This is the only conception 
of property that will not hinder the perfection of the man of 
God. But it is so easy for the poor human heart to love earthly 
possessions, that we find but few who arrive at the perfect 
degree of the ideal apostolic life. A man will not be sent to 
hell for not having arrived at the supreme degree of that perfect 
life, but in the judgment, a man must expect a limited reward 
for imperfect service; and O, what folly it is to exchange any 
part of the portion of Christ for things which can serve us only 
through the short period of our earthly pilgrimage? Is not 
such a man like unto Esau, who sold the rights and blessings of 
the first born fora mess of pottage? 

God’s law is so strongly opposed to the world, because the 
world is a rival with God for the love of men. And it is a sad 
farce when a man offers himself to represent the cause of Christ 
among men, and yet makes of that very ministry a means of 
getting and holding the very things which he by virtue of his 
office is bound to teach men to despise and renounce. 

There was but one thing which Christ would have the 
Apostles receive, on that first mission, in return for their 
preaching, and that was food and shelter in the homes of the 
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people. And in regard to this he would have them lodge with 
a worthy one; and having found a suitable lodging, he forbade 
them to change it while in any city or village. It was fitting 
that the representatives of the message of Christ should be in 
the house of upright, religious people. Otherwise they would 
be out of harmony with their surroundings ; and it would injure 
their cause, if they lodged with a man of irreligious character. 
They could not know the characters of the citizens of the cities 
and towns by personal experience, hence they are bidden 
inquire out who was a faithful servant of God, with whom they 
might lodge. ‘They were not bidden inquire who was the 
richest one, or where they might have the finest entertainment. 
The Lord sent forth men of religious characters to invite men to 
enter the kingdom of Heaven; and he would have them lodge 
in the house of one who was worthy of the kingdom of Heaven, 
and where the religious environment would be in keeping with 
the characters of the messengers of the Messiah. And 
moreover, such a one would more readily afford hospitality to 
the Apostles. They were forbidden to change their hospice, 
for the reason that such changing might cause a belief that 
they were seeking better entertainment, and that they gave 
attention to the comforts of life. A blessing went with the 
Apostles; and therefore they were commanded to salute the 
house in which they were received. ‘This salutation was the 
invocation of a blessing from Heaven upon the house. This 
blessing was to be invoked not only upon the house in which 
they were harbored, but upon every house into which they 
entered. This is evident from the fact that the words of the 
Lord contemplate the possible case of the Apostles’ entry into 
an unworthy house; whereas they were never to take up their 
residence in such a house. 

Acting in the spirit of these words, the Church ordains 
that the priest when visiting the sick shall salute the house as 
soon as he enters it, asking that the peace of Heaven may 
descend upon it. Protestantism has rejected all these 
benedictions as the inventions of priestcraft. It is evident that 
Christ considered his ministers as beings endowed with special 
spiritual gifts, which they might impart to others; but 
Protestantism has no such ministers. It isa cold, hard, soulless 
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thing, without any communion of saints, without any priesthood, 
without any sacrifice. But the Catholic Church keeps close to 
the spirit of Christ, and man can see in her constitution and her 
laws the impress of every word and deed in the life of Christ. 
She it is who consecrates days to honor every chief event in his 
life. In fact her whole liturgy is framed to make every year of 
the Church’s life a reproduction of the life of Jesus. She has 
her Advent of penance and preparation for his coming. During 
that time every utterance of the Church’s liturgy is an 
expression of expectancy and desire of the Messiah. On the 
night of the Nativity she watches with the shepherds, and hears 
the Angel’s message that the Babe of Bethlehem is born. She 
goes with them to adore the infant Christ in the Manger. She 
follows the Magi of the East up to Jerusalem, and thence to 
Bethlehem to pay homage to the King of the Jews. She hears 
the angels message to Joseph, to take the child, and flee into 
Egypt. She weeps with the mothers of Bethlehem over the 
slaughter of the Holy Innocents. She goes to Nazareth with 
the Holy Family, and keeps ever before the eyes of men the 
holy tenor of the life at Nazareth. Year after year men 
hear from her the records of Jesus’ words and deeds. She 
has the key to the mysteries, to reveal to man as much as it is 
expedient that he know here. She has caught every precept 
and counsel that he gave, and these she places before men. 
She fasts with him forty days in the wilderness. She will not 
partake of flesh meat on Friday, that she may suffer something 
in honor of the Crucifixion. Wherever she erects for herself a 
temple, it is surmounted by the cross. On her forehead is a 
cross ; on her raiment are crosses ; she does no action without the 
sign of the cross. She mourns for the buried Jesus, and she 
rejoices on Easter morn at his glorious Resurrection. She 
receives his final commands, and follows him out of Jerusalem 
over against Bethany, where he was lifted up into Heaven. 
Men might forget these truths, but the Church cannot forget or 
neglect them. Compare her pulsating with warm spiritual life, 
abounding with manifold sanctifying agencies, to the cold 
lifeless worldliness of Protestantism, and then judge which is 
the Church of Christ. 
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In the 13th verse of the text of Matthew there is both a 
textual and exegetical difficulty. If we follow the Greek text 
we must translate the two verbs in the imperative mood, “let 
your peace come upon it”, and “let your peace return to you.” 
An exactly parallel instruction is recorded by St. Luke X. as 
having been given to the seventy disciples, and in Luke’s text 
both verbs are in the future tense. Hence by the canon that an 
obscure text must be interpreted by a clearer parallel passage, if 
available, we judge that the expression of Matthew is a 
Hebraism to express the same truth that Luke more clearly 
expresses by the future tense; and the sense of both passages is 
that Christ is affirming what will inevitably happen under 
certain conditions. 

It is plain enough to see how, in the event that the house 
were worthy, the blessing of peace would come upon it; but it 
is difficult to understand just what is meant by affirming that, in 
the event of the unworthiness of the house, the peace would 
return to the Apostles. Some explain it that if the house be 
unworthy the blessing would return to the Apostles, in the 
sense that it would increase their merit. But this we cannot 
receive, because the merits of the Apostles consisted in the fact 
that they did the good work of blessing, and it was immaterial, 
as far as regarded their merit, whether or not the house were 
worthy. 

Others hold that the affirmation that the peace would 
return to the Apostles simply is an idiomatic way of saying 
that the blessing would be devoid of effect. We believe 
however that it means something more than this. The 
blessing which the Apostles were to bestow upon the houses was. 
a sacred thing. It is ordinarily wrong to bestow a sacred thing 
upon an unworthy subject; and the Apostles might have been 
perplexed to know how they should discern the worthy from 
the unworthy house. The Lord tells them to bless every house; 
and if the house be worthy, the blessing of Heaven would rest 
upon it; but if it were unworthy there would be no profanation 
of a sacred thing ; for the blessing of Heaven would not be left 
in the possession of the unworthy subject. The Lord speaks 
thus to aid their minds to grasp the fact. The real method of 
action employed by God in these blessings was that, in virtue of 
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the Apostles’ blessing, he conferred upon the objects of that 
blessing favors. Now, in case of the unworthy subject, God 
simply withheld the blessings asked for; and the blessing is 
said to return to the Apostles, to show them, first, that there was 
no profanation of a sacred thing; and, secondly, that God 
rewarded the Apostles themselves for pronouncing a blessing 
upon a house whose unworthiness compelled him to withhold 
the gift. 

The Apostles represent the cause of Christ; therefore to 
reject them was to reject the cause of Christ himself. What a 
terrible thing it is to reject Christ appears from the terrible 
denunciation here pronounced by Christ. All human speech is 
filled with exaggerations, and inaccuracies ; and thus we become 
accustomed not to accept with rigorous exactness the 
statements of mortals. But Jesus spoke not so. At times, it is 
true, he made use of popular phrases and aphorisms, but here 
evidently he is expressing a sober fact. The terrible fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is known to the civilized world. They 
were the chief cities of the five cities of the lower valley of the 
Jordan. For their unnatural crimes, they were deluged with 
fire from Heaven, and not a being escaped except Lot and his 
two daughters. Upon the site of those cities now lies the Dead 
Sea, on whose desolate shore no human habitation is found. 
The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is the most terrible 
record of the visitation of God’s wrath in the history of man. 
Their sin was great. Even the night before their destruction, 
the people of Sodom endeavored to commit a sodomitical 
assault upon the angels who came to the house of Lot in the 
guise of men. And yet the Lord Jesus says that it will be more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for these cities than for the 
city that shall not receive his legates. The greatest sin which 
it is possible for the creature to commit is hatred of God; and 
the rejection of Christ’s message is akin to that great sin. The 
sin of Sodom was great, but a greater dishonor is offered to God 
by the creature who in malice refuses the means of salvation 
extended to him. ‘The Apostles are commanded to shake off 
the dust from their feet in leaving such a city, as a sign that the 
very dust thereof is accursed by the sin of the inhabitants. 
These are fearful words. God’s punishments are as mysterious 
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as are his other works. Not alone in that day was it possible 
to fall under this terrible sentence. Whenever a.man, to whom 
the message of salvation has come, rejects Jesus Christ, he places 
himself with those whose judgment will be more terrible than 
that of Sodom and Gomorrah. % 

The Lord now passes from a consideration of the particular 
mission of the Apostles to the cities of Judea, to a treatment of 
their universal mission to all nations. This is evident from the 
fact that in this first expedition they experienced none of the 
things outlined in the present discourse. The transition was 
easy from their preliminary, preparatory mission to a 
consideration of their great life’s work in evangelizing the 
world. ‘The terrible dangers and sufferings that awaited them 
were foretold ; first, so that they might be the more prepared to 
meet them; and secondly, that they might know that such 
things were foreknown and permitted by their divine Master. 

By the comparison of the sheep in the midst of wolves the 
Lord well portrays the character of the true minister of Christ, 
and the character of the world. ‘The sheep is by nature gentle, 
defenseless, inoffensive. The wolf is rapacious, lawless, savage. 
The sheep cannot defend its rights against the wolf: if it is 
saved from him it must be by some higher power. The wolf 
naturally hunts the sheep to prey upon it. Now the world is 
cruel and savage in its persecution of Christ and of those of 
Christ’s fold. And he would have his cause triumph not by 
opposing force to force, but by meekly suffering the world’s 
wrongs. Christ intended that his legates should overcome the 
world, not by force, but by non-resistance and patient suffering. 
And he found men that would follow this law, and Christianity 
took possession of the world by this method. Of course, this 
method never would have wrought the mighty effects that it has 
achieved, were it not that there was back of these causes the 
power of God. 

The Apostles are next exhorted to be prudent as serpents, 
and guileless as doves. The qualities of prudence and innocence 
are brought out in greater relief by reference to two creatures 
so different in natural characteristics as the serpent and the 
dove. Though prudence and innocence are not opposite in 
character, nevertheless one tempers the other, preventing an 
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excess. The prudence, or rather subtlety, of the serpent is 
proverbial. Even in Genesis, III. 1, we read that “the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord 
God had made.” Observation of the habits of the serpent 
certainly justifies this popular persuasion. But subtlety like 
to that of the serpent is often accompanied by craftiness, deceit, 
and duplicity; hence the Lord would have this prudence 
combined with the guilelessness of a dove. The dove has 
always been regarded as the symbol of purity, gentleness and 
peace. Now the blending of these two qualities in the man of 
God effects that admirable combination so necessary for his 
important work. The work of the legate of Christ is an 
extremely delicate one. He must be the guide of souls 
through the perilous journey of life. On his judgment depend 
tremendous issues. Men seek out a prudent careful physician, 
when it is a question of the body’s ailments; how much greater 
is the need of a prudent man, when human souls are in question? 
The mistakes of a legate of Christ are not like the mistakes 
of other men. Other men may err in judgment, and affect only 
themselves; but full oft the legate of Christ must judge in the 
cause of life or death of the souls of men. Then again the 
legate of Christ needs prudence to avoid the snares and tricks 
that will be laid for himself by the cunning tempter, and to save 
the cause which he represents from unwise measures in its 
dealings with the world. By employing this same prudence 
which he counsels to his Apostles, Jesus frequently reduced to 
silence his adversaries, and escaped their plots, until having 
completed his work, he voluntarily offered himself up. 

In predicting the treatment that his Apostles should receive 
from men, the Lord considers them as representatives of the 
Christian name; and he is therein predicting what should come 
upon all his followers. We all know how truly the prediction 
was fulfilled, It is evident that the councils here spoken of by 
the Lord are the Sanhedrins of the cities of Judea. The 
Apostles and their followers were brought before these; they 
were scourged in the synagogues. In Acts, XXII. 19, Paul 
confesses that he beat in every synagogue and imprisoned every 
one that believed in Jesus Christ; and again in Acts X XVI. 11, 
he confesses that he punished the followers of Jesus oftentim,. 
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in all the synagogues. They were brought before the gentile 
governors and kings, as Paul was brought before Felix the 
governor of Caesarea, as Peter and Paul were brought before 
Nero, as John was brought before Domitian, and as the vast 
army of the early Christians were. brought before their 
respective rulers. ‘ 

But this very arraignment of the followers of Christ before 
the rulers will bea testimony to both Jew and Gentile; for the 
defense of the Christians will spread the knowledge of Christ, 
and their constancy and. virtue will impress even the 
executioners themselves. Thus we observe that full oft the 
trial and execution of one Christian was the means of 
converting many to the cause of Christ. 

The Apostles, and in them the Christians, are exhorted not 
to be filled with anxiety as to the matter of their defense, and the 
mode of its presentation. By this they were not forbidden to 
use prudently their human faculties in their defense, but they 
were comforted by the assurance that they would not be alone 
in their defense; the Spirit of God would inspire them with 
wisdom and help their speech so that they would be in 
nothing wanting. By the fulfillment of this promise it was 
often verified that the tender youth and the unlettered peasant 
put to silence orators and philosophers. ‘The cause of Christ at 
that stage of its development needed such extraordinary aid, 
and it received it. 

The hatred of the cause of Christ perverted nature in 
many, and we know from history how the tenderest ties were 
broken, and the Christians were delivered up to death by the 
nearest of kin. 

During the persecutions it was reputed a greater crime to 
be a Christian than to be a parricide or a poisoner. ‘Tertullian 
testifies that the sole name of Christian condemned a man. 

Through that fearful test it was not expected that every 
one would persevere, Hence the Lord. adds that the reward is 
only for the one who perseveres even to the end. Doubtless the 
remembrance of those words gave hope, and strength, and 
perseverance to many a martyr, while undergoing the terrible 
tortures to which they were subjected. It was a consolation 
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also to the Christians, when they were considered a common 
enemy of mankind, to know that it had been predicted by the 
Master, and that it was for his name’s sake. 

The 23rd verse of Matthew especially applies to the 
Apostles. It isa prudent counsel regarding how they should 
conduct themselves in persecution. They were not appointed 
Apostles merely to obtain Heaven by martyrdom. They were 
to evangelize the world. Hence, when they had sowed the seed 
of the word of God in any city, and a persecution thereby was 
aroused which threatened their lives, they were to flee into 
another city, and there operate for the cause of Christ. By 
such flight they did not flee as a hireling in the face of danger 
and abandon their sheep; but they prudently preserved their 
lives in order to fulfill the great work committed to them. The 
whole world was the field of their operations, and it would not 
promote the cause of Christ, if they should rashly court death. 
There was need that they should cover as much territory as 
possible during their lives; and the flight which Christ 
commanded promoted the cause of the Gospel. The Christian 
people were not abandoned. The Apostles appointed priests 
and bishops to care for every flock. It would be to flee asa 
hireling, if an Apostle refused to enter any place, wherein the 
Gospel of Christ was to be preached, through fear of danger. It 
would be to flee as a hireling, if an Apostle denied Christ in the 
face of danger, thereby giving scandal to the people. This the 
first Apostles did not. But they were commanded by Christ 
prudently to preserve their lives in order to labor for the great 
cause of the Gospel. The cause of a priest or bishop now is 
different. Such a one is appointed permanently to administer a 
definite part of Christ’s vineyard, and if danger of any kind 
threatens his flock, his duty is to remain and protect and 
minister to his people even unto death. And if he does less, 
he is a hireling. Though the present discourse of Jesus does 
not directly apply to the people, it is evident that it is lawful for 
them to flee from persecution. In fact, it would be prudence for 
a man who feared that he might not be strong enough to stand 
the ordeal to flee. Such a one does not deny Christ; he flees to 
escape the danger of denying him. Of course, in case of one on 
whom no further work depended, it would be grander to go 
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forth and proclaim Jesus Christ right in the face of death, but it 
is not given to all to be heroes to that extent; and God’s mercy 
finds a place for even weaker ones. 

The second clause of the verse is not easy to understand. 
In the first place it is not easy to know what Christ means by his 
coming there spoken of. Nota few interpret it of the resurrection 
of Christ; others of the fall of Jerusalem. We _ believe 
however that the constant uniform sense of this expression 
always refers to the second coming of Christ at the end of time. 
Wherefore we believe that in the expression Christ considers 
the Apostles as perpetuated in their successors, as an everlasting 
body; and he declares to them that they will not succeed in 
converting the Jews to the cause of Christ till the last days, 
when a remnant of the Jewish people will be saved. We grant 
that there is an air of obscurity in Christ’s words, as is usual in 
prophetic declarations. It is very probable that the Apostles 
did not understand him then. His words may have left the 
impression that the second coming were soon to take place. 
All this is compatible with the truth that the ministers of his 
Gospel would not effect the conversion of the Jewish race till 
the last days, till the fulness of the Gentiles should be 
gathered in. 

The Lord next proceeds to declare to the Apostles what 
they might expect from men, from what he himself had 
received. He was the Master, they were his disciples; he was 
the Lord of the house; they were the servants. 

It is not recorded in any part of the Scriptures that the 
enemies of Christ called him Beelzebub; but they declared 
that he operated in the power of Beelzebub, and that he had/a 
demon within him to whom was due his great works; and this 
was equivalent to the calling of Christ Beelzebub. 

Now the argument is plain and simple. Men who were 
not restrained from outrageous treatment of the Lord of the 
house, would not respect his servants. 

As we noted above, the reading Beelzebul occurs in many 
Greek codices instead of Beelzebub. Lesétre believes that the 
name Beelzebul means “the Lord of the habitation,” and that 
they thus changed the name to make of this god the chief of 
the infernal kingdom. We can however see no foundation for 
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his opinion, and we believe that it is far more probable that the 
variant arose from a confusion of the two final letters, a thing 
which often happens in the case of the final letters of words. 
Thus we find Beliar for Belial, and Bab-el-Mandel for 
Bab-el-Mandeb. Beelzebub means the fly god. By such name 
the idol of Ekron was known; and mention is made of this god 
in IH. (IV.) Kings, I. 2; and by Josephus, Antiq. IX. II. 1. 
Thus speaks Josephus: ‘Now it happened that Ahaziah, as 
he was coming down from the top of his house, fell down from 
it, and in his sickness sent to the “fly god,” pds tov @cov piav, 
which was the god of Ekron.” Many have believed that this 
god was thus termed because, he was invoked against flies and 
other insects. Though this opinion has received wide 
acceptance, nevertheless we believe that it is without 
foundation. In the first place, it seems to us, even in the stupid 
rites of paganism, absurd to suppose that there was a special 
deity to protect people against the molestation of flies. To 
extend his activity to protection against all insects is a 
gratuitous assertion, and seems unwarranted from the fact that, 
if such were the province of the god, he would be designated by 
a more generic name. Now, on the.other hand, when we come 
to examine the name, we find that in its strict etymology it does 
not mean the god of flies, or lord of flies, but the fly god, that 
is to say, the god in the form of a fly. Thus we find Dagon the 
fish god, the calf god of Moab, the cat god of Egypt, and many 
other similar cases. Hence we believe that this god was thus. 
named for the reason that his idol at Ekron was in the form of 
a gigantic fly. Wecan readily conceive the feelings of terror 
which such a gigantic idol would create in the minds of his. 
superstitious adorers. It is quite probable that, in the times: 
immediately preceding Christ, this god had become the most 
famous of all the deities of the Philistines; and hence the god 
became identified with Satan the prince of devils. 

Now the prediction of Christ while it was an irrefragable 
argument of what the Apostles might expect, was also a source 
of encouragement to them. They could feel that they were 
thus persecuted because they were identified with the cause of 
Christ, and that this very persecution was the best evidence 
that they well represented his cause. 
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The Lord next exhorts his followers to a noble courage. 
The message of Christ could not have been adequately 
presented to the world by men lacking in courage. The Lord 
proposes as the motive of this courage the fact that the great 
truth of Christ was to conquer the world; therefore there is no 
teason why men should fear who are advocates of a cause that is 
sure to win. It was the will of God that the Gospel of Christ 
should be preached to the world by men. No cause or 
combination of causes could defeat that purpose. This message 
is spoken of as being “covered” and “hid”; for the reason 
that it embodied mysteries which men could not have known, 
had not God revealed them to them. Christ speaks of his 
communication to men as having been spoken in darkness, in 
the sense that there was need during his mortal life to draw 
a certain veil of mystery over many things contained in his 
‘great message. In like manner he spoke things which the 
Apostles only “heard in the ear’; that is to say, these things 
were communications committed to the Apostles to be kept by 
them till the time should come to preach Christ to the 
universal world. Now it is evident that Christ must die and 
rise again before his complete message could be presented to 
the world. Hence in his school of Apostles he placed a deposit 
‘of truth that was to be delivered to the world after the 
consummation of Christ’s great work. 

In the East the tops of houses are flat, and furnish a 
favorable site whence to deliver a proclamation to the people. 
Wherefore to speak a thing from the housetops became a 
‘figurative expression to denote the publishing of a thing far 
and wide. 

Now it is evident that Christ’s present instructions refer 
not to the first mission of the Apostles to the cities of Judea; 
put these words outline the great work which these men were 
called to do after the coming of the Holy Ghost. They were 
not to fear; because God willed that the work in which they 
were engaged should not fail. The Apostles might meet death, 
but what is the death of a righteous man as God sees it? Is it 
failure? Is it a thing to be feared? No; the righteous man 
loses nothing by death; he gains everything thereby. Jesus 
Christ triumphed while he died on the cross; and so it was to be 
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with his Apostles. As long as they were necessary for the 
preaching of the message, they would be kept alive; no power 
could take their lives from them. And when their work was 
done, then the Master would allow them to drink the chalice 
which he drank, and seal their message with their blood. 
Evidently men engaged in such a work, and supported thus by 
divine power should fear nothing. 

The Lord Jesus knew the terrible force of persecution that 
would be hurled against his Apostles; hence to encourage them 
still more, he proposes the doctrine of unwise fear and 
wise fear. 

Two classes of evils affect the life of man. One class is 
composed of created causes. These can afflict a man’s body; 
they can take away his substance; they can dishonor him 
before men; they can take away his liberty; they can torture 
him; yea, they can take away man’s life, but here they stop; 
they can not exert any influence upon the soul. In fact, it 
may be that even while these causes are crushing and 
destroying the body, the soul is being incalculably benefitted 
thereby. There is another class of evils which consist of the 
punishments of God. ‘The supreme degree of these punishments 
is the condemnation to hell for all eternity. Now the former 
class of evils, if suffered for a righteous cause, are real blessings, 
inestimable blessings; but the evils of the second category are 
absolute evils. Hence when the evils of the first class come 
upon us on account of our attachment to righteousness, they are 
not to be feared; for the reason that they then become the 
greatest benefits. But it is wisdom always to fear the evils of the 
second class. These latter can never be anything but positive 
evils. and they affect the eternal interests of the soul. And yet 
what do we find? The age is growing effeminate and cowardly 
in relation to the ills of this life; but few men think much of 
things that affect the soul for eternity. Men are very active in 
devising means to check disease and to prolong life; but no great 
amount of the world’s thought is expended on the soul’s life. 

The righteous man, even though he be the most wretched 
of the sons of men, can console himself by two considerations. 
If he suffers for the sake of Christ, he can be comforted by the 
consideration that he is thereby meriting an eternity of 
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happiness; and secondly, he knows that in a few brief years the 
sufferings will be over. But in the sufferings of the second 
category there is no consolation, no hope; despair and an 
eternity of suffering are the portion of the reprobate. These 
are the evils that men should fear. ‘ 

The Lord next adds as a motive of holy courage the fact 
that the Providence of God closely watches over the righteous 
man. Jesus illustrates this by a comparison between man and 
some of the smallest creatures of earth. In the time of Christ, 
the as was a bronze Roman coin of the value of about one cent 
of our money. Now the Lord uses the diminutive of the as, 
aoodpiov, to denote the smallest piece of current money. And 
yet for this smallest piece of money two sparrows could be 
bought. It is as much as to say that one sparrow was of such 
little price that it could not be bought and sold alone, as there 
was no piece of money current, small enough to be exchanged 
therefor. 

It is evident that in the days of Christ, it must have been 
customary for sparrows to be sold, in the manner that small 
birds of all descriptions are sold in the markets in Italy. Now 
the general Providence of God watches over all his creatures so 
closely that even the fall of a sparrow upon the earth, or 
anything else connected with its life does not happen without 
the supervision of God’s Providence. Now man is the being 
for whom God created the earth and all things therein; 
wherefore it is evident that nothing affecting man can happen 
without the disposition of God’s Providence. And _ this 
Providence has care of everything, even the least things in the 
life of man. To express this more forcibly, Christ declares 
that the very hairs of the head of the children of men are 
numbered, so that one of them can not be lost without God’s 
knowledge. 

Here we have a Being of absolutely infinite power 
pledging to man a watchfulness even to the guarding of each 
particular hair of one’s head, and he bids man, when engaged in 
good work, not to fear. Nothing that is evil can happen to the 
righteous man pursuing after righteousness; for even though 
causes may conspire to even take his life, God will make of that 
loss of life a richer possession of eternal life. 
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In the next sentence, Christ proposes the reward for 
confessing a belief in his name; and the punishment for 
denying him. It was necessary to establish man’s duty in this 
regard, and the consequences of his action; for the time would 
soon come when men would have to chose between denial of 
Christ or the torture and death. It is not enough to hold the 
faith of Christ in the heart; “for with the heart man believeth 
unto rightousness; and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.”—Rom. X. Io. 

The words of Christ in the present passage establish that it 
is a strict Christian obligation to confess Christ before men 
whenever circumstances require such confession. ‘They 
establish that the reward of such confession shall be that Christ 
before his Father in Heaven will acknowledge the confessor as 
his own, an heir to his kingdom. And the punishment of one 
who shall deny Christ shall be his rejection by Christ in the 
judgment. ; 

Moved by the spirit of these words the Church always 
condemned as apostates every one who, even on the rack or 
the gridiron, or scalded by boiling oil or pitch, or in any other 
torment, denied Christ. 

In our days the sin would be equally great, to deny, for 
any cause whatsoever, that we are Catholics. 

Of course the precept is much more strict in its prohibitive 
sense than in its affirmative sense. There is no cause 
conceivable that can justify a denial of Christ; but is is not 
always necessary or expedient at all times or places to make a 
formal confession of faith. But when the issue meets us 
squarely where men have a right to expect that a man shall 
define his religious stand, then nothing short of a_ positive 
formal confession of Christ will satisfy the Christian’s obligation. 

Christ is the author of peace, the prince of peace, his 
kingdom is a kingdom of peace. But it is not a sluggish 
inactive peace, it is not inertia, but active peace. Christ 
promulgated to man a truth above all other truths; he 
proposed to man something to love above all other loves. Now 
that supreme love naturally must clash with inferior opposite 
loves. Hence though the message of Christ moved all men to 
peace, it was the occasion of warfare, for the powers of the 
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world would oppose it, and hence would arise the conflict. In 
transforming the world from paganism to Christianity, Christ 
foresaw and predicted that families would be divided; that the 
tenderest ties of consanguinity and affinity would often oppose 
his cause. In saying that a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household, Christ is not asserting “a thing that ordinarily 
happens in human society, but only the extreme case which 
shall be verified in the world’s opposition to the Gospel. 
Naturally the members of one’s own household love one; but 
so bitter was to be the opposition to the message of Christ that 
it would turn the tenderest love into hate and persecution. 

But Christ will have no compromises. He and his law 
must be supreme; and any man who loves any created thing 
more than him is unworthy of him, and is rejected by him. 
Jesus Christ has commanded the love of parents; but when the 
natural love of the parent, or the child, or the brother, or the 
sister, or any other created thing, stands in opposition to the 
love of Jesus Christ , then the love of the created thing must be 
put down, even though it must be by the sacrifice of life itself. 

This doctrine is applicable to our day also: it establishes 
the Christian’s norm in regulating the love of kindred. And 
the Christian’s law is that when the love of kindred stands in 
the way of the fulfillment of the law of God, then the kindred 
must be put aside. Of course, the natural feelings of the human 
heart will rebel against this law; but the Christian’s life does 
not consist in the following of natural feelings and impulses, 
but in renunciation and self-denial. 

The words of Christ recorded in the 38th verse of Matthew 
must have been enigmatical to the Apostles in that day. It 
was customary in that day that criminals going to the place of 
crucifixion should bear the wood on which they were to be 
executed. Thus Christ bore his cross up to Calvary. Now since 
that event, the bearing of a cross isa synonym for the endurance 
of suffering. Thus Christ used the expression. In vision he saw 
himself under the weight of the cross going to Calvary ; and he 
makes that painful journey the exemplar of the Christian’s life. 

It is to be noted that Christ does not speak of merely 
carrying a cross, but of taking a cross. By this he teaches that 
the Christian must accept his cross cheerfully and patiently. 
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All men bear crosses: ‘‘Man that is born of woman is of few 
days, and full of trouble.” But all men do not profit by their 
crosses. The effect of crosses upon some is to move them to 
blaspheme, to despair, to lose faith in God, and even to suicide. 
Evidently this is notto imitate Christ in the carrying of the cross. 
To fulfill the present declaration of Christ, in the first place, a 
man must recognize that, as Christianity was founded by the 
carrying of a cross and death thereon, so those who profess to 
follow the Crucified must imitate his life. There isa peculiar 
significance in the phrase, ‘“‘and follow after me.” It denotes 
that our Leader goes ahead of us bearing his cross, and we are 
not asked to do anything in the way of suffering that he has 
not done first. All Christians are not called to bear crosses of 
equal weight. The allotment of suffering is unequal; but all 
are called to bear some crosses. In the carrying of these crosses 
there should be not grumbling or complaining, no shirking, no 
gloominess ; but a glad acceptance of the will of God, and a joy 
to be allowed to be thus conformed to the suffering Christ. 

In the next sentence Christ plays on the word Wuy% the life. 
There is an elegant force in the seeming paradox which results. 
from this word-playing. Man has two lives. He has the 
mortal life which begins with birth, and ends with death; and 
he has the other life which begins after death, and endures. 
through eternity. Now it is the Lord’s meaning that the man 
who makes the grand object of living the enjoyment of the 
present life shall lose eternal life; and conversely, he that holds 
his present life in little worth, and who is ready to lay it down 
for the cause of Christ will obtain eternal life thereby. 

Strong-fixed is the love of life in the human heart. As the 
great bard expresses it: 

“__Q, our lives sweetness! 
That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once!” 

The fault lies not in the strong love of life, but in the fact 
that we set our misguided hearts on the few years of this life’s 
fitful fever, and neglect an eternity of true life. But if faith 
could once make the other as real as this sensible warm motion 
that we now possess, then would we readily transfer our deeper 
love from this wretched existence to the fulness of eternal life. 
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There is no incentive to action stronger than the love of life; 
and this love of life often stands in the way of a good deed 
which has a dangerous consequence. Wherefore the Lord 
would make his followers fearless in the great cause of right by 
displacing the wrong love of life in the.minds of his followers, 
and substituting therefor the love of that great life for which 
our present troubled existence is but an imperfect preparatory 
stage. 

In two ways does eternal life transcend our present existence. 
First, eternal life is perfect happiness, unmixed with any pain 
ot trouble; and secondly, eternal life is without end. In the 
present life, even if we should obtain some limited and 
imperfect happiness, it is marred by the thought that in a few 
brief years, at most, we must leave it all. Wherefore he only is 
wise that uses this life only as a means of possessing as much as 
possible of the eternal life with God. 

The next sentence of Christ manifests how great is the 
dignity of an Apostle. The Lord Jesus had his mission from 
his eternal Father; and he commissioned his Apostles to go 
forth and preach and work in his name; and he declares to all 
men that the honor paid to them he considers as paid to 
himself, and to his Father who sent him. Men were instructed 
thus to see Christ in his representatives. 

In founding the organization of the Church, Christ gave 
soine to be Apostles; and some, Prophets; and some, Evangelists; 
and some Pastors, and Teachers. Now Jesus provided these 
with no worldly possessions; but he invested them with a 
sacredness of person, and he proclaimed to the world that any 
benefits done to them would be the same as though done to 
himself. 

There are several opinions as to what Christ means in the 
41st verse. Many writers believe the sense to be that a man 
who extends hospitality, or any other office of kindness toa 
prophet, or in fact, to any righteous follower of Christ, shall 
receive a participation in the merit appointed for the good 
work upon which the prophet or righteous man is engaged ; for the 
reason that the man receiving such a one cooperates in the 
main work in question. We are persuaded however to adopt 
the opinion which maintains that by the words of Christ there 
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is promised to a man who receives apostle, prophet or 
righteous man for the specific reason of his religious character, 
that such a deed, as far as in it lies, raises its author to an 
equality with the prophet and righteous man upon whom it is 
bestowed. There is a certain element of word-playing also in 
this passage, but the substantial truth is that any office of 
charity done to a representative of Christ, in virtue of his 
religious character, blesses its author beyond measure. 

Finally Christ proceeds to a climax, and declares that any 
one who should give a cup of cold water to one of his little ones 
should not lose his reward. 

In eastern lands the heat is intense, and water is often 
scarce; so that to give a cup of cold water to a traveller was 
esteemed a kind act of hospitality. Of course, the giving 
of a cup of water was not attended with any expense or 
trouble ; it might be called the least act of hospitality; but 
the occasions would be frequent in which such kindness could 
be bestowed. 

We have next to determine whom the Lord designates by 
“‘these little ones”. Knabenbauer believes that Christ means 
thereby his Apostles who are called Christ’s “little flock” in 
Luke, XII. 32. But it seems to us more reasonable to believe 
that Christ designates by the terms “these little ones,” those of 
his disciples who in the estimation of man were reputed as the 
least of mankind. ‘That is to say, a cup of water given to the 
poorest beggar in the name of Christ would not go without its 
reward. ‘To do an office of charity unto a man is always good; 
but that same deed acquires an additional goodness and merit if 
performed to one for the love of Christ, of whom the man is a 
disciple. In such case great is the reward of the least office 
done to the least disciple. 

Mark and Luke record that the Apostles went forth 
animated by the spirit of Jesus’ words, and equipped with divine 
power; and they preached, and cast out devils, and healed the 
sick. 

Mark records that the Apostles “‘anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them”. Maldonatus, and Mariana 
assert that this anointing with oil was the administration of 
Extreme Unction. 
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But the common opinion rightly maintains that there is in 
this action of the Apostles only an adumbration of the 
Sacrament. Indeed the Council of Trent plainly implies as 
much; for it says that the Sacrament of Extreme Unction is 
adumbrated (insinuatum) in the Gospel of Mark, and 
promulgated by James the Apostle—Conc, Trid. Sess. XIV. 
Cap. I. Wherefore we believe that as the Lord made use of 
spittle and clay in some of his cures, so the Apostles made use 
of the anointing of oil to work these cures which were wrought 
not by the natural efficacy of the oil, but by the power of God. 
We believe, at the same time, that this anointing was a 
foreshadowing of the great Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
which later St. James delivered to the Church. 

It is plain to see that this unction was not the Sacrament ; 
for the Apostles were not priests; the faithful were not yet 
baptized ; and the effect of this anointing was the sure cure of 
bodily ills; and we know that no Sacrament primarily is 
intended for the benefit of the body. 
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14. And king Herod heard 
thereof; for his name had be- 
come known, and he said: 
John the Baptist is risen from 
the dead, and therefore do these 
powers work in him. 


15. But others, said; Itas 
Eliah. And others said: It 
is a prophet, even as one of the 
prophets. 
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1. At that season Herod 
the tetrarch heard the report 
concerning Jesus, 


2. And said unto his ser- 
vants: This is John the Bap- 
tist; he is risen from the dead; 
and therefore do these powers 
work in him. 

3. For Herod had laid hold 
on John, and bound him, and 
put him in prison for the sake 
of Herodias, his brother Phi- 
lip’s wife. 


4. For John said unto him: 
It is not lawful for thee to 
have her. 


5. And when he would 
have put him to death, he 
feared the multitude, because 
they counted him asa prophet. 


6. But when Herod’s birth- 
day came, the daughter of 
Herodias danced in the midst, 
and pleased Herod. 
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16. But Herod, when he 


heard thereof, said: John, 
whom I_ beheaded, he is 
risen. 


17. For Herod himself had 
sent forth and laid hold upon 
John, and bound him in prison 
for the sake of Herodias, his 
brother Philip’s wife: for he 
had married her. 


18. For John said unto 
Herod: It is not lawful for 
thee to have thy  brother’s 
wife. 

19. And Herodias set her- 
self against him, and desired 
to kill him; and she could not. 


20. For Herod feared John, 
knowing that he was a right- 
eous man and a holy, and kept 
him safe. And when he heard 
him, he was much perplexed; 
and he heard him gladly. 


21. And whena convenient 
day was come, that Herod on 
his birthday made a supper to 
his lords, and the high captains, 
and the chief men of Galilee; 


22. And when the daughter 
of Herodias herself came in 
and danced, she pleased Herod 
and them that sat at meat with 
him; and the king said unto 
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7. Whereupon he promised 
with an oath to give her what- 
soever she should ask. 


8. And she, being put for- 
ward by her mother, saith: 
Give me here in a charger the 
head of John the Baptist. 


g. And the king was 
grieved; but for the sake of 
his oaths, and of them who 
sat at meat with him, he com- 
manded it to be given; 


to. And he sent, and be- 
headed John in the prison. 


rr, And. his head: ‘was 
brought in a charger, and given 
to the damsel; and she brought 
it to her mother. 


12. And his disciples came, 
and took up the corpse and 
buried him; and they went 
and told Jesus. 
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the damsel: Ask of me what- 
soever thou wilt, and I will 
give it thee. 


23. And hesware unto her: 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
me, I will give it thee, unto 
the half of my kingdom. 


24. And she went out, and 
said unto her mother: What 
shall I ask? And she said: 
The head of John the Baptist. 


25. And she vcamemor 
straightway with haste unto 
the king, and asked, saying: 
I will that thou forthwith give 
me in a charger the head of 
John the Baptist. 


26. And the king was ex- 
ceeding sorry ; but for the sake 
of his oaths, and of them that 
sat at meat, he would not re- 
ject her. 


27. And straightway the 
king sent forth a soldier of his 
guard, and commanded to bring 
his head: and he went and be- 
headed him in the prison, 


28. And brought his head 
in a charger, and gave it to the 
damsel; and the damsel gave 
it to her mother. 


29. And when his disciples 
heard thereof, they came and 
took up his corpse, and laid it 
in a tomb. 
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7. Now Herod the tetrarch 
heard of all that was done: 
and he was much perplexed, 
because that it was said by 
some, that John was risen from 


the dead; 


8. And by some, that Eliah 
had appeared; and by others, 
that one of the old prophets 
was risen again. 


9g. And Herod said: John 
I beheaded: but who is this, 
about whom I hear such 
things? And he sought to see 
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In the 3rd verse of Matthew the term ®vAlwov is omitted 
by D, and by the Vulgate, but all the other authorities are 
unanimous for its presence. In verse 9, Band D have Aurndess, 
and this is favored by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. The 
other codices have éAum7On dia dé Tovs, xrA. In verse 12 the 
reading mr@ua is found in &, B, C, D, and L; and this is 
endorsed by ‘ischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. The other 
authorities have c@ua. In the same verse &%, B, Tischendorf, 
Westcott, and Hort support the reading avrév: other authorities 
favor avré. 

In the 14th verse of Mark, B and D have édeyov: the other 
authorities have éAeyev. In the 16th verse nyépOn without any 
addition stands in &, B, L, A, 33, 102; and this reading is 
followed by the Coptic, the Jerusalem Syriac, and recently by 
the Revised Edition of the Protestant Bible. The reading 
nyépOn éx vexpav is found in A, D, II, et al., and this reading is 
followed by the Vulgate, Gothic, Peshito Syriac, Philoxenian 
Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. In verse 20 we find 
nwépet, which is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
"Emote. is found in A, C, D, A, II, and in the versions. 
In verse 22 the reading Ouvyatpds avrod occurs in &, B, D, L, A 
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and 238: this reading is endorsed by Westcott and Hort. But 
it is certain that for avrod we should read avrfs, for this 
daughter was not begotten of Herodias by Antipas, but by her 
husband Philip. In verse 24 aitjowpac is found in §, A, B, C, 
D, G, Land A: other authorities have airjcouas, 

In the 8th verse of Luke wpodytns tus is found in &, B, C, 
L, X, Z, et al., other authorities have zpodyrns eis. 

The fame of Jesus at this time had spread through Galilee ; 
for within that province he had wrought many miracles. 
Reports of his wonderful works are brought to Herod Antipas 
the Tetrarch, and that ruler is straightway troubled in 
mind on account of his blood-guiltiness in having slain 
John the Baptist. Mark is inaccurate in calling this man 
a king. His father had beena king; but the Romans took 
away from his successors the title, and made them tetrarchs. 
Mark uses the term king in a general sense to denote a 
ruler. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the three synoptists 
in their accounts of Herod’s reflections concerning the fame of 
Jesus. According to Luke some of Herod’s counsellors declare 
that the great worker of miracles in Galilee is John the 
Baptist risen from the dead; others, that he is Eliah; others 
that he is one of the old prophets; while Herod himself is 
perplexed in mind, and can not determine who he is. But, 
according to Matthew and Mark, Herod himself positively 
states that John the Baptist is risen from the dead. 

There is no disagreement here; bnt the synoptists relate 
different stages of the thoughts of Herod’s mind. It seems 
that the affair must have progressed in this manner. Herod and 
his courtiers hear of the great Prophet of Galilee, and 
immediately Herod is filled with terror from his consciousness 
of guilt. The expression of his perplexity and doubt is 
recorded by Luke. Herod takes counsel with his advisers; and 
their various opinions are recorded by Mark and Luke. But 
Herod is filled with a great fear, and gives expression to his fear 
in declaring that John the Baptist has arisen. His statement is 
not a clear certain declaration of a known truth; but an 
expression of what he greatly fears. He therefore endeavors, as 
Luke says, to see Jesus, to be certified whether or not he 
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be John the Baptist; but Jesus knowing the unworthiness of 
his motives, withdrew from him, and went out into a desert 
place. 

It may seem at first thought surprising that it is only at this 
point in the life of Jesus that Herod heard of his fame. But 
we must know that this Herod was a sensual man, who cared 
little for anything that did not affect his personal pleasure. He 
most probably had heard something of a Prophet who was 
operating in Galilee, but he had cared nothing for the report. 
The most of Jesus’ miracles had been among the common 
people, and Herod took small interest in the people. The 
reason why he takes heed of the fame of Jesus now is the fact 
that he is haunted by the remembrance of his most foul murder 
of a man of whose sanctity he was well aware. 

In Vol. I., pp. 426—429, we narrated the incestuous union 
of Herod Antipas and Herodias. 

In the ninth verse of the present text of Matthew Herod 
is called king. As we explained above regarding the text 
of Mark, this is a loose general appellation of a ruler in 
general. 

After the Baptist’s fearless denunciation, Herod threw John 
into prison. Moved by Herodias, Herod would have slain John 
outright, but he feared the people. It was only the instigation 
of Herodias that set Herod against John. Herod himself, as 
Mark assures us, heard John gladly, even after his imprisonment. 
Hearing him, he was convinced that John was a righteous man; 
and hearing John, Herod was much perplexed over his own life 
of crime and shame. 

Moreover, Herod feared that the people would rise up in 
sedition, if he slew John, and that he might be accused at 
Rome. It is probable that this latter consideration was far 
more potent with Herod than the voice of conscience. 

But Herodias watched her chance to take off the man who 
had dared to denounce her adulterous union. 

On a certain birth-day festivity, while Herod was 
banqueting with his lords, military tribunes, and chief men, 
Salome the daughter of Herodias came into the banquet hall, 
and danced before the guests. This act was an evidence that 
the girl wished to honor greatly the day, and it pleased Herod. 


7 
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It moved his lust, now inflamed by wine; for the dance on such 
occasions was of the most lascivious kind. It appealed to his 
vanity ; for the dancing girl had excited the admiration of his 
guests. Moved by these low carnal motives, and inflamed by 
wine and lust, he bids the damsel ask anything, even though it 
be the half of his kingdom. : 

This was a sort of idiom among oriental people to express 
a willingness to grant any request. Ahasuerus used the same 
expression to Esther. 

Herod confirms his promise by an oath. Both the offer 
and the oath were unreasonable and wicked. A king binds 
himself by oath to give any request to a dancing girl. Reason 
had been displaced in the ruler by wine and lust. The dancer 
withdraws, and consults her mother. Behold now the power of 
a woiman’s hate. This daughter could have obtained at that 
moment any request in the power of Herod to give. It wasa 
propitious moment to advance herself in power and possessions ; 
but that woman prefers to slake her thirst for revenge in the 
blood of John the Baptist than to have the half of a kingdom. 
Truly it is said in Ecclesiasticus XXV. 23: ‘And there is 
no anger above the anger of a woman.” And again: “All 
malice is small in comparison to the malice of a woman.”— 
Ibid. 26. 

St. Mark is careful to note that the daughter came back in 
haste, after having received the instructions of her mother. 
The daughter only moved in the counsel of her mother. The 
haste signifies that Herodias is afraid that Herod may change 
his mind, or that something may occur to frustrate her 
bloodthirsty design. And so the damsel comes quickly, and 
before all the guests, demands that the head of John the Baptist 
be given her in a dish. 

Such monstrous cruelty has no parallel in history. 
Wicked women have desired the death of those they hated, and 
have compassed their deaths; but what woman ever asked that 
the head of her victim might be brought to her as a viand upon 
a plate? 

And now Herod is sorely distressed in mind. His 
knowledge of John’s holy life, and his fear of the people were 
both strong against the deed. But he had taken an oath to 
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give the damsel whatever she asked; and the eyes of all his 
guests were upon him; and shame prompted him to maintain 
his promise. Of course, no man would be bound to keep such a 
wicked oath; but it was not the fear of God that made his oath 
sacred, but human respect, that otherwise he would be shamed 
before all the guests. What a disgrace to humanity that in 
that whole assembly there was not found a man to stand up, and 
plead with the tetrarch to spare the life of an innocent and holy 
man, who was to be slain to gratify the whim of a dancing 
girl! 

And Herod, though exceedingly sorry, gave commandment 
to one of his guards to go and behead John in his prison, and 
bring his head to the damsel. The deed was done; the head 
was brought and given to the daughter, who gave it to her 
mother. And the disciples came and buried the body of their 
master. History has not even preserved the memory of his 
tomb; and though there are many legends in tradition, nothing’ 
certain is known thereof. ‘The beheading was done without 
any process of law ; and it was done secretly, to avoid a popular 
uprising against it. Thus ended the glorious life of the 
Precursor of Jesus Christ. Sublime was the office entrusted to 
John, and sublimely did he fulfill it. He spent his life in 
spreading the knowledge of righteousness among men; he died 
in the defense of right. What a consolation it is to know that 
there is a realm where these false judgments of the world 
are reversed, where virtue triumphs, and receives her 
just reward? On that day, men who judge according to the 
world’s views might have said that the Baptist had failed, and 
that Herodias had triumphed. To-day John is a saint in 
Heaven; his memory is honored among men; throughout the 
whole earth men look up to him, and ask his intercession with 
God: while the memory of Herod and his wicked paramour is 
accursed; and men pronounce their names with horror and 
execration. Thus it is ever with right and wrong. Wrong 
may prevail for a time; it often does here on earth; but its 
success is measured by years, and must end. But truth, though 
crushed to earth, shall rise again; she is immortal; she must 
finally prevail; and her victory shall endure forever. 
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MAIL. XIV. 13-25; 


13. ‘Axotcas 6€ 0 “Incots, 
avexopnoer éxeibev év Trolp els 
gonwov tomov Kat idlav, Kat 
aKovoarTes 06 GyOL, NKOAOVING AY 


rn a \ lal U 
avT@ retn a0 TOV TTOhEwD. 


14. Kat é&e@ov eidev rodvy 
oY, \ ? Vs > 9 ’ 
dyrov, Kal €omrayxvicOn er av- 

lal Be £ 
rots, Kal éGeparrevcev TOUS appoc- 
TOUS AVTODV. 

"Owias dé 


ryevomerns, 


iS 
lol ise \ 
mpoonrOav av’T@ of pmabnTtat 
F: - "Eh i > c / 
NEYOVTES : PNLOS EO TLY O TOTTOS, 
Kal ) Opa non TapHrAGev, arorv- 
\ ov icf > / 
cov Tos dyXous, iva amedOovTes 
eis TAS KOMAS, ayopdcwow éav- 
Tois Bpwpata, 


16. 


Tos: 


‘O 6é “Incots eitrev av- 

Od ypelav éyovow arred- 
(a) t by al . a tal 

Oeiv, Sdte adtois vpels hayeiv. 
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MARK VI. 30—44. 


- x la [ ) / 
30. Kai ovvayevtat ot arroc- 
: 
x Leg n aes) , 
Toro. pos Tov Inoody, Kat arny- 
is) ig ig 
yetrav avrTo wavTa doa éroinoar, 


Kal doa €didakav, 


31. Kat réyer avrois: Acire 
¢ lal > \ % 2 of ’ ” 
vpets avtol Kal’ iStav es Epnwov 
/ \ > ‘A > / 
ToTov, Kal avatravoacbe ohiyor, 
Roav yap ob épyemevor Kal of 


varayovTes TORAOL, Kat ovdSE Hayeiv 


evea(pouv, 
32. Kal amnrGov ev te 
NO > se L Ae 
Troim eS Epnuovy TOTOY KAT 
idlav, 
\ “2 > \ ¢ / 
33. Kal etdov adrovs trd- 
\ > , \ 
yovTas Kal eTeYyVwoay TehrXol, 


: OT ome rsa : 
Kal TESn ATO TAaTHV TOY TohewY 

/> > lal \ ArG 
cuvévpapov éxet, Kal mponrOov 
avrovs, 


34. Kal é€eAOwv eidev vrodvv 
vv \ 
oxrov, Kal éomrdayxyvicOn er 


> \ A < 
avTovs, d1t Hoay ws mpdBaTa pn) 
yy Ne \ ” 
éxovta mrouéva, Kal npEato 6:- 
0: > A i 
ddoKew avTovs ToANa. 


35. Kat 70n. &pas rorrijs 
yevouevns, TpoceAOovTes avT@ ot 
pabntal avtod, EXeyou, btt Epnuds 
€oTw 0 TOT0S, Kal Hon pa 
TOAXN. 

26. iva 


ameOovres eis TOs KUKAW HYPOUS 


? \ 
Amohvaov avdtovs, 


Kal KOWaAS, ayopdowow éavrois 
/ f 5 
Ti paywour, 

37: 
> lal U > lal MS Cal lal 
avutois: Adore autois vets payeir, 
Kal Néyouew atta: *AmedOovtes 


‘O 6€ azroxpibeis eimev 
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ty... Or be 


Ov« éxouev Ode Ef jt) WeVTE Ap- 


Adyovew avT@: 


Tous Kal dvo iyOvas. 


Roe 


= > 4 
@be€ avTovs. 


‘O 6€ eizrev, héperé por 


19. Kal xerevoas tors dy- 
> a ? \ An / 
Rous avakrOhvar eri Tov yeprou, 

\ \ 7 ” \ 
AaBov tos TévTe Aptos, Kal 
\ ¢ > iA > tA > 
tovs dvo txOvas, avaBréras eis 
TOV otpavov, evr\OYnTEV, Kal 
KAdoas dwxev Tois waOnTais TOS 
TOS 


a © \ \ 
dprovs, of d€ padntal 


oyAous. 


20. Kal ébayov mavtes, Kat 

2 \ 
eyoptdcOncav, Kal Hpav TO Te- 
piocedoy TOY KNacUdToY, dodexa 


Kopivous TAPES. 


a1. Oi sé 
avOpes 


4 / s 
éobiovtes roav 


c \ 2 
WOeL TEVTAKLO YK LALOL, 


xopis yuvarKkay kai Tadiwv. 
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ayopacwpev Snvapiov dvaxociwv 
aptous, Kal dHcwpey avtois pa- 
yetv; 

Ilo- 


” y en ee ” 
GOvS EVETE APTOUS; VITAYVETE, lde- 


38. ‘O 8€ Ayer adrois : 


te. Kal  ryvovtes, déyovow: 


éte, cai dv0 ixOvas. 
39. Kali ésrétagev avrois 
avakaOjvat wavtas, ocvpmrooa 


cvuETTLA, EV TO YAWP@ YOPTO. 


\ 2. 7 \ 
40. Kal avérecav mpactat 
TMpacial, KaTa éKaTOV Kal KATA 


TEVTHKOVTG. 


iN 

41. Kat rAaBov tovs révte 
wv \ \ 7 ? ¢ > 
aptouvs Kai Tovs dvo ixyOvas, ava- 

/ > \ > Ni BJ / 
Bras eis Tov ovpavov, evrAdyn- 
cev, Kal KaTéKAaceV TOds ApToUS, 

\ +7 n rn oe 
Kat edidov Tots pabntais iva 
mapaTi@owv avTois, Kat TOvS dvo 


tyOvas éugoicev Tracy, 


42. Kal épayoy saves, cal 
éyoptacOnoap. 


43. Kai jpav k\aopata do- 
dexa Kopiver wANnpOwaTa, Kai 
amo ToY tyOvwr. 

44. Kal joav ot dayovtes 
dpTous, 


TOUS TEVTAKLTV UNLOL 


avopes. 


30. And the Apostles gather 
themselves together unto Jesus ; 
and they told him all things, 
whatsoever they had done, and 
whatsoever they had taught. 


21. sAnd) he~ “saith ~ unte 
them: Come ye yourselves 
apaitt into a desert place, and 
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13. Now when Jesus heard 
it, he withdrew from thence in 
a boat, to a desert place apart: 
and when the multitudes heard 
thereof, they followed him on 
foot from the cities. 


14. And he came forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and he 
had compassion on them, and 
healed their sick. 


15. And when even was 
come, the disciples came to 
Riva, P sayiie:) Lhe. place.-is 
desert, and the time is already 
past; send the multitudes 
away, that they may go into 
the villages, and buy them- 
selves food. 


16. But Jesus said unto 
them: ‘They have no need to 
go away; give ye them to eat. 


17. And theysay unto him: 
We have here but five loaves, 
and two fishes. 


18. And he said: 
them hither to me. 


Bring 
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rest a while. For there were 
many coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so much 
as to eat. 


32. And they went away 
in the boat to a desert place 
apart. 


33. And the people saw 
them going, and many knew 
and they ran there together 
on foot from all the cities, 
and outwent them. 


34. And he came forth and 
saw a great multitude, and he 
had compassion on them, be- 
cause they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd: and he be- 
gan to teach them many things. 


35. And when the day was 
now far spent, his disciples 
came unto him, and said: The 
place is desert, and the day is 
far spent: 


36. Send them away, that 
they may go into the country 
and villages round about, and 
buy themselves somewhat to 
eat. 


37. But he answered and 
said unto them: Give ye them 
to eat. And they say unto 
him: Shall we go and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of 
bread, and give them to eat? 


38. .And “ihe 
them: 


saith unto 
How many loaves have 
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19. And he commanded the 
multitudes to sit down on the 
grass; and he took the five 
loaves, and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed, and brake and gave 
the loaves to the disciples, and 
the disciples gave to the multi- 
tudes. 


20. And they did all eat, 
and were filled: and they took 
up that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, twelve 
baskets full. 


ai.’ And they that did eat 
were about five thousand men, 
beside women and children. 


LUKE IX. 1o—17. 


10. Kal btroorpépavtes 06 
anrdaTtonot SinynoavTo avT@ boa 
érroincav, Kal trapadkaBov av- 
Tos, vmexeopnoev Kat idiav eis 


Tory Kadrovpevny BynOcaida. 


Il. 
Aovonoay avTo, Kat arrodeEauevos 


O£ 5é dydou yvovTes, HKO- 


E in \ nm 
avTous, €Adder avTois mepl THIS 
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ye? go and see. And when 
they knew, they say: Five, 


and two fishes. 


39. And he commanded 
them that all should sit down 
by companies upon the green 


grass. 
40. And they sat down in 


ranks, by hundreds, and by 


fifties. 


41. And he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed, and brake the loaves; 
and he gave to the disciples to 
set before them; and the two 
fishes divided he among them 
all. 


42. And they did all eat, 
and were filled. 


43. And they took up 
broken pieces, twelve basket- 
fuls, and also of the fishes. 


44. And they that ate the 
loaves were five thousand men. 
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1. Mera tadta amnrdev o 
"Inoots wépav tis Oadacons Tis 
Tartratas tHs TeBeprados. 


2. “Heorovde dé adra@ dyAos 
\ v4 3 , \ a a 
TOA, OTL EOe@povy Ta cnpEla a 


3 / > \ fal > , 
evrole, Trl TOV acOevovvTaY. 
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rn a \ \ 
Bacireias Tov Bec’, Kat Tous 


IA 
xpelav Exovtas YepaTreias, iaTo. 


12. ‘H &€ npépa np§aro 
Krivew, mpocedOovtes S€ 01 da- 
dexa, elrov avto: Amddvoov 
Tov dxdov, tva rropevOevtes eis 
TAS KUKA® KoOpas Kal aypous, 
KaTadvowot, Kal eUpwow emict- 
Tispov, OTL de ev epru@ TdTH 
éo perv. 


13. Eimwev b€ pos avtovs: 
Aote avtois haryeiv teis: of O€ 
el7rav : 
A / \ > 7 s ’ 
dpto. mévte Kal ixvOves dvo, & 
pnte tropevOevTes Hueis ayopacw- 

> \ fal 
pev eis TavTa Tov Naov TodTOY 


Spopata. 


14. “Hoav yap wcei avdpes 
mevracioyidtot.  Himev 5€ pos 
Tous wabnras avTod: Kataknei- 

> \ ie e x ? \ 
vate avTovs KrIclas Boel ava 


TEVTNKOVTA. 


15. Kail évoincay obtws, nai 
KATEKALVAY ATravTas, 


Ov« elolv nuiv wreiov 7) 


3. "Avirdev S€ eis TO dpos 
? a \ ? lal > 1: \ 
Inootds, Kal éxet exabnto peta 
Tav wadnta@v avtov. 


4. "Hy 8 éyyls To waoxa, 1) 
e \ A 9, va 
éopt1 Tav Lovdaiwy. 


5. *Emdpas ovv Tovs opdanr- 
pous 0 “Inootds, Kat Oeacdpevos 
ld \ BA ” \ 
OTL TOAUS oy rOS EPXETAL TPOS 
avrov, rAéyer mpos Dirdurmov: 
lld0ev dyoopdcwpev aptous, iva 

Yopdoou : 


paywow ovo; 


6. Todro dé éreyer meipagov 
2 \ > \ \ ” / v 
avTOV: AUTOS yap NOEL TL Ewedrev 


TT OLELD, 


7. ?Amexpi0n atta Pider- 

ig / ” 
mos: Araxoci@v dnvapioy aprot 
ovK apKodoy avTois, iva ExaoTos 


Bpayvd Aa By. 


8. Adyer adt@ eis ex Tov 
pabntev avtod, “Avdpéas 0 ader- 


os Lipwvos Lérpov. 


9. “Koti traiddpiov de, ds 
éyer mévtTe aptous KpiOivous Kat 
Svo oapia, GANA TadTa Th éotuv 
els TOTOUTOUS ; 


10. Himev o Inaods:— Toun- 
cate TOUS avOpwrous avaTeceiy : 
a \ 1 \ 2 a / 

jy O€ yopTos Todds ev TO TOTW: 
avérecay ody ot avdpes Tov aprO- 


Mov @S TevTaKioyt dLOL, 
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WéeVTE 


16. AaBav &e 


ba ‘i \ A > 7 > 
aptous Kal Tous dv0 iyOvas, ava- 


TOUS 


7 ’ \ ’ \ > / 
Bras eis Tov ovpavov, evAdyn- 
oev AUTOS, Kal KaTéKAaTEY, Kal 
édidou Tois palntais Trapabeivar 


ay, 
TO OYA. 


17. Kai épayov, xai éyop- 

f ij \ ” \ 
TacO@ncav Tavtes, Kal 7p0n TO 
TEepiccevoayv avtols KAacmaToD, 


Kodivot d@dexca. 


10. And the Apostles, when 
they were returned, declared 
unto him what things they had 
done. And he took them, and 
withdrew apart to a city called 
Bethsaida. 


11. But the multitudes per- 
ceiving it followed him: and 
he welcomed them, and spake 
to them of the kingdom of 
God, and them that had need 
of healing he healed. 


12. And the day began to 
wear away; and the twelve 
came, and said unto him: Send 
the multitude away, that they 
may go into the villages and 
country round about, and lodge, 
and get victuals: for we are 
here in a desert place. 


nN 


y 5 
11. “Edaev otv rods dprous 
Ag AY A \ > , / 
0 "Inoots, cal evyapiotyncas dé 
dwxev Tois dvaxemévois, opolws 


\ lal 2: 
Kai €k TOY O\papiwv dcov nOErov. 


622s 
eyes Tois paOnrais avtodD: Luv- 


dé éverrAjoOnoar, 


f Ni 
ayayeTe TA TEplocevoaVTAa KNac- 
7: 
pata, iva pa) te aTOANTAL. 


ih 5s 
13. Luvyjyayoy obv, Kat éeyé- 
I 
pucav dHdexa Kodpivovs KracMa- 
Tov é€« TOY TévTEe ApTwOY THY 
a 


Kpilivov, a 


BeSpaxcow. 


érepiccevoay Trois 


1. After these things Jesus 
went away to the other side of 
the sea of Galilee, which is 
the sea of Tiberias. 


2. And a great multitude 
followed him, because they be- 
held the signs which he did on 
them that were sick. 


3. And Jesus went up into 
the mountain, and there he sat 
with his disciples. 


4. Now the passover, the 
feast of the Jews, was at hand. 


5. Jesus therefore lifting 
up his eyes, and seeing that a 
great multitude cometh unto 
him, saith unto Philip: Whence 
are we to buy bread, that these 
may eat? 
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But he said unto them: 
Give ye them to eat. And 
they said: We have no more 
than five loaves and two fishes; 
except we should go and buy 
food for all this people. 


13. 


14. For they were about 
five thousand men. And he 
said unto his disciples: Make 
them sit down in companies, 
about fifty each. 


15. And they did so, and 
made them all sit down. 


16. And he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed them, and brake; and 
gave to the disciples to set be- 
fore the multitude. 


17. -And they did eat, and 
were all filled: and there was 
taken up that which remained 
over to them of broken pieces, 
twelve baskets. 


LuxE IX: 10—17; JoHN VI. 1-=—f3. 


6. And this he said to 
prove him: for he himself 
knew what he would do. 


7. Philip answered him: 
Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them, 
that every one may take a 
little. 


8. One of his disciples, 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, 
saith unto him: 


9. There is a lad here, who 
hath five barley loaves, and 
two fishes: but what are these 
among so many ? 


10. Jesus said: Make the 
people sit down. Now there 
was much grass in the place. 
So the men sat down, in 
number about five thousand. 


II. Jesus therefore took the 
loaves; and having given 
thanks, he distributed to them 
that were set down; likewise 
also of the fishes as much as 
they would. 


12.. And when they were 
filled, he saith unto his dis- 
ciples: Gather up the broken 
pieces which remain over, that 
nothing be lost. 
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13. So they gathered them 
up, and filled twelve baskets 
with broken pieces from the 
five barley loaves, which re- 
mained over unto them that 
had eaten. 


In verse 13 of the text of Matthew &, L, Z, et al., have 
meCot, which reading is followed by the Vulgate. Other 
authorities have ely. In verse 15, &, C, Z, Origen, 
Tischendorf and the Coptic version insert otv after améAuaor. 

In the 33rd verse of the text of Mark avrovs is placed as 
the object of éréyywoav in &, A, K, L, M, U, A, H, et al. This 
reading is followed by the Coptic, Syriac, and Ethiopian 
versions, and by Tischendorf. E, F, G, H, S, V, I, et-al., have 
avtov. Band C, and the Vulgate omit the object. At the end 
of the same verse the clause cai cuvArOov pos avrov is found in 
A, T, U, and several other codices. In verse 39, avaxXivat is 
cee reading of—A,, B*, D,-L, T,A, HH; and Ongen: and 
Tischendorf. &, B*, G, and Westcott and Hort have 
avaxrOjvat. In the 43rd verse A, D, lr, HW and many other 
uncial codices have xodivov mrnpes. S, B, L, and A, have 
Kopivev TANPOMaTa, 

In the roth verse of Luke the Vulgate has followed the 
reading td7ov, though all the best authorities support modu. 
In the second member of the 14th verse, &, B, C, D, L, R, Z, 
Origen, Westcott and Hort, and the Sahidic version have 
@oeL avd. 

It is quite probable that the preaching and miracle-working 
of the twelve Apostles on their first mission aroused Herod to the 
importance of the great religious movement in Galilee, and 
he therefore determined to see the great Prophet. Jesus 
knowing Herod’s designs, as soon as the disciples returned, he 
invited them to go over the sea to Galilee into a desert place to 
rest. ‘The Apostles had labored much and so many had claimed 
their attention that they had not the time to take food 

St. Luke tells us that the place whither Jesus and the 
Apostles withdrew was Bethsaida. It is evident that this can 
not be the Bethsaida near Capharnaum, since John positively 
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asserts that Jesus and the twelve crossed the lake. Moreover 
Mark, relates that, after the event here recorded, they crossed the 
lake back to Bethsaida. 

Weiss has declared that the designation of the place is an 
error in Luke. es 

The identification of the site of Bethsaida is one of the 
most difficult questions of palestinography. It is designated by 
John as the native village of Peter, Andrew and Philip, and as 
these were Galileans, at least one Bethsaida must have been in 
Galilee. 

Josephus tells us that Philip the tetrarch advanced the 
village Bethsaida at the Lake of Gennesaret, to the dignity of a 
city, and called it Julias from the name of the Emperor’s wife.— 
mud «Vil lt. rin the: Wars of the Jews, (UC ae 
Josephus declares that Julias was on the river Jordan near its 
mouth ; and ibidem II. IX. 1, he states that Julias was in lower 
Gaulanitis. Hence we understand that Bethsaida-Julias was a 
city situated on the oriental side of the Jordan, where it 
empties into Lake Gennesaret, in the territory of Gaulanitis. 
Lightfoot, Seetzen, Kiepert, Socin, and Schumacher believe 
that there is but one Bethsaida. Their greatest argument is 
that, if there were two, the Evangelists would have added some 
distinctive appellation to distinguish them in speaking of them. 
But this argument is weak; for John, XII. 21, does explicitly 
mention the Bethsaida of Galilee, and certainly Galilee never 
extended beyond the Jordan into Gaulanitis. Besides, it is not 
certain that Bethsaida-Julias is ever mentioned in the Gospels; 
and hence the necessity of distinguishing the two would not 
exist. 

Hence we believe with Munk, Robinson, Stanley, Tristam, 
Victor Guerin, Reland, Quaresimus and Riehm that Julias was 
on the oriental bank of the mouth of the Jordan; that it was 
distinct from the Bethsaida of Galilee, which was on the west 
shore on the Lake of Gennesaret, near to Capharnaum. 

It seems to us also that an incontestable proof for the 
existence of Bethsaida on the western bank of the Lake of 
Gennesaret can be drawn from the four Gospels. Certain it is 
that the Lord was in the country round about Capharnaum, 
when the Apostles returned from their first mission ; certain it 
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is according to St. John that they crossed the lake to arrive at a 
place of retirement; certain it is, according to Mark, Luke, and 
John, that, after this first multiplication of the loaves, Jesus and 
the twelve crossed the lake, and came, according to Mark, to 
Bethsaida; according to Matthew, to Gennesaret ; according to 
John, to Capharnaum. The only reasonable explanation of this 
is that the land of Gennesaret was the general name of the land 
bordering on the lake on the west coast, and that Capharnaum 
and Bethsaida were close together in that same land. 

In fact, we are somewhat inclined to believe that Josephus 

is in error in designating the ancient name of Julias as 
- Bethsaida. We know that he isa very careless and inaccurate 
historian in many other matters. He wrote his history in 
Rome at a time when geography was not much known, and he 
abounds in errors, even in matters where one would have 
expected that a Jew would be accurate. 

Seetzen, Smith, Robinson and others have identified Julias 
on the eastern side of the lake with Et-Thell, a large village 
about a mile and a half north of Gennesaret, and about three 
quarters of a mile east of the upper Jordan. 

But we believe with Guerin that Julias must be sought 
nearer the lake. Josephus declares that Julias was on the lake 
itself. Hence we believe that the modern El-‘Aradj is a much 
more probable site. 

But whatever may be said of Julias, we firmly believe that 
the Bethsaida of the Gospels was on the west side of the Lake 
of Gennesaret close to Capharnaum. 

Since, therefore, we consider the existence of Bethsaida on 
the west bank of the Lake of Gennesaret as a proven fact, if 
one accepts the statement that Julias was called Bethsaida, the 
statement of Luke, IX. 10, is explained. Such is the 
explanation of Knabenbauer and others. But this opinion has 
many difficulties. In the first place, we know that Julias was 
raised to the dignity of a city by Philip the tetrarch, and 
therefore it must have been of considerable importance. How 
therefore could Jesus set out to go to such a city to seek a 
desert place. Moreover, it is distinctly stated by the 
Evangelists that Jesus actually came into a desert place, 
wherein it was impossible for the people to obtain bread. This 
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could not have been in a city, or in the vicinity of a city. 
Again, the Apostles ask Jesus to send away the multitudes, that 
they may go zx/o the villages to buy bread. Now if they were 
near Julias, such an expression would hardly be justified. 

Wherefore, we have only one explanation to offer of the 
difficulty of Luke, that it is an accidehtal error that in nowise 
affects the inspiration of the account; and we are not prepared to 
say whether such accidental error were in the original of Luke, 
or came into the text by the negligence of those through whose 
hands the books of Holy Scripture have passed. 

We are informed by Matthew, and especially by Mark, that, 
when the people heard that Jesus and his disciples were about 
to withdraw to a desert place, a great multitude from the various 
cities set out for the place whither they knew Jesus to be going. 
The multitude went on foot, and arrived at the place before the 
atrival of the Lord and his Apostles. Hence we must 
contemplate such a voyage across the Lake that the land 
journey between the two termini would not be largely in excess 
of the voyage by sea. Now the northern shore of the Lake of 
‘Tiberias is of such contour that they who go by the land from 
the neighborhood of Capharnaum around the northern shore of 
the Lake of Gennesaret, to the hilly country lying at its 
north-eastern angle. would have but little more distance to go 
than they who go by water. Those who journey of foot would 
have to cross the upper Jordan; but we know that it is fordable 
in many points. Wherefore we believe that Jesus and the 
twelve directed their course in direction east by north-east across 
the Lake of Gennesaret to the hilly country on its north-eastern 
shore. The people saw their departure, and set out in a vast 
multitude on foot for the other side of the lake. As the vast 
throngs moved onward in great haste, they received large 
accessions from all the villages bordering on the northern shore 
of the lake, until the number of the multitude was about five 
thousand beside women and children., 

The expression of Mark, “they ran there together on foot 
from all the cities, and outwent them”, indicates that the 
crowds journeyed with great haste. The reason of the haste is 
obvious. The report had circulated among the people, that the 
Christ was about to withdraw from the people into a desert place, 
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and they feared that, if Jesus and his Apostles first reached land, 
they would hide themselves in some part of the desert. The 
multitudes therefore made haste, and succeeded in reaching the 
other side, before those in the boat came to land. 

There is a seeming contradiction between John and the 
synoptists. John asserts that Jesus and the Apostles, after 
coming to land, went up into a mountain, and there sat. Now 
Mark declares that the multitudes were before Jesus on the 
other side; and as the multitude thus placed could see those in 
the boat at some distance on the water, it is not clear how 
Jesus could escape the multitude to go up into a mountain. 

Matthew and Mark speak nothing of this going up into a 
mountain, but simply state that Jesus “‘went forth”, and 
received the multitudes. Tostatus, Maldonatus, and Barradius, 
explain this “going forth” to be the landing from the boat. 
Patrizi also endorses this opinion in his treatment of the text of 
Mark. Dionysius the Carthusian, Cajetan, Jansenius, Arnoldi, 
Schantz and Fillion refer it to Jesus’ going forth out of the 
desert place whence he had retired. They believe that their 
opinion receives strength from the 13th verse of Matthew, 
wherein the Evangelist relates that Jesus “withdrew into a 
‘desert place apart.” 

Our own views will be best expressed by the following 
explanation. After a period of preaching and working so 
active that time was not afforded for the taking of food, Jesus 
invited his Apostles to come into a secluded place for some 
rest and time for reflection. The apostolic body therefore 
set out across the lake for that purpose, and the 13th verse 
of Matthew simply expresses this design, and the setting out 
to accomplish it. It is good, even in the midst of apostolic 
work, to withdraw from the active work, and give some time to 
‘recollection. 

The perfect life is balanced by active work and quiet 
recollection. In our days, too many persuade themselves that 
they absolve their consciences by attention to official duties, 
and they altogether neglect the development of the interior 
spiritual life in their souls. The consequence is that they 
become dry and unspiritual, and hold little communion with 
their divine Master. In the hearts of such men there reigns a 
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sort of lonely desolation; they give all their time to routine 
work, and are seldom found alone before the Blessed Sacrament 
communing with their Master. 

The action of Jesus, therefore on this occasion was an 
example for allof us. But the people, in their zeal to hear Jesus, 
frustrate his plans, and invade his quiet, As he nears the land, 
he sees a vast multitude awaiting him; and going forth out of 
the ship, he ascends with his Apostles a slight elevation of land, 
and sits down with his twelve. ‘The multitude immediately 
surround him: ‘And raising his eyes he saw the great multitude 
coming to him from all sides.” 

The time is designated by St. John: ‘The passover, the 
feast of the Jews, was at hand.” This designation of time may 
have been given to explain why so many people were assembled ; 
they may have been assembling to go down to the temple at 
Jerusalem. 

With this pasch the last year of Jesus’ life on earth opens ; 
it will close with that great passover, when Jesus will be offered 
on the cross. The events of this last year occupy more than 
half of the Gospels. Much of the preceding events had been 
preparatory; but in this last year Jesus finished his work. 

Though the people were importunate and unreasonable in 
thus intruding at a time when Jesus and his band were seeking 
a needed rest, yet we see that the Master receives the people 
with benignity. He teaches them, and heals their sick. 

There is here also a lesson for the servants of the great 
Master. Many times the people will invade the priest’s quiet, 
and trouble him with unreasonable and importunate demands. 
Many times, when one is fatigued and hungry, the people will . 
make demands on his time. If the servant wishes to imitate 
the Master, he must put down his own feelings, stifle the 
irritability that comes on so readily at such a time; and he 
must with benignity and patience counsel the people, instruct 
them, and aid them in every way in his power. 

St. Mark tells us that Jesus taught the people many 
things; both Matthew and Luke speak of many cures of the 
sick. While Jesus preaches and heals many, the day passes, 
and evening is now drawing on, when the Apostles draw near 
to Jesus, and advise him that the day is declining, and that 
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they are in a desert place, where the multitudes can not procure 
food. They conjecture that the Master had been so occupied 
with teaching and healing that he had not adverted to the 
lateness of the hour and the need of food. ‘They ask therefore 
that Jesus dismiss the people, that they may go into the nearest 
villages, and buy food. 

It seems quite probable that Philip first came up to Jesus, 
and on the part of the Apostles, made known the condition of 
things. Jesus makes trial of his faith: ‘Whence are we to 
buy bread, that these may eat?” 

It is not necessary to tell Christians of our day that Christ 
“himself knew what he would do.” But John wrote in an age 
when the character of Christ was new to the world; and the 
Evangelist inserts this line, lest men might think from the 
question addressed to Philip that Jesus was puzzled by the issue. 

It is evident that the Apostles had been discussing the 
affair of bread for the multitude, and had made estimates on the 
quantity of bread needed. Philip promptly answers that two 
hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for the multitudes, 
that every man might have a little. Had Philip been endowed 
with the faith that he afterwards had, after the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, he would have responded: ‘ With thee, O Lord, 
is all power; thine is the universe and the fulness thereof. 
Why question we of bread? If it be thy will that these shall 
eat, speak the word, and they shall be filled.” 

Philip’s interview left the issue undecided, and now the 
other members of the apostolic body come up, and ask Jesus to 
dismiss the multitudes. Jesusanswers: ‘‘The people have no 
need to go away; give ye them to eat.” 

Here. again he tests their faithh The time came 
afterwards that every man of that body would have straightway 
responded: ‘Lord, if thou willest, we will command the 
people to sit down, and we will give them food; for thy power 
can do all things.” 

We may well note here the difference between the conduct 
of the Apostles in this event and the Blessed Virgin’s conduct 
on a similar occasion at Cana. She did not raise the question 
of the difficulty of the thing; but with a calm sweet trust 
revealed the need; and then, even when men who, know not the 
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hidden ways of faith might have thought that she was repulsed, 
she bade all prepare for the miracle. But the Apostles were 
not equal to Mary in faith and love. After the created 
humanity of Jesus Christ, Mary his Mother stands alone 
among angels and men, the most perfect of all God’s creatures. 

The Apostles make answer to Je8us: ‘We can not feed 
these multitudes here, unless we go into the villages and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread.” They said this, not in the 
sense that they proposed a possible way out of the difficulty : 
they well knew that the specified sum of money was not possessed 
by them collectively. But their meaning is to represent to the 
Lord how impossible the thing is. The piece of money here 
called a penny was a coin in value equivalent to the price of a 


day’s labor ; and the Apostles, who had just been commanded to - 


possess no gold or silver or bronze in their wallets could not 
have been possessed of such a sum. 

There is therefore a tinge of irony in the answer of the 
Apostles. They are surprised that Jesus has asked them to doa 
naturally impossible thing. No thought seems to have entered 
their minds to appeal to the power of the Master to supply the 
need of food. 

Jesus asks them: ‘How many loaves have ye? go and see.” 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the Apostles canvassed the 
entire multitude, seeking if any had bread. Familiarity with 
the customs of the East, and a preceding observation had 
taught them that the people were unprovided with food. 

The question of Jesus was not directed to ascertain what 
provisions the Apostles had in actual possession, but what they 
were able to procure by ordinary means. Andrew now makes 
known to Jesus that a lad is present having five barley loaves 
and two roasted fishes. 

Jansenius believes that Andrew there spoke of the food 
which the Apostles had brought with them; and he believes 
that the term sravddpiov is applied to one of the Apostles. 

This seems to us highly improbable. First, if these loaves 
and fishes were food which the Apostles had provided for 
themselves, they would not be spoken of as belonging to a 
certain one; and secondly, it is incongruous that Andrew 
should speak of one of his fellow Apostles as a “lad.” 
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Wherefore we believe that Andrew had observed a certain 
boy carrying these articles, and that he had interviewed the 
boy, and engaged to buy the bread and the fishes. 

We can not determine for what definite purpose the boy 
brought the bread and fishes thither. He may have followed 
the throngs in the hope of selling them; he may have destined 
them for his own food during his journey down to Jerusalem. 

Jesus speaks of this bread and the fishes as already in the 
possession of the Apostles; for he knew that their resources 
were sufficient to procure that quantity of food, or perhaps he 
knew that the food was freely offered to the Apostles. In fact, 
it may have been that some one had sent by this boy the 
offering of this bread and fishes to the Lord and his Apostles. 
It was not a delicate species of food. ‘The coarse barley loaf 
was the food of the poor; but Jesus Christ was poor, and led 
the life of the poor, in the midst of the poor people. 

The vast multitude was assembled in a large plain wherein 
was much grass, affording a pleasant place of sitting. Jesus 
orders his Apostles to make the people sit down on the grass 
in groups ranging from fifty to one hundred in every group. 
The people know not the reason for this; but it is the command 
of Jesus, and they obey. Not all of them have divine faith, but 
they are all filled with awe of Jesus, having seen his wonderful 
works. 

The reason that the people are arranged in groups is that 
they may be the more easily served with food. It was not a 
mere mouthful that they were to receive, which they might eat 
standing, but a full meal. 

Mark states that the groups were of hundreds and of fifties 
respectively; while Luke records that the Lord’s commandment 
had been to arrange the people “in companies, about fifty 
each.” ‘There is no contradiction here. The Lord’s words did 
not impose a command to number heads, and place exactly fifty 
in each company. ‘The intent of the Lord was to arrange the 
people in convenient groups, so that the Apostles could readily 
pass among them distributing the bread and the fishes. The 
Apostles made known to the people the Lord’s wishes; and in 
obeying, they divided up in groups which sometimes numbered 
a hundred. 
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The Lord does this to avoid confusion, and also that no 
man may be passed by without food. The Lord is a great 
lover of order, and that vast multitude could not, in an orderly 
manner be fed, without being divided into companies, as Jesus 
gave commandment to do. 

Jesus now orders the bread and_thé fishes to be brought to 
him; and lifting up his eyes to Heaven, he blessed them, and 
broke them, and gave them to his disciples to set before the 
people. ‘The blessing of the food was an ordinary procedure of 
our Lord, when about to partake of food. It was an act of 
thanksgiving to God for the daily bread of the body. But in 
this particular case, it showed men that the power which 
wrought the multiplication of that substance was Christ’s in 
virtue of his divinity by which he was equal to the Father 
Almighty. The Apostles took up some of the pieces and gave 
them to the people; they continued to pass around through the 
companies and serve them with the bread and fish, till every 
man had eaten, and was filled. 

The miracle was wrought in such manner that the 
miraculous effect became evident to all, while the mode of the 
act was hidden. The five loaves were broken in pieces, and 
thus also the two fishes, and the pieces were distributed, and 
in some way, during the distribution, they were imperceptibly 
multiplied. 

This multplication of loaves and fishes took place in the 
same way in which the barrel of meal and the cruse of oil of 
the widow of Zarephath did not fail until the day that the Lord 
sent rain upon the earth.—I. (III.) Kings XVIT. 14—16. 

Men seek to know how the substance of the bread was 
increased; whether by creation or conversion of some other 
created thing. We hold such investigation to be’ profitless ; 
for we can not know it here. Let men tell how the grass 
grows; how the food that we eat produces vital energy ; 
how the thinking, reasoning soul gradually exercises its 
high functions in the child that comes forth from the womb ; 
how the soul can exist separated from the body; how 
the body, which is constantly changing, and which finally 
is resolved to dust, and mingled with the common dust of 
earth, still preserves its identity, and will be again united 
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to the soul,—let men explain these things before they vex 
their souls with trying to explain the mode of God’s operation 
in extraordinary mysteries. 

When at length all had eaten, and had been filled, at the 
command of Jesus, every Apostle took a basket, and passed 
through the companies gathering up the fragments of the bread, 
and there were thus gathered up twelve basketfuls of broken 
pieces of bread, and also some pieces that were left of the fishes. 
This action clearly evinces that all were filled; for they left 
» portions of both bread and fishes. Secondly, it adds to the 
evidential force of the miracle; for the quantity of the broken 
fragments was largely in excess of the original five loaves and 
two fishes. Finally, it was fitting that they should not permit 
such a quantity of food to be wasted. 

Matthew and Mark, at the end of the account, call attention 
to the fact that the ne of those who ate of the loaves and 
fishes was five thousand; and Matthew is careful to add that in 
this number the women and children are not enumerated. The 
Evangelists do this to impress on our minds the magnitude of 
the miracle. To furnish food sufficient for a hundred men is 
a considerable undertaking; but when we realize the vastness of 
a multitude of five choneand; the magnitude of the miracle may 
be grasped by our minds. It was clearly an exercise of the 
same power that made the universe. 

It was not merely to relieve the hunger of that people that 
Jesus wrought this miracle. There was underlying it the grand 
motive that actuated all his miracles, to prove his divinity, to 
prove that he was the Messiah through whom salvation should 
come to men. ‘There is also reflected in it the kindness of Jesus 
in caring for those who followed him. We may also draw the 
following moral reflection from the narrative. Man must have 
bread for his body, or he will die. Man must also have 
nourishment for his soul, or it will die. When the body dies, it 
is a fact which can be known by the sensible faculties of men, and 
it creates some commotion, at least in those who are close to the 
dead man ; but when the soul dies, men know nothing of it, and 
give no attention to it. When the body dies, it is buried out of 
the sight of men; but the soul dead in sin still moves among 
men, and they may not know the awful secret, but God knows it. 
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Our souls are in a great desert, and they need nourishment ; 
and if they have it not, they will die. In that spiritual desert 
multitudes around about us are dying or dead. Our souls 
need bread that no one can procure for us but Jesus. That vast 
desert is bounded by an impassable wall, having one portal, and 
that portal is the gate of death. And in all that vast desert 
there is no proper sustenance for otir souls except that which 
God gives. Often God seems afar off. Winds of passion sweep 
across that desert; hot winds that oppress the soul’s life; and it 
must refresh itself at some fountain or faint ; and there is but one 
fountain, and that fountain is Christ. But like the rock which 
Moses struck in the desert, the waters are given in response to 
faith and petition. God tries our faith by harder test than that 
to which he subjected Philip and his brother Apostles. There 
is food and drink for every soul that is in that desert, if it will 
choose to seek to have it; and yet it is a vale of death ; because 
men “leave the living water, and hew themselves out cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.” O, why will men 
choose death when life is offered ? 

Another moral lesson that may be drawn from the event is 
the providential care which Christ has of those who follow him. 
If a man deprives himself of all things to follow Christ, he can 
rest on the certainty that the Master whom he has followed will 
care for him. O, that man would realize what a little thing his 
present life is in comparison to the destiny which awaits him! 
What a little thing is man? and yet what a great thing? He 
is the creature of a day; and yet he shall live for ever. A year 
ago we met men on the streets of our cities, and if we seek them 
now, we inust seek among the tombs for all that is given a man 
when he leaves this world, clay in which to rot. 

But there was something in those beings that is not there 
rotting ; there is a part of us all that belongs to eternity. And 
the feeding of the multitude in the desert is but a type of the 
manner in which Jesus feeds the souls of men. And how little 
we appreciate this food? How remiss and careless are our 
efforts to have it? We make great efforts to have the things 
that serve that little part of us that in a few years will rot in 
the grave; and we give little or no thought to the things that 
are necessary to that nobler part of us that shall outlive the 
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great globe itself. Our ambition is directed to promote the 
‘pleasure and the glory of a thing which is destined to be the 
food of worms; and we often forget altogether the interests of 
that part of us which is destined to live eternal life in the 
kingdom of God. In this is man’s folly, and that folly is 
well-nigh universal. 

If a friend, for whom we had done all things in our power, 
should continually undervalue, despise, and reject our gifts, we 
would, after a time, turn from the ungrateful man in disgust. 
And Christ receives worse ingratitude from many who call 
themselves his followers. Man should awake to the proper 
realization that he belongs to eternity; that he is here ina 
larval state; and that he has no right to set his heart to have 
anything permanent here, or rest in anything here: his sole 
duty here is to fit himself by proper discipline to possess the 


fulness of life with Christ. 


MATT. XIV. 22—36. 


22. Kat etédws nvayxacerv 

+4 \ > fal bl] an >] 
Tous paOntas avTov éuBnvar eis 
a X 
TRotov, Kal mpoayey avTov Els TO 
% fxg & > lé \ 
Tepav, EWS OU aToAvTH TOUS 


éyXovs. 


23. Kai amorvoas tots dy- 
hous, aveBn eis TO dpos Kat’ idlav 
mpocevEacOa, dryrias S€é yevo- 
pévns, wovos Hv éxel. 


24. To dé rrotov dn atadi- 
ous TOANOVS AITO THS ys atreiyvev, 
Bacautopevov vd TOV KULAaTMD, 


Ly AN > / cr 
qv yap evavTios 0 avELos, 


25. Terdptn 5é pvdaxy ris 
\ s \ > \ 
vuxtos HAGE Tpos avTovs TeEpl- 
A > EIS \ I 
mato emt tHv Odraccay. 


MARK VI. 45—5s6. 


\ > \ > , 
45. Kat ev6vs nvayxacev 
\ ah > A. 3 a ? 
Tovs maOntas avtod éuBivar eis 
TO TAolov, Kal mpodyew Eis TO 
mépav tpos BnOcaidav, éws avros 


amrover TOV Oyov. 


46. Kal damorakdpevos av- 
a > a > \ ot 
Tos, amndOev eis TO Spos mpo- 
oevéacbat. 


47. Kat ovrias yevouervns, hv 
TO TAotoy év péow THS Oaracons 
“ Ui ) 

Kal avtTos movos él THS YAS. 


48. Kai idov avtods Baca- 
/ > OR > t i \ 
vitopevous év TH eLavvev, HY yap 
0 dve“os évavTios avTois, mept 
TerapTny puraKnv THS vUKTOS 
EpyeTas Tpos avtovs, mepiTTaTav 
émil ths Oardoons, Kai 0edev 
mapedGety avtous. 
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26. Ot &8€ padnrat iddvtes 
> \ >? \ lol Ul 
avtov éml THs Oadraocons Tept- 
matovvra érapaxOnoar, A€yovTes : 
ow “ , b \ » \ 
Om davracwa éotiv, Kal atro 
tov doBov éxpalav, 

27. Evdvs 6e 
"Inaots attois, Néyov: Oapceite, 
eyo eipu, un poReioGe. 


éX\adnoev 0 


. 


28. 


A 
eimev avT@: 


’"AtroxpiGels dé 0 Ilérpos, 
7 ? 4 i, } 
Kupie, es ov él, 
/ , % lal \ \ > ‘ 
Kédevoov me EOety pos oé ETL 
Ta vdaTa. 

29. ‘O o€ elmev: "EXO¢. Kal 
kataBas aro Tov Troiov Lérpos, 
mepieTaTnoey eT Ta VOaTa, Kat 
HArAOEV pos TOV "Incodr. 

30. Brdrav 
toxupov, épo87On, Kat apEdpevos 
katatrovrTiver Oa, Expakev, Ayr : 

Heke GIVEN OY ss 


\ \ ” 
dé TOV AVEMOV 


, lal / 
Kupie, o@oor pe. 


cae 


Teas 


Ev0éws 52 0 “Inoots, éx- 


yelpa, 


> a \ / ? a 
auTOU, Kal NEYEL AUTM: 


ered aero 
’Oduyo- 


\ 
THV 


> | am / 
mite, els Th ediaTacas ; 
32. Kai 
>’ \ lal ’ / © ” 
els TO WXolov, éexdTacey O dveE- 
os. 
KUT AY avT@, A€éyovTes : "AANOAS 
A e\ 5 
cov Tios ei. 


> , ’ lol 
avaBavt@ay avtTav 


Oi 8é év TO TAI Tpoce- 


34. Kai dvarepdcavtes Oov 
emt tHv ynv eis Vevvnoapér. 


Marr. XIV. 22—36; Mark VI. 45—56. 


49. O86 S€ sddvres avtov émi 


THs Oardoons ‘TepitratovrTa, 
édoéav 6Tt havtacma éotiv, Kal 
’ 


>» / 
avexpatav. 


50. 


\ bl] , 
Kal érapayOnaay, 


Ilavres yap avtov eidav, 
‘O é 


ar aN ’ 3 lal \ 
EAAANTEV MET AVTWY, KAL 


evOus 
Neyer 


autos: Q@apceite, eyo elm, 7 
: { y Sar bl, 21 
poReiade. 

51. Kat avéBn mpos adtods 


’ \ lal \ > 2 c 

els TO TWHOlOV, KaL EKOTTaGEY O 

” lal 

avewos, Kal Niav év éavtois é&la- 

TAVTO, 
52. 

Bla lal 

apo, aXXN’ Av avTav 7 Kapdia 

TET WPW EVN), 

x a i] 

THY yhv MrOov eis Levvncaper, 
\ 

Kal TpocwputcOnoay. 


bi! fol A 
Ou yap curijcar eri Tois 


Kai Ssavepacavtes ert 


MaTr. XIV. 22—36; Mark VI. 45—56. 


35. Kai ériyvdvtes adrov of 
W aA , > if > 7, 
avdpes Tov tTdrov éxeivou, areé- 
’ iA \ if 
oTethav els ONY THY TEpiywpoY 
éxelynyv, Kal Tpoonveykay avT@ 
TAVTAS TOUS KAKS ExoVTAS, 


36. Kat mrapexadrXovy avtov, 
7 , i la 4 
tva povor aaywvrat Tod Kpaomédou 
boot 


lal ze lal 
Tov ipatiov avtod, Kai 


Marto, Siuer@Onoav. 


22. And straightway he 
constrained the disciples to 
enter into the boat, and to go 
before him unto the other side, 
till he should send the multi- 
tudes away. 


23. And after he had sent 
the multitudes away, he went 
up into the mountain apart to 
pray: and when even was 
come, he was there alone. 


24. But the boat was now 
m1. the midst. of the sea, 
distressed by the waves; for 
the wind was contrary. 


25. And in, the fourth 
watch of the night he came 
unto them, walking upon the 
sea. 
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54. Kat ée&erOovtray avray 
> lal f > \ > / 
€x TOD TAolov, EvOUs emiyvovTeEs 
THY 


avurTov, epiédpapoyv oArnv 


, > f 
Xw@pav EKELVN) VY, 


55. Kat npEavto én ois 


, lal 
KpaBatros Tovs KaK@s éyovTas 
mepipépey, Otrov nKovoy OTe eae, 


-. \ ow 3 
56. Kai drrov dp eioerropevero 
> U BY > / \ > 
ES KWOMLAS, 7) ELS TrOAELS, 7H ELS 
> \ lal lal 
aypovs, év tais ayopais éribecay 
\ A 
Tovs ao Gevodvras, cal Tapexd Nouv 
? \ vA % lal an 
autov, iva Kav Tod Kpacmébov Tod 
¢ / ’ A oe \ ot 
iwatiov avTov dxywvtat, Kal door 


Bas ef > fal 2 y 
av NYavtTo avTov, éowlorTo. 


45. And _ straightway he 
constrained his disciples to 
enter into the boat, and to go 
before him unto the other side 
to Bethsaida, while he himself 
sendeth the multitude away. 


46. And after he had taken 
leave of them, he departed into 
the mountain to pray. 


47. And when even was 
come, the boat was in the 
niidst of the sea, and he alone 
on the land. 


48. And seeing them 
distressed in rowing, for the 
wind was contrary unto them, 
about the fourth watch of the 
night he cometh unto them, 
walking on the sea; and he 
would have passed by them: 
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26. And when the disciples 
saw him walking on the sea, 
they were troubled, saying: 
It is an apparition; and they 
cried out for fear. 


27. But straightway Jesus 
spake unto them, saying: Be 
of good cheer; it is I; be not 
afraid. 


28. And Peter answered 
him and said: Lord, if it be 
thou, bid me come unto thee 
upon the waters. 


29. And he said: Come. 
And Peter went down from the 
boat, and walked upon the 
waters, and came to Jesus. 


30. But when he saw the 
wind, he was afraid; and be- 
ginning to sink, he cried out, 
saying: Lord, save me. 


31. And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth his hand, and 
took hold of him, and saith 
unto him: O thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ? 


32. And when they were 
gone up into the boat,.the 
wind ceased. 


33. And they that were in 
the boat worshipped him, say- 
ing: Ofatruth thou art the 
Son of God. 


49. But they, when they 
saw him walking on the sea, 
supposed that it was an appa- 
tition, and cried out: 


50. For they all saw him, 
and were troubled. But he 
straightway spake with them, 
and saith unto them: Be of 
good cheer: it is I; be not 
afraid. 


51. And he went up unto 
them into the boat; and the 
wind ceased: and they were 
sore amazed in themselves; 


52. For they understood 
not concerning the loaves, but 
their heart was hardened. 


JOHN VI. 14—21. 


34. And when they had 
crossed over, they came to the 
land, unto Gennesaret. 


35. And when the men of 
that place knew him, they sent 
into all that region round 
about, and brought unto him 
all that were sick; 


36. And they besought him 
that they might only touch 
the border of his garment: and 
as many as touched were made 
whole. 


JOHN VI 


14. When therefore the 
people saw the sign which he 
did, they said: This is of a 
truth the prophet that cometh 
into the world. 


15. Jesus therefore perceiv- 
ing that they were about to 
come and take him by force, 
to make him king, withdrew 
again into the mountain him- 
self alone. 

16. And when evening 


came, his disciples went down 
unto the sea; 
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53. And when they had 
crossed over, they came to the 
land unto Gennesaret,- and 
moored to the shore. 


54. And when they were 
come out of the boat, straight- 
way the people knew him, 


55. And ran round about 
that whole region, and began 
to carry about on their beds 
those that were sick, where 
they heard he was. 


56. And wheresoever he 
entered, into villages, or into 
cities, or into the country, they 
laid the sick in the market- 
places, and besought him that 
they might touch if it were 
but the border of his garment: 
and as many as touched him 
were made whole. 


I4—2l. 


14. Of ody dvOpwrra iddvtes 
a > f Lal ” cx4 
@ eToinoev onpmeta, EXEYOV OTL 
ovTos éctiv aANO@S oO TpodyTns 


0 épyopevos els TOY Koc pmoY. 

15. “Incots ody yvors sre 

/ 4 Me / 
pédrAXovow Epyer Oat, Kal apmalew 

> x oa / / 
avtTov, iva moujowow Baciréa, 
> , li > \ ” > 
aveyopnoev Tad. €is TO 6pos av- 
TOS MOVOS. 


L6r- Aigo de 


4 © Mt > {oll eee \ 
KatéBnoav ot waOntai avrov eri 


oia éryévero, 


Thv Odracoay. 
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17. And they entered into 
a boat, and were going over the 
sea unto Capharnaum. And it 
was now dark, and Jesus had 
not yet come to them. 


18. And the sea was rising 
by reason of a great wind that 
blew. 


19. When therefore they 
had rowed about five and 
twenty or thirty furlongs, they 
behold Jesus walking on the 
sea, and drawing nigh unto the 
boat: and they were afraid. 


20. Buthesaith unto them: 
It is 1; be not afraid. 


21. They were willing 
therefore to receive him into 
the boat: and straightway the 
boat was at the land whither 
they were going. 


17. Kal éuBadvres eis rotor, 
npxovto tépav THS Oadrdaons «is 
Kadapvaodp, Kal oxotia on 
b] / \ ” ‘ ’ iN; 
eyeyover, Kal ovTw pos avTOUS 
érxnrvda o Incods. 

18. “H te Oddracca, avéuov 
peyarou mvéovros, Sunyelpero. 


19. ’EAndaxdtes ody ws ota- 
Sious elxoorevte 7} TpiaKxovTa, 
Gewpodoww tov "Inoody epitra- 

A > \ nr / hy 
TouvTa émi THS Oadaoons, Kal 
éyyvs TOU mAolouv yivdpevov, Kat 
epoBynOnaav. 

20. ‘O dé A¢ye adrois: "Kyo 
elu, un PoPetade, 

21. “H@eXov otv Xa Betv avtov 
” \ Lal \ > / > / 
els TO TAOtoy, Kal EevOdws éyévero 
TO Wrotov él THS ys els Hy 
urnyov. 


In the 22nd verse of the text of Matthew, though B omits 
the article té before m)otov, nearly all the other authorities 


have it. 


In the 24th verse the clause, otadious trodXods ard THs 


ys ametxev, is not found in many uncial codices. It is adopted 
by the Peshito Syriac, Cureton’s Syriac, the Armenian and 
Coptic versions. Tischendorf rejects it. In verse 29, we 
approve the reading «ai 7\Gev on the authority of B, €*, 
Cureton’s Syriac, the Armenian version, Chrysostom and 
Tischendorf. The other authorities have éA@eiv. In verse 30 
icxupov is found after dveuov in B.C, D, etal. It is rejected 
by &, B*, 33, the Coptic version, and by Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. In verse 33 many codices read €XOdvtes mpocextvncar, 
which reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac and Armenian 
versions; & and B omit the €d@dv7es, and this is endorsed by 
the Coptic and Ethiopian versions, and by Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. In the 34th verse many codices have els thy yhy 
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Tevyncaper. ‘The reading éi tiv yhv eis Tevyncapér is found 
in &, B, and D, and is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. 

In the 48th verse of the text of Mark, though the best 
authorities have ‘dev, E, F, G, H, U, I, II’, et al., have cider, 
In verse 49, the infinitive eiva: is used after davracya in A, D, 
X, T, U, et al. In verse 51, the reading Alay é« meprccod has 
the authority of A, X, I, Il, et al., and of Tischendorf. Most 
of the codices of the Vulgate follow this reading. In §&, B, L, 
A, and 102 Aéav stands alone; and this reading is supported 
by the Peshito Syriac, and Ethiopian versions, and by Westcott 
and Hort. At the end of verse 52 we find the clause xai 
eGavpwafov in A, D, X, T, U, et al. This is followed by the 
Armenian and Ethiopian and Syriac versions. In the last 

nember of verse 52 7” yap appears in A, D, M*, X, T, HU, et al. 
This is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions. “AA Hv is the reading of &, B, C, A, 28, 
33, and of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In verse 53 eds 
Tevynoapér is supported by the authority of &, B, C, A, 28, 33, 
and-‘Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. A, D. N, X, Il, H, et 
al., have #A@ov érit tv yhv Tewnoapér. This reading is 
followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, and Ethiopian versions. The 
Coptic and Armenian versions omit the tyv yjv. At the end of 
verse 54, A, Dand A add of dvdpes tod tomov exeivov. ‘This is 
followed by the Syriac and Armenian versions. 

Night was drawing on when the multitudes had finished 
eating the loaves and the fishes. The vast multitude knew 
whence they had been fed, and they acknowledge that the author 
of the wondrous miracle is the great Prophet for whom Israel had 
long waited. 

But they heard that the great prophet should be a king, 
that he should sit on the throne of David, and that his kingdom 
should be glorious and without end. They were not spiritual 
men; the ordinary man of the world is never a spiritual man. 
It is only by a mighty effort to rise above nature that we climb 
up to the plane of a spiritual man. The men who make up the 
rank and file of humanity do not make this effort, and do not 


live on this plane. 
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These men therefore began to formulate a design to 
proclaim Jesus the king of the Jews. Jesus became aware of 
their intentions; and he therefore immediately constrained his 
Apostles to reembark, and to make for the opposite shore. The 
Apostles obey, and then Jesus dismisses the people, and 
withdraws into the mountains, where he*had at first sat while he 
taught the multitudes. 

The force of the raw, again, used by St. John implies 
that, during the feeding of the multitude and the reembarcation 
of the Apostles, Jesus had come down close to the shore of the 
lake. When he had dismissed the multitudes, he withdrew 
again up into the mountain alone. Jesus had no difficulty in 
dismissing the multitude; for there was in him that majesty of 
presence that when he would be obeyed, an unseen power moved 
the hearts of men to do his commands. 

Jesus went into the seclusion of the mountain to get away 
from all society of men, that he might commune with Heaven 
in conditions most favorable to prayer. He needed not 
this for himself; but he did it for us, to teach us the way of 
perfection. 

We see also in the present event a striking example of the 
humility of Jesus. He flees from honors and praise with the 
eagerness with which we run away from humiliations, and 
trials. When they sought him to crucify him, he goes to meet 
them, and offers himself to them ; when they seek him to make 
him king, he flees away into the mountain alone. He was 
their King, but not in the sense in which they conceived it. 
He was their King, and he is our King, and the King of the 
universe, in that higher, better sense that only spiritual men 
can appreciate. 

The Apostles began their voyage across the lake at 
nightfall. ‘Though there was no storm like to that which they 
had encountered in going over to the land of the Gerasenes, 
nevertheless there was a contrary wind, so that the boat was 
tossed about by the waves, and small headway was made 
towards the point towards which their course was directed. 
Such conditions continued until the fourth watch of the night, 
and at that time they had made only twenty-five or thirty 
stadia of the voyage. The stadium was originally the distance 
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between the terminal pillars of the stadium at Olympia, which 
consisted of 600 feet. It was afterwards adopted by the Romans 
as a measure of distance. 

The fourth watch of the night began at three o’clock after 
midnight, and lasted until six in the morning; hence we can 
well imagine the difficulty of the voyage, when the Apostles 
were only able to row about three miles over the course in that 
time. 

This storm was also a type of harder storms that awaited 
the Apostles in their apostolic life. The Lord Jesus allows 
them to be buffeted by the waves during the greater portion of 
the night, to test their faith, and to show them that though he 
was not with them in bodily presence, yet his power was with 
them. 

At the fourth watch the Apostles see Jesus coming towards 
them walking upon the sea. And they saw by his course that 
he would pass by them, and they thought it was an apparition, 
and they cried out in terror. At their cry, Jesus speaks to them 
words of tenderness and encouragement: ‘“ Be ye of good cheer: 
it is 1; be ye not afraid.” 

By walking upon the waves, Jesus shows himself to be 
Lord of the elements, the Lord of nature. It must have made 
a deep impression on the minds of the Apostles to see their 
Master there in the midst of the storm and the night walking 
upon the waves. 

In showing forth that he would have passed them by, if 
they had not called to him, the Lord Jesus shows us the 
necessity of petition in our distresses. He is always within 
hearing of our cries; but he may pass us by, if our faith move 
us not to cry to him in our need. 

Peter now shows forth that impulsiveness of character and 
ardor of faith which always distinguished him. ‘The Lord was 


within sound of a human voice, and Peter crys out: ‘“ Lord, if 
it be thou, bid me come to thee upon the waters.” And Jesus 
answered: ‘ Come.” At that one word, Peter descended from 


the boat, ‘‘and walked upon the waters, and came to Jesus.” 
This event shows the greatness of Peter’s faith. In 

expressing his request in hypothetical form, he does not indicate 

any doubt. It is simply a form of speech to express a wish to 
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come to Jesus. Not one in the boat doubted that it was Jesus 
upon the sea, after he had spoken to them. There was that in 
his words that convinced them that it was he. 

But Peter’s faith was more than a mere belief in the 
presence there of Jesus: it was a belief in his character, 
in his power. At his sole word *he committed himself 
to the mercy of the waves where no human power could save 
him. It was not a mere experiment, a mere trial: men do not 
make such experiments at the peril of their lives. It was faith, 
and this faith was so strong that Peter walked upon the waters, 
and came close to Jesus. 

We have before declared that we appove the reading, “‘and 
came to Jesus.” It is supported by excellent authority, and is 
in harmony with the context. We know that, at the time 
that Peter began to sink, he was so near that Jesus put 
forth his hand, and sustained him. Now the fact that Peter 
had gone forth from the boat, and walked to a point so close to 
Jesus, justifies the expression, ‘‘and came to Jesus.” We believe 
that the reading of the other codices arose from the consideration 
that Peter did not perfectly succeed in what he attempted to do 
before he began to sink. But the fact that he came so close to 
Jesus justifies the reading which we defend. 

As Peter progressed upon the waters, it is natural to 
suppose that his faith grew stronger, and we believe it did. 
But now Jesus would perfect his faith still more, and therefore 
he submits it to a severer test. By the permission of Jesus, the 
wind now increased in violence, the waves grew more furious, 
and Peter feared, and at this juncture the Lord Jesus permitted 
him to begin to sink ; whereupon Peter cried out: “Lord, save 
me.” And Jesus stretched forth his hand, and took hold of 
him and saith unto him: “O thou of little faith wherefore 
didst thou doubt?” And Jesus and Peter went up into the 
boat, and the wind ceased, ‘“‘and straightway the boat was at 
the land whither they were going.” 

The whole passage concerning Peter’s walking upon the 
waters to come to Jesus is omitted by Mark, and the reason is 
evident. Though Peter wavered a little in faith at the last 
moment, nevertheless the whole event was an indication of 
greater faith than that displayed by the other Apostles. By 
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faith he went forth out of the boat upon stormy waves, wherein 
no man could live by natural power; by faith he actually 
walked upon these waves; and his fear, even in the supreme 
test, moved him to seek rescue from Jesus. 

Now Mark derived his data largely from the oral preaching 
of Peter; and the great Apostle in humility omitted this episode. 

By allowing Peter to partially sink, the Lord Jesus forcibly 
teaches Peter on whose power to rely in the storms that should 
come upon him as the prince of the Apostles. No man can fail 
who is doing Jesus Christ’s work. He may not achieve that at 
which he aims, but he can not fail by the force of outside 
causes. If such a one fail, it must be a defection in himself, by 
ceasing to do Christ’s work, and, of course, for such failures the 
Master is not responsible. 

St. Mark tells us that on account of the hardness of their 
hearts, the Apostles had not realized the full significance of the 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes. ‘They were often slow 
to believe; and Jesus was often obliged to chide them for 
weakness in faith. But when Jesus came into the boat that 
night, they believed in him, and worshiped him, saying: ‘“Ofa 
truth, thou art the Son of God.” ‘This was the grand object of all 
the miracles of Christ, to bring the world to a confession of that 
truth, on which the Christian religion is founded. All creeds that 
do not begin with that confession, and end with it are spurious. 

The place at which they landed is called both by Matthew 
and by Mark Gennesaret. This name designates that region 
which slopes down to the Lake of Gennesaret on the west and 
north-west. It was a beautiful and fertile region, and had 
within its confines the cities Capharnaum, Corozain, Magdala, 
Tiberias, and Bethsaida. And when the men of that region 
heard that Jesus was in their land, they brought to him their sick, 
wherever he chanced to be. And even those who touched the 
hem of his garment were healed. They placed the sick in the 
market places and the streets, and besought Jesus that he might 
allow the hem of his garment to touch them, and this touch 
was sufficient, and Jesus healed them all. This touch of the 
hem of Jesus’ garment is to be understood in the same manner 
as that touch which healed the woman having the issue of 
blood.—Luke VIII. 44. 
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With what avidity these people seek the temporal benefit 
of health from Jesus? It belonged to this present order of 
things: it was sensible. But that same people turned away 
from Jesus, when he taught them the truths of his kingdom. 
It is the everlasting error that ruins the life of man. There is 
no error more fatal to man’s proper life: Man is ever prone to 
prize this world, and to neglect eternal life ; and he gives his life 
to a world that can only give him in return a grave in which 
his body shall rot. 


JOHN VI. 22—47. 


22. On the morrow the 22. TH éravpiov o dydos o 


multitude which stood on the 
other side of the sea saw that 
there was no other boat 
there, save one, and that Jesus 
entered not with his disciples 


into the boat, but that his. 


disciples went away alone; 


23. Howbeit there came 
boats from Tiberias nigh unto 
the place where they ate the 
bread after the Lord had given 
thanks: 


24. When the multitude 
therefore saw that Jesus was 
not there, neither his disciples, 
they themselves got into the 
boats, and came to Caphar- 
naum, seeking Jesus. 


25. And when they found 
him on the other side of the 
sea, they said unto him: Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither? 


26. Jesus answered them 
and said: Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Ye seek me, not be- 


e \ / fol / 
EoTNK@S Tépav THS Oadacons, 
elOov Ott TAOLApPLOV GAO oOvK TY 
’ a ’ MS a \ ew > 

exe, Eb pun Ev, Kal Ott ov cuvEo- 
Hrbev trois pabntais avtod o 
"Inaods ets TO TAOLOY, AAXG povot 

€ \ > lal > nan 
ob paOntal avTod amHArOov, 


23. “Adda HAGEV mroia éx 
THs TiBepiados éyyds tov to7rov 
drov épayov Tov dptov, evyapt- 
oTnoavtos Tod Kupiov. 


v > 
24. “Ore oty eidev 0 dyXos 
eo T aA by y J a IQA € 
ote "Inoots ov« éotiy exe’, ode of 
A > an 
pabntat avtov, évéBnoav avtoi 
% \ i 
eis Ta WAoLdpia, Kal HAOov Eis 
Kadapvaovp, 
NT A 
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cause ye saw signs, but because 
ye ate of the loaves, and were 
filled. 


27. Work not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for the 
meat which abideth unto 
eternal life, which the Son of 
man shall give unto you: for 
him the Father, even God, hath 
sealed. 


28. They said therefore 
unto him: What must we do, 


that we may work the works 
of God? 


29. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: (This is the work 
of God, that ye believe in him 
whom he hath sent. | 


30. They said _ therefore 
unto him: What then doest 
thou for a sign, that we may 
see, and believe thee? what 
workest thou? 


Bi.) Our: fathers ~ate the 
manna in the wilderness; as it 
is written: He gave them 
bread out of Heaven to eat. 


therefore said 
unto them: Verily, verily, I 
say unto you: Moses gave 
you not bread out of Heaven; 
but my Father giveth you the 
true bread out of Heaven. 
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33. For the bread of God 


is that which cometh down out 
of Heaven, and giveth life unto 
the world. 


34. They said therefore 
unto him: Lord, evermore 
give us this bread. 


35. Jesus said unto them: 
I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall not hunger, 
and he that believeth in me 
shall never thirst. 


36. But I said unto you, 
that ye have seen me, and yet 
believe not. 


37. All that which the 
Father giveth me shall come 
unto me; and him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast 
out. 


38. For I am come down 
from Heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him 
that sent me. 


39. And this is the will of 
him that sent me, that of all 
that which he hath given me 
I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up at the last 
day. 


40. For this is the will of 
my Father, that every one that 
beholdeth the Son, and believ- 
eth in him, should have eternal 
life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day. 
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41. The Jews therefore 
murmured concerning him, be- 
cause he said: I am the bread 
which came down out of 
Heaven. 


42. And they said: Is not 
this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we 
know? how doth he now say: 
Iam come down out of Heaven? 


43. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: Murmur not among 
yourselves. 


34. No man can come to 
me, except the Father who 
sent me draw him: and I will 
raise him up in the last day. 


45. It is written in the 
Prophets: And they shall all 
be taught of God. Every one 
that hath heard from the 
Father, and hath learned, com- 
eth unto me. 


46. Not that any man hath 
seen the Father, save he who 
is from God, he hath seen the 
Father. 


ajo Nery, verily, 1 say 
unto you: He that believeth 
hath eternal life. 
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In verse 26 of the text of John wé is omitted by &, A, the 


Lewisian Syriac, and Tischendorf. 
This reading is followed by the 


added by T, A, A, UJ, et al. 


In verse 39 Ilazpes is 


Vulgate, Armenian and Ethiopian versions, and by Cyril and 


Augustine. 


In the last clause of verse 39 avrov is found in E, 
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G, H, S, V, F, A, A, et al. In the goth verse tod wéuypavtos pe 
is omitted after tod Ilatpds wou in 8, B, C, D, L, T and U: it is 
rejected by the Sahidic, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, and by many of the Fathers. In verse 47, 
eis éué is omitted by &, B, C and T. 

The multitude that had been fedwith the five loaves and 
two fishes passed the night in the region round about where 
the miracle had been performed. They saw that there was 
only one boat there on that evening, and that the disciples 
entered into that boat, and put out for the other side, leaving 
Jesus on the site of the miracle. The people therefore 
believed that Jesus was still in the region where they had eaten 
the bread; and when morning dawned, they sought him. In 
the meantime, ships came over from Capharnaum, and as they 
knew that Jesus dwelt much at Capharnaum, they take passage 
in these ships, and go over to Capharnaum, and there they find 
him; and they, in the native simplicity of Syrians, ask him how 
he was come thither. 

Their surprise was well founded; for a miracle of which they 
knew nothing had been wrought. The wonderment of the 
people impressed the Apostles; for their minds were filled with 
the marvelous events, of the preceding night, and this 
astonishment of the people was in itself a corroboration of the 
veracity of the miracle, and it is recorded for that purpose by 
St. John. 

To understand the simple question addressed to Jesus by 
the multitude, one must have travelled in Syria, and must have 
observed the simple, childish ways of the people. 

Jesus answers not the question; for its answer would 
involve the explanation of an event that he did not wish to be 
made public at that time. But he takes occasion of their 
seeking him to address to them a call to the supernatural order. 

There is a slight difficulty in the 26th verse, wherein Jesus 
declares that the multitude follow him not on account of his 
miracles, but because they ate of the loaves, and were filled. 
Now in the second verse of the same chapter, the Evangelist 
explicitly affirms that this same great multitude followed Jesus, 
because they saw the signs which he did. There is no 
contradiction here,.if we look into the deeper signification of 
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Jesus’ words. The people were always willing to follow Jesus 
while he healed their sick, and wrought other miracles. Had 
he done naught but this, he would never have encountered the 
opposition of the Jews. But the people failed to see in these 
miracles the real object for which they were performed. 
Miracles in the life of Jesus were only a means to an end, a 
means to prove his divine character, and his mission, and to 
draw men to have faith in him.) The immediate physical effect 
of the miracles only affected a limited number of beings, but the 


faith in him was to be the life of the world. Now Jesus says in 


effect that it was not the signs, considered as proofs of his 
divinity, that drew the people, but only the signs in the 
beneficent effect that they had on man’s present life. They 
would eat the bread in the desert, and bring their sick to be 
healed; but they turned away from the bread of life, and 
rejected the cure of their souls. As Cardinal Wiseman remarks: 
“This discourse opened amidst the wonder, the admiration, the 
reverence of the multitudes: it closed with the scoffs and 
persecution of the Jews, the desertion of the disciples, and the 
vacillating perplexity of his chosen twelve.” And this effect 
followed, because the people did not grasp the proper aim and 
 iGcance of the miracles. 

It was a method of teaching employed by our Savior to 
take occasion from some work in the natural order to illustrate 
some truth in the supernatural order which bore to the natural 
entity some metaphorical resemblance. Thus conversing with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, he takes occasion to discourse 
of the eternal fount of divine grace. So in the present case, 
from the feeding of the multitudes Jesus proceeds to the higher 
order of being, to the world of the soul, and speaks of the food 
by which the soul lives. The bread which the multitude ate 
in the desert on the eastern shore of Lake Gennesaret was the 
food that perisheth. The multitudes readily accepted this from 
Jesus. In every age of the world man is ready to give his 
thought and his labor for that bread. Now Jesus tells man in 
the 27th verse that there is a something better and more lasting 
that should be the object of man’s aspirations and his toil. 
There is something eternal, adapted to the high nature of man’s 
soul, and to the acquisition of this, Jesus exhorts his hearers. | 
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Expositors differ widely in determining the exact entity 
meant by the “meat which abideth unto eternal life.” 
Wiseman believes that there is thereby signified the doctrines 
of Jesus; Patrizi believes that it is faith in Jesus Christ; Corluy 
sees therein the Holy Eucharist; Augustine asserted that it 
signified Christ; Maldonatus enlarges the concept, and includes 
therein all things that pertain to eternal life. Now of these 
opinions we must reject Corluy’s. He believes that in this 
sentence Jesus is specifically promulgating the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. Now we believe that the specific doctrine of the 
Eucharist does not begin until in the 51st verse of the present 
chapter. The context and general plan of Christ’s discourse 
plainly evince this. All the other opinions are true, but 
incomplete: they only contemplate a part of the entity. We 
hold therefore that ‘the meat that abideth unto eternal life” is 


' \ the new creation of supernatural life in man. This will include 


Christ intellectually apprehended by faith; it will include 
divine grace, as the necessary force by which that life is 
maintained ; it will include faith in all the truths of the 
Christian religion, as the bond binding man to the source of 
supernatural life; and it will include love and hope,\which 
are infused into the soul as necessary factors to maintain its 
life. 

Jesus the Incarnate Word, and hence truly the Son of Man, 
gives these entities, and none but he can give them. 

But all these entities are in a certain sense identified with 
Christ. To hold to Christ and to all that Christ stands for, is to 
have them all in one’s heart. Hence we believe that there is no 
difference between the ‘‘meat which abideth unto eternal life” 
of the 27th verse and the “bread of life” of the 35th verse. 
Wherefore Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, the Author of grace, the 
Head of the Church, the Teacher of man is “the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life” and the “bread of life.” He is the 
truth, the way, and the life. We receive from him the truth 
which guides us in the spiritual life. If every other word that 
was ever spoken or written were blotted out of the memory of 
man, the words of Jesus and his divine power through the Church 
would be sufficient. He is the way; because not only has he told 
us what to do, but he has lived his teaching in the sight of men, 
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and has left us an example how we should live. He is the life ; 
for from him we receive the life of our souls, and the graces by 
which that life is supported. 

Our bodies are nourished by bread, by eating it; our souls 
are nourished by Jesus Christ, by believing in him, loving him, 
and keeping his commandments. The Father will not save us 
independently of the Son, for the Father has appointed the Son 
the sole Mediator between God and man.) The universe belongs 
to Christ; and there is no other name under Heaven given among 
men, wherein we must be saved. Now therefore Jesus, who is 
the sole Source and Author of the spiritual life, can justly call 
himself the “‘meat which abideth unto eternal life’ and the 

_“Dread of life.”’ 

Some difficulty is encountered in explaining the peculiar 
force of the expression, \“‘for him the Father God has sealed.”) 
Dispensing with the review of the various opinions which have 
been pronounced on this question, we believe that Jesus wishes 
thereby to declare the authenticity of his mission, and the 
warrant by which he offered himself to the world “as the food 
that abideth unto eternal life.” |The people saw before them a 
being in outward form and fashion a man; and this man laid 
claim to be the source, not only of life, but of eternal life. 
Naturally the thought would arise in human minds: Whence 
hath this. man the power to do this? Wherefore Jesus 
produces his proof. The sealing of the document gives it its 
authenticity. And God the Father sealed the Son as man; 
because he commissioned him to be the Savior of men, and 
King of the universe. The basis of this authentic mission is the 
coequal sonship of Jesus Christ. The man who proclaimed 
himself the bread of life in that assembly at Capharnaum, did 
so because he was at the same time the Son of God, “in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in whom 
we are made full, who is the head of all principality and 
power.”’—Coloss. II. 7—10. More than food to the body; more 
than the light and heat of the sun to life in nature is Jesus Christ 
to the soul of man. Up tothe s5oth verse of the present chapter, 
Jesus propounds the broad necessary truth of his relation to 
the spiritual life of man; in the following verses he defines 
one great way to receive that life which must come from him. 
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Christ speaks of this giving as a future thing, because the 
Church through which the life should be communicated to the 
believers was not yet fully organized; and secondly, because the 
spiritual life which comes from Christ is always a future effect, 
considered in its relation to the man who is actually in the 
state of mortal sin. re 

The effect of the natural food of the body is transient; it 
nourishes for a time, and then its efficacy is gone, and the body 
needs more food. But the spiritual food which comes from 
Christ is of its own nature eternal. True it is that its 
possession does not insure to man the possession of eternal life 
in Heaven; but this is not owing to its own intrinsic 
insufficiency. Of itself it is incorruptible, and its effect is 
eternal; and it is only because man renders himself incapable 
of receiving its effect, that he dies a spiritual death. 

Jesus had spoken of working for this wonderful meat; they 
therefore rightly conceive that there is question of some work 
for them to do. They therefore ask what they shall do, that 
they may accomplish that work. ‘They call the achievement 
the works of God, meaning thereby works which will obtain 
from God the grand effect spoken of by Jesus. And Jesus 
answers them that the work of which he spoke, the work which 
obtained the ‘meat which abideth unto eternal life’’, is to 
believe in him whom God had sent. It isa more elegant and 
- more forcible expression than though Jesus had said, ‘to 
<\) believe in me.” (It directs the faith of mankind to Jesus, and 
at the same time, assigns the reason of that faith to be his 
authentic mission from the Father, This present verse is in 
perfect accord with our explanation of the 27th verse ; (for faith 
in Jesus Christ is the actual employment and use of the bread 
of life which is Christ. 

Christ speaks of the obtaining of spiritual life as a work; 
not in the sense that it is an achievement of man’s own powers; 
but because God demands in the act man’s cooperation. God 
does not consider men as passive buckets into which to pump 
salvation. Man can not believe, or hope, or love as it behooveth, 
without the antecedent grace and the help of the Spirit of God ; 
but in the working of this effect God demands, as an necessary 
part of the work, that man shall cooperate. | 
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The Jews now ask for a miracle to attest the veracity of 
Christ’s teachings. It is quite probable that these who ask this 
question were not of the simple people, but of the scribes and 
Pharisees. They adduce the fact of the manna in the 
wilderness, corroborating the historical account of Exodus by 
the words of the Psalm: ‘And he rained down manna upon 
them to eat, and gave them bread from heaven.’’—Ps. 
LXXVIII. 24 (Vulg. LX XVII). 

The allusion to the manna arises naturally out of the 
discourse of Jesus. He had spoken of a food that was unlike 
all other foods, a food that gave to man eternal life; and he had 
told them that the means of having this food was to believe in 
him. Now the Jews did not yet understand the nature of that 
wondrous food. Their thoughts go back to the manna that 
was rained down from heaven, and they mention it, thinking 
that perhaps the food of which Jesus speaks is in some way like 
to this. ‘They are also eager that Jesus should work a miracle: 
They were far removed from the dispositions which are 
necessary for faith. Jesus had already wrought many miracles: 
he had raised the dead in the very city in which they were 
assembled. Many of those present in this event had come over 
the lake after eating the loaves and the fishes, and still they ask 
for more miracles. Jesus ignores their demand, but taking 
occasion of their mention of the manna, he continues to 
illustrate the high theme of faith in himself, and he continues 
to lead the discourse up to that point where he will promulgate 
the grand doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Jesus therefore says to them: ‘Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Moses gave you not bread from Heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from Heaven.” 

Jesus does not contradict the statement of the Psalm, but 
he uses the term Heaven in another sense. The manna was a 
mere material food which dropped down from out of the air. 
The heaven from which it came was the visible heaven. \ But 
the bread of which Jesus spoke, the bread which he himself 
was, came down from the Empyrean, from the Heaven of the 
throne of God; and this bread was like to the nature of the 
Heaven whence it came.} 
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The mention of Moses in this place is of deep significance. 
Moses was the founder of the first alliance; Jesus is the 
founder of the New Testament. The food which supported the 
people who marched with Moses was sent by God from the 
visible heaven ;/ the food that sustains the followers of Jesus is 
sent by God from the throne of God. himself.) Though the 
explicit doctrine of the Eucharist is fot promulgated until the 
51st verse, nevertheless the conception of the Eucharist 
existing in Christ’s mind impresses a certain character on the 
whole passage.. For the Eucharist is naught else than Christ 
himself existing in a sacramental mode of being. Now Moses 
was a type of Christ; and the manna was a type of the 
Eucharist; and as the Eucharist is not material bread, but Jesus 
Christ whole and entire, the manna was a type of Jesus himself. 

Jesus therefore implies that a higher order of things than 
the Mosaic Covenant was now instituted in which types give 
place to their respective realities. The manna in the desert 
satisfied the hunger of the wanderers of the Exodus for a few 
hours; but the bread of the New Testament giveth life unto 
the world. It is evident that Jesus here speaks of himself as 
the bread, and of the spiritual life as the life which he will 
give to the world. 

When Jesus declared to the Samaritan woman that he 
would give a water of which those who drank should 
never thirst again, and that the water should be a. source 
of eternal life, the woman answered: (‘‘Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither come all the way hither 
to draw.’”?) In like manner in the present case, the Jews 
interpreting Christ’s words in a material sense, ask that Jesus 
give them this bread. They still think that it is some 
wondrous bread that Jesus will give, something like the manna, 
but more excellent. 

Hitherto Jesus had not declared what the bread was. He 
had declared its high nature and effects; he had declared that 
the means of having this bread was to believe in himself. But 
now he clearly enunciates that he is the bread of life. 

What is there in the recorded expressions of human 
thought like to that sentence? Jesus is the bread of life, the 
bread that gives and supports eternal life; but this is not all: 
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‘that bread is freely offered to men; and he who cometh to 
Jesus, who is that, bread, and believers: in him shall nevermore 
hunger and thirst.) 

O, if there 1s one sin that especially grieves the loving 
heart of Jesus Christ, it must be the coldness with which men 
respond to this call! 

It is evident that Jesus means by this hunger and thirst 
the spiritual needs of the soul, in order that man may live the 
life of grace on earth and the life of Beatific Vision in Heaven. 
Ponce de Leon voyaged many miles over an unknown sea in 
search of a fountain of perpetual youth. If he had found such 
a fountain in any part of the world, would not all men have 
flocked thither? Would any perils or hardships deter men 
from seeking that fountain? And Jesus Christ offers himself to 
men as a source of eternal life, of eternal youth, of absolute and 
eternal happiness; and men turn away from him, and choose 
death instead of life. 

The world is full of sorrow. From all quarters where the 
sons of men inhabit we hear cries of distress, disappointment, 
and despair. Men are wildly and fiercely contending for the 
prizes of this world. Most men think and act as though the 
world were not redeemed, and as though man were placed here 
for one thing only, to make the most of this present troubled 
existence. If this world goes with them, they become proud, 
haughty and self-centered ; ’ it goes against them, they become 
sad, despondent, and bitter. (They look upon dic end of life 
not as the transition from exile and trial to the possession of our 
true country; but rather as the sad parting from all that the 
heart has ever loved and lived for.) And however much of this 
world man may acquire, it brings no peace. It leaves an 
everlasting hungering and thirsting and stretching out after 
something that wealth can not give. And behold, Jesus, the 
source of every true good, is in the world calling men to come 
to him, to receive eternal life; and they hearken not nor come. 
How sad and fatal is the blindness of the world! 

The Jews at Capharnaum saw Jesus, they saw his works, 
they heard his discourse. And they believed not. Great was 
their sin of unbelief, but is not that the sin of the great world 
to-day? What profits it to call nations Christian, when the 
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inhabitants thereof think of nothing but wealth, and commerce, 
and machinery, and pleasure? The doctrines of Jesus are 
spoken of commonly in human life as something impossible to 
realize, something that provoke a grim smile by their contrast 
with the ways of men. (Intense is the hunger of man for the 
bread of this world, which he eats in common with the ox and 
the horse; but for the bread of God, the bread which giveth 
eternal life, he careth not, nor laboreth. 

The words of Jesus in the 36th verse seem to refer to some 
preceding statement of Jesus. Now as an exact expression of 
that tenor is not recorded in the preceding discourses of Jesus, 
Toleti and Cornelius a Lapide believe that the Lord there refers 
to some preceding sentence that is not written. Others hold 
that the rebuke given in the 26th verse concerning the false 
motive through which the Jews followed Jesus would sufficiently 
justify the expression: ‘‘I said, etc.” 

Our opinion is that Jesus there refers to that discourse 
which is recorded in the fifth chapter of John, wherein Jesus 
explicitly arraigns the Jews for not believing in him in the face 
of the greatest evidence. They had the testimony of John the 
Baptist, they had the testimony of God the Father speaking 
from Heaven at the baptism of Jesus; they had the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost coming down upon Jesus in the form of a 
dove; they had the testimony of the works of Jesus. Certainly 
this was to see him, and yet they believed not. 

At all events, Jesus thereby declares that the Jews had 
had sufficient proofs of the authenticity of his mission in the 
miracles which he had wrought. He had fulfilled ail the 
works which the Prophets foretold that the Messiah should do. 
That the Jews still refused to believe, was due not to any lack 
of evidence, but to a criminal incredulity. 

In the following verses Jesus assigns the causes of the 
unbelief of the Jews. The great truth that is central in these 
subsequent verses is that the faith by which men come to Jesus 
Christ is a gift of God, and that the Jews believed not in Jesus 
Christ, because they had not this gift. This reasoning could be 
reduced to the following syllogisms formed out of Christ’s 
discourse. Christ came down from Heaven not to do his own 
will, but the will of the Father who sent him. That is to say, 
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the human will of Christ was always in absolute conformity 
with the will of the Godhead. Christ had two wills. One will 
was his in virtue of his divinity, and this was identical with 
the will of the Father and of the Holy Ghost; for it was the 
will of the one, indivisible, eternal nature of God. ‘The other 
will was Christ’s in virtue of his humanity. This will was by 
Christ’s own act always conformed to the divine will, even 
when the natural promptings of human nature would impel in 
a contrary direction. Now the will of God was that Christ 
should save those whom God in his foreknowledge had decreed 
to save; and that he should raise them from the dead at the 
last day, and present them to the Father, Christ came 
down from Heaven to do this, and he will do it. He will 
not lose one of these, he knows them all, and he will raise 
them up at the last day, and place them in the eternal 
kingdom of Heaven. ‘These are the ones whom the Father 
gave to Christ; and they shall come to him; that is to say, 
they shall believe in him. For the absolute will of the Father 
is that the elect shall be saved through no other means, save 
through Christ. 

When in the goth verse Jesus makes it a condition of 
salvation that a man shall dehold him, he means that a man 
shall come at a knowledge of his real character. Jesus Christ 
in the flesh was visible to only a small portion of mankind for a 
few years; but Jesus Christ in his larger role, as identified with 
his Church, as identified with his saving doctrine, is visible to 
all men, as it is written: ‘“‘All flesh shall see the salvation of 
God.’) Now Jesus accepts the responsibility of saving every 
soul that the Father gives to him; Any man that comes to 
Christ will not be rejected by him. 

Thus we see that to cleave to Christ is not an uncertain 
means of salvation, but an absolutely certain means. If a man 
holds to Christ in all that this adhesion means, he is as sure of 
eternal life as that God exists. (He thereby enters into that 
number that the Son of God is pledged to his Father to save, 
and that pledge is guaranteed by the power through which the 
universe was made. ) To be in that number is success in life; 
and to be not in it is failure, even though we gain the whole 
world. 
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And the cause which places a man in that number, or 
excludes him from it, lies in man’s own free will. an can 
choose life or death; and what he chooses shall be given unto 
him,’ If the dispositions of his heart are evil, he can not 
believe in Christ and be saved; for faith, the gift of God, will 
not be given to a soul which voluntarily sells itself unto the 
doing of evil. This was the secret cause that prevented the 
Jews from believing in Jesus; this was the cause that excluded 
them from the number of those whom the Father had given 
unto him. 

We need not here try to solve, the awful mystery of how 
God’s foreknowledge of that number is compatible with human 
liberty. ( We know that God knows all things, and that 
consequently the elect are predestined from all eternity; we 
know that man is free, and that God’s grace is offered to all 
men sufficient to save them; we know that to cooperate with 
that grace unto the achieving of salvation is possible to every 
man, and that God wishes all men to be saved; but the middle 
term by which these things are reconciled is hidden from us, 
and will be forever hidden.. We should not wonder that in 
God’s highest counsels there should be found something that 
our poor minds in our present state can not comprehend. 

A murmur now arose from the scribes and Pharisees of the 


assemblage. How can this man call himself the bread of life? 
_Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph the poor artisan of Nazareth? | 
Do we not know his father and his mother? How can he 


declare that he has come down from Heaven? How impossible 
it is to understand the things of God with that lower 
intelligence that depends on the corporal senses? It was 
impossible for the Jews to understand how Jesus of Nazareth 


could be the Son of God, who had come down from Heaven; 
| for they were not enlightened by the light that enlighteneth 


every man that cometh into this world. And they had not this 
light; because they hardened their hearts and repelled the gift 
of God. 

Jesus straightway declares to them that their murmurs are 
unjust, and that the cause of their blindness is the fact that the 
Father has not given them the gift of faith. 
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Men could enter into the First Alliance with much less 
faith than that which is required for entrance into the New. 
That first organization was not a spiritual creation. It was 
really a very weak and carnal method of worship, with a 
complex ritual and rewards in this life. _But the New 
Testament is totally spiritual, and can not be apprehended 
except by pure spiritual faith, Now the Prophet Isaiah 
looking forward to the character of Christ’s kingdom, proclaims 
that its members shail be those to whom God gives the gift of 
divine faith. That is to say, membership in the New Covenant 
necessitates a real interior operation of God in the soul of the 
believer, by which the man is enabled to believe as it behooveth. 
The words of the Prophet Isaiah are: ‘And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord.”—Is. LV. 13. 

Now Jesus declares that any man in whom God works not 
that effect comes not to him, and the Jews were of this latter 
class. Divine faith is not a thing that is naturally possible: 
‘o“Tf any man shall say that, without the Holy Spirit’s 
* antecedent inspiration and help, a man can deleve, hope, love, 
or repent, as it behooveth, that the grace of justification may be 
given him, let him be anathema.’—Conc. Trid. Sess. VI. Can. 
Ill. Faith is a thing supernaturally possible by the grace of 
God and by the proper dispositions of soul. 

In the 25th verse Jesus declares that: “Every one that 
has heard from the Father, and hath learned cometh unto me.” 
There are two requisites contained in this proposition. ‘he 
hearing from God is that part that God works in man’s 
justification ; the learning is the part that man must work. 
These two causes must cooperate in the salvation of every man 
that is saved. God always does his part; but man often fails in 
his cooperation, and to this failure are due all the wrecks that 
happen among the souls of men, 

Lest the gross minds of the Jews, hearing that a man must 
hear from the Father in order to come to Jesus, might imagine 
that the Father should appear visibly to work this effect, the 
Lord finds it necessary to inform them that they are not to 
conceive the Father as visibly appearing. (Jesus is the only 
man who has seen the Father; he is the only means of union 
between man and the invisible God, 
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The Lord Jesus makes belief in himself the sole absolute 
cause of eternal life. The Father draws men to this faith, and 
this faith saves them. To prove the sufficiency of this faith 
Jesus declares that it operates, the\grand final effect of all man’s 
hope, the resurrection into eternal life. There is nothing 
beyond this; it is the consummation of+ all man’s hopes, and he 
who, drawn by the Father, believes in Jesus Christ, accomplishes 
this grand and final effect. 

Faith in Jesus Christ, as here spoken of, is equivalent to a 
following of Christ. \Christ represents in himself a complete 
law of belief and conduct; and any one who really believes in 
Christ, believes in all the doctrines of the Christian religion, as 
infallibly promulgated and explained by the living organization 
which Christ founded to teach and save men even to the end of 
time) ‘This is clear from Christ’s own explicit declaration ; for 
his final commission to the Apostles was to teach men all things 
whatsoever he commanded them. | Christ sent the Holy Ghost 
to teach the Church all things, and to bring to the remembrance 
of the teachers in the Church all that Jesus had said, Evidently 
therefore, when he says: ‘‘He that believeth in me hath 
eternal life,” he does not speak of a mere cold apprehension of 
himself as a person who has figured in the history of the world. 
He speaks of that intellectual act that is the preamble to love; 
of that assent of the mind to the system of truths which 
crystallize about Christ as acenter. Christ is not a dead reality, 
a memory of one that is gone; he is the living soul of the 
Church; and if we bind up our souls with him, we shall also 
live with him for ever, 
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48. Iam the bread of life. 48. “Eyo eius 6 dptos ris 
Sons. 

49. Your fathers did eat 49. Ot rarépes ipav ébayov 
the manna in the wilderness, év ty épnum to pdvva, Kal aré- 
and they died. Oavor, 

50. This is the bread which 50. Odrds éotw 0 dptos o éx 
cometh down out of Heaven, od ovpavod cataBaivor, iva tis 
that a man may eat thereof, ¢& avtod ayn Kal pw arro- 
and not die. OvncKn. 
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51. I am the living bread 
which came down out of 
Heaven: if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever: 
yea and the bread which I will 
give is my flesh, for the life of 
the world. 


52. Lhe Jews therefore 
strove one with another, say- 
ing: How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? 


53- Jesus therefore said 
unto them: Verily, verily, I 
say unto you: Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have 
not life in yourselves. 


54. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day. 


55. Hor my flesh is true 
meat, and my blood is true 
drink. 


56. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood abideth 
in me, and I in him. 


57. As the living Father 
sent me, and I live because of 
the Father; so he that eateth 
me, he also shall live because 
of me. 

58. This is the bread which 
came down out of Heaven: not 
as the fathers did eat, and died: 
he that eateth this bread shall 
live for ever. 
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In verse 51 we find the reading é« rod éuod aprov in &, and 
it is endorsed by Eusebius, Cyprian, and Hilary. In the same 
verse the phrase 7 cap& pou éoriy is at the end of the verse. 
This arrangement is approved by Tertullian and by Tischendorf. 
In verse 52, avtod is omitted after tv odpxa in &, C, D, 
L,I, A, A, TU, et al. This reading is approved by Origen, 
Cyprian, and the Gothic version. B and TT insert adrod, and 
this reading is followed by Chrysostom and by all the great 
versions except the Gothic. In verse 55 the reading aA7Ons 
—arnOys is supported by the excellent authority of \’, B, C, 
K; LL, T, Tl, et al., and by Clement of Alexandria, Ongen, 
Eusebius, Basil, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. 

This present text is one of the most difficult passages of 
Holy Scripture. When Raphael wished to paint a symbolic 
representation of faith, he painted an angel holding in her hand 
the Chalice and the Host. It isa deep mystery, perhaps the 
first mystery at which a decadent faith staggers. The great 
point to determine here is whether or not this text contains a 
promise of the Eucharist. In that great breaking away from 
the supernatural, which occurred in the rise of Protestantism 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist was made the 
object of the fiercest attack. The career of Protestantism has 
been like to the voyage of a ship without a compass, holding no 
definite course. Luther at first retained the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. The Augsburg Confession presented to 
Charles V., in 1530, contains this statement: (‘Concerning the 
Lord’s Supper they teach, that the Body and the Blood of 
Christ are really present under the appearance of bread and 
wine, and are distributed to the faithful in the Lord’s Supper, 
aud they condemn those who teach otherwise. One year later 
Melancthon struck out the phrase, ‘under the appearance of 
bread and wine,” and by this modification he evidently aimed to 
eliminate the doctrine of the total change of the substance of 
the bread and wine. In 1540 the Augsburg confession was 
changed to the following: ‘Concerning the Lord’s Supper 
they teach that with the bread and wine there is truly given the 
body and blood of Christ to those who partake of the Lord’s 
Supper.” 
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This proposition explicitly concedes that the substance of 
the bread and wine remain in the Eucharist, and hence such 
theory was termed consubstantiation or companation. ‘The next 
modification was conceived by Carlstadt. Zwingli and 
Gicolampadius were the first to propose the theory as a definite 
thesis supported by arguments. This opinion contemplates a 
purely spiritual presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Zwingli 
illustrates his system thus: |“ When the father of a family 
travels abroad, he presents his wife with his best ring, whereon 
his image is engraved, saying: ‘Behold me your husband, 
whom you must hold and cherish.’ Now that father of the family 
is the type of Christ. For, departing, he gave to his spouse 
the Church his image, in the Sacrament of the Supper. 
Wiseman, Lectures on Holy Eucharist, pagg. 18-19. To make 
the words of the institution of the Holy Eucharist agree with 
this theory Zwingli asserted that in them éoré signified 
“represents” ; but G4colampadius placed the metaphor in c@ua, 
which, according to his interpretation, means\‘‘ the figure of the 
body.” It is evident that in the theory of Zwingli the words 
of Christ lose their literal sense. Calvin is also the author of a 
theory. He asserted that the glorified body of Christ, which 
exists in Heaven, communicated such virtue to the bread and 
the wine that he who partook of them in faith might be said to 
partake of the very body of Christ. 

There are strange contradictions concerning the Eucharist 
in the Anglican formulary of belief. The twenty-eighth article 
of the Anglican church teaches that ‘“T'ransubstantiation can 
not be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, and overthroweth the nature of a sacrament.” 
But still it is there stated that\‘‘to such as rightly, worthily, 
and with faith receive the same, the bread which we break is a 
partaking of the body of Christ, and likewise the cup of 
blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ. ») But this is 
again contradicted by a subsequent statement | “that the body 
of Christ is given, taken and eaten only after a heavenly 
and spiritual manner.) At the end of the Communion 
Service, as it now stands, there is a declaration that no act of 
adoration is intended by the act of kneeling to receive the 
Lord’s Supper. 
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We introduce these statements here to make clear the great 
difference between Protestants and Catholics in their treatment 
of all texts of the Scripture which relate to the Eucharist. We 
do not intend to seek in the present text of St. John a 
promulgation of the doctrine of the Eucharist. Indeed the 
doctrine of the Eucharist would havea sufficient Scriptural 
basis if the present text of John had never been written. 
Cajetan and Jansenius of Ghent deny that the sixth chapter of 
John relates to the Eucharist. We readily concede that it is 
not de fide that the words of Christ in the present chapter refer 
to the Eucharist. In our judgment the present discourse of 
Jesus primarily relates to faith in Christ. But we hold that, 
inasmuch as the eating of the real body and the drinking of the 
real blood of Christ is‘one great mode of exercising this act of 
faith in Christ, therefore the idea of the Eucharist pervades the 
whole discourse, Of course, the doctrine of faith in Jesus Christ 
is broader than the doctrine of the Eucharist. A man can be 
saved without the Eucharist but no man can be saved without 
Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ could have dispensed with the 
Eucharist, and could have instituted other means through 
which salvation might come through him to us. Now we 
believe that his discourse in St. Johns fashioned in accordance 
with this great truth. It teaches primarily the absolute 
necessity and all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ, and at the same time, 
it is pervaded by the idea of that wondrous mode of existence 
that the same Jesus Christ assumes in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. The Eucharist is included inthe more comprehensive 
truth that Jesus Christ is the source of all spiritual life. 

Wiseman and other theologians believe that there is a 
change of subject at the forty-eighth verse, that here a perfect 
transition is made from a believing in Christ to a real eating of 
his body and drinking of his blood. I believe that the greater 
number of Catholic interpreters place the transition in the 
fifty-first verse. Corluy on the other hand denies that there is 
any such change of subject in the discourse, and he believes 
that the Eucharist is the theme of the whole discourse. 

We shall follow a middle course between these two 
extremes. We believe that the great comprehensive theme of 
the whole discourse is faith in Christ; and that, inasmuch as 
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faith in Christ includes faith in the Eucharist, which is nothing 
else but Christ himself existing in a sacramental mode of being, 
therefore Christ, the bread of life, as united to the soul by faith, 
and Christ in the Eucharist under the form of bread and wine 
are not two disparate themes, but one identical entity in two 
modes of being.) Wherefore the two concepts blend together, 
and one cannot be treated independently of the other. We 
grant with Corluy that the idea of the Eucharist runs through 
the whole discourse, but we believe that the other idea of Christ 
as united to the soul by faith is the stronger idea up to the 
second member of the fifty-first verse. From that point in the 
discourse up to the fifty-eighth inclusively, the leading thought 
is the sacramental mode of being in which Jesus Christ was to 
give himself to man. 

The murmurs of the Jews had caused Jesus to digress from 
the main theme to silence their mutterings. At the 48th verse 
he returns again to the main theme, and he repeats the 
fundamental position which he had equivalently stated before: 
‘“‘T am the bread of life.) This is the motive of the entire 
discourse. The entire argument was aimed to establish this 
great truth. We believe that the main idea in Christ’s mind in 
enunciating this proposition was to\speak of himself as the 
object of faith,) but this did not exclude the idea of the 
Eucharist, for Jesus Christ and the Eucharist are not two beings, 
but one and the same being, and the Eucharist is a means of 
making Jesus Christ an object of faith in the soul of man. 

In the forty-ninth and fiftieth verses a comparison is again 
instituted between the manna in the wilderness and Jesus Christ. 
Expositors differ widely in explaining these verses. The chief 
source of difficulty is to fix the exact concept on which is based 
the excellence of the bread of life over the manna. We believe 
that the comparison is based on the effects of the two goods in 
the following manner. ‘The manna had not efficacy to sustain 
man’s spiritual life. It alimented his body for a time, and then 
all who ate it died. The manna, by the powers of its nature, 
could not do more than satisfy the body’s hunger for a time. 
But Christ, the bread of life, gives and sustains man’s eternal 
life. Now it may be objected that some of those who ate the 
manna have attained eternal life, such as Moses and Joshua; 
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and that some who eat of the bread of life of the New 
Testament do not obtain eternal life. We answer that no man 
ever obtained eternal life in virtue of the eating of the manna: 
its effect was merely to support the body for a time) But the 
bread of life of itself has an eternal effect; and they who 
receive it, and yet die the spiritual death, die thus because they 
dispose themselves in such manner that the intrinsic power of 
the bread of life is unable to act upon them. The manna was 
the bread from heaven of the Old Testament; Christ is the 
bread of the New Testament. Now by this comparison Christ 
teaches them the excellence of the new order of things over the 
old. ‘The manna belonged to the category of material foods ; 
the eating of it did not affect the eternal life of man. But 
Christ, the true bread from Heaven, has in himself the power 
of giving a man eternal life, eternal life for the soul, and eternal 
life for the body, when it shall arise, and put on incorruption) 
And if any inan fails to receive this effect, he fails not through 
the weakness of the bread of life, but because he chooses to 
deprive himself of the effect of that life-giving food. Not only 
is this declaration true in its positive sense, but it is true also 
in its negative sense; that is to say, no man can have eternal 
life except through Christ, the bread of life. As the universe 
was made through him, so the universe must be saved by him. 
The supreme evil that can befall man is eternal death; beside 
that awful hopeless evil all other evils fade into insignificance. 
And against that terrible evil there is one sure defense, one 
means of absolute safety, and that is “to put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ;” to believe in him, hope in him, and love him with all 
our hearts; and to observe all things whatsoever he commands 
through his Church till the end of time. 

No message that can be communicated to man can mean 
so much as this one statement: “Thou shalt not die.’ Upon 
the first parents of all men, and upon all men through them the 
fearful sentence was passed by God: ‘Ye shall surely die.” 
No man can doubt of the universality of that decree: ‘Unto 
all men death did pass, for that all have sinned.’’ ‘These are 
terrible words, and if they were not relieved by any brighter 
message, they would blot out all hope out of man’s life. But 
from Heaven comes another voice, the voice of the Redeemer: 
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“This is the Bread which cometh down out of Heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living bread 
which came down out of Heaven; if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live forever.” Bread which came down out of Heaven, 
because the Word was made flesh; /2vzmg bread, because it has in 
itself the power to give life, eternal life to those who eat thereof. 
Behold the revocation of that awful sentence of death; and 
behold the means, and the only means of having life, eternal 
life. O, that man would cast out of his mind all other thoughts 
and interests, that the thought of the life which comes through 
Christ might alone live in the book and volume of his brain! 

It must be remarked here that the verse which in the 
numeration of the Greek text is fifty-first, is divided in the 
Vulgate into fifty-first and fifty-second, so that the chapter 
according to the Greek text is composed of seventy-one verses, 
while the Vulgate assigns seventy-two. The numeration of the 
verses of Scripture is a purely human work; and we prefer to 
follow the numeration of the Greek text. 

Now in the second member of the fifty-first verse, the Lord 
plainly expresses a promise of that sacramental mode of being 
that he the bread of life will take, in order to give himself to 
men. ‘The Lord Jesus would be the bread of life, and all the 
chapter up to this point could have been uttered by the Lord, 
even if he were not to institute the Blessed Sacrament. Indeed, 
Maldonatus asserts that, if the institution of the Eucharist had 
not taken place at the Last Supper, we could explain the 
whole chapter of faith in Christ. We would modify somewhat 
the statement of Maldonatus, We believe that, if the Lord 
Jesus had not in mind to institute the Eucharist, he would 
never have uttered the declaration recorded in the second 
member of the fifty-first verse. 

Neither are we in accord with those who say that there is 
here a complete change of subject. The subject is the same, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the bread of life. The act by which we 
receive the effect of this bread of life is the same, the living 
faith in Jesus Christ. It is not the body’s act of eating that 
benefits us in the Eucharist. It is the soul’s act of living faith 
in him who is not zz the Eucharist, but who zs the Eucharist. 
Of course, we do not mean to say that to believe in the 
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Eucharist is the same as to receive the Eucharist. Jesus Christ 
worthily received in the Eucharist operates a special effect upon 
those who receive him, and the formal cause of that special 
effect is his reception in the Eucharist;; but in that act of 
receiving Christ in his sacramental mode of being, the formal 


element that makes it a supreme act ass worship is faith in Jesus _ 


Christ whom we receive) 

Christ’s sacramental mode of ae will not be eternal: it 
is simply a mode of being employed here to enable man to 
come closer to the source of his life. 

Now although it is not of faith that Jesus speaks of the 
Eucharist in the fifty-first and the following verses, nevertheless 
it is the persuasion of the Catholic people, and it was evidently 
the belief of the Fathers of Trent, as appears from the following 
; documents. \In the Thirteenth Session of the Council of Trent, 

Chapter II., De Eucharistia, this statement occurs:) ‘Our 
Savior wished this Sacrament to be taken as a spiritual food of 
souls, by which they are nourished and strengthened, living the 
life of him who has said: ‘He that eateth me, he also shall 
live because of me.’”? Now though there is no definition of 
the sense of St. John’s text here, it is evident that the Fathers 
of Trent considered the quoted words of Jesus as spoken by him 
concerning the Eucharist. 

Again in the Twenty-first Session, Chapter I., De 
Communione, the Fathers of Trent make use of the sixth 
chapter of John to prove the sufficiency of Holy Communion 
under one form: ‘But neither from the discourse in John VI. 
can it be rightly inferred that Communion under both forms is 
prescribed by the Lord; in whatever way, according to the 
various expositions of Fathers and doctors, that text may be 

“understood. For he who said: ‘Except ye shall eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye shall not have life in 
yourselves’, said also: ‘He that eateth this bread shall live for 
ever. And he who said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life’, said also: ‘The bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of fhe world.’ And 
finally, he who said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood abideth in me, and I in him’, said also: ‘He that 
eateth this bread shall live for ever.’”» Now the whole 
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argument of the Fathers would be irrelevant and foolish, unless 
the sense of the passages quoted pertain to the Eucharist. Of 
course, it is not equivalent to the denying that Jesus is really 
present in the Eucharist, to deny that the Eucharist is promised 
in the sixth chapter of Saint John. The proper place to treat 
thoroughly of the Eucharist is in the commentary on the words 
of institution used at the Last Supper. But inasmuch as the 
idea of that future institution was in Christ’s mind in this 
present discourse, and inasmuch as that same idea becomes the 
leading thought in several verses of the present chapter, we can 
not pass over the text without expounding this clear sense. 
We believe therefore that the portion of the discourse of Jesus 
comprised between the second member of the fifty-first verse 
and the fifty-eighth verse inclusively contains an explicit 
promise of the Eucharist, and explains the nature of the same 
Sacrament. 

It is evident to all that there is a change of phraseology at 
the second member of the fifty-first verse. Up to that point 
Jesus had been speaking of something which he actually was at 
that time; of something which the Father had alréady given to 
the world. But at the aforesaid point Jesus changes the 
manner of his discourse, and speaks of something future, 
something that he wl give. Certainly by this expression 
Christ speaks of assuming some relation to the world which he 
had not yet assumed. \Now this marked difference in 
phraseology would be inexplicable if Jesus continues to speak 
of himself only as the bread of life which the soul receives by 
the act of faith, Again, it is incongruous to believe that Jesus, 
if he were proposing himself only as an object of the act of 
faith, should specify his flesh and his blood as such object. 
When, in the preceding verses, he proposes himself in a purely 
spiritual sense as the object of faith, he does not say: ‘My 
flesh is the Bread of life”, but: ‘I am the Bread of life.” 
Wherefore, since he does not speak of himself as the object of 
the act of man, but only of his flesh, it seems reasonable that he 
speaks of that peculiar act by which his glorified flesh is eaten 
sacramentally in the Eucharist. Of course, Christ entire is in 
the Eucharist; but by the words of consecration only his flesh 
is placed there; his blood, and soul are there in virtue of that 
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natural connection and concomitance by which these parts of 
Christ, who has arisen and who dieth no more, are united: his 
Divinity is there in virtue of its hypostatic union with Christ’s 
body and soul. ‘The Eucharistic bread therefore mystically 
signifies only the body of Christ; and the Eucharistic wine 
mystically signifies only his blood. Jt is evident that Christ 
spoke of them in this sense, and thus considered they are the 
object of the acts of eating and drinking. 

Moreover Christ speaks of gzvzng a bread. Certainly 
Christ here speaks of doing some future thing. {It could not 
be the constituting of himself as the object of the world’s faith, 
for that was not a future thing: he was that. 

We must admit that there is another way of copies 
these words without seeing in them the promise of the 
Eucharist. Cajetan asserts that the Lord thereby declares that 
he will give his body to suffer on the cross for the redemption 
of the world. Jansenius of Ghent also gives it as his opinion 
that the Lord means that men must believe in his flesh which 
was given unto death on the cross for us, and that by such faith 
we eat his flesh. Neither of the doctors deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, but they deny that it is promulgated in the 
present text. Now we grant that the Lord had in mind the 
sacrifice of the cross in enunciating the proposition which is 
under our present consideration. The Eucharist is an 
everlasting memorial of the sufferings and death of Jesus. 

Perhaps a better way of presenting this conception of the 
words of Christ would be as follows. Christ, as he was 
speaking to them, was the object of men’s faith. But he would 
place before men another object of faith; for he would place 
before them Christ crucified. After Christ was crucified, he 
assumed, in a measure, a new character;(and it is especially in 
this character that he exists as the object of a faith which saves 
the world) Such an opinion makes the “life of the world” of 
the text of St. John not the effect of the partaking of the 
Eucharist, but of the crucifixion of Jesus. 

Now we believe that “the life of the world” of the text of 
John is spoken of by Jesus as the effect of the vicarious 
atonement. We grant that Jesus there speaks of giving his 
body to be crucified; but we also believe that he also conveys 
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the promise of the Eucharist in the same statement; for he says 
in substance: “The bread which I will give, the Eucharistic 
bread, is truly the same flesh of mine that shall be offered on 
the cross for the life of the world.” 

Understood in any other sense, the words of Jesus become 
harsh and unintelligible. He promises to give a bread;(and 
they tell us that he only means that he will give us an object 
of faith. Weask: What is the new object of faith more than 
that which Jesus was at the time of his speaking? They 
answer: The conception of Jesus as crucified. We ask: 
When then did Jesus.fulfill his promise of giving this bread? 
- ‘They answer: When he died on the cross. Here we interpose 
a positive denial. In all the subsequent history of Jesus; in 
his many references to his sufferings, he never affirms that by 
his death he shall fulfill his promise of giving that bread. But 
he does clearly fulfill such promise, when, at the Last Supper, 
he takes the natural bread in his hands, and blesses it, and 
breaks it, and gives it to his Apostles, saying: ‘Take and eat 
ye of this: this is my body.” How harmoniously the 
fulfillment fits the promise. Wherefore we say that the bread 
given to the Apostles at the Last Supper was the same as 
that promised in the sixth chapter of John. When in the 
course of our Commentary we reach the words of the institution 
of the Eucharist, we shall develop more fully the proof of the 
‘Real Presence. 

(‘The Jews understood the words of Jesus in the second half 
of the fifty-first verse literally. In this they rightly understood 
them.) But they understood them too literally, too grossly; they 
understood the Lord to speak of the eating of flesh, as the flesh 
of beasts is eaten. It was an everlasting tenet of the Mosaic 
Law that every Jew should abstain from blood; and yet this 
man spoke of their drinking his blood. How could it be? and 
they fell to arguing among themselves. 

A man who had fed over five thousand people with five 
loaves and two fishes; a man who had by a word stilled the 
tempest on the sea; a man who had healed all manner of 
disease, and raised the dead, merited faith in his words, even 
when men could not understand them. The words of Jesus 
were deep and mysterious: the plain duty of those who heard 
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‘them was humbly to acknowledge that the sense of the words 
was incomprehensible, and to ask for light to know as much as 
it is necessary to know.) But instead of thus approaching Jesus, 
they endeavor to apprehend the works of faith by the mere 
power of human reason.) They failed, and every man who 
endeavors to do that same thing shall fail. You can not light 
up the universe with a candle, neither can you comprehend 
God’s works with the weak light of human reason. \The spirit 
in which the Jews entered into discussion of Jesus’ words 
deprived them of the necessary divine help for the understanding 
of his discourse. | 

On a former occasion Jesus had expounded to Nicodemus 
the doctrine of baptism as a second birth. The Jew had 
understood birth as a coming forth from the womb, and had 
also expressed his inability to comprehend Jesus’ words: ‘How 
can a man be born when he is old? can he enter a second ‘time 
into his mother’s womb and be born?” And Jesus straightway 
taught him that he spoke of a spiritual birth. (But the spirit 
that actuated Nicodemus was different from that of the assembly 
at Capharnaum, who listened to the discourse on the bread of 
life.) Nicodemus needed an introduction into the unknown 
world of spirit, but his heart was docile. But the hearts of 
those in the synagogue at Capharnaum were gross, cartial, and 
disobedient; and Jesus left them in their blindness. And to 
show them that the truth at which they staggered could not be 
modified, he repeats his proposition with still greater emphasis, 
and makes it the absolute condition of eternal life. 

In his Lectures on The Holy Eucharist, Cardinal Wiseman 
institutes an argument upon the words of Jesus, and the 
argument proceeds in this manner. The expression, “to eat 
the flesh of Christ” must be taken either figuratively or 
literally. If it is taken figuratively it must have been used in 
the “fixed, proverbial, unvarying metaphorical signification ”’ 
which the phrase had among the people addressed. Now it is 
discovered from an examination of the phraseology of the Bible, 
and from a study of the language which Jesus spoke, that the 
expression when used metaphorically means to do a person 
some serious injury, principally by calumny or false accusation. 
In Psalm XXVII. 2 (Vulg. XXVI.), we read: “When 
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evil-doers came upon me to eat my flesh.” In Job, XIX. 22, 
we read: ‘‘Why do ye persecute me as God, and are not 
satisfied with my flesh?” Again in Job, XXXI. 31: “ Verily 
the men of my tent said: Who will give us of his flesh? we 
are not satisfied.” 

Some obscurity invests this latter text, and our translation 
of it is not the one usually given; but we are persuaded from 
the general plan of Job’s argument that it is in substance 
correct, although we have freely rendered the harsh Hebrew 
idiom to make it intelligible. A remarkable specimen of the 
wrong application of Scripture is the use of this passage from 
- the Book of Job in the Office of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Roman Breviary, in the first response of the second nocturn. 

The Prophet Micah speaks of the rulers of Israel as those 
“who also eat the flesh of my people.” In Ecclesiastes, IV. 5, 
the effect of the vice of envy is described as follows: ‘The 
fool foldeth his arms together, and eateth his own flesh.” 

The conclusion which Cardinal Wiseman draws from his 
argument is thus expressed in his own words: 

“The conclusion, from all that I have said, is obvious. 
Whether we consult the phraseology of Scripture, the spirit and 
ideas of the Semitic nations, or the current use of the language 
employed by our Savior, the expression to eat the flesh of a 
person, had an established metaphorical meaning. The phrase, 
therefore, could not be used metaphorically, in any other sense; 
so that if the hearers found themselves compelled to fly from its 
literal meaning, and take refuge in a figurative interpretation ; 
so long as they had to interpret words and phrases by the only 
meanings which they had ever heard given to them, they could 
only recur to this. Nor is it consistent with the first elements 
of civilized society, of good intentions, nay, of common sense, 
for any speaker to use forms of language, having established and 
conventional significations, in a sense never before heard, noways 
intelligible from the nature of the phrases, and unattainable 
by any conjecture which might be expected from the habits, 
feelings, or ideas of those to whom they are addressed. 

“While, therefore, upon a minute analysis of the 
expressions used in the former part of the discourse, we 
discovered that every phrase, as in common use among the 
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Jews, was adapted to convey the doctrine there taught, and so 
our Savior explained himself, we have no less discovered that 
the phrases used in the second portion never could have the 
same meaning, consequently that a transition must have taken 
place to another subject. Furthermore, we have seen that the 
phrases used in the latter portion weresuch as left the hearers, 
and consequently us, no choice between the literal sense,and an 
established metaphorical one of calwmniating our Savior.) This 
must instantly be rejected, nor has any one ever so much as 
thought of it; and we must therefore conclude that our Lord, 
after the forty-eighth verse, teaches the necessity of really 
eating his body and drinking his blood.”—Wiseman 1. c. 

Now having in mind to defend the same truth which 
Wiseman defends, we must confess that we do not find the 
great Cardinal’s argument conclusive. He constructs a 
dilemma with two horns: ‘The Lord’s discourse must be literal 
or metaphorical. It can not be metaphorical; therefore it must 
be literal. The proofs that we have already adduced do in fact 
prove that the ordinary metaphorical signification of the phrase 
under consideration was to do evil to a person, especially by 
calumny. But suppose we retort the argument in this manner: 
In all the languages of men the phrase to eat the flesh of a 
creature in the literal sense means to eat it as the flesh of 
slaughtered animals is eaten for food. There is no precedent in 
human speech for the sense in which Christ used the term. 
He was speaking of a new mode of being which, as the Council 
of Trent says, we can scarcely express in human speech. Not 
one of Christ’s hearers at the time that he spoke, could have 
had any conception of that mysterious new mode of being. 
The words of Christ can not be taken in the ordinary literal 
sense; this was the error of the Jews,.and they shuddered at 
the thought of eating human flesh. The words of Christ must 
be taken in an extraordinary literal sense, to fit the new mode 
of being which the power of God was to create. Now this 
extraordinary literal sense is farther removed from the ordinary 
literal sense than an extraordinary metaphorical sense would 
have been from the ordinary metaphorical sense. For in every 
case, we must admit an extraordinary sense; and the preceding 
discourse of Jesus would help us somewhat to understand an 
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extraordinary figurative sense; for after all, the transition from 
receiving Jesus as the Bread of life by the act of faith to eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood is not so very violent, when we 
consider it as a climax of the whole discourse. Wherefore the 
arguinentation of Wiseman only serves to prove that Jesus 
could not have used the aforesaid phrase in an ordinary 
metaphorical sense, and therefore it really helps in nowise the 
Catholic exposition; for as we have seen, it would be far easier 
to explain the words in an extraordinary figurative sense than 
in the extraordinary literal sense to which we must appeal. 
We believe that Catholic doctrine is not benefitted by straining 
texts of Scripture to draw from them more than they contain. 
The clearer words of institution and the authority of the 
Church move us to see in the sixth chapter of St. John the 
promise of the Eucharist. When we know from these clearer 
sources the doctrine of the Eucharist, it is easy for us to choose, 
of the several significations which Jesus’ present words might 
have had, the particular sense which they did have. But in 
our judgment it is not true that this is the only sense which 
such words could have had. 

Hence we do not say that the sixth chapter of St. John is 
the great classic text to prove the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist ;\it is a text which by the analogy of faith we explain 
to contain the promise of the Eucharist, which Jesus afterwards 
in clearer terms instituted.) 

A question of some importance arises out of the fifty-third 
verse, wherein Jesus makes the eating of his flesh and the 
drinking of his blood the absolute condition of life. On the 
authority of this verse the Greeks give the Eucharist to infants 
immediately after their baptism. But Catholic doctrine admits 
to salvation baptized infants, and children who have not 
received Holy Communion, and it also admits to salvation 
catechumens who die before they are admitted to the 
participation of the Lord’s Supper. 

Much has been written to reconcile the seeming discrepancy 
between the Lord’s words and the belief and practice of the 
Church. Cajetan’s explanation is especially lame. He says: 
“To eat sacramentally supposes the ability to eat naturally ; 
therefore infants have not the obligation of eating sacramentally, 
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since they can not eat naturally.” But even if we grant this, 
it does not solve the difficulty. The child of five, six, or seven 
years, eats naturally; and yet we do not admit it to Holy 
Communion; and if it dies in its baptismal innocence, we 
know that it is saved. And a /fortiord this will apply to the 
catechumen. . 

We find a certain parallelism between this universal 
proposition concerning the Eucharist, and that other universal 
proposition recorded in John III. 5: “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you: Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Both passages 
refer to necessary sacraments; and both make the reception of 
their respective sacraments the absolute condition of eternal 
life. Yet we have seen that the new birth by the Holy Ghost 
is wider in its application than the actual baptism by water. 
The new birth is absolutely universal; the baptism by water is 
only universal in the ordinary economy. Now we apply the 
same method of reasoning to the universal proposition: 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye shall not have life in yourselves.” Christ has not 
absolutely bound his power to the sacraments in such way that 
he can not act independently of them in cases of necessity. 
Jesus Christ as the source of all spiritual life, as sole mediator 
between God and man, is more comprehensive in act than 
Jesus Christ as the Eucharist. Without Jesus Christ in his 
absolutely universal character, no man can be saved, be he 
infant, catechumen, savage, or antediluvian. Now the 
Eucharist is a special ineffable mode of being, instituted by 
Christ for the purpose of transmitting to men the life which 
comes from Christ. It is necessary to receive the Eucharist, as 
theologians say, not mecessitate medi sed necessitate preceptt 
divint. ‘That is to say, the necessity of receiving the Eucharist 
does not arise from the nature of the sacrament itself; but such 
necessity arises from the precept of God; and this obligation 
binds man to receive the Holy Eucharist often in life, and at the 
hour of death. That the necessity of receiving the Sacrament 
does not arise from the Sacrament itself, is clear; for grace can 
come from Christ through other sources; in fact, it is necessary 
to be in the state of grace to receive worthily the Eucharist. 
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In the light of this doctrine we can explain the sense of 
the fifty-third verse of John. ‘The verse establishes the absolute 
necessity, zecessttate medit, of being united to him who is the 
res et virtus of the Eucharist, in order to obtain eternal life. 
It also establishes an obligation arising from the very precept 
of Christ to actually receive Christ in the Eucharistic form, 
if one is morally able. Hence, in this sense the words 
convey a precept binding all those who have come to the use 
of reason, and who are able to receive the Eucharist. Jesus 
Christ operates through the Eucharist, and outside of the 
Eucharist. The Eucharist is a channel of grace, and a 
- mecessary channel of grace in the ordinary economy. Christ’s 
causality is wider in its range than the causality of the 
sacraments; but he will not employ this extraordinary mode of 
operating on those who reject the Eucharist or neglect it. Ifa 
Catholic were cast away on a desert island, he could be saved 
without the Eucharist, but not without him who is the 
Eucharist. The words of Christ therefore are equivalent to the 
saying: ‘Except ye have faith in me, even to the acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Eucharist, and even to the receiving of 
my body and of my blood, as I shall exist in that sacramental 
mode of being, ye shall not have life in yourselves.” No man 
can formally reject the doctrine of the Eucharist, or culpably 
neglect to receive it, and have eternal life. 

In the fifty-fourth verse the effect of the Eucharist is made 
identical with the effect of faith in Christ; for the Eucharist 
is Christ, and the worthy reception of it is the greatest act of 
faith in Christ. 

On the authority of the Greek codices, we render the 
fifty-fifth verse: ‘For my flesh is true meat and my blood is 
true drink.” By this, Jesus declares that the Eucharist is not 
a mere type or symbol, but a real supernatural food which 
operates in its own high order of being an effect like to that 
which food and drink do for the body. The good effects of the 
Eucharist are not wrought by the subjective acts of the 
communicant, although these are necessary. ‘The Eucharist by 
_ its own intrinsic power feeds and nourishes the better part of 
the man in whom these good dispositions are found. 
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It is a remarkable fact that after the Jews had expressed 
their inability to comprehend how Jesus was to give them his 
flesh to eat,/Jesus repeats the same truth many times with all 
the emphasis of which human speech seems capable. | Nay 
more, instead of the milder verb dayeiv, which he had thus far 
employed, Jesus employs the term tpwyev from the verb tpwya, 
which properly means to gnaw, to chew; to eat raw vegetables, 
fruit, etc.; opposed to eating dressed food. It is certain that by 
this phraseology Jesus gives proof that he will not pare down and 
milden his declaration to take away the cause of stumbling 
from the Jews. But on the contrary, even in the face of their 
disputing and unbelief, he intensifies the emphasis of the 
declaration which had puzzled all his hearers. Certainly the 
opponents of the Eucharist must admit that, had Jesus wished 
to promulgate the doctrine of transubstantiation, he could not 
had done so in clearer, stronger terms than those here employed. 

From the fact that Christ said nothing to reconcile the 
Jews to the sense of his words Cardinal Wiseman proceeds to 
draw what he calls the most important proof of the Real 
Presence. We insert the long argument in his own words: 

I say, then, that whenever our Lord’s hearers found 
difficulties, or raised objections to his words, from taking them 
in their literal sense, while he intended them to be taken 
figuratively, his constant practice was to explain them instantly, 
in a figurative manner, even though no great error could result 
from their being misunderstood. The first example which I 
shall give, is a well-known conversation between our Savior and 
Nicodemus. ‘Jesus answered and said to him: Amen, amen, 
I say to thee, unless a man be dorm again, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God.” This expression was one in ordinary use, 
among the Jewish doctors, to express proselytism. Nicodemus, 
whether from wilfulness or error, took the words in their literal 
import, and made an objection precisely similar in form to that 
of the Jews: ‘‘How caz a man be born when heisold?” Our 
Savior instantly explains the words in their figurative meaning 
to him, by repeating them with such a modification as could leave 
no farther doubt of the sense in which he spoke them: “ Amen, 
amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
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Matt. XVI. 6. Jesus said to his disciples: ‘Take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees.” They 
took his words literally: “But they thought within themselves, 
saying: Because we have taken no bread.”” But Jesus lost no 
time in correcting the mistake, (v. 11): “Why do you not 
understand that it is not concerning bread I said to you, 
Beware,” etc. ‘Then they understood that he said not that 
they should beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees.” This remarkable example of 
our Savior’s care not to be misunderstood becomes much more 
interesting when we view it in reference to another passage in 
St. Luke, (Chap. XII. 1.) There we have a discourse of our 
Lord, which all the harmonists agree in placing long after that 
of St. Matthew. Our Divine Master wished to employ before 
the crowds the same figure as we have just heard; but he had 
perceived that it was not easily understood, and he therefore 
adds the explanation: ‘Beware ye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” 

Jo. XV. 32. Jesus said to his disciples: ‘I have food to 
eat which you know not.” They erroneously took his words 
literally; and he lost no time in explaining them figuratively. 
“The disciples, therefore, said to one another: Hath any man 
brought him any thing to eat? Jesus saith to them: My food 
is to do the will of him that sent me.” 

Jo. XI. 11 is a similar instance, and important, because our 
Savior is not even engaged upon doctrinal matters. He said to 
the apostles: ‘Lazarus, our friend, sleepeth.” Mistaking his 
meaning, by understanding him literally, they reply: ‘Lord, if 
he sleepeth, he will do well. But Jesus spoke of his death, and 
they thought that he spoke of the repose of sleep. Then, 
therefore, Jesus satd to them plainly: Lazarus is dead.” 

Matt. XIX. 24. The disciples understood literally his 
words, “‘that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven”, 
so as to conclude that salvation was absolutely incompatible 
with wealth. Jesus loses no time in removing their error by 
telling them that, “with men this is impossible, but with God 
all things are possible.” 
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Jo. VIII. 21. Jesus said: ‘Whither I go, you cannot 
come.” ‘he Jews took his words in a gross material sense, and 
asked: ‘Will he kill himself, that he saith: Whither I go, 
you cannot come?” Jesus, with the greatest meekness, 
removes this absurd interpretation of his words: ‘You are 
from beneath, I am from above; you are of this world, I am 
not of this world.” ; 

Ibid. v. 32. He tells the Jews, that the truth should make 
them free. ‘They take his words literally, and raise an objection 
accordingly: ‘‘We are the seed of Abraham, and we have 
never been slaves to any man; how sayest thou: You shall be 
free?”? He once more interrupts his discourse to contradict 
this erroneous interpretation, by replying, that he spoke of a 
spiritual slavery: ‘Amen, amen, I say unto you, that 
whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin—if therefore 
the Son shall make you free (of sin), ye shall be free indeed.” 

Ibid. v. 40. Jesus observes, that if the Jews were children 
of Abraham, they would do the works of Abraham; but that, 
instead of this, they acted in a totally opposite manner, and 
thereby did the deeds of their father. They understand him to 
say literally, that they were not the legitimate descendants of 
their patriarch, and replied accordingly: ‘We are not born of 
fornication.” Jesus, without hesitation, explains his meaning 
of their spiritual descent, however harsh it might appear 
(v.44.): ‘‘You are of your father, the devil, and the desires of 
your father you will do.” 

Jo. VI. 33. In fine, in the very discourse which forms the 
subject of all our inquiries, we have another, and a striking 
instance of our Savior’s constant practice. Jesus having said 
that “the bread of God is that which cometh down from 
Heaven, and giveth life to the world”; his hearers take his 
words literally, contrary to his intentions, and say to him: 
“Lord, give us always this bread.” True to his rule of action, 
Jesus explains himself spiritually: ‘I am the bread of life; he 
that cometh to me shall not hunger; and he that believeth in 
me shall not thirst.” | 

From these examples, three whereof, like that under 
discussion, refer to images drawn from food, we may, I think, 
deduce a very certain corollary or canon; that whenever our 
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Savior’s expressions were erroneously taken in their literal 
sense, and he meant them to be figurative, it was his constant 
practice instantly to explain himself, and let his audience 
understand that his words were to be taken figuratively. ‘The 
eighth chapter of St. John, from which I have quoted three 
examples, is a striking proof, that even when malice and 
perverseness were the sources of misinterpretation, he was not 
to be wearied out by its repeated recurrence, but undeviatingly 
adhered to this mild, prudent, and conciliating rule of ever 
correcting the misapprehensions of his audience. 

Let us now examine our Savior’s practice in the opposite 
case. Secondly, therefore, I say, that when his words were 
rightly understood in their literal sense, and by that correct 
interpretation gave rise to murmurs or objections, it was his 
custom to stand to his words, and repeat again the very 
sentiment which had given the offence. The following 
instances well demonstrate this rule. 

Matt. IX. 2. Jesus ‘“‘said to the man sick of the palsy: 
Son, be of good heart, thy sins are forgiven thee.” The hearers 
took these words in their literal meaning, and were right in 
doing so; still they expressed their displeasure with them, 
saying: ‘This man blasphemeth.” Our Lord does not abate 
the least in the expression, which, being rightly understood, 
had caused the objections, but in his answer repeats it again 
and again. ‘‘Which is easier to say: Thy sins are forgiven 
thee, or to say: Rise up and walk. But that you may know 
that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” etc. 

Jo. VIII. 56. Our Redeemer said tothe Jews: “Abraham 
your father rejoiced that he might see my day: he saw it, and 
was glad.” His auditors correctly took his words in their literal 
import, as equivalent to an assertion that he was coeval with 
Abraham ; and they murmured accordingly. ‘The Jews then 
said to him: ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?” Our Savior, though he foresaw that personal 
violence would be the consequence of his conduct, did not seek 
to modify his words, but exactly repeated with his usual 
intrepidity the very sentiment which had caused so much 
offence. ‘‘Jesus said to them: Amen, amen, I say unto you, 
before Abraham was made, I am.” ‘Thus does the eighth 
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chapter of St. John afford us marked exemplification of our 
blessed Redeemer’s manner of acting in both cases, when 
rightly and when erroneously understood to speak in the 
literal sense. 

Jo. VI. 42. Once more, the very chapter, under discussion 
affords us a striking example of this rule. Our Savior having 
said that he had come down from Heaven, is correctly 
understood, yet murmured against. ‘And they said: Is not this 
Jesus, whose father and mother we know? How then saith he: 
I came down from Heaven?” He acts in his usual manner. 
As they had understood him rightly, he cares not for the 
objection; but having premised the reasons why they did not 
believe in him, goes on, in the second part of his discourse, to 
repeat again and again the very phrase which had caused 
complaint, by saying that he came down from Heaven. (Vv. 50, 
51, 59.) 

The two rules, then, are sufficiently clear; when his 
hearers, misunderstanding his words, raise objections, Jesus 
explains them; when uwxdersianding them right, they find 
fault, he repeats them. In order, therefore, to discover whether 
the Jews understood our Savior wrong or right in our case, we 
have only to look at his answer to their objection, and see 
whether he explains his previous words, as in the eleven 
instances I first brought, or repeats the obnoxious expressions, 
as in the three last cases which I quoted. ‘The answer to this 
question is sufficiently clear. In his answer, our Savior repeats 
the same words five ¢zmes, and in phrases which add energy to 
his previous expressions.’’—Wiseman op. cit. pp. ILI—II9. 

Now without intending to weaken the force of Wiseman’s 
reasoning, we must confess that this present argument does not 
seem to us entirely convincing. We admit that Jesus’ emphatic 
repetition of his declaration in the face of the mutterings and 
contradictions of the Jews is a proof, but it seems to us that 
the Cardinal’s argument is not convincing, in which he strives 
to prove that the Jews must have understood Jesus rightly from 
the fact that Jesus does not explain his words. Now we hold 
with him that the Jews understood Jesus’ words literally, but 
we deny that they understood them aright. The Jews 
understood Jesus to speak of the eating of flesh and the 
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drinking of blood as men might be conceived to eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of slaughtered animals. This was the only 
literal sense that they could have known at that time. ‘The 
Eucharist was a mode of being of Jesus Christ which could not 
possibly have come into their minds; and though it is a literal 
sense of Jesus words, it is a literal sense that they could not 
have known then, and that we would never have known, had 
Jesus not made the truth clearer by his subsequent words of 
institution and by the infallible teaching of the Church. The 
new ineffable mode of being necessitates the use of language in 
a sense that has no precedent in human language. No man 
has a right to demand of Jesus a present understanding of all 
mysteries. [he Jews should have believed, and waited for the 
revelation, which would come in God’s time. Inasmuch as 
they were not docile, but on the contrary rebellious and 
unbelieving, Jesus gives them no explanation of his mysterious 
words. 

Again, it is recorded in John, II. 18—22, that when the 
Jews asked Jesus by what authority he drove the tradesmen 
from the Temple, Jesus answered: ‘Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up.””. Now Jesus spoke there of the 
temple of his body, and the Jews understood him to speak of 
the material temple at Jerusalem. The Jews retained this 
erroneous understanding of Jesus’ words even to the end, and 
based upon this statement one of the grave charges at his final 
trial. And Jesus allows them to persist in their error, because 
they merited not to know the truth, and because the full truth 
could not at that time be presented to the world. 

Cardinal Wiseman attempts to answer this objection, but 
we are forced to admit that his answers are in our judgment 
unavailing. 

We believe therefore that we can not strengthen the 
doctrine of the Real Presence by an argument drawn from the 
sole fact that Jesus did not explain his words to the Jews. 

In the fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh verses, the process is 
beautifully described by which the Eucharist gives life to man. 
There is an everlasting union between the Eternal Father and 
the Son, because the Son is equal to the Father and identical 
in nature with him. ‘Therefore the life of the Father is the 
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life of the Son. Now by that act of union which consists in 
the worthy reception of the Eucharist, we are so closely united 
to Jesus Christ that his life becomes our life, and he lives in us, 
and we live by his life. ‘The branch lives because it is united 
to the trunk, and receives the vital sap from the trunk. It has. 
not an independent source of life in itself. If it is severed from 
the trunk it will die. So it is with man. He has not an 
independent source of the supernatural in himself, but draws his. 
life from Christ. Sever man from the source of life in Christ, 
and he will die. 

The following teaching which we excerpt from Wiseman, 
l. c., is applicable here: ‘‘ Whenever in any law, or promise in 
Scripture, or elsewhere, rewards or consequences are mentioned, 
the simple term, expressive of the act to be done, always 
essentially signifies that act as duly done. When faith is 
mentioned as having rewards attached to it, a real, a sincere 
faith, a faith working by charity, is always implied, for ‘the 
devils also believe and tremble.’ When it is said that all who 
believe and are baptized shall be saved, much, surely, is 
understood relative to the proper dispositions. When efficacy 
is attributed to the sacrifices of the Old Law, we have no 
difficulty in understanding that this depended upon the interior 
feelings of repentance, gratitude, or humility, which accompanied 
them. The law, in short, always supposes the act well performed, 
and so it is, of course, with the law of the Eucharist.” 

In all the universe there is nothing more precious than 
life. And nothing is worthy to be called life except the eternal 
life. Aud yet man devotes the high powers of his nature to the 
mean little issues of time, and neglects this great possession. 
He thinks much and labors much to insure to himself other 
things, but for the life that endureth forever he thinks and 
labors but little or not at all. 

The fifty-eighth verse is identical in sense with the fiftieth 
verse, because the Eucharist in nature and effect is identical 
with Jesus Christ. 

This is the wondrous discourse which Jesus delivered in 
the synagogue of Capharnaum after the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes. The fulness of its sense could not be 
understood by the people at that time. But Jesus has merited 
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that men should receive his words, even though they can not 
fully understand them. ( They ought to have kept them in 
their hearts, and to have waited for the clearer revelation that — 
came afterward. There were many words of Jesus and many 
events in his life which Mary did not understand at first; but 
she kept all these things in her heart, and waited for the 
jevelation, and in due time it came. And so should we act. 
\““For we know in part. and we prophesy in part: but when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall be 
done away ..... now I know, in part; but then shall I know 
even as I have been known.”+~I. Cor. XIII. 9, 12. 
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60. Many therefore of his 60. 


disciples, when they heard 
this, said: ‘This isa hard say- 
ing; who can hear it? 


61. But Jesus knowing in 
himself that his disciples mur- 
mured at this, said unto them: 
Doth this cause you to 
stumble? 


62. What thenif ye should 
behold the Son of man ascend- 
ing where he was before? 
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quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit, and 
are life. 


64. But there are some of 
you that believe not. For 
Jesus knew from the beginning 
who they were that believed 
not, and who it was that 
should betray him. 
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65. And hesaid: For this 
cause have I said unto you, 
that no man can come unto 
me, except it be given unto 
him of the Father. 


66. Upon this many of his 
disciples went back, and walked 
no more with him. 


therefore 
Would ye 


67. Jesus said 
unto the twelve: 
also go away? 


68. Simon Peter answered 
him: Lord, to whom shall we 
go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life. 


69. And we have believed 
and know that thou art the 
Holy One of God. 


70. Jesus answered them: 
Did not I choose you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil? 


71. Now hespake of Judas 
the son of Simon Iscariot, for 
he it was that should betray 
him, being one of the twelve. 
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The narration of St. John now turns from a consideration 
of the effect which the discourse of Jesus had on the whole 
assembly to a description of its effect on his disciples and 
Apostles. It is probable, that at this point of the event, Jesus 
and his Apostles and disciples had withdrawn from the general 
gathering in the Synagogue) Many of the disciples now 
express their judgment that the words were hard and incredible. 
They contemplated the eating of flesh as the flesh is sliced off 
from the carcasses of animals, cooked, and eaten. Such a 
horrible concept was certainly revolting and incredible. They 
spoke not their thoughts to Jesus, neither in his hearing; but 
Jesus the xapdioyreortns reads their thoughts, and he declares to 
them: ‘Doth this cause you to stumble? What then if ye 
should behold the Son of man ascending where he was before?” 
The words of Jesus are enunciated in the form of an aposiopesis ; 
and to complete the thought, words must be supplied from the 
context. Jesus had asked his disciples to accept the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in the Eucharist. (They had found such a 
truth hard to believe, and they began to lose faith in the 
Master whom they had followed, and whose wonderful works 
they had seen. | Jesus knows in himself the state of their minds, 
and he asks them what will be the condition of their minds, 
when they shall see him ascending into Heaven whence he 
came. 

In the concept of Christ his Resurrection from the dead, 
and his Ascension into Heaven were greater truths than his 
Real Presence in the Eucharist. The plan of his argument is 
simply this: If the lesser truth causes you to stumble, what 
will ye do in the face of the greater truth? 

It is true that all these disciples did not witness the 
Ascension of Christ; but yet his argument was relevant; for 
the Apostles were among the ones addressed, and they saw the 
Ascension of Jesus. Moreover, the Ascension was a visible 
fact, witnessed by all the Apostles; and a visible fact thus 
attested could be said to have been witnessed by the whole world. 

By the mention of his Ascension Jesus begins to insinuate 
into the minds of his Apostles and disciples that it is not of the 
eating of flesh and the drinking of blood as they conceived it, 
that he has been speaking, but of his body and blood in that 
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glorified state in which the humanity of Jesus united to his 
Divinity ascended into Heaven. The difficulty of Calvin 
centered in this point that the glorified body of Jesus, being in 
Heaven, could not, at the same time, be in the Eucharist in the 
numberless places where the Eucharist exists on earth. ‘The 
Council of Trent answers, that though it‘ean hardly be expressed 
by words, yet the human mind illumined by faith can conceive 
it as possible to God.) And the Council asserts that such has 
ever been and ever will be the faith of the Catholic Church. 

Jesus continues; ‘It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken unto you 
are spirit, and are life. The Protestants endeavor to prove by 
this passage in the discourse of Jesus that the whole discourse 
must be explained solely of the act of faith by which Jesus 
becomes the bread of life. Now if the discourse stood alone by 
itself, and we had no authentic interpretation, and no analogy 
of faith to guide us, we would readily grant that the words 
might be thus understood, but this is far from saying that they 
must be so understood. We come to the Scriptures not to seek 
from them a doctrine which we do not possess. We have our 
doctrines and our faith, and we would have them if we never 
saw the Scriptures. _ Hence, we come to the Scriptures to open 
up their sense aided by the light of the saving truths which 
we hold by faith.) The truth of the existence of the Eucharist 
does not stand or fall as we shall interpret these words of 
Scripture, or any words of Scripture. Our faith is not bound 
to any interpretation of these words; \our faith is bound to the 
living teaching authority of the Church., Now we say that 
since we know that the Eucharist has been instituted, and that 
it is the body and blood, soul and Divinity of the Lord Jesus, 
we can interpret the words under consideration according to 
the analogy of our faith. 

Though the disciples understand Jesus to speak in a literal 
sense; and though he did, speak in a literal sense, yet they 
understood him not aright. | He was to give them his body to 
eat and his blood to drink, but not in the gross sense that they 
contemplated. The mere manducation of flesh by flesh has no 
spiritual effect. If Jesus Christ gave to the Jews flesh from 
which the life, and the spirit, and the divinity had departed, it 
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would profit them nothing. This was the conception that they 
had of the eating of flesh. But Jesus spoke of giving his flesh, 
not in its present mortal condition, but his glorified flesh, his 
flesh united to his soul, his flesh to which his Divinity was 
inseparably united. 

- Now the flesh of Jesus in that sublime mode of being does 
not cease to be his real flesh. But its sublime mode of being 
takes it out of the range of sensible perception; and men whose 
souls are immersed in matter, men who are carnal-minded do 
not understand the nature of the Eucharist; ‘for the animal 
(yuyeeds) man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot know them, 
because they are spiritually judged.” I. Cor. Ira ae 
senses can perceive modes of being which are in their order; 
but when we rise to the high order of the Eucharist, the flesh 
and its senses profit us nothing. In saying that his words were 
spirit and life, Jesus means to say that they treat of a high 
theme, which can not be grasped by the body and its senses ; 
which can not be apprehended by the animal man. 

The body in its present state, as it forms the predominant 
element of the animal man, lives totally in the realm of death. 
It perceives things that pass away, \it feeds on corruptible 
matter, and it has received its own death-sentence., Christ says 
that his words treat not of the phenomena of that low state of 
being. But the spirit of man belongs to the realm of life, it 
can not die. ‘The future life that is promised to the body will 
come to it, because after passing through a wondrous change; it 
shall receive a participation of the life which is proper to that 
higher state of being. ‘Therefore Christ calls his words “spirit 
and life.”’) They speak of flesh and blood, but not in the sense 
in which St. Paul says that “flesh and blood can not inherit 
the kingdom of God.”+-I. Cor. XV. 50. They speak of flesh 
and blood in that high state in which they are no longer 
subject to death; in that high state in which they \not only 
have life, but give life. It is as though Jesus had said; 
“Construe my words not in a carnal sense, of the flesh and 
blood which are the food of death. Such sense of my words 
profiteth nothing. But understand my words by spiritual 
perception of a sublime, ineffable mode of being which I shall 
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institute; and if ye thus understand my words, they are life 
to you; that is to say, they are the source and cause of 
everlasting life. 

When Peter confessed the Divinity of Jesus Christ, Matt. 
XVI. 17, the Lord answered: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jona; for flesh and blood hath riot revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father who is in Heaven.” ‘This is clearly to say that 
such a high truth as the Divinity of Jesus can not be perceived 
by the animal man. It must be an act of the spiritual nature 
of man illumined by the grace of God. So of the Eucharist. 
The Jews looked at the sublime words of Jesus from a low 
fleshly standpoint, and they interpreted them of flesh in 
that character in which it is mere clay, and a clog on the 
spirit; in which it is weak, while the spirit is ready; in which 
it shall not possess the kingdom of God; and thus considered 
the flesh profiteth nothing. 

But Jesus spoke of flesh in that higher sense in which the 
chosen witnesses saw it in the person of the risen Lord ascend 
into Heaven. To understand it in this high sense is the act of 
the spiritual nature of man, and God must give the power to 
believe. 

\The hearts of men were an open book to the Lord Jesus.) 
This fine proof of Jesus’ Divinity very forcibly impressed St. 
John, and he more than the other Evangelists lays stress upon 
this proof. By that power Jesus knew those of the assembly 
who believed, and those who did not. He analyzed the secret 
thoughts of the men, and told them not alone their thoughts 
but the cause existing in the “deep things of God.” He also 
knew the future treason of Judas, even though Judas at that 
time did not know his own treason. 

Here we come again in presence of that awful mystery, 
that God knows all things actual and possible, and this 
foreknowledge does not conflict with human liberty. We can 
not understand it; but aided by God’s grace we can believe it. 
The world of our belief is larger than that of our understanding ; 
for by faith we hold to an infinite order of things; whereas our 
understanding is finite and circumscribed like our own 
nature. 
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According to St. John, Jesus knew the unbelief of the 
disciples, and the treason of Judas from the beginning. As 
God he knew these things and all things from the beginning, 
that is to say, from all eternity. As man he knew the same 
from the moment that he assumed our nature in the womb. 

At this juncture many of the disciples who had thus far 
followed Jesus left him, and walked no longer with him. The 
cause of their turning back is evident: they would not accept 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

It is very evident that it is not the fact that Jesus had 
asked the disciples to believe in him that caused them to 
stumble. He had /oft declared himself to be the Son of God, 
and had declared that men must believe in him in order to be 
saved. It was then the peculiar conception of eating the flesh 
of Jesus that caused the disciples to turn back from Jesus. 
Now had Jesus meant simply that to eat his flesh and drink his 
blood was to believe in him, these men would have left Jesus 
through an error for which they were in nowise responsible. 
Jesus Christ would have proposed the central truth upon which 
the life of the world rests in such a strange unnatural form of 
expression that these men who had followed him thus far could 
not understand him, and consequently they left the following of 
him who is the life of the world. Is it compatible with the 
character of the merciful Lord that he should tantalize men by 
insisting on such a strange way of propounding a doctrine 
which these poor men could not understand? 

In dealing with the Pharisees in the synagogue, we believe 
that Jesus was under no obligation of explaining his words. 
‘They erred because their hearts were evil; but here the case is 
different. Jesus is dealing with his ici ples men who have 
followed him, and who have hung upon his words. They are 
not strong in faith, but it is the spirit of Jesus to help a weak 
faith. One sentence from Jesus at that juncture would have 
taken away the cause of stumbling, but Jesus gives it not. 
Moreover, Jesus had an infinite knowledge of all things; and 
he therefore knew that his Church would interpret his words 
of a real act of eating his flesh and drinking his blood. He 
knew that his faithful followers through all time would 
interpret his words of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, not 
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through any human motive or bias, but simply because they 
wish to obey his law, and love him. The persuasion of the 
Catholic Church is founded on Jesus’ words here, and on his 
clearer words at the Last Supper. It is not conceivable that 
, Jesus, foreseeing all this, should still have insisted on such form 
” of expression, had he meant only thereby to assert the necessity 
of faith in himself. It is true that men have an obligation to 
receive Jesus’ words, even when they can not understand them. 
He, being a teacher of the supernatural, must treat of mysteries 
which man can not comprehend. But, in such cases, the 
difficulty arises from the nature of the entities themselves; and 
of course, these can not be changed, simply because man can 
not understand them. \But the mysteries which surround our 
life are deep and dark enough without making them still harder 
by strange, unnatural forms of expression. | Now if we accept 
the theory that Jesus in his discourses on the bread of life only 
spoke of himself as the object of the soul’s faith, we must 
admit that he increased the difficulty of believing by needlessly 
involving the doctrine of a mystery in the most obscure forms 
of expression. (That Jesus Christ in his Incarnation was the 
Son of God, is a mystery which it requires the help of the 
Spirit to believe.) Would he who spoke as never man spake, 
have added to the intrinsic difficulty of this great truth by 
proposing it in forms of expression unnatural and revolting? 
_A proof for the Catholic interpretation results, first from the 
fact that Jesus used such a form of expression, and, secondly, 
from the fact that, even when many of his disciples are leaving 
him, he insists on the same form of expression, and in substance 
bids the Apostles either accept the truth or leave him. It is 
as though Jesus stood squarely upon that one proposition, and 
said to the whole world: “I will not change the tenor of these 
words: accept these words or die.” Now when we consider 
that these men staggered at these words, not because they 
proposed Jesus Christ as the object of the world’s faith, but 
because they proposed the doctrine of eating his flesh bya real act 
of eating, and of drinking his blood by a real act of drinking, 
we say that it is absurd to believe that Jesus would have so 
insisted on the use of a mere figure of speech, when he saw that 
such heavy consequences followed, and would forever follow. 
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It is evident from the answer of Peter that the Apostles 
were perplexed at the strange words of Jesus. / But they saw 
that Jesus would not modify them, even though all men left 
him.) It was a crucial test: men must accept these words or 
die; and Peter, in the name of all the Apostles, declares to Jesus 
that they cannot leave him; that he and he alone has the words 
of eternal life. To say that Jesus has the words of eternal life 
is equivalent to saying that he alone can teach men the way 
to eternal life. Peter does not allude to the doctrine of the 
bread of life. He could not understand it then. But he 
throws himself fully on faith in Jesus. It is a touching answer. 

And when the faith of the Apostles had stood this test, would 
“not the merciful Jesus have consoled even his chosen twelve by 
a word of explanation, if he had spoken figuratively ? It was 
his constant practice to explain all things that they could 
understand. ‘Thus he explained the parable of the sower and 
other parables. But when it was a question of mysteries which 
they could not understand until after events should have come 
to pass, he allowed them to keep the words in their hearts and 
wait. | Such is the case here. The doctrine of the Eucharist 
must be promulgated to the world. It could not be proposed 
more clearly or more opportunely. In the sixty-third verse, 
Jesus had explained the high mode of being of the Eucharist 
as much as could be done then. There was but one thing to 
be done. | Jesus could not take away the mystery; men must 
accept the mystery. Therefore he insists on this truth, even 
though it drove men from his following. 

It is evident that Peter is always accepted by the Apostles 
as their representative in dealing with the Lord. In this 
capacity, he expresses, in the name of all the apostolic body, 
that they will not leave Jesus. 

Certainly Peter could not certify the interior faith of the 
Apostles. He spoke what he believed and felt, and what he 
presumed the other Apostles believed also. 

Jesus’ answer is a sad one. Peter spoke as though all 
twelve were still loyal. But Jesus’ omniscience had penetrated 
the dark soul of Judas, and had discovered there the evil which 
would afterwards perpetrate the awful crime of selling Jesus 
unto death. And Jesus declares: ‘One of you is a devil.” 
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\He makes this declaration to show men that he was not 
deceived in choosing Judas: he chose him, knowing that he was 
an evil man. 

In calling Judas a devil, Jesus meant that he moved in the 
spirit of the devil. 

This declaration moved the other Apostles to have faith in 
their divine Master, when the treason of Judas fulfilled this 
prophecy. 

Judas is sometimes called Iscariot, and sometimes the son 
of Simon Iscariot, showing that both father and son bore the 
surname Iscariot. Concerning the probable sense of the term 
Iscariot, we have given our opinion when treating of the calling 
of the twelve. 

Now inasmuch as Jesus does nos say that one of the 
Apostles will be a devil, but that he actually is a devil, we 
must recognize that at that time Judas was bad. Nay more, 
Jesus’ peculiar expression: ‘Did I not choose you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil?”, clearly expresses that Jesus 
chose Judas with full knowledge of his evil soul. Hence we 
are led to inquire why Jesus should choose such a man for an 
Apostle. 

We are persuaded that the calling of Judas the traitor was 
ordained by Jesus to prove that the power of the apostolic office 
is not invalidated by the unworthiness of the individual. 
Jesus Christ knew that scandals would come, and he predicted 
them. Men had need to be taught that the presence of these 
scandals in the Church does not indicate that the gates of hell 
are prevailing against her. Hence, Jesus showed to the world 
in the selection of Judas that the divine element of the Church 
is not essentially dependent on the human element; he showed 
that there can be failures in the human element, but no failure 
in the divine element. The individual can fail; the office 
never fails. Some of those who have held the highest places 
in the Church have imitated the example of Judas. And yet, 
as notwithstanding the defection of Judas, the original Apostles 
accomplished their mission; so in spite of the failure of some of 
her ministers, the Church of God accomplishes the grand 
purpose for which she was founded. 
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1. Tdére rpocdpyovta: to "In- 
lal > A Fe yak lal 
gov amo ‘lepocoripov Dapicaior 


Kal ypappateis, Aéyovtes : 


2. Awa th of pabnrat cov 
mapaPRaivovow 
Tov mpecButépwv; ov yap vit- 


Tovrar Tas xeipas, Stay apTov 


\ , 
THY Tapadoow 


ea Oiwow. 


. O &€ arroxpibeis, eimev 
3 Pp ) 


avrois : 
Baipete tHhv éevToAnv Tov Oeod, 


Ava ti kal bpeis Trapa- 


dua THY Tapadsoow vpav; 


4. ‘O yap @eds elev: Tina 
TOV TaTépa, Kal THY pNTépa: Kal 
0 KaKoXoyav Tatépa 7) wnTépa, 


f Uj 
Oavdt@ TedX€evTATO, 


5. ‘Lpeis dé Aéyere: “Os av 
elrn TO TaTpl, ) TH wNTpL: A@por, 
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I. 
\ € a 
Tov of Dapicaior, Kal tTiwes TOY 


Kal cuvdyovrar impos av- 


ypapparéwv, €XOdvtes ard ‘Tepo- 
TOAvPOY, 


2. Kat iddvtes twas tov pa- 
Ontav aitod St. Kowais yepotv, 
toutéatw avirrro.s, éc0lovaw Tors 


aprous, 


3. Ot yap Dapicaio Kat 
, €.9. a 2X \ Le 
mavtes ot lovdaion, dav pn ruypn 
yj \ a ? 2 , 
viyovtat Tas xelpas, ov écOlov- 
ow, KpatodytTes Thy mapddocww 
ToY mpeo BuTépwv. 


rere > nae Le} 2\ \ 
4. Kat am’ ayopas, éav pn 
pavticwvtat, ovK éaOiovow, Kal 
GddXa modda é€otw & TwapédaPov 
tal \ / 
Kpateiv, Bamticpovs troTnpiov, 
AN a \ / 
kat EeoT@v, Kal yadkiov. 


5. Kat érepwtaow avror oi 
Papicaio Kal of ypampareis: 
Ava ri od Trepitratodow of pabn- 
Tai cov Kata THY Trapddoow TaY 
mpeo BuTépwv, ANA KoLWais YEepatw 
éaOiovow Tov apTov; 
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an Le) > N 
d dav e& éwod wpernOgs, ov my 
TLILHTEL TOV TATEpA avTOD. 

6. Kal nxupocate tov doyov 

n n , 

Tod @eod Sia Thy Tapddoow 
UpPOv. 

7. ‘Ymoxpitai, Kad@s émpo- 
gjtevoev rept tuav ‘Hoaias, 
Aeyov: 

8. ‘O Aads obros Tois yelre- 

f & M4 \ bh x, A 
oly pe Tia, 7 5é Kapdia avTav 
mToppw améxyer am’ €uod. 

f t \ / / 

9g. Madrny dé céBovrai pe, 

dudacxovtes SidacKkarias, évTad- 


pata avOpwrewr, 
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6: ‘O déeimev adtois: Karas 
érrpopyntevoev ‘Hoaias rept tuav 
n ig Lal ec / / 
TOV UToKpLT@V, WS YéeypaTrTal, 
Ste 6 ads obTOS Tols yetheoly ME 
oe ¢ \ / > an woe 
Tina, » S€ Kapdia avtayv Téppw 
améyer amr’ €mov. 


7. Marnv dé céBovtai pe, 
dudacKovres SidacKkarias, évTan- 
2 
pata avOpwrwv, 


8. “Adeévtes tHhv évtoAnv Tod 
@cov, Kpateite THY Tapadoow 
Tov avOpaTrav, 

9g. Kai éreyev abtois: Karas 


adereite rhv évToAny tod @eod, 
tva THY Tapadoow Luar THPHONTE. 


10. Movojs yap elev: 
Tiwa rev tatépa cov Kal tH 
bntépa cov, Kal Oo KaKkodoyav 
id / , 

matépa i) untépa, Oavatm Terev- 
TATO, 

"Kav 
” ” a \ a 
ein avOpwros TH Tatpl TH 
wntpt: KopBav (6 éoriv Sapov) 8 
éav €& éuod adpernOqs, 


II. ‘Tpeis 5é Adyere: 


12. Ovxéri adpiete adtov ovdév 
Toujoa, TE TaTph, ) TH wnTpl. 


13. “Axupodvtes tov Xdyov 

a a) ” / e A hz 
Tod Beod tH wapaddcan tuav 7 
TapedoKate, Kal mapopora ToL- 


avTa TOANG TOLEITE, 
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Io. 
»” Ly > lad 
oXAOV, El7TTEV avUTOIS: 


Kal rpooxanreodpevos Tov 
"Akov 
KOvETE 


Kal cuviete: 


JED ER 
, lal \ 
TOMA KOLVOt TOV dvOpwroVv, AAA 


Ov To épyopevoy eis 76 


\ fal 
TO €xTropevdmevoy ex TOU oTOMa- 
TOS, TOUTO KOLVOL TOY aYOpwrTroV, 


12. Tore mpocerOdvres of 
pabnral, Aéyovow avT@: Oidas 


x4 c a > 7 \ 
ott of Dapicaior, akovoavTes Tov 


Adyorv, écxavdaricOncar; 


13. ‘O &€ aroxpibeis, eirev: 
Ilaca duteia, iv ove épvtevoer 
id 7 c > y > 

6 Ilar7p wou o ovpamos, éxpila- 


OnoeTat. 


"Agete avtots: tupdoé 
Tugrds dé tuprov 
éav odnyn, aupetepos eis BdOuvvov 


14. 


> t 7 
Elowv odnyot. 


TEC OUVTAL, 

15. ’Azroxpifels 5€ o Ilérpos 
> a 3 U i¢ a \ 
avr@ elev: Dpdoov nyiv tH 

mapaRornp. 
16. ‘O 6€ eirev: 7Axkpiy 


\ € lal > + 4 2? 
Kal wpels acvvetol éate; 
> a isd lal AN; 
17. Ovd voeite, b11 wav 70 
Elo epYOMEvon Eis TO TTOMA, ELS THY 
/ al 5 > > lal 
Koldiav yope Kai eis abedpava 
ex Barrera; 
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14. Kal mpockareradpevos 


f \ lal 
madw tov dyNAov, édexyev avTots : 
> (4 / f \ 4 

Axkovoaté wou Tavtes, Kal ovvETE. 


15. Ovdev éotw eEwbev tod 
avOpotrov etoTropevopevoy Els av- 
Tov, 5 Svvatat Kow@oat avTov: 
GdrAa Ta €K TOV aVOpwTrOV éx- 
TOPEVOMEVA, ET TLV TA KOLVOUVT@ TOV 


bd 
avOpwrrov. 


17. Kai 6ére elonrOe eis 
8 > Ni la) ” > , 
olxoy ard Tod dyXov, ernpwTov 
avTov of wabnrai avTov THY Trapa- 
Bonrnv. 


18. 


Kal vpelts aovvetod eae; ov voEiTE 


Kai rA¥™yet adtois: Ottas 


¢ a yy 5) / 

ote Tay To &EwOer Eetorropevd wevov 
>? » ” > 7, 

els Tov dvOpwrov, ov SvvaTtat 


QUTOV KOLYOCAL; 


"Ort 


els THY Kapdiav, aAN els 


19. ovK  eloTropeveTat 
avrov 
THY KolNLay, Kal eis TOV apedpava 
éxtropeverat, KaOapiCwv mavTa Ta 


Bpopara, 
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18 Ta 6&é 
TOU oOTOMATOS, 
eEdpyerat, 


” 
avOpwrrov, 


éxtropevopeva éK 

éx Ths Kapdias 
a an \ 

KGKEelva KOLVOL TOV 


19. "Ex yap 
éEdpyovtar Siaroytopol srovnpol, 
Povo, movyetar, Tropvetat, KNOTraL, 
arevdopaptupiat, Bracdnpuia. 


THs Kapdias 


20. Tadra éotiv Ta KowodvTa 
x BA sN \ > ig 
Tov avOpwrov, To Sé avinrous 
xepoiv dayeiv, ov Kowot Tov 
avOpwrrov. 


1. Then there come to Jesus 
from Jerusalem Pharisees and 
scribes, saying: 
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X\ a 
20. “Eneyev Se, bts TO €x TOD 
avOpwrov éxropevdmevov, €KELvo 


Cal ~~ BA 
Kowvot Tov avOpwrrov, 


ai. 
dias TQy avOparrav of Siadoyioc- 


"Eowbev yap éx THs Kap- 
\ € \ ? i 

fol-0f Kakol éx7ropevovTat, 
22. Llopvetat, KXoTral, povor, 


poryetat, 
Soros, aaéryera, OPOarpos Trovn- 


f 
mreoveEliar, Tovnplas, 


pos, Bracdnuia, wvrepnpavia, 
adpoovryn. 
23. Ildvta tadra Ta rovnpa 


érwer exmropevetat, Kal KoLVvot TOV 
avOpwrrov. 


1. And there are gathered 
together unto him the Phari- 
sees, and certain of the scribes, 
which had come from Jerusa- 
lem. 


2. And had seen that some 
of his disciples ate their bread 
with defiled, that is, unwashed, 
hands. 


3. For the Pharisees, and 
all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands up to the wrist, eat 
not, holding the tradition of the 
elders: 


4. And when they come 
from the marketplace, except 
they wash themselves, they eat 
not: and many other things 
there be, which they have re- 
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2. Why do thy disciples 
transgress the tradition of the 
elders? for they wash not their 
hands when they eat bread. 


3. And he answered and 
said unto them: Why do ye 
also transgress the command- 
ment of God because of your 
tradition? 


4. For God said: Honor 
thy father and thy mother: 
and: He that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him die 
the death. 


5. But yesay: Whosoever 
shall say to his father or his 
mother: That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is given to God; 


6. Heshall not honor his 
father. And ye have made 
void the word of God because 
of your tradition. 


7. Ye hypocrites, well did 
Isaiah prophesy of you, say- 
ing: 

8. This people honoreth 


me with their lips; but their 
heart is far from me. 
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ceived to hold, washings of 
cups, and pots, and brasen 
vessels. 


5. And the Pharisees and 
the scribes ask him: Why 
walk not thy disciples accord- 
ing to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat their bread with 
defiled hands? 


6. And he said unto them: 
Well did Isaiah prophesy of 
you hypocrites, as it is written: 
This people honoreth me with 
their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. 
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9. Butin vain do they wor- 
ship me, teaching as their 
doctrines the precepts of men. 


10. And he called to him 
the multitude, and said unto 
them: Hear, and understand: 


11. Not that which enter- 
eth into the mouth defileth the 
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7. But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching as their 
doctrines the precepts of men. 


«8. Ye leave the command- 
ment of God, and hold fast the 
tradition of men. 


9. And he said unto them: 
Full well do ye reject the com- 
mandment of God, that ye may 
keep your tradition. 


10. For Moses said: Honor 
thy father and thy mother; 
and: He that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him die 
the death: 


Ii. But ye say: If.a man 
shall say to his father or his 
mother: That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say: 
Given to God; 


12. Yeno longer suffer him 
to do aught for his father or 
his mother; 


13. Making void the word 
of God by your tradition, which 
ye have delivered: and many 
such like things ye do. 


14. And he called to him 
the multitude again, and said 
unto them: Hear me all of 
you, and understand: 


15. There is nothing from 
without the man, that going 
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man; but that which proceed- 
eth out of the mouth, this de- 
fileth the man. 


¥2,°' ‘Then -'camé’ the dis- 
ciples, and said unto him: 
Knowest thou that the Phari- 
sees were scandalized, when 
they heard this saying? 


13. But he answered and 
said: Every plant which my 
heavenly Father planted not, 
shall be rooted up. 


14. Let them alone: they 
are blind guides. And if the 
blind guide the blind, both 
shall fall into a pit. 


15. And Peter answered 
and said unto him: Declare 
unto us the parable. 

16. And he said: Are ye 


also even yet without under- 
standing? 


By, wrerceive. ye. uot, that 
whatsoever goeth into the 
mouth passeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the 
privy? 
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into him can defile him: But 
the things which proceed out 
of the man are those that defile 
the man. 


17. And when he was en- 
tered into the house from the 
multitude, his disciples asked 
of him the parable. 


18. And hesaithuntothem: 
Are ye so without understand- 
ing also? Perceive ye not, 
that whatsoever from without 
goeth into the man, it cannot 
defile him ; 


19. Because it goeth not 
into his heart, but into his 
belly, and goeth out into the 
privy? This he said, mak- 
ing all meats clean. 


20. And he said: That 
which proceedeth out of the 
man, that defileth the man. 
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18. But the things which 
proceed out of the mouth come 
forth out of the heart; and 
they defile the man. 


19. For out of the heart 
come forth evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, railings: 
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21. For from within, out 
of the heart of men, evil 
thoughts proceed, 


22.. Fornications, thefts, 
murders, adulteries, covetings, 
wickednesses, deceit, lascivi- 
ousness, an evil eye, railing, 


pride, foolishness : 


20. These are the things 
which defile the man: but to 
eat unwashed hands defileth 
not the man. 


23. All these evil things 
proceed from within, and defile 
the man. 


In verse 4 of the text of Matthew many codices have 
évetetXaro instead of elev. ‘Tischendorf favors évere(Aaro. B 
and D, et al. have eizev. In the 5th verse many authorities 
place «ai before ov. Kalis omitted fn &, B,C and D. In the 
same verse, many authorities add 4 thy pntépa avtod. This 
reading is adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Ethiopian versions. The phrase is omitted by §&, B, D, 
and by Westcott and Hort. In verse 6 Tév véuov is the reading 
of &*, C, and of Tischendorf; many codices have tay évtorAny. 
B and D have tov Adyov and this is followed by the Syriac, 
Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. In verse I1 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort approve eicepyduevov instead of 
épyouevov, In verse 14 many codices have odyyol elat tuprol 
tufda@v. ‘This is endorsed by Tischendorf. The reading of B 
is supported by &°, D, L and Z. In verse 17 most of the 
codices have ot. &, B, D, and Z have ov. 

In the 2nd verse of Mark’s text &, B, L, A and 33 have 
A, D, N, X, I, TU, et al. have éec@lovras. 
After aprous F, K, M, N, S, U, II et al. have éuduyavro. This 
is followed by the Vulgate, Armenian and Syriac versions. It 
seems to have been added to avoid an anacoluthon. It is not 
found in &, A, B, E, G, H, L, V, X, I’, A and many others; 
neither is it found in the Coptic, Ethiopian, and Gothic 
versions. In verse 3 rvyu7 is the common reading of the Greek 


> ig \ ” 
écOlovaw Tovs apTous. 
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codices. has wu«va which seems to be a conjectural reading 
which arose out of the difficulty of explaining wuyu7. The 
Vulgate is in conformity with &. The Syriac renders the term 
by ‘“‘sedulously.” In verse 4, & and B have pavricwvra: which 
is approved by Westcott and Hort. ‘Tischendorf endorses the 
reading Samtiowvta: which is the reading of most of the codices. 
At the end of the 4th verse, «ai kway is added in A, D, X, T, 
Tl etal. This has the endorsemeut of Origen, and is followed 
by the Vulgate, Syriac, Gothic, and Armenian versions. In 
verse 5 xowvais is the reading of &*, B, and D. ‘This is followed 
by the Vulgate, Coptic and Armenian versions ,and by the 
Protestant Revised Edition. Many of the codices have avimras. 
In the 8th verse, A, X, I’, Il et al. add Bamticports Eeotav Kai 
moTnpiov, Kal dda Tapdmota ToLad’Ta ToAAGa Trovette. D has this 
clause but places it at the beginning of the verse. The clause 
is adopted by the Vulgate, Gothic, Syriac, Ethiopian and 
Armenian versions. In the 12th verse the reading Kat ovweti is 
found in A, X, Tl, Il etal. This is followed by the Vulgate, 
Gothic, Syriac, and Armenian versions. The «ai is omitted 
by &, B, D and A, and by the Coptic and Armenian versions, 
and by the Protestant Revised Edition. After the 15th verse 
the sentence Ei tis éyes Gta axovew, axovéerw is found in A, D, X, 
IT, Il et al. This reading is adopted by the Vulgate, and is 
therein numbered the 16th verse of the text. It is also 
followed by the Gothic, Syriac, Armenian, and _ revised 
Ethiopian versions. It is omitted by &, B, L, A*, 28, 102, the 
Coptic version, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and by the 
Protestant Revised Edition. In verse 19, &%, A, B, E, F, G, H, 
L, S, X, Aet al. have ca8apiSov. Some minor authorities have 
Kabapifov, 

The great miracle of the multiplication of the loaves, and 
the miracles of healing wrought by Jesus in Galilee increased the 
opposition of the Pharisees and of their inseparable associates the 
scribes. Members of the sect were scattered about through all 
the land of the Jews, but Jerusalem was their main center; and 
at Jerusalem those who were reputed the most learned of their 
doctors had their habitat. Hence from Jerusalem a number of 
these wily sectaries set out with the one purpose of entrapping 
and discrediting Jesus. All his grand doctrines and all his 
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miracles are of no avail with the Pharisees. They impugn the 
known truth; everything that tends to prove the divine 
character of Jesus increases their hate of him, and their 
determination to crush him. The Pharisees are a fearful 
example of the extent to which human malice can go. Their 
souls were steeped in falsehood and evil. 

With lynx-eyes they watch the Savior and his little band 
of followers. If their hearts were open to the truth, how much 
of good they could have observed in that close scrutiny? But 
the Pharisees hate truth and goodness, and consequently they 
hate Jesus. They watch, and discover that some of his disciples 
have eaten with “common hands.” The term xouvdv, common, 
is frequently used in New Testament Greek to designate that 
which is profane and unholy. Thus it is used in Acts, X. 15, 
and in Rom. XIV. 14. The intention of the Evangelists is not 
to say that the disciples neglected personal cleanness in their 
modes of life, but only that they neglected the religious 
ablutions. 

Mark declares that the Pharisees only observed some of the 
disciples to violate the ordinance of washing before meat. He 
does not thereby indicate that there was a difference in discipline 
among the disciples, but only that the Pharisees based their 
charges on observation of actions in which not all the disciples 
participated. It is quite probable that in his daily intercourse 
with the Apostles Jesus had taught his disciples the inanity of 
these Pharisaic traditions, which were mere excrescences upon a 
ritual law that was itself now empty and dead, like the cocoon 
of the larva after life has been evolved therefrom. 

In Leviticus, XV. 16, a man was commanded to bathe his 
body after a seminal emission, but there is no precept in the 
ritual law concerning the washing of hands before eating. 
Such an observance was purely an outcome of Pharisaic 
traditionalism, a tradition of the elders. According to the 
Talmud the ordinance was of strict obligation, but the Talmud 
is such a tissue of extravagant fables, that its authority can not 
be relied upon in anything. It is the spirit of the Pharisees 
that lives in the makers of the Talmud; but in the days of the 
Talmudists, that spirit seems to have eliminated every vestige 
of reason and decency from the Jewish doctors. Hence we do 
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not approve the action of those who turn to the Talmud to 
obtain a knowledge of the religious ideas and ordinances 
prevailing in Christ’s time. We are persuaded that much of 
the Talmud is absurd fables and nugae that came into being 
at a much later date. Hence we shall not attempt to examine 
the question of the washing of the hands from a Talmudic 
standpoint. Lightfoot, Wiinsche, Schéttgen and Wetstein 
have written some Rabbinic notes on this question, but, as 
Edersheim declares, they give no clear account. Suffice it for 
our present purpose that such an ordinance was in universal 
acceptance among the Jews. A side light is thrown upon this 
question by the sixth verse of the second chapter of St. John 
wherein it is stated that six waterpots stood by at the marriage 
feast, in accordance with the manner of purification of the Jews. 
_ St. Mark, in describing this ordinance of the Jews, uses the 
expression: wuyun vapevra. The difficulty of explaining this 
expression drove some to change muyu7 to ru«vd. ‘The Vulgate 
evidently adopted this conjecture, rendering the term “crebro.” 
Even the Revised Protestant Version renders the phrase to wash 
diligently. Now the evidence of the authorities for rvypy7 is such 
that its genuineness can not bedoubted. Moreover the rendering 
wash diligently has no meaning, and the Vulgate rendering to 
wash /requenily is not substantiated by an examination of the 
facts. There is no evidence that the Pharisaic ordinance 
directed to wash frequently during a meal. Wherefore we must 
endeavor to explain the genuine reading wuyyn. 

The term mvyyu7 means the fist; the only question for us 
is to determine what sense to give to it here, as it occurs in the 
dative case. Knabenbauer believes the sense to be that the 
Jews in these rites of washing closed the fist of one hand, and 
with it rubbed the other. This seems to us intrinsically 
absurd. It is an awkward mode of action that never would 
have been adopted without some specific reason. Now in all 
the description of these rites preserved for us there is no 
mention of any such mode of washing. 

But on the contrary, we find evidence in the Talmud 
which seems to us sufficient to warrant the rendering rvyu7 of 
St. Mark by “up to the wrist.” Thus Alfred Edersheim 
describes the ritual ordinance of the washing of the hands: 
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“But there is another and more important aspect of the 
expression, which leads us to describe the rite itself. The 
distinctive designation for it is Medelath Yadayzm, literally, the 
lifting of the hands; while for the washing before meat the 
term Meshi or Mesha is also used, which literally means ‘to 
rub.’ Both these terms point to the manner or the rite. The 
first question here was, whether ‘second tithe,’ prepared 
first-fruits (Zerumah), or even common food (Chudiin), or else, 
‘holy,’ i. e. sacrificial food, was to be partaken of. In the latter 
case a complete immersion of the hands (‘baptism,’ Zedhzlath 
Yadayim), and not merely a Wetilath, or ‘uplifting,’ was 
prescribed. The latter was really an affusion. As the 
purifications were so frequent, and care had to be taken that 
the water had not been used for other purposes, or something 
fallen into it that might discolor or defile it, large vessels or 
jars were generally kept for the purpose. These might be of 
any material, although stone is specially mentioned. It was 
the practice to draw water out of these with what was called a 
natla, antila, or antelaya, very often of glass, which must hold 
(at least) a quarter of a log—a measure equal to one and a half 
‘ege-shelis.’ For, no less quantity than this might be used for 
affusion. ‘The water was poured on both hands, which must be 
free of anything covering them, such as gravel, mortar, &c. 
The hands were lifted up, so as to make the water run to the 
wrist, in order to ensure that the whole hand was washed, and 
that the water polluted by the hand did not again rnn down 
the fingers. Similarly, each hand was rubbed with the other, 
provided the hand that rubbed had been affused: otherwise, the 
rubbing might be done against the head, or even against a 
wall. But there was one point on which special stress was laid. 
In the ‘first affusion,’ which was all that originally was 
required when the hands were Levitically ‘defiled, the water 
had to run down the wri&st (D1, or PIER ae eel Latinas 


water remained short of the wrist, the hands were not clean. 
Accordingly, the words of St. Mark can only mean that the 
Pharisees eat not ‘except they wash their hands to the wrist.’” 
—KHdersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus: Vol. II, pp. 
IO—II. 
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We must state here that we agree with Edersheim against 
Lightfoot in the translation of the phrase PEN “I of the 


Mishna, Yadaim II. 3. Lightfoot renders the whole passage : 
“The hands are defiled, and washed up to the articulation of 
the elbow.”—Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice: In Evang. S. Marci, 
Caput VIL. 

Now what the Mishna really does say is that the hands are 
defiled and washed up to the articulation, and Lightfoot has 
simply conjectured that it meant the articulation of the elbow. 
such an able scholar as Wetstein has proven that this is 
an erroneous rendering of the Talmudic term. The language 
of the Mishna, and all that we can find concerning the usages 
of the Jews in this rite of washing move us to believe that the 
articulation signified in the Mishnic treatise Vadaim is the 
articulation of the wrist. ‘Thus the two texts mutually help 
each other, and establish the fact that in these ritual washings, 
the Jews washed the hands up to the wrist. 

Another Pharisaic ordinance was that a Jew who had been 
in the market-place, on returning home must purify himself 
with water. This rite was based on the presumption that he 
might have come in contact with some unclean person or thing. 
This washing was not a bath of the whole person, but most 
probably a handwashing. Culinary utensils also and the 
articles of the table-service were also washed in accordance 
with a ritual observance. If we accept the reading «al «duvav 
of St. Mark, which has good endorsement, we must extend the 
rite of washing to the couches on which the guests reclined 
while eating. 

It is remarkable what importance the Jews gave to these 
traditions of the Elders. In the Talmudic T'ractate Berachoth, 
fol. 3, 2, it is declared that “the words of the Elders are of 
more weight than the words of the Prophets”; and in the 
Tractate Sota, fol. 4°, “that he who eats with unwashed hands 
is to be considered as though he had committed fornication.” 

This stupid concentration of mind upon these mete 
external details eliminated all trace of supernaturalism from 
Pharisaic teaching. How disgusting it must have been to the 
Son of God to see this degeneracy in the chosen people of his 
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Father? In the response of the Lord to the Pharisees there is 
discernible a remarkable prudence. He does not directly 
condemn the inane traditions of the Pharisees; such rites were 
too stupid to merit even a formal condemnation. Besides, a 
direct condemnation of these observances that the people were 
attached to would arouse needless opposition from the Jews. 
Wherefore Jesus takes a broader view of the issue, and directly 
arraigns the teachers of Israel for having set aside the 
commandments of God in favor of their own opinions. 

We prefer the order of Matthew in this part of Jesus’ 
discourse. In the relation of Mark the prophecy of Isaiah is 
quoted against the Pharisees at the very beginning of Jesus’ 
discourse. In Matthew the prophecy is quoted at the end of 
the discourse, as a corroboration of Jesus’ rebuke of them. ‘This 
latter seems the more natural and forcible way. 

In Exodus XX. 12 it was commanded: ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother: that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” And in Exodus, 
XXI.17: “And he that revileth his father or his mother, he 
shall surely be put to death.” 

These were God’s words through Moses to Israel. The 
spirit of these words commanded a man to give a fitting respect 
to his parents, to refrain from any abusive word or disrespectful 
act towards them, and to provide for their maintenance in case 
of their indigence. This was the command of God, sublime 
and just, the command in which revelation and the dictates of 
the natural law are in perfect accord. How grand it stands 
out in its contrast with the miserable petty traditions of the 
Pharisees concerning the washing of hands? 

But Pharisaic casuistry had found a way to set aside this 
commandment of God in favor of their own greed. The 
offerings that came to the temple were made the Pharisees’ 
prey; hence it was to their interest to have these as rich as 
possible. The generic Hebrew name of any offering in the 
temple was 1272 , guorban. Mark uses the original term, and 


explains it as meaning a gift, but his explanation must be 
taken in conjunction with the theme of which he is treating: it 
was a gift offered in the temple. Now Christ contemplates a 
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case where a man has parents who are unprovided with the 
means of living. According to Pharisaic teaching such a man 
could by vow consecrate to the temple whatever he would 
otherwise have given to his parents. ‘The formula of the vow 
is given by both Matthew and Mark; and they state the 
consequences that followed. When once such a vow was made, 
the Rabbins held the author of it strictly to its letter, and 
declared it to be sacrilege to give anything to the father or to the 
mother. It seems that the teachers in Israel invited the people 
to these unlawful vows. The man thus vowing was exempt, 
yea even prohibited from giving anything to his parents, even 
in their extreme need; and he was obliged to increase his 
offerings in the temple proportionately to the amount that he 
would have given his indigent parents. 

The baseness and dishonesty of the Pharisees is a thing 
without a name: it beggars description. 

The clause in the fifth verse of Matthew: ‘— he shall 
not honor his father’’, is equivalent to the expression, “he shall 
not be held, by your teaching, to honor his father by providing 
for his maintenance.” 

These teachings were a mere trafficking in a people’s 
religion, a system of ordinances by which the eternal 
commandments of God and the dictates of the best in nature 
were set aside in order that these venal hirelings might have 
much of the fat of the land. The tradition concerning the 
vows was not by any means the only thing in which Pharisaic 
teaching conflicted with Yahveh’s Law: this case was only 
taken as an example. Hence Jesus says; ‘‘ — and many such 
like things ye do.” Justly did Jesus call them hypocrites. 
Jesus never seems to have contemplated the conversion of this 
class of men. He is merciful to all sinners; but to these he is 
always severe; for they committed that awful sin against the 
Holy Ghost, and their case was hopeless. 

The prophecy of Isaiah here quoted is found in Isaiah 
XXIX. 13. It stands thus in the original: “And the Lord 
said: Forasmuch as this people draw nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and with their lips do honor me, but have removed 
their heart far from me, and their fear of me is a commandment 
of men which hath been taught.” 
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The Septuagint is in substance thus: “And the Lord 
saith: This people draw nigh unto me with their mouth; and 
with their lips do honor me; but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain do they honor me teaching the precepts and the 
doctrines of men.” 

Now it is evident that the_ qtiotation, as it exists in 
Matthew and Mark, is according to the Septuagint. This shows 
the great authority which the writers of the New Testament 
gave to the Septuagint. 

Moreover, it is clear that there; is no substantial discrepancy 
between the original and the Septuagint. The Septuagint 
simply brings out the full sense of the original. The crime of 
Israel in the days of Christ was but an aggravation of the 
conditions that existed in the time of Isaiah; hence this 
prophecy spoken by Isaiah of the men of his time fitly described 
the condition of religious thought in Israel in the time of 
Christ, and is quoted with telling force against the teachers of 
Israel. 

Religion always was and always will be a work of the 
spirit of man. Everything that is external in religion is only 
a help to the spirit. Moved by the peculiar condition of the 
chosen people, and by their peculiar environment, God gave a 
complex ritual in the first manner of worship. But ail these 
external rites were intended as symbols and types to help the 
Spirit to realize the existence and the attributes of Yahveh. 

Now when these rites exist without the spiritual element 
in religion, they are like a thing made into the semblance of a 
man, in which there is no soul and life. Isaiah’s contemporaries 
and Christ’s contemporaries were much in systematizing 
Rabbinic decisions on the mere externals of the law, but the 
soul of the people was dead. ‘That which should have been the 
living worship of a spiritual God, that which bore the august 
name of religion, had become a dreary mass of stupid casuistry. 
Christ awoke the world to new religious life; but man is ever 
prone to fall into formalism in religion. Many a man has lived 
and died nominally in the Christian religion, without ever 
grasping aught of its spiritual nature. It is true, this formalism 
is not of that gross and stupid nature, as was that of the 
Pharisees; but still it has no life, and is a disappointment to 
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God. It is not an easy vulgar thing to be a spiritual man; it 
is the noblest thing of which our nature is capable, a thing that 
makes a man akin to the angels. 

Up to this point the discourse of Jesus had been directed 
to the Pharisees. He now calls to himself the people, and 
adopting an entirely different tenor of discourse, he teaches 
them the truth of the issue. Jesus always had compassion on 
the common people; his words to these are never severe. 

Jesus begins his discourse to the people by an exhortation 
which makes known the importance of the doctrine about to be 
delivered. 

The Lord lays down a clear comprehensive principle: Not 
the things that a man takes into his mouth from without defile 
the man, but the things that come from his heart defile him. 

For the sake of the antithesis the Lord has contrasted the 
thing that goes into the mouth with the thing that comes from 
the heart out of the mouth. Of course, Jesus’ discourse must 
be taken in the light of the context. It is not necessary that the 
evil should be externally manifested, in order that defilement of 
the man be wrought: it is enough that the evil harborsin the heart. 
But this evil is spoken of by Jesus in its phase as it is outwardly 
manifested, in order to preserve the naturalness of the contrast. 

Now this declaration of Jesus seemed to conflict with the 
Law of Moses. The Mosaic Law clearly prohibited the eating 
of certain articles of food, such as the flesh of swine, the blood 
of animals, etc. Daniel and his companions preserved this 
abstinence from forbidden meats, and God wrought a miracle 
in their behalf; thus also Judith in the camp of Holofernes 
would not eat the forbidden meats. The aged Eleazar in the 
days of the Maccabees died rather than eat the flesh of swine. 
Now the words of Christ swept away all these distinctions in 
meats; and the Pharisees give evidence that they are scandalized 
by such doctrine. ; 

The Lord and his Apostles now withdraw from the 
assembly, and go into a house, and then the Apostles come to 
Jesus and through their usual spokesman Peter, they tell Jesus 
of the effect of his words upon the Pharisees, and they ask him 
to explain the issue to them. It is evident from the Apostles’ 
action that they also were perplexed by the words of Jesus. 
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In his response Jesus is very severe against the Pharisees. 
Contemplating them and their doctrines under the figure of a 
planting, he declares that they are not his Father’s planting» 
and that they shall be rooted up. ‘The Pharisees claimed to 
be the interpreters of God’s word to the people, but Jesus says 
that they are spurious. And more than this, Jesus will not 
have aught to do with them, except to confute them and 
liberate the people from them. He uses the popular aphorism 
concerning them, that they were blind guides who must 
necessarily lead into a pit. The figure is plain and forcible. It 
warned the people against doing as the Pharisees did. The 
figure was not to be insisted on too literally. In the days when 
the people had no other leaders, they were obliged to depend on 
the Pharisees for an explanation of the Law. And the poor 
people did no wrong in accepting the Pharisees’ explanation of 
Moses’ Law. But when the light came with Christ, the 
evidence was sufficient, that the people should have left the 
following of their wicked guides, and should have gone after 
Christ. This was the Israelitic people’s crime. ‘This it was 
wherein the people partook of the wicked blindness of their 
gtides. 

The Pharisaic sect was a thing that God never authorized. 
It was a noxious weed that had grown up in the field of God. 
And in the clearing of the field their fate was to be that of any 
weed, to be rooted up and destroyed. 

There is a fearful emphasis in the words of Jesus: ‘ Let 
them alone.” It signified that he withdrew his spirit from 
these wicked men, and allowed them to remain in their 
blindness. 

But to the Apostles Jesus vouchsafes an explanation of his 
words. As is his custom Jesus first gently chides the Apostles 
for their slowness of understanding. His explanation of his 
doctrine is so clear that it demands but little explanation 
from us. 

It is hardly necessary to notice the objection that charges 
Jesus with ignorance of the physical laws of the action of food 
upon our bodies in saying that whatever goes into the mouth 
passes out into the privy. It is true that the alimentary principle 
of food is not thus evacuated by the system, but Jesus used 
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the fact as a moral illustration, and as such the comparison is 
absolutely perfect. He simply asserts that the human system 
has the power of separating and casting off the waste matter of 
all foods, so that they in themselves considered can not defile 
the moral nature of man. Jesus groups the sins which men 
commit under several heads, and declares that these as 
proceeding from the heart defile a man, and not the food that a 
man eats or the manner of eating it. 

In the classification of these evils, by “evil thoughts” 
Jesus means in a comprehensive sense, all evil as it first exists 
in the thought of man. By the “evil eye” he means 
covetousness. 

Now we must harmonize the present teaching of Jesus 
with the Law of Moses which promulgated the unlawfulness of 
certain meats. In the first place, the Law of Moses was not an 
eternal ordinance founded on the nature of things. It wasa 
weak imperfect thing adapted to the peculiar character of the 
Jewish people. And even in that ordinance, the defilement did 
not come from the eating of the food zz se. It came from the 
breaking of the commandment of God. In that first law the 
eating of certain meats was not prohibited because it was evil, 
but it was evil because it was prohibited. Now the error of 
Pharisaic teaching was to look upon the things forbidden by 
these merely preparatory ordinances as things essentially evil. 
And the first step in changing these ordinances, and in raising 
religion to a high spiritual plane, was to destroy the error of 
Pharisaic teaching which made these things, and also other 
things invented by their traditions, essentially evil. This the 
Savior has done in a plain illustration that can be understood 
by every man. In Pharisaic teaching there was a blind 
absolutism that bound the people with bonds of iron. ‘The 
breaking of the merest tradition of the elders was treated as a 
thing essentially evil. 

Now Jesus teaches that morality is something higher than 
this. It is a condition of the man’s heart, not of his hands, or 
of the kind of food which he eats. Of course, in the days when 
the Mosaic Law was in force, to eat forbidden meat would defile 
an Israelite; not on account of the nature of the meat, but 
because the man would disobey God’s law, and disobedience is 
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an affair of the heart. So now, the Church acting in the spirit 
of God, forbids to eat flesh meat on certain days; and the eating 
of flesh on these days would defile a Catholic, not through the 
nature of the meat, but because the formal command of God is 
upon these. 

Now when the people had oncé been taught that the 
eating of the meats was not essentially evil, the next step would 
be easy: therefore Jesus as the authorized legate of God could 
change these. Hence by this logical development the New 
Law was to be evolved out of the Old. 

In the 19th verse of Mark much difference of opinion 
exists concerning the sense of the participle cadapifwv. The 
Vulgate refers it to a¢edpava in the sense that the adedpav 
carried away all the useless elements of the food, leaving only 
the life-giving elements. This opinion is followed by many, 
among whom is Knabenbauer. ‘To have this construction, they 
must appeal to an exceptional use of the Greek tongue, by 
which a participle agreeing with a noun in the accusative case 
is placed in the nominative. In this sense the privy makes 
clean all meats, for the reason that it carries away all the 
worthless elements, leaving in the man only the elements which 
serve to make living tissue, blood, and vital force. 

There is another opinion which has Chrysostom as its 
chief advocate among the Fathers, and which has received the 
endorsement of many modern writers and of the Protestant 
Revised Version. This opinion refers xa@apifwv to Jesus, the 
implied subject of Aéyee in the 18th verse. An objection is 
urged against this opinion, that the participle is too far 
removed from its subject. But yet we believe that this 
irregularity is less than that which must be admitted if the 
other opinion is accepted. Hence though both opinions are 
probable, we are moved to accept the latter. Mark wrote at a 
time when Peter had received his vision at Joppa, Acts X. 15; 
and he traces the abrogation of the ritual law back to the 
present words of Jesus. 
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21. Kal é&erAdav éxeidev 6 
"Inaods dveywopnoev cis ta pépn 
Tupov cat Lidavos. 


22. Kat idod yuri) Xavavaia 
ard T&V opiwy éxeivwr Ee Oodca, 
éxpakev Aéyouca: EXénodv pe 
Kupie, ios Aavid, % Ouyarnp 


pov Kaxas Satpovilerar. 


23. ‘O dé ov« arrexplOn avtn 
Adyov, Kal mpocerOovTes of “abn- 
Tal avTod, npwTouy avTov, Aéyor- 
tes: "Amddvoov avrny, br epaler 
Orricbev Hua. 


24. 


> > UG > nh by a ¢ 
OvK areoctadny et pH els TA TpO- 


‘O S€ aroxpibels eizrev: 


Bata ta atodwd0Ta olxov ’lo- 
pannr. 
25, 
iA > Led re oO a: 
KUveL AUT@, A€youTa: 
Bonde por. 
26. ‘O 6é dmroxpibeis elev: 
Ovx« éotw Kadov AaBeiv Tov aprov 


‘H 8 édOotca smpoce- 
Kvpue, 


Tav Ttéxvwv, Kai Barely ois 


Kuvapio.s. 


27. ‘H 8 elrvev: Nal Kupue, 

\ \ U 2 / » \ a 
Kal Ta Kuvapia éoOlier aro TOY 
Yiylov Tay mimtdévT@y amo THs 
tpamétns TY Kuplwy avTav. 
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24. “ExeiOev 8 dvacrtas, 


amnrOev eis ta Spica Tépov Kat 
Lwdavos, Kal eiceAOav eis oiKlav, 
ovdéva nOeXeV yvavat, Kal ovK 
ndvvacOn rabeiv. 


25. “AAN evs axovcaca 
\ : \ > nA @ > \ fA) 
yuvn) wept avtov, hs elye TO Ov- 
yatpiov avtTns mvedua axabapror, 
€XOotca mpocérecey pos TOUS 


/ > fol 
Tdoas auto, 


26. (H 6é yur jv ‘EXAnvis, 
Lvpahowikicca tH yéver) Kat 
npora avtov tva To datpucmov éx- 

/ > fol \ > fol 
Barry &éx THs Ovyarpos avis. 


27. Kai éreyev adtn: “Ades 
mpa@tov xoptacOjvar ta TéKva: 
ov yap éotwv Kaddv AaBeiv Tov 
dptov Tay TéKVWY, Kal TOls KUVA- 
pio Banreiv. 


28. ‘H dé amexpi@n, wal réye 
ait@: Nai Kupre, cal ra xuva- 


ig 4 a 4 ? J 
pia vroxata THs Tpatrétns oO iov- 
ow amo TOV Yixior Tov Tratdior. 
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28. 


cobs, elev avrn: 


Tore aroxpibels o 'In- 
"Q ybvat, 
HeyaAn gov 4 miotis, yevnOjTw 
cot ws Oédeus, Kal idOn 7) Ovyarnp 


any > \ an iA ? is 
QUTHS ATO THS Wpas Exeivys. 


a1. And Jesus went out 
thence, and withdrew into the 
parts of Tyre and Sidon. 


22. And behold, a Canaan- 
itish woman came out from 
those borders, and cried, say- 
ing: Have mercy on me, O 
Lord, thou son of David; my 
daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil. 


23. But he answered her 
not a word. And his disciples 
came and besought him, say- 
ing: Send her away; for she 
erieth after us. 


24. But he answered and 
said: I was not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 


25. But she came and wor- 
shipped him, saying: Lord, 
help me. 
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TouTov Tov Aoyov Uraye: éFeAn- 


29. Kal elev avry: 


AvOev ex THs Ovyatpds cov TO 
Saruoviov. 


30. . Kal azedOotoa eis tov 
s e bey e \ f 
olkov avths, epe To Tratdiov 
BeBrAnpevov ert tHv KrWnv, Kat 


To Sarpdmov éEerAnrAvOds. 


24. And from thence he 
arose, and went away into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon. 
And he entered into a house, 
and would have no man know 
it: and he could not be hid. 


25. But straightway a 
woman, whose little daughter 
had an unclean spirit, having 
heard of him, came and fell 
down at his feet. 


26. Now the woman was a 
Greek, a Syropheenician by 
race. And she besought him 
that he would cast forth the 
devil out of her daughter. 
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26. And he answered and 
said: It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs. 


27" But she said: . Yea, 
Lord: for even the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from 
their masters’ table. 


28. Then Jesus answered 
and said unto her: O woman, 
great is thy faith: be it done 
unto thee even as thou wilt. 
And her daughter was healed 
from that hour. 
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27. And he said unto her: 
Let the children first be filled : 
for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to 
the dogs. 


28. But she answered and 
saith unto him: Yea, Lord: 
even the dogs under the table 
eat of the children’s crumbs. 


29. And he said unto her: 
For this saying go thy way; 
the devil is gone out of thy 
daughter. 


30. And she went away 
unto her house, and found the 
child laid upon the bed, and 
the devil gone out. 


In the 22nd verse of Matthew, we find the reading 


éxpavyacey avt@ in C, E, G, K, L, S, U, V, X, I, A, II et al. 
B and the other authorities have éxpafev, omitting ai7@. In 
the same verse B, D and St. Basil are the only authorities that 
have the form vids: the others have vié In the 27th verse 
B and the Peshito Syriac omit yap: the other authorities 
retain it. 

In the 24th verse of Mark, Tischendorf omits «at 2uddvos: 
Westcott and Hort consider it doubtful. It is found in &, A, B, 
N, X, I, II et al., and in the Vulgate, Coptic, Armenian, 
Ethiopian and Gothic versions, and .in all the Syriac versions 
except the Evangelarium of Jerusalem. In verse 25 evdus is 
found in &, B, L, A and 33; it is omitted by A, N, X, I, II et 
al. In the 28th verse ydp is inserted after xaé in the woman’s 
response in A, L, N, X, I, II et al., and in the Vulgate, Gothic 
and Syrohexaplar versions. 

At this epoch in Jesus’ life the Jews in Judzea sought to 
kill him; and he therefore avoided Judeea, and kept to the 
northern region. He and his Apostles had gone across the Sea 
of Galilee seeking a little rest, and the people followed them. 
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He returns, and after the great. discourse on the bread of life in 
the Synagogue of Capharnaum, and his subsequent rebuke of 
the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands, he and his little 
band set out towards the cities of Tyre and Sidon on the 
Mediterranean coast. 

It seems quite probable that the motive of the Lord was to 
seek that rest for his disciples that was denied him across the 
Sea of Gennesaret, although the journey may have been 
undertaken for the specific purpose of the event of which we 
are treating. The Lord’s view being infinitely larger than ours, 
it is impossible at times to see the motives that move him. 
Things that in his words and actions seem almost contradictory 
to our feeble and limited view, harmonize in divine and perfect 
accord in his infinite knowledge of all things. 

The founder of the Canaanitish race was Canaan the son of 
Ham. ‘The first born of Canaan was Sidon who built the city 
Sidon on the coast. This with its sister city Tyre arose to 
great splendor and opulence, and they were the great centers of the 
Pheenicians. But when the Romans subjugated the East, all 
these provinces were called by the general name of Syria, and 
the different races were distinguished by adding their tribal 
name to the general name of Syrians. And this was especially 
necessary in the case of the Syrophcenicians, to distinguish 
them from Phcenicians dwelling in other parts of the Roman 
world. Hence we can understand why this woman is called by 
Matthew a Canaanitish woman. She is called by Mark alsoa 
Greek, ‘EAAnvés, in the sense that in the New Testament all 
Gentiles are frequently designated by that term. 

When in the 22nd verse of Matthew it is asserted that the 
woman came out from the borders of Tyre and Sidon, it is not 
thereby implied that the woman came thence, and met the 
Lord in the land of the Jews. It is only stated that after Jesus 
had entered the land of Tyre and Sidon, this woman came out 
of her house and came to hiin. 

There is considerable difference between the relation of the 
event in Matthew and the relation of Mark. According to 
Matthew the woman comes to the Lord in the way, and follows 
him, crying out for mercy. Mark speaks only of an interview 
between the Lord and the woman in a house into which the 
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Lord had gone, seeking to be unknown. A comparative study 
of the two accounts leads us to the following view. The 
woman came to the Lord while he was on the way to some 
house, wherein he was to harbor fora time. Addressing Jesus 
as the Son of David, she appeals to him that he have mercy on 
her demonized daughter. Living in close proximity to the 
Jews, the woman was aware that the Messiah was to be David’s 
Son; and what she had heard of Jesus convinced her that Jesus 
was that Messiah. Now we are not of the opinion that the 
woman’s cognition of Jesus went any farther than this: we do 
not believe that she knew Jesus to be the Son of God. 

In fact, in all these cases we can not determine the exact 
degree of internal faith. The granting of these petitions was 
not aimed solely to benefit the petitioners; the miracles were 
wrought to move the whole world to believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God. ‘The Syrophcenician woman is now dead, and her 
daughter is dead; but the faith that such events awakened in 
the whole world is not dead, and can not die. 

Though the cries of the woman are loud and piteous, the 
Lord continues his journey giving no heed to her. ‘The woman 
follows after the Lord and his disciples, and continues her 
piteous cries. We also believe that she appeals to the Apostles 
to intercede for her with the Master. 

And the Apostles deeply moved come to Jesus and ask him 
to hear the woman, and send her away. And the Lord 
answers: ‘I was not sent but to the lost sheep of the House 
of Israel.” 

It is evident from the tenor of the Lord’s answer that the 
Apostles had besought him to grant the woman’s request. 

The answer of Jesus seemed decisive, and the Apostles are 
silent. It may be that the woman withdraws for a little time. 
Jesus and his band go into a house, as privately as possible; for 
the Master wishes to avoid the people. But he cannot escape 
from the woman. When the Lord and his Apostles are within, 
she comes again, and falling at Jesus’ feet she again beseeches 
him to cast forth the devil out of her little daughter. And 
again she is repulsed in words that seem, at first sight, hard 
and bitter. 
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Jesus appeals to a home scene. The children of the 
householder are sitting at table, and little house-dogs (7a 
xuvdpia) are about under the table waiting to be fed. Now the 
order in such case would be that the children would be first fed, 
and then the dogs would receive their portion from that which 
remained. No right-minded parent would reverse the order, 
and take the food from the children and give it to the dogs. 

In the illustration the Jews are the children of the 
householder; the Gentiles are the dogs. Now as _ the 
Syropheenician woman was a gentile, her request was apparently 
refused, on the ground that she could not expect the blessings 
reserved for the House of Israel, but must take the portion of 
dogs. It was a fearful test, but the woman’s faith and humility 
stood the test; and appealing to the same figure which Jesus 
had used, she reminds him that it was often observed that the 
little dogs waiting about the table eat of the crumbs that fall 
from the table. She did not ask to be made equal to the 
children of Israel; she begged only a crumb that might fall 
from their table. A place at table, and the full bounty of the 
banquet might be given to the chosen people; she begged only 
a crumb. The great virtues of faith and humility are 
conspicuous in the response of the woman. In fact, great faith 
seems to demand the accompaniment of humility; for pride is 
rebellion against God, and how can a man believe intensely in 
God, when he is in rebellion against God? 

There is in the woman’s answer also the expression of a 
high appreciation of Jesus’ power. She says in effect that, if 
Jesus will but grant her a crumb, that it will effect what she 
desires. And now the faith and holy persistence of the woman 
are rewarded. Jesus commends her faith, and bids her go her 
way, that the devil was gone out of her daughter. And the 
woman going home found her little girl lying in peaceful 
repose, and the devil was gone out of her. 

There are many lessons of high importance in this event. 
In the first place there is in it a testimony against Israel. The 
Lord had instructed his Apostles on their first mission not to go 
in the way of the Gentiles, but to devote all their attention to 
the cities of Israel. Now his present conduct is not at variance 
with that former instruction. "Though he went into the land of 
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the Phcenicians, he did not go there to preach. On the 
contrary, he wished no one to know of his presence there. And 
when the disciples came to Jesus interceding for the woman, he 
tells them that he was only sent to the children of Israel. By 
this declaration Jesus affirms that his coming to Israel was an 
act of justice, in conformity with the treaty made to the 
Patriarchs. Salvation came to the Jews in consequence of that 
promise; but to the Gentiles, Salvation came as a pure act of 
mercy, independent of any treaty or promise. Hence Jesus was 
sent to fulfill the treaty; his acceptance of the Gentiles was not 
to stand in the way of the great fulfillment of the promises 
made to the fathers of Israel. 

Now Jesus’ treatment of the woman strikingly evinces that 
whatever mercy should be done to the Gentiles should not take 
anything from Israel. Of course, Redemption was to be for the 
whole world, but for Israel it was to be an act of God’s 
faithfulness in fulfilling his promises; for the Gentiles it was to 
be a pure act of mercy. And the order was to be to Israel first, 
and then to the Gentiles. The faith and persistence of the 
woman moved Jesus to grant her request, but even in granting 
it, he declares that the prerogatives of Israel must be preserved. 

Behold the contrast: Israel was ‘accorded a preeminence 
over all the tribes of the earth in the kingdom of Christ. They 
were first in everything: they had the place of honor at the 
table of the Lord, and they despised and rejected the best gifts 
of God. And this pagan came and begged with faith and holy 
persistence fora mere crumb. It is a striking example of those 
causes that brought about the entrance of the Gentiles into the 
place of honor once held exclusively by the Jews. 

It is profitable to compare Jesus’ treatment of this woman 
with his treatment of other Gentiles in similar circumstances. 
The Centurion who sent to Jesus to ask of him the cure of his 
servant was a Gentile, and yet Jesus raises not the issue that 
the Centurion is outside of the House of Israel. Knabenbauer 
says in answer to this that the Centurion was a friend of the 
Jews, that he had benefitted their nation, that the Jews 
themselves interceded for him, and that he was probably a 
proselyte to Judaism. We can not find any warrant for the 
Centurion’s proselytism; and the other causes, though true, do 
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not seem to us to go to the bottom of the event. Jesus was not 
obliged to treat every one in the same way: he chose to 
illustrate one virtue by his conduct to one person, and to 
illustrate another virtue by his conduct towards another. He 
knew the hearts of all men; he knew that this woman would 
persevere; and he uses her as an example of the greater faith of 
the Gentiles, and as a proof that the Gentiles eagerly caught at 
the least portion of those rich gifts which Israel rejected. 

There is also in this event a lesson of faith for all of us. 

We stand in need of many things; in fact, we rarely realize 
how necessitous we are. The Lord invites us to ask of him the 
things we need. The example of the Syrophcenician woman 
teaches us with what dispositions of soul petitions should be 
made. We often have no intensity in our petitions for spiritual 
things, because we prize not the things for which we ask. 
And even if we ask for temporal blessings, we are often apt to 
turn back, if ever the Lord delays to hear us. It is certain that 
if the matter sought be good, and our faith be strong, that we 
shall move the Lord to grant us what we ask; but the Lord has 
a tight to test our faith, as he did the faith of this woman. 
The forgiveness of our sins, or the concession of a spiritual 
grace is a gift of far greater worth than that which this woman 
petitioned to obtain; and yet have we ever come to the Lord 
with her earnestness and perseverance to ask for these things of 
great worth? Our days at most are few in number, and every 
day, as it hurries to its close, testifies that we are not making of 
our lives what might be made of them. Many of these days 
are now past and gone forever; we have but a few left, and yet 
we continue to spend these in a dull, cold, unspiritual way, and 
then when the end is come, startled and filled with regret, we 
utter humanity’s great cry: ‘O, that I could live my life 
over!” We can not live it over, and we can not change the past, 
we have only at our disposition that portion of the way which 
lies between the place in which our feet stand and our grave. 
If we could bring into our spiritual lives some of the faith and 
humble perseverance of the Syrophcenician woman, our lives 
would be far more fruitful in eternal results. 
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up into the mountain, and sat 
there. 

30. And there came unto 
him great multitudes, having 
with them the lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many 
others, and they cast them down 


at his feet; and he healed 
them : 
31. Insomuch that the mul- 


titude wondered, when they 
saw the dumb speaking, the 
maimed whole, and the lame 
walking, and the blind seeing: 
and they glorified the God of 
Israel. 


In the 31st verse of Matthew, B has cw¢ovds axodovtas. 
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sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the borders of Deca- 
polis. 


32. And they bring unto 
him one that was deaf, and 
dumb; and they beseech him 
to lay his hand upon him. 


33. And he took him aside 
from the multitude privately, 
and put his fingers into his 
ears, and he spat, and touched 
his tongue; 


34. And looking up to 
Heaven, he sighed, and saith 


unto him: Ephphatha, that 
is, Be opened. 
35. And his ears were 


opened, and the bond of his 
tongue was loosed, and he 
spoke aright. 


36. And he charged them 
that they should tell no man: 
but the more he charged them, 
so much the more a great deal 
they published it. 


37. And they were beyond 
measure astonished, saying: 
He hath done all things well: 
he maketh even the deaf to 
hear, and the dumb to speak. 


The 


greater number of codices have Xadodvtas which is approved by 


‘Tischendorf. 


In the 31st verse of Mark the reading, 7AGev Sia Vidavos is 
found in &, B, D, L, A, 33, the Vulgate, Coptic, Ethiopian 


versions, and in the Syriac Evangelarium of Jerusalem. 
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N, X, [, Il, et al., is found the reading, é« trav dpiwav Tupou «al 
Zdavos HAGe mpos eT. This is followed by the Syriac, Gothic 
and Armenian versions. In verse 35 ev@éws is inserted before 
qvolynoay in many codices, and in all the old versions except 
the Coptic. It is not found in &, B, D, L, A, 33 and 102. 

It is not stated what length of time Jesus remained in the 
territory of Tyre and Sidon. We believe however that he spent 
some considerable time there to be away from the machinations 
of the Pharisees, and also to give his Apostles that rest to which 
he had invited them. When he departed thence, he journeyed 
northward from the region round about Tyre through Sidon, 
and then he turned south-eastward through the region of Mt. 
Lebanon, going to the south of the Great Hermon, perhaps 
through Czesarea Philippi, thence south-eastward through 
Decapolis, and finally turning to the south-west, he came to the 
Sea of Galilee on its north-eastern border, very probably in the 
region where he had wrought the first multiplication of the 
loaves. This region was a desert; and the Lord went up into a 
mountain, and sat down. His presence there soon becomes 
known far and wide, and straightway the multitudes begin to 
come to him bringing with them the lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, and many others, and he healed them. 

The Christ of prophecy was to be a miracle-worker, a 
healer of the ills of men. God’s fulfillment of a promise is 
always a perfect and abundant fulfillment. Many times in the 
Gospels events like this are recorded, where Jesus healed every 
species of human ill of the multitudes who came to him. The 
mere healing was not Christ’s real work. He was working for 
the generations of men of all time; he was placing in the 
records of men an evidence that there is no power above the 
power of the Son of God, and inviting all men to seek in the 
spiritual order of being the effects of which these corporal 
healings were mere types. 

If our eyes could be opened, and we could see human 
beings as they are members of the spiritual order of things, 
what a fearful view would open to our gaze? If we see a man 
who is blind, or deaf, or maimed in any member, we pity the 
wretched condition of such a one. And perhaps we who look 
on at such bodily infirmities are greater sufferers in the world of 
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our souls. Society speaks high praise of any movement or 
system that tends to alleviate bodily misery ; and no thought is 
given to do aught for the diseases of the soul. In the past 
century great advancement has been made in enhancing the 
enjoyableness of human life, considered in its earthly aspect; 
while retrogression has been the ordér of movement in the 
spiritual life. The multiplied inventions of man, the effects of 
our material civilization, all increase the joy of man’s animal 
life, and draw man away from the world of spirit. The morea 
man has here, the harder it is for him to lift up his heart to 
God and to the spiritual world. If the Creator had said to 
man: “Thou art a mere body; thy period of life shall be 
limited to a certain number of years; and then thy existence shall 
absolutely cease”, man might have some justification for giving 
his exclusive interest to the present order of things; but how 
sad and hopeless would be our lives? But instead of that the 
Creator has in substance said to man: “Thou art a spirit in a 
body; this 1s thy larval state; hold to nothing here; thy body 
must die, and be resolved to dust, and arise again; but thy 
spirit is ordained to live for ever.” And yet man gives the 
strength of his thought and the strength of his labor for the 
things of the body, and neglects that which alone is great and 
enduring in human life. 

The power of the Lord Jesus remaiis on earth to heal all 
spiritual ills; and yet we find that the multitudes come not to 
him with that great eagerness to receive spiritual healing. 
And behold the foolishness of it. A man may lose his body; 
he has lost nothing; it was a mere time-vesture, a larva. But 
if his spirit loses its life, all is lost. And man will think, and 
plan and labor, and endure,—yea and sin, that the body may 
have the things which it can enjoy at most, for a few years; 
and he has little or no interest in the Summum Bonuni that his 
spirit can enjoy for an eternity. This is the saddest act in the 
human comedy. 

Mark selects one of the many healed on that occasion, and 
describes his healing in detail. The man was deaf, cwdds, but 
concerning the disability of his speech, authorities are not 
agreed. The term used by St. Mark to describe this disability 
is poyAddos. ‘The term is composed of pdys, corresponding to 
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the Latin wx, e@gre, magno cum labore; and dddos, loguens. 
Many interpreters accept the strict etymological sense of the 
word, and render the term one who had an impediment in his 
speech, ‘This opinion is supported by Cajetan, Salmeron, 
Maldonatus, Jansenius, Cornelius aLapide, Calmet, Patrizi, 
Schegg, and Fillion. It is also adopted by the Protestant 
Revised Edition. 

Notwithstanding the weight of these excellent authorities, 
we are persuaded that the Vulgate translation is to be preferred, 
which renders the term by sutus, mute. 

In the first place, though woy:Addos etymologically means 
one having an impediment in speech, it is certain also that it 
can also mean a mute. In the sixth verse of the thirty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah there occurs the phrase: ‘“— and the tongue 
of the dumb shall sing.” All authorities are agreed that dumb 


is the correct rendering here of the Hebrew ody, and the 


Septuagint renders the term by poyrAdrov. 

This is an apodictic argument that the term could 
designate a mute. 

Now we believe that there is also evidence in the account 
that it must mean a mute. The disability in speech is 
mentioned in such a connection with the man’s deafness that it 
appears evident that the lack of speech was a consequence of 
the lack of hearing. Kodds in the New Testament invariably 
denotes one congenitally deaf. And in such cases complete 
absence of speech would necessarily follow. The two defects 
have a mutual interdependence, and in other miracles of this 
character wrought by the Lord, the subjects are deaf and dumb. 
Again, the miracle would be greater, if wrought on a man 
congenitally deaf and dumb, and out of the many miracles, 
Mark would not have chosen the least striking as a specimen of 
Jesus’ power. Mark says in the 37th verse that the people 
declared that Jesus had made the dumb to speak. Now the 
only fact that he narrates to justify this popular declaration is 
the cure of the poyAddos; and thus his account would be 
illogical, unless the case by him narrated belonged to the class 
of the dumb. 
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Our opinion has the endorsement of Schleusner, Weiss, 
Keil, Schanz, Knabenbauer, and others. 

As the poor mute could not speak for himself, others 
besought the Lord to lay his hand upon him. 

From old time the persuasion has been fixed in the minds 
of men that the imposition of hands _is*a fitting human action 
by which divine power may be communicated toa subject. It 
is so easy and natural to conceive the hand as the instrument 
of the higher power to work these high effects. 

Jesus Christ did not always work his miracles in the same 
manner. Sometimes he heals the sick, expels demons, and 
raises the dead by his sole word. Then at other times he 
makes use of the contact of his sacred hands, or of his spittle, 
or of the clay of the earth. When he heals by his sole word, 
he emphasizes the absoluteness of his power over all things; 
when he uses any sensible means, he helps us to realize the 
effect operated. Our minds in their present state ordinarily 
use sensible phantasms in conceiving ideas; and the effect of 
divine power is more readily apprehended when it is joined 
with some outward sensible sign. Following the example of 
the Lord, the Church joins invisible spiritual effects to sensible 
signs, and uses symbols to teach spiritual truth. 

The Lord took the man apart from the crowd. He was 
about to perform a religious act; and reverence for it demanded 
that it should not be thrust too rudely out into the vulgar 
arena. Again, the Lord sought no human praise from his 
miracles, and he shunned all human recognition, as far as was 
compatible with the great design of teaching the world that he 
was the Son of God. 

Jesus next puts his fingers into the ears of the deaf mute. 
The sensible sign was that he opened up the clogged passages ; 
the supernatural fact was that divine power proceeding from 
the sacred humanity of Jesus, restored the organs to a perfectly 
healthy condition. The sensible action of inserting the fingers 
into the ears helps a man to realize the supernatural effect. 

The Lord next touched the tongue of the mute with his 
saliva. Schegg believes that the Lord directly spat into the 
mouth of the mute. We feel a natural repugnance to believe 
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this: it seems more probable that the Lord withdrew his fingers 
from the man’s ears, and moistening them with his spittle, 
touched the man’s tongue. 

There is a fitness here also in the sensible sign. The 
saliva having come in contact with the sacred tongue of Our 
Lord had the power to take away the disability of the mute’s 
tongue. 

The Lord next looks up to Heaven, to show the man and 
all men that the source whence the miraculous healing came 
was the throne of God. So, when we need help, he would have 
us look up to Heaven. 

The Lord Jesus, while looking up to Heaven, groans, to 
express the vehemence of his prayer. He did not need to groan 
for himself; but he was our teacher, and he has shown us in 
this action what should be our earnestness when asking aid 
from God. Jesus now pronounces one word. ‘The Greek 
transliteration of this word is éppaOad. Neubauer derives this 
from FEM, the imperative niphal of Mine. The sense of 
such imperative is: ‘‘Be thou opened.” 

Most ‘authorities derive éfpa0ad from FADMS, the 
imperative of the Aramaic hithpaél of the same root. Hithpaél 
is reflexive; and in this acceptation the sense would be: ‘“‘Open 
thyself.” This latter opinion has the greater probability. The 
being addressed is the deaf-mute; and the bidding to open 
himself is addressed to him in the sense that his inability to 
hear and speak is considered as a shutting up of his ears, and 
of his mouth considered as an organ of speech. 

The Lord spoke, and it was done. ‘The man’s ears were 
opened; the bond of his tongue was loosed, and he heard and 
spoke aright. 

From the fact that Mark does not say that the man spoke, 
but that he spoke aright, some seek to find therein proof that 
the man was not a mute, but impeded in speech. They believe 
that St. Mark, in writing that the man spoke aright, calls 
attention by contrast to the man’s former condition, in which 
he spoke, but not plainly. But we believe that St. Mark, by 
thus describing the man’s condition after the miraculous 
healing, wishes to call attention to the additional miracle 
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whereby a man who had never learned human speech recovers 
not only the ability to utter articulate sounds, but the full 
faculty of speech, so that he could speak with the same 
correctness as though he had always spoken. 

It seems to us also that the great admiration of the people 
is best explained in the supposition that the man was mute. 

In keeping with his general ‘ plan, Jesus charged the 
witnesses of this miracle to tell no man. His object was to 
shun all human fame aud popularity. He wishes also thereby 
to instruct us to shun the human praise and glory that may 
result from any good work that we do. The people conjecturing 
that Jesus thus endeavored to shun the popular recognition of 
his deed through humility, obeyed not the Lord’s injunction ; 
but on the contrary published the deed all the more by reason 
of the Lord’s prohibition; for his humility heightened the 
people’s admiration of the Lord, and impelled them to make 
known his wonderful works. The people committed no wrong 
in acting contrary to the Lord’s wishes. It was not a formal 
act of disobedience. The Lord wished to renounce his right to 
have his deed known to the people. The witnesses of the 
miracle, or rather miracles, for many were healed, being filled 
with gratitude and devotion to their great Prophet, would not 
let him accomplish the effect of his renunciation. 

The fact that Jesus foreknew that the people would publish 
his deed does not import any lack of sincerity in the Lord’s 
words. He desired to avoid the publication of the miracles; 
he did all that in the ordinary conduct of men could be done to 
prevent the publication. He is our model in this; and when 
like him we honestly desire our good deeds to remain hid, and 
when we do what in us lies to keep them from the knowledge 
of the public, that publicity which may be forced upon us will 
not take aught from the excellence of any good work. 
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6. Kai vapayyédre TH OYA 
> a Lea mn a \ a 
avaTreceiy él THS HS, Kal NaBov 
TOvS ETTA APTOS, EVYApLTTHOAS 
écracev, Kat édidov Tois wabntais 
avtod, tva trapatiwow, nal mra- 
peOnxav TO dyrg. 
7. Kat eiyay iy@vdua onriya, 
‘ > / > \ sy \ 
Kat evroynoas atta, elmrev Kal 
TavTa mapaTiévat, 
8. Kai épayor, cal éyoprdc- 
\ ey tp 
Oncav, nal hpav mepiocedpata 


/ 4 \ fo 
KAacUaToOV, ETTa oTupioas. 


teat \ ¢ if 
9. "Hoav dé ws tetpaxicyi- 


Aol, Kal amrédvoev avTovs. 


10. Kal ev6ds éuBas adres 
els TO TAOlOY meTa TOV paOnTav 
> Ars 5 \ / 
avrov, nAGev eis TA wépn Aadwa- 


vovéd. 
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32. And Jesus called unto 
him his disciples, and said: I 
have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue 
with me now three days and 
have nothing to eat: and I 
would not send them away 
fasting, lest haply they faint 
in the way. 


33. And the disciples say 
unto him: Whence should we 
have so many loaves in a desert 
place, as to fill so great a mul- 
titude? 


34. And Jesus saith unto 
them: How many loaves have 
ye? And they said: Seven, 
and a few small fishes. 


35. And he commanded the 
multitude to sit down on the 
ground ; 


36. And he took the seven 
loaves and the fishes; and he 
gave thanks and brake, . and 
gave to the disciples, and the 
disciples to the multitudes. 
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1. In those days, when 
there was again a great multi- 
tude, and they had nothing to 
eat, he called unto him his 
disciples, and saith unto them: 


2. I have compassion on 
the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three 
days, and have nothing to eat: 


3. And if I send) them 
away fasting to their home, 
they will faint in the way : and 
some of them are come from 
far. 


4. And his disciples an- 
swered him: Whence shall 
one be able to fill these men 
with bread here in a desert 
place? 


5. And he asked them: 
How many loaves have ye? 
And they said: Seven. 


6. And he commandeth the 
multitude to sit down on the 
ground: and he took the seven 
loaves, and having given 
thanks, he brake, and gave to 
his disciples, to set before 
them; and they set them be- 
fore the multitude. 


7. And they had a few 
small fishes: and having blessed 
them, he commanded to set 
these also before them. 


8. And they did eat, and 
were filled: and they took up, 
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37. And they did all eat, of broken pieces that remained 
and were filled: and they took over, seven baskets. 
up that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, seven 


pe And th bout 
baskets full. 9 n ey were abou 


four thousand: and he sent 


38. And they that did eat them away. 
were four thousand men, be- 1o. And straightway he 
side women and children. entered into the boat with his 
disciples, and came into the 


39. And he sent away the parts of Dalmanutha. 


multitudes, and entered into 
a boat, and came into the 
borders of Magadan. 


In verse 32 of Matthew the best codices have 76 nuépac 
and this reading is supported by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. & has juépas. In verse 35 7@ dyAq@ is the reading of &, 
B, D, et al. The other authorities haye rots dydouw. In the 
36th verse the exact reverse is verified; &, B, D et al. have the 
plural rots éyAouw, and the other authorities have the singular 
To dyA@. In verse 38, B and some cursive manuscripts place 
as before tetpaxioyirdco. Great variety exists in the codices in 
regard to the name of the city mentioned in the 39th verse of 
Matthew. Cand M render it Maydaddv: E, F, G, H, K, L, S, 
U, V, X, T, A, Tl, et al. have Mayédard. §&, B, and D have 
Mayadav. 

In the first verse of Mark’s text mddwv wodAod is found . 
in &, B, D, G, L, M, N, A, and in the versions. Some codices 
have wapurdéAdov. In verse 3, Kai tues is the reading of &, B, 
L, D, et al.; tweés yap is found in A, N, X,T, Ul, etal. This 
reading is followed by the Vulgate, the Syro-hexaplar Syriac, 
the Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. ‘The final verb 
in the same verse is eofv in B, L,and D. This reading is 
approved by Westcott and Hort. The greater number of 
authorities support fact. In verse 6, mapayyéAre is found 
in &, B,D, Land A. This reading is also’ followed by some 
codices of the Vulgate. A, C, N, X, I, II, et al. have 
mapiyyere. In verse 9, A, C, D, F, X, I, I, et al. add ot 
darydvtes. ‘This reading is followed by most of the old versions. 
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Though this miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes 
is in many points very like to the other event which preceded 
the great discourse on the Eucharist, yet it has strong features 
of dissimilarity. In the former event the miracle was wrought 
on the evening of the first day; here it is on the third day. 
In the first event five loaves and two fishes are offered; in the 
present event the number of fishes is not determined, but it is 
stated that they were few, and the loaves are seven. By the 
first miracle Christ fed five thousand men; here the number is 
only four thousand. Moreover, in the first multiplication there 
were left twelve baskets of fragments; while in this event the 
number of the baskets is seven. 

Hence without foundation, recent Protestant writers have 
asserted that the two passages are modified accounts of the 
same event. There is certainly no intrinsic improbability in 
the statement that Christ twice multiplied bread. In Mark, 
VIII. t9—20, Jesus reminds the Apostles of the two miracles, 
and they describe one distinguishing feature wherein the two 
miracles differed. 

It is evident that the second multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes was wrought in the same place where he had healed 
the multitudes. For three days the people had remained with 
Jesus there in the wilderness. He had taught them many 
things not recorded in the Gospels; he had healed their sick; 
and now he finds that they are without food. 

The account does not imply that the people had been three 
days without food, but that they had remained with Jesus three 
days, and had in that time consumed all their food; and were 
on the third day unprovided with anything to eat. 

Jesus now calls his Apostles, and takes counsel with them 
as to what todo. He expresses to them the strong feelings of 
compassion that he feels for the poor people, and his 
unwillingness to send them away hungry. Many of the people 
had come from afar, and there was no village near where they 
could procure bread. . 

And again we find the Apostles slow to believe. They 
had been witnesses of the Lord’s power in a similar event not 
long before. But they halt and allege the utter impossibility 
of relieving the hunger of the people there in the desert. This 
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is one of the greatest of man’s defects in his relations to his 
maker, his slowness to believe; the Apostles are not free from 
the great defect of men. We are not slow to condemn the 
Apostles for their lack of faith on this occasion; but in what 
are we more believing than they? ‘They had evidence, and so 
have we. The message has come to us more clearly than it 
was made known then, and how little it moves us. We are 
created for one thing; we are bidden seek only one thing; and 
we seek everything else but that. The thoughts that burn 
within us are not the thoughts of God and Heaven, but the 
thoughts of our success and of earthly possessions. We are 
ready to question, doubt, and complain, if ever the ways of God 
transcend our little intelligence. We know that after a few 
years an eternal state of being shall be assigned to us, and that 
this state shall be Heaven or hell; and yet it is not that state 
which we shall possess for ever that we are pursuing, but what 
we can attach to ourselves during the few years in which we 
are on the way thitherward. , 

Christ submitted the issue to the Apostles to try their 
faith, and also to present to all generations an account of all 
the chief features of the event. The magnitude of the miracle 
appears in clearer light through the declaration of the 
Apostles. 

For a similar reason Jesus asks the Apostles how many 
loaves have they. : By thus ascertaining the amount of food 
actually available, a certain fitting order is preserved, and the 
nature of the miracle is more clearly understood. 

And the Apostles answered: ‘Seven (loaves) and a few 
small fishes.”’ 

Jesus commands the multitudes to sit down upon the 
ground; and then he blessed the bread and fishes, and gave 
them to the Apostles to distribute to the people. And all that 
great multitude ate, and were filled, and the Apostles gathered 
up seven baskets of fragments. St. Matthew informs us that 
the number of those who were fed was four thousand, beside the 
women and children. 

The multiplication of the bread and fishes takes place in a 
secret way while the things are being distributed to the people 
by the Apostles. 
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The fact that the Apostles had distributed with their own 
hands this bread to the people more forcibly impressed the 
event on the Apostles’ minds. One better remembers an event 
in which one is an actor. 

It is worthy of note that the number of baskets of 
fragments in this multiplication corresponds to the number of 
loaves. In the first multiplication the number of baskets of 
fragments corresponds to the number of Apostles; here such 
number corresponds to the number of loaves. The association 
of ideas is aided by this fact. In after years the Apostles could 
remember that, in the first multiplication of loaves, every man 
gathered up a basket of fragments; while in the second case 
the number of the baskets of fragments equalled the number of 
the loaves. 

The moral lessons taught by this event are the same as 
those which may be drawn from the preceding multiplication; 
and as these have been explained in the treatment of the first 
event, they need not be repeated here. 

The Lord Jesus avoids the human glory that would have 
been given him by the multitudes, by immediately dismissing 
the multitudes, and in a ship with his disciples withdrawing 
from the place. The point to which Jesus now directed his 
course is called Magadan in the best codices of St. Matthew ; 
but St. Mark declares that Jesus in the same voyage came into 
the parts of Dalmanutha. 

Though much has been written on this theme, nothing 
certain has been determined concerning the identification of 
these places. ‘The name Dalmanutha occurs but this once in 
the Scriptures; and if the reading Magadan be the genuine 
reading here, this name also is not found again in Scripture. 
It is not difficult to reconcile Matthew and Mark in the 
designation of place. Jesus and his Apostles came by the Sea 
of Galilee into a tract of country which comprised both Magadan 
and Dalmanutha, and this same country is designated by 
Matthew from its relation to Magadan; while Mark fixes its 
place by referring it to Dalmanutha, The only thing that is 
required for the accuracy of the narration is that these two 
cities or villages should be so situated that a tract of outlying 
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country could be designated by referring it to each. ‘Thus for 
instance, a certain tract of the Syrian seaboard could be called 
the parts of Tyre, or the parts of Sidon. 

Or it may have been that Magadan designated a region 
whose chief village was Dalmanutha. 

It is profitless to try to fix the sites of these places. They 
have vanished from the earth, and have left no trace. We 
believe however that they were on the western shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. In fact, the conjecture of Guerin is probable that 
Magadan is the modern Medschdel on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee in the southern part of the region of Gennesaret. 
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I. Kal mpocerOdvtes ot Da- 11. Kal é&f\Oov of Dapi- 


picato. Kal Laddoveaior, mreipa- 
fovres errnpwrnoay avTov onuelov 
€x Tov ovpavod émideiEas avrois. 


2. ‘O 8 drroxpibeis  cirrev 
avtots. 


3. LTeved rovnpa cal poya- 
rels onpelov aitet, Kal onpetov 


5) s r) , ip: hen > \ 
ov SoOnceTar avTn, ef ju TO 
onpetov ’lwva. 

4. Kat xatadir@v avrovs 
amnnrder. 


5. Kat édr@dvtes of padntat 
eis TO Trépav, ereXdOovTo AaBeEtv 
aptous. 


6. ‘O dé’Inaods eizev avrois : 
‘Opate nal mpocéyere amo Ths 


caiot, Kai npEavto cuventelv atte, 
Enrovvres Tap avTov onpelov ao 
Tov ovpavovd, TeipalovTes atop, 


ATS [é a s 
12. Kail davactevagas to rvev- 


> an / / ¢€ \ 

poate avrov, Aéyer: Ti  yeved 

attn Cntet onueiov; aunv réyo, 
> , a a 2 

et SoOnceta. TH yeved TaUTH on- 


petov. 


Kail adgels avtovs, madu 


12 


éuBas, arhArOev eis TO épav. 


14. Kat éwedrdfovto Nafeiv 
BA \ ? Ne: ” > 
dprovs, Kal eb pr eva dpTov ovK 
L. } See lal 2 Las) uf 
elyov pel” EauTav év TO HOLY, 


5: 
Adyov : 


Kat dsverrerAeTo avtois, 


ig » A 
Beérete atro 


€ lal 
Opare, 
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Ciuns TOV Dapicaiwy Kai Lad- 


SovKatov. 


7. Ot dé duedoyifovto év éav- 
a / oe A > 
Tots, Néyovtes: “Ore aprovs ovK 


érAadBoper, 


8. Tvods 8 0 Incots etzev: 
a ? 

Tl duaroyiGeobe év Eavtois, oruyo- 
TLoTOL, STL Aptos ovK exeETE; 


+ A a \ 
9. Odme voeite, ovdé prnpo- 
veveTe TOS WEVTE ApPTOUS TOV 
NOS \ / / 
TEVvTAaKioXNiov, Kal TocoUS KoOpi- 
vous éha Pere; 


Io. Ovde rods érra 


aipTOUS 

TOV TETPAKLIGXYLNioV, Kal Tecas 
omupioas éAdere ; 

11. II@s ov voeite, Ste ov 


Ney 9S Lan} / 
mept dptewv eitrov tuiv; Ipooéyere 
dé ard THs Céuns Tov Dapicatov 
Kal Laddoveaior, 


Te2s 
elev Tpocéyev amd THs Cduns 


Tore cuvicav, bt ovK 


TOY apTwV, adr’ ard THs Sdayyhs 
tav Laddoveaiwv cal Dapicaior. 


1, And the Pharisees and 
Sadducees came, and tempting 
him asked him to shew them 
a sign from Heaven. 
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rhs Chuns Tov Papicaliwy, Kai 
THs Couns ‘Hpwdov. 


16. Kal Sseroyifovto pos 
GdAHrous, STL dpTovs ovK Eyou- 


ol. 7 


17. Kal yvods, réyer avtois: 
Tl diaroyiver Oe, Sts apTous ovK 
éyere; om voeite, ovdé ovvieTe; 
TeTopopevny éxete THY Kapdiay 
UPOV 3 

18. 


> 
Brérere; Kal Ota ExovTes ovK 


"OdOarpors exyovtTes ov 


, 7 
GAKOVETE; Kal OV [LYN WOVvEvETE ; 


19. “Ore tovs mévTe aptous 
éxraca eis TODS TevTaKLaYLAoUS, 
ta 

mocous Kopivous KNag LATO TAH- 
” / -. a yd 

pes npate; Aéyovow avT@: Ao- 


deka. 


20. “Ore rods émta eis Tovs 
TETPAKLOY NOUS, TOTwY oTUpLOwY 
TANpOMaTA KNacUaTwY nNpaTeE; 


Ni Ue + ates 3 Ud 
Kab NEeyouat QAUT@ ETTTA, 


PHBE 
ov voeiTe; 


Kai érexyev avrois: Ids 


11, And the Pharisees came 
forth, and began to question 
with him, seeking of him a 
sign from Heaven, tempting 
him. 
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2. But he answered and 
said unto them: When it is 
evening, ye say: It will be 
fair weather: for the heaven 
is red. 


3. And in the morning: It 
will be foul weather to-day: 
for the heaven is red and low- 
ering. Ye know how to dis- 
cern the face of the heaven; 
but ye cannot discern the signs 
of the times. 


4. An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign ; 
and there shall no sign be 
given unto it, but the sign of 
Jonah. And he left them, and 
departed. 


5. And the disciples came 
to the other side and forgot to 
take bread. 


6. And Jesus said unto 
them: ‘Take heed and beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 


weeAnd they 1 éa'so ned 
among themselves, saying: We 
took no bread. 

8. And Jesus perceiving it 
said: O ye of little faith, why 
reason ye among yourselves, 
because ye have no bread? 

40 
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12. And he sighed deeply 
in his spirit, and saith: Why 
doth this generation seek a 
sign? verily I say unto you: 
There shall no sign be given 
unto this generation. 


13. And he left them, and 
again entering into the boat 
departed to the other side. 


14. And they forgot to take 
bread; and they had notin the 
boat with them more than one 
loaf. 


15. And he charged them, 
saying: ‘Take heed, beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees 
and the leaven of Herod. 


16. And they reasoned one 
with another, saying: We 
have no bread. 


17. And Jesus perceiving 
it saith unto them: Why 
reason ye, because ye have no 
bread? do ye not yet perceive, 
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9. Do ye not yet perceive, 
neither remember the five 
loaves of the five thousand, 
and how many baskets ye 
took up? 


1o. Neither the seven 
loaves of the four thousand, 
and how many baskets ye 
took up? 


neither understand? have ye 


your heart hardened? 


18. “Having. “eyes, seer-ye 
not? and having ears, hear ye 
not? and do ye not remember? 


19. When I brake the five 
loaves among the five thousand, 
how many baskets full of 
broken pieces took ye up? 
They say unto him: ‘Twelve. 


20. And when the seven 
among the four thousand, how 
many basketfuls of broken 
pieces took ye up? And they 


say unto him: Seven. 


11. How is it that ye do 21. And hesaid unto them: 
not perceive that I spake not Do ye not yet understand? 
to you concerning bread? But 
beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 


12. Then they understood 
how that he bade them not be- 
ware of the leaven of bread, 
but of the teaching of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 


In the text of Matthew, the entire passage from doyias to 
divacGe is omitted in &, B, V, X and T. It is also omitted 
in the Curetonian Syriac, the Armenian version, and by Origen. 
Jerome declares that the passage was not found in many codices 
which he had seen. The passage is supported by the authority 
ieee), G, HK Ly, iM, 3S, a5 VisS,. 0. Ay tl, many cursive 
manuscripts, the Vulgate, the Peshito Syriac, the Coptic and 
the Ethiopian versions, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Theophylactus, 
Euthemius and Hilary. The term mpodyrov is added to the 
fourth verse in C, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, I, A, II et al. 
It is also found in the Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian 
versions, and in all the Syriac versions. In the eighth verse 
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éxyere is found in &, B and D; nearly all the other authorities 
have é€ddfere which is approved by Tischendorf. In the 12th 
verse the plural tév aprwv is found in &°%, B, and in other 
authorities. The text edited by Robert Etienne has the 
singular tod dprov. 

In the 12th verse of Mark, Band L, omit div. In verse 13 
eis 70 whoiov is added in A, E, F, G, H, K, M,N, S, F, X, U, 
Pee eti al 

In the 16th verse Adyovres is found in A, C, L, N, X, IT, A, 
II,et al. It is adopted by all the old versions. In the same verse 
éxovow is the reading of B; the great body of codices have 
éyouev, In verse 17 étz is placed before memwpwpudvny in A, X, 
T, I, et al. This reading is followed by the Vulgate and 
Syriac versions, and approved by Tischendorf. In verse 21 
ovr ouviere is found in &, C, C, L, A, I, and in some cursive 
manuscripts. This is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. Ids od voeire is the reading of B, E, F, G, H, S, V, T, 
etal. This is followed by a few codices of the Vetus Itala, and 
by the Coptic and Ethiopian versions. We find 7@s od7@ in A, 
D, M, N, U, X and many other uncial codices. This is 
followed by the Syriac, Vulgate, Gothic and Armenian 
versions. 

When Jesus and his Apostles had come into the parts of 
Dalmanutha, representatives of the two leading Jewish sects 
came to him, and asked him for a sign from Heaven to prove 
that he was the Messiah. We refer the reader to our First 
Volume, pages 297 and 298, for a description of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. ‘The motives of these sectaries in asking for 
this sign from Heaven was thoroughly dishonest. If the 
miracle had been wrought, they would declare, as they did at 
other times, that Jesus worked miracles by the power of 
Beelzebub. 

At this juncture in the life of Jesus, the whole Jewish 
people could testify to his miracles. He had healed multitudes 
in the sight of the people; he had driven out the demons from 
many demonized persons; he had raised the widow’s son at 
Naim before the eyes of the whole populace of the village. 
And yet these hypocrites with brazen effrontery come, and ask 
for a sign from Heaven. 
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And Jesus unveils their dishonesty by contrasting their 
ability to judge of meteorological phenomena with their voluntary 
blindness in regard to the abundant evidences of his divine 
character. It was equivalent to saying: ‘When ye wish to see 
the truth, ye are shrewd and accurate in observation ; but when 
ye hate the truth, and strive not to see it, no evidence will avail.” 

St. Mark declares that, at the dishonest demand of the 
sectaries, Jesus sighed deeply in his spirit. That is to say, 
Jesus heaved a deep sigh or groan of anguish to find such 
perfidy and obstinate malice in man, whom he had come down 
from Heaven to save. The utter baseness of these men drew 
forth from the depths of his being this expression of pain at the 
fallen estate of these leaders of Israel. 

Mark omits the passage found in St. Matthew, wherein 
Jesus speaks of the signs of fair weather and the signs of foul 
weather. For this cause also many codices of Matthew omit 
the passage. But the fact that a passage of such character is 
found in a large number of uncial codices of good authority, 
and also is found in nearly all the old versions and in the 
writings of many Fathers, both Greek and Latin, assures us of 
its genuinity. That it is omitted in some codices is a fact easy 
to explain: very often by omissions the copyists tried to bring 
the Evangelists into a close agreement. Perhaps also in 
perplexity over the exact import of the passage some copyists 
omitted it. But on the other hand, a passage of such nature 
nowhere else found in the Scriptures could not have been 
interpolated into all the authorities that support it. 

A popular weather observation with the Jews was that when 
at sunset the heavens became red, it was a sign that the morrow 
would be fair; on the contrary, when in the morn at sunrise, 
the heavens were overcast with clouds, and these clouds were 
reddish, it was an indication of the approach of foul weather. 

Jesus gave no endorsement to the value of these signs; he 
simply called attention to the fact that the Jews observed them, 
and based on them calculations of the weather. 

But, in fact, these signs are observed yet by many people, 
and it is our own experience that in the far greater number of 
cases, they truly indicate the quality of the weather which will 
follow. 
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As these signs in the heavens indicated coming events, so 
there were abundant signs that the time of the Messiah had 
come, and that Jesus was that Messiah. In the first place, the 
scepter had passed from Judah; the period of time predicted by 
Daniel was drawing to a close; the prophecies of the Old Law 
were fulfilled in Christ ; and his miracles were of such a 
character that he could say to the people: ‘If ye are unwilling 
to accept my words, believe my works; for they testify of me.” 

The Jews failed to believe in Jesus, because they positively 
refused to believe. No matter how bright the light is, if a man 
closes his eyes, he can not see. The defect can not be remedied 
by increasing the light, the man must open his eyes. 

Jesus now openly declares that he will not give a sign, and 
he also declares the reason. Those who ask the sign are an evil 
and adulterous generation. 

The term adulterous is here used to denote not the specific 
sin of the unlawful carnal union of man and woman, but to 
denote that Israel, the bride of Yahveh, was unfaithful to her 
Lord. Many a time and oft did Yahveh rebuke Israel’s 
unfaithfulness under the figure of this sin. Jesus Christ never 
granted a miracle to men disposed in mind as were these 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Miracles are given in response to the 
petition of faith, or to produce and promote faith in honest 
hearts, and it would be like casting pearls before swine to 
accede to the arrogant demands of these sectaries. And also 
there are conditions of soul verified among the men of our day 
which repel the action of God, and for such God will not do 
anything. More time and attention should be given by man to 
the examination and determination of the status of his soul as 
it appears before God. Man should not be content with 
anything less than the highest certainty attainable that his soul 
is in a healthy spiritual condition, that it is rightly disposed to 
receive the action of God, and that it is fulfilling the purpose 
which God ordained for it in tts creation. 

In the Greek text of Mark there is a characteristic Hebrew 
idiom in the twelfth verse, in which e&, zf is used for a negative. 
It corresponds to the Hebrew OS, which after verbs of 


declaring, swearing, etc., is equivalent to the negative particle. 
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Though the Lord denies to the Pharisees any specific 
miracle for their special benefit; he declares that there shall be 
given to them the great sign of Jonah. This sign was the 
burial of Jesus in the tomb, and his resurrection thence on the 
third day. It is called the sign of Jonah, because as Jonah was 
three days in the belly of the whale, and came out thence on 
the third day, so Christ was in the bosom of the earth until the 
third day, on which he arose from the dead. 

In the mind of Jesus this was the grand miracle and proof 
of his mission. It was the final act in the victory over sin and 
death. It was the transition from Jesus’ life of suffering and 
atonement to his life of glory and of reigning with his elect. It 
was greater than all preceding miracles, because by it a greater 
power was overcome. It was like the creation of another 
universe, the universe of the elect who shall arise from the 
dead. It is a miracle of great importance for us, because our 
lives are full of hope only inasmuch as we hope to share in that 
great miracle. This sign was given to the Pharisees, inasmuch 
as it was a universal miracle, a fact presented to the whole 
world, to which all men could look for proof that Jesus was the 
Son of God; and that believing they might have life in his 
name. 

Being filled with just indignation against the sectaries, 
Jesus leaves them, and with his little band again enters a boat, 
and sets out for the other side of the lake. 

As we are fully persuaded that Magadan and Dalmanutha 
were on the western shore of the Lake, we believe that in this 
voyage Jesus and his Apostles directed their course towards the 
eastern shore of the lake. This opinion is confirmed by the 
reason that the Apostles are troubled by the fact that they have no 
bread. ‘The eastern shore of the lake was wild and uninhabited 
in many places, and for this reason there had been necessity on 
two occasions for Jesus to multiply the loaves and fishes to feed 
the multitudes on that same eastern shore. 

And the Apostles entered into the boat, and set out on the 
voyage, having forgotten to provide bread. 

It seems that they had not proceeded far before they 
noticed the defect of bread, and they ‘became troubled thereat. 
Their minds are preoccupied by this worry, and Jesus knows it. 
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As they move forward in the boat over the calm waters of the 
Sea of Galilee, Jesus makes use of the occasion to teach his 
Apostles. And among other things Jesus declared unto them: 
“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.” 

In his relation, Mark makes no mention of the Sadducees, 
but records that Jesus warned his Apostles against the leaven 
of the Pharisees, and the leaven of Herod. ‘There are several 
ways of reconciling this discrepancy. It is not to be thought 
that Jesus uttered only this one sentence. A notable evidence 
of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees and Sadducees had been given 
in the event which preceded the embarkation, and very 
probably Jesus took this fact as a theme of moral teaching. In 
his discourse he may have mentioned Herod in association with 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. Now as the writers relate the 
events as they remembered them, it may have been that in the 
mind of Matthew the deepest impression may have been made 
by the mention of the two great Jewish sects; while Peter, from 
whom Mark received his data, preserved the memory of Jesus’ 
mention of Herod. 

Again we know that Herod became identified with a sect 
who were called Herodians. These were also unfriendly to 
Jesus, and at times made common cause with the Pharisees to 
destroy Jesus Christ. They were subtle intriguers, who 
especially aimed to overthrow the Roman domination in Syria. 
The character of these men differed in nothing from that of the 
other sectaries. In fact, it may be that the Sadducees 
themselves formed this party of Herod, and thus became 
denominated Herodians from his name. Flavius Josephus does 
not mention the sect of the Herodians ; hence we suspect that 
this title was another designation of the Sadducees, which was 
given them in the days of Herod Antipas, from the fact that 
they espoused his secret hostility to Rome. 

It was a common figure in Scripture to represent the evil 
influence of any agent as leaven. Sometimes also the figure of 
leaven is taken to represent the effect of a good cause operating 
in human society. Thus Jesus Christ compares the growth of 
the Church to the action of yeast in a paste. But in the greater 
number of cases it denotes the evil effect of pernicious principles, 
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whether inculcated by word or by example. Thus Paul: 
“Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?” 
—I. Cor. V. 6. 

Employing the term therefore in this sense, Jesus bids his 
Apostles beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the other 
sectaries. on 

The wisdom of Jesus’ caution can be seen at a glance. 
These sects were powerful in Judea. They were influenced by 
one of the worst spirits that can fix itself in the soul of man. 
Some hope may be entertained of a man who is sincere, even 
though he be of evil life. But the Pharisees were thoroughly 
insincere, spiritually dishonest, and under pretence of great 
religiousness they served the devil. They were shrewd 
cunning plotters, and hence any association with them was 
dangerous to a man’s righteousness. Hypocrisy was their 
trade; and they offered a great insult to God by making use of 
a semblance of that holy thing, religion, to deceive the people, 
in order that they might have from the people honor and 
emolument. 

We believe that God hates most the sin that is most 
opposed to his own divine nature. Now therefore God must 
hate hypocrisy and feigning in religion, for it mocks God in 
that essential relation which exists between God and his 
creature. Hypocrisy is not alone wickedness, it is mean, low, 
craven, dishonorable, wickedness; it is wickedness without any 
redeeming qualities. We all know that we prefer an open 
honorable adversary to a man that is always double, wily, 
simulating. No evil deed fills us with the disgust of the evil 
deed of the hypocrite. And God who is essential truth 
abominates the hypocrite. 

Phariseeism was firmly fixed upon the leaders of the First 
Covenant; Jesus, the founder of the New Law, endeavors to 
prevent its entrance into his kingdom. And for this cause he 
frequently calls attention to this characteristic of the teachers 
of Israel. ' 

But the minds of the Apostles are preoccupied by the lack 
of bread. They have but one loaf in the boat, and they are 
going to a point on the lake where bread can not be obtained, 
and they fear that they shall be hungry. 
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When therefore Jesus spoke of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
the Apostles understand him to speak of material bread. They 
must have understood that Jesus warned them against eating 
bread made or sold by the Pharisees or Sadducees. This 
increases their consternation. They look at one another with 
looks expressive of their mutual alarm. In low tones some of 
them converse, and give expression to their troubled thoughts. 

Jesus comes at a knowledge of the state of their minds by 
his power to read the thoughts of men. ‘The presence of this 
power in Jesus was one of the proofs of his divinity. 

And Jesus gently chides them for their slowness to place 
their absolute trust in him. How foolish it is to fear hunger 
or any other evil, when one is with Jesus? Jesus has all power 
and all willingness to use that power for man’s good. It is not 
a difficult thing to say that Jesus has all power. We can 
pronounce the sentence in a few seconds of time. But no finite 
intelligence in an unlimited period of duration can fully 
comprehend what that sentence imports. All our ideas are 
circumscribed by limitations, and when we direct our minds to 
the attributes of God we lose ourselves on a shoreless sea. And 
out of such contemplations the thought arises, how much better 
is the other life than this? and yet we love it less. 

The Apostles were reprehensible for two reasons. First, 
they should not have been anxious for what they should eat, 
for Jesus was with them, and no evil could come upon them 
while in his company. They failed somewhat in that absolute 
trust that Jesus asks should be placed in him. 

Secondly, ordinary quickness of comprehension would have 
made known to them that Jesus was discoursing of moral issues, 
and not of material bread. 

Jesus justly chides the Apostles, declaring them to be men of 
little faith. His rebuke was necessary to show them the value 
of faith, and also to arouse them to make use of what he was 
doing for them to grow in faith. 

Faith is begotten in the soul of man by the action of God 
in conjunction with man’s right use of the powers of his mind. 
Now certainly the action of God was present in the Apostles. 
The Son of God had selected them to plant faith in the world, 
But there was a certain torpidity in the Apostles’ minds in 
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cooperating with the action of the grace of God; so that Jesus 
tells them that by this defect they are in some degree like to 
men who, having the organs of sight and hearing, see not and 
hear not. 

Jesus reminds them of the two miraculous multiplications 
of loaves, and asks them to bear witness to their own part in 
the events. For this cause Jesus does not say: ‘‘How many 
baskets remained?” but: ‘How many baskets took ye up?” 
The testimony was greater from the fact that they had been 
actors in the event. 

It is to be observed that whenever the second multiplication 
of bread is mentioned, the Greek term used to denote the 
receptacle of the fragments differs from that used in speaking 
of the first multiplication. In the first multiplication of loaves 
the term «d¢ivos is employed to signify the baskets; while in 
every mention of the second multiplication the term ozupés 
is invariably used. We believe that the omupiés was a larger 
basket than the «édivos. In Acts, IX. 25, it is declared that 
Paul was let down from a window év omvupidix. Wherefore it 
is probable that though, in the second event, the baskets were 
seven, the quantity of the fragments was greater than in the 
first miracle. 

To make the issue still clearer, after recalling the events of 
the multiplication of the loaves, Christ openly declares that he 
spoke not of bread, and he expresses regret that the Apostles. 
should have so grossly mistaken his sense. 

One fact of great worth is taught us by the records of the 
event, namely that the Evangelists ingenuously record facts in 
all their naked truth, without trying to defend or excuse 
themselves. There is no self-glorification in what the 
Evangelists write. They record all their stupid mistakes, their 
lack of courage, their slowness to believe, their weakness in 
trial, their difficulty in grasping spiritual ideas. ‘This 
ingenuousness aids in moving one to believe the records that 
the Evangelists have written. 

The rebuke of Christ had a good effect, and thereupon the 
Apostles knew that he spoke of the doctrine of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 
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It is not recorded in what way the defect of bread was 
supplied, and it is vain to venture any conjectures thereon. 


MARK VIII. 22—26. 


22. And they come unto 
Bethsaida. And they bring to 
him a blind man, and beseech 
him to touch him. 


23. And he took hold of 
the blind man by the hand, 
_and brought him out of the 
village ; and when he had spit 
on his eyes, and laid his hands 
_ upon him, he asked him: Seest 
thou aught? 


24. And he looked up, and 
said: I see men; for I behold 
them as trees, walking. 


25. ‘Then again he laid his 
hands upon his eyes; and he 
looked steadfastly, and was 
restored, and saw all things 
clearly. 


26. And he sent him away 
to his home, saying: Do not 
even enter into the village. 


22. Kal épyovtar eis Bné- 
caiddy, kai pépovow abto tTupror, 
Kat Tapakadovow avtov iva 


avTov dypnrat. 
23. Kal émiraBepevos rijs 
\ an lal 
xelpos TOU Tudo, 
aN ” Qn UA \ 7 
avrov é€o THS Kw-ns, Kal TTVCAS 


éEnveyKev 


? By els > an b NV \ 
els TA Oupata avrod, émbels Tas 
xetpas adto, érnpota avrov: Et 
Ti BXérreas. 


24. Kal avaBdéas érevyev: 
Brére tots avOpeous, ott ws 
dévdpa ope TepimatodrTas. 

25. Hira madw One tas 

. rN Xs 2 \ > n 
xeipas él Tovs ofGarpovds avTod, 

\ / Ss > / 
Kal duéBreev, Kal amroxatécTn, 


nr Ya 
Kal évéBreTT Ev THAaVYaS ATravTa, 


26. Kal améorerev avtov ets 
olxov avtod, Aéywv: Mz 4é eis 


THY KOuNv eloerOys. 


In the 22nd verse of Mark’s text épxeras appears in &*, A, 


ee Ly IT -et al. 
versions. 


Coptic, Ethiopian, and Revised Protestant versions. 
In verse 24, C’ and D omit é7~ and 


authorities have AAéze. 


This reading is followed by the Syriac 
In verse 23 we find SAdéres in B, C, D*, A, the 


The other 


op®: the terms are also omitted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, 


Armenian and Ethiopian versions. 


In verse 26 the clause pmdeé 


eins tit év TH Kou is found in A, C, N, X, TI, A, Il et al. 
This is followed by the Peshito, Gothic, Ethiopian and 


Armenian versions. 
in some cursive manuscripts. 


The reading of the Vulgate is only found 
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The record of the healing of this blind man is found in 
Mark alone, and he gives a detailed account of the event. 
Some uncertainty exists regarding the site of the miracle. 
Lamy, Calmet, Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, and Edersheim, 
believe that Bethsaida here denotes Bethsaida-Julias. Patrizi 
and others believe the place to have been Bethsaida near to 
Capharnaum. We support this latter opinion for several 
reasons. We believe that the appellation Bethsaida-Julias is 
extremely doubtful, and moreover the place is called a copn, 
which could not apply to Julias in the days of Our Lord. 
Neither does it make against our proof that Bethlehem 
is called a wos in Luke, II. 4, and a «un in John, VII. 42. 
Bethlehem was by right a «@pn, and it was only by a certain 
license of language that it was called a wédus, but this license 
did not work vice versa. The lesser thing could at times be 
called by the name of the greater thing of the same species, but 
the case could not be reversed. Bethlehem could be called a 
mors, but Jerusalem could not be called a copy. 

And they bring to Jesus a blind man, and they ask Jesus 
that he would cure him by laying his hands on him. From 
the fact that the man himself asks not for the benefit, it is 
generally believed that he was poor, perhaps a beggar, who had 
not the faith or courage to ask for himself. Whatever faith 
was back of the request seems to have been the faith of those 
who bring the blind man to Jesus. Jesus hesitates not an instant. 
He is moved by the faith and charity of the men who bring the 
poor blind man tohim. ‘The Son of God was eager to accomplish 
good. If ever he hesitated to perform an action, it was that the 
very hesitation might add to the good effects of the action. In 
this present action the conditions were fit, the action was a good 
deed, and Jesus moves at once to perform the work of mercy. 

We may also draw a lesson from the event, to move with 
willingness, gentleness, and promptness to the execution of 
deeds of kindness and mercy. Many a deed of kindness and 
mercy has been spoiled by the grumbling and bad temper 
which accompanied it. | 

With extreme gentleness Jesus took the man by the hand, 
and led him out of the village. The Lord was unwilling to 
display his almighty power before the gaze of the people in the 
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village. He was not seeking human applause and renown. 
He had an absolute right to man’s praise, and worship, but as 
man he shunned all human glory in order to teach us how 
to live. 

What a sight was exhibited to human eyes that day in 
Bethsaida! Jesus Christ holding by the hand a blind man, 
and leading him forth out of the village in order to restore 
to him his sight. This was a scene that mortals could witness. 
But grander scenes than this have the eyes of angels witnessed 
since that day. Often have they seen Jesus leading the 
sin-blinded soul out of its sinful environment into the light and 
‘the peace of the path of righteousness. How often would not 
we have stumbled, had it not been for his leading? And he 
would always lead us, and always keep us in his company, if 
we did not repel him by cold worldliness and by sin. We have 
a journey to make which we cannot make alone. The way is 
dark and perilous; the foes are many and strong. No mortal 
- ever yet accomplished that journey without help from Heaven. 
If we fail in that journey, we lose all. One thing we need, that 
Jesus should lead us on. No other issue of life is as important 
as that divine guidance, and yet mortals live a life-time, and 
never give it a thought; and thus: 


‘To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day, to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


When Jesus has led the man out of the village, he halts, 
and taking some of the saliva of his mouth, he places it upon 
the blind man’s eyes; then he places his hands on him and asks 
him if he sees aught. It is characteristic of blind men to hold 
the head a little downward. At Jesus’ words the blind man 
looked up, and declared that he saw men; that is to say he 
saw objects that seemed as tall as trees walking. Though the 
sense of sight was at this point in the man’s eyes, the organs 
were in an abnormal condition, so that the images of objects 
appeared greatly magnified. And Jesus again laid his sacred 
hands upon his eyes, and the man’s eyes were perfectly restored. 
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And Jesus sent the man away, instructing him not to go back 
into the village. As this is the uniform reading of the best 
codices we can not reject it. It seems therefore that the man 
did not have his domicile in the village, but that he had been 
brought thither to be presented to Jesus. In the light of what 
we have already learned of Jesus’ clraracter, it is easy to see 
why Jesus thus instructed the man. Jesus was seeking to 
avoid the notice of the public. He was aiming to prove by 
word and deed that he was the Son of God, while shunning 
that human glory which he has forbidden us to seek. We can 
also see why Jesus used sensible signs in working this miracle. 
He used the same outward signs in the cure of the deaf mute, 
whose cure is also described only by Mark. But there is one 
feature of this event which is not easy to explain, and that is 
that Jesus operated the cure by degrees. There was in the 
event first the stage of imperfect vision, and then by a second 
application of Jesus’ power the man’s vision was perfectly 
restored. ‘This method of Jesus is new to us; thus far we have 
seen nothing of the kind. In fact, in most of the recorded 
cases the Evangelists are careful to note that the effect was 
immediate. 

We confess our inability to determine with certainty Jesus’ 
motive in thus varying his method of healing. An 
examination of what has been written by the expositors on this 
fact will afford little profit. Our own opinion is that this 
variation added to the evidential force of the miracles. If all 
had been wrought in exactly the same way, there would be 
danger that one would be confounded with another, and some 
of them would more easily have been forgotten. The special 
features of certain miracles serve to distinguish them from 
others of the same class; and, moreover, attach them more 
firmly to the minds of men. Again, by these successive stages 
of the event, the Apostles, who accompanied Jesus, were enabled 
to contemplate a certain variety in the manifestations of divine 
power. As we avoid sameness of style in the employment of 
words and expressions, so the Lord may be believed to have 
relieved his miraculous cures by the introduction of certain 
special features. And moreover, the gradual yielding of the 
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state of blindness to the operation of divine power evinces the 
deep-seated malady of the man’s eyes, and the reality of the 


divine operation. 


MATT. XVI. 13—20. 


13. “EdOay &€ 6 “Inaods eis 
Ta pwépn Kaicapelas tis Didrir- 
Tov, NpwTa Tos paOnTas avTod, 
Aéyov: Tiva réyovewy of &vOpw- 


> \ ey an > y 
mot eivat Tov Tiov Tod avOpwrrov; 


14. Ov 6 eizav: 
a U 
Iwavny 
’HXiay, 
&va TOV TpOPNTar. 


¢ \ 
Or per, 
¢€ ny 


Tov Bamtictnv, of Se: 
4 \ € / A 
€repor 5é, ‘lepepiav, 7 


15. <Aéye avrois: ‘Tpeis dé 


/ if 3 
TiVa Me NEYETE EVAL; 


16. 


Ilérpos, eizrev: 


Ziwov 
Xv el 0 Xpioros 


"Atroxpilels dS € 


0 Tids Tod Beod tod CavrTos. 


’"Arroxpilels dé 0 Inaoids, 


17. 
eimev adt@: Makadpuios ef, Xipov 
te, \ \ 7 > 
Bapiwvad, drt cap& Kal aipa ov« 
amexaruvyev aot, arr o Tarhp 


pou o ev ovpavois. 


18. 


y > a 
ov el Ilétpos, nal éml tavtn TH 


Kayo 6€ cou réyo, ote 


V4 ? / \ > 
TréTPQ OiKOOOMITw pou THY EKKAN- 

/ \ Us e >? 7 
olav, Kal TUdaL Gdovu ov KaTLaXv- 


GOUT AVTHS. 


19. Kat ddéc0w oo tas Knei- 
das THS Bactrelas THY ovpavar, 
tS / 5 ean n n ” 
Kat 8 av Snons ert THs yhs, Eora 
dedeuevov év Tois ovpavois, Kai b 

y > 4 > \ na a BA 
éayv AVons ert THS Ys, Eora 
RNervpevor év Tois ovpavois. 
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27. Kat é&fr@ev o “Inoots 
Kal of wabntat avtod eis Tas Ko- 
Has Kaicapelas tis Didirov, 
Kal év TH 0O@ émnpwTa Tors pa- 
Onras adbtod, Aéywv avtois: Tiva 


€ 
He Aéyovawy of dvOpwrrot civat; 


28. Ol 8é eizrav ait@ Aéyor- 
Tes: “Ore "lwadvny tov Bartio- 
THY, Kat Addo, ’Hrelav, adArot 
be v4 a a n 

€, OTL Els TOV TPOPNTADV. 

29. Kai avros érnpwra at- 
rors: ‘“Tpeis d€ tiva pe Adyere 
eivat; “ArroxpiGeis o ILérpos, Aéyer 


avT@: Xv el o Xpiotds. 
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20. Tote éretiunoev ois 
pabnrais, va pndevt eirwowy, Ste 
autds éotw 0 Xpiotas, 

13. Now when Jesus came 
into the parts of Czesarea Phi- 
lippi, he asked his disciples, 
saying: Who do men say that 


the Son of man is? 


14. And they said: Some 
say John the Baptist; some: 
Eliah: and others: Jeremiah, 
or one of the prophets. 


15. He saith unto them’ 
But who say ye that I am? 


16. And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said: Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God. 

17. And Jesus answered 
and said unto him: Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: for 
flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in Heaven. 


18. And I also say unto 
thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my 
Church: and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it. 


19. I will give unto, thee 
the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in Heaven: and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in Heaven. 
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30. Kal émeripnoev avrois 
iva pndevi Aéywouv rept avTod. 


27. And Jesus went forth, 
and his disciples, into the vil- 
lages Of Ceesarea Philippi: and 
in the way he asked his dis- 
ciples, saying unto them: Who 
do men say that Iam? 

28. And they told him, 
saying: John the Baptist: 
and others, Eliah; but others: 
One of the prophets. 


29. And he asked them: 
But who say ye that I am? 
Peter answereth and saith unto 
him: ‘hou art the Christ. 
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20. Then charged he the 
disciples that they should tell 
no man that he was the Christ. 


30. And he charged them 


that they should tell no man 
of him. 


LORE IX. 18—2r. 


18. And it came to pass, as 
he was praying alone, the dis- 
ciples were with him: and he 
asked them, saying: Who do 
the multitudes say that I am? 


19. And they answering 
said: John the Baptist; but 
others say: Eliah; and others, 
that one of the old prophets is 
risen again. 


20. And hesaid unto them: 
But who say ye that I am? 
And Peter answering said: 
The Christ of God. 


ai. But he charged them, 
and commanded them to tell 
this to no man. 


In verse 20 of Matthew B*, D, et al. 
This reading is approved by Westcott 
In the same verse some authorities add "Inaois. 


instead of dveore/XaTO. 
and Hort. 


18. Kai éyévero év t@ elva 
> X 
aUTOV TpoTEVYOpLEVoY KATA wdvas, 
cuvicav avT@ of paOntal, Kab 
> y > \ / a 
ernpatnoey avtors, Aéyav: Tiva 
cm , 3 

Me Ol OyAOL A€youaty eivat; 


19. Océ droxpiOvtes eitray: 
"lodvny tov Bartictiv, drdow 
dé, "HAlav, arrow 82, d7t tpo- 
gytns T& TOV apyalov avéorn. 


20. KEisev d€ avrois: “Tels 
dé tiva pe Aéyere elvar; Ilérpos 
dé aroxpwOeis elev: Tov Xpiorov 


Tov ®eov. 


21. ‘O 6é éritiunoas adrtois, 
Va \ jd n 
TapnyyeAev pndevt Aéyerv TovTO. 


have érrerlpnoev 


In verse 28, &, B, C*, L, the Coptic version, Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort endorse the reading 67 eis: other authorities 


have éva. D has os éva. 


In verse 29 &, L, the Peshito and 


Jerusalem Syriac add 6 Tids rod @eod. 
We notice here that Luke after a long silence again takes 


up the narrative of events. 
silence of John. 


We marvel not so much at the 
He is not a synoptist; and his Gospel 


presupposed the existence of the synoptic Gospels, and was 
written to develop more thoroughly certain themes, especially 
the consubstantial, coequal divinity of Jesus. 
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But Luke professes in his proem to essay an accurate 
historical treatment of the Gospel narrative, and this present 
Jacuna ill comports with his design. He passes from the first 
multiplication of bread to the confession of Peter at 
Czesarea-Philippi, omitting Jesus’ walking upon the sea, the 
discourse on the Eucharist at Capharnaum, the dispute with 
the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands, the journey 
into the borders of Tyre and Sidon and the cure of the 
daughter of the Syrophcenician woman, the journey through 
Decapolis back to the Lake of Gennesaret, the miraculous 
healings near the shore of the lake, and especially the cure of 
the deaf-mute mentioned by Mark, the second multiplication 
of bread, the Pharisees’ demand for a sign, and the cure of the 
blind man. 

Now in seeking the causes of this lacuna, men arrive at 
widely divergent conclusions. And it is not profitable to 
review much that has been written thereon. It seems to us 
that the fact is explainable by the following considerations. 
Every Evangelist omitted many things which Jesus said and 
did. Also a certain independence and individuality characterize 
every one. Therefore it is inevitable that one Evangelist 
should omit data that the others record, and record data that 
the others omit. Luke was not an actor in the events of the 
Gospel ; therefore that vivid impression that comes to the mind 
from beholding was not in him. He wrote to increase the 
clearness of the records of the New Testament, and he certainly 
was aware of the existence of the other two Gospels. Now 
aside from the eucharistic discourse, a knowledge of the events 
left out is not essential to the right understanding of the 
message of Christ. The synoptists evidently considered the 
discourse at Capharnaum fully comprehended in the clearer 
discourse at the Last Supper. The doctrinal import of the 
second multiplication of ‘bread is included in the first 
multiplication, and the records of cures and disputes with the 
Pharisees were evidently by Luke considered covered by other 
portions of his Gospel. Hence we believe that Luke, who 
evidently studies order and brevity in his account, intentionally 
omitted these data as not essential to his scope. Matthew wrote 
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them, because his personal observation of the events had fixed 
in his mind a deep impression ; and Mark wrote them, because 
he was the scribe of Peter. 

A thing more difficult to explain is the omission by both 
Mark and Luke of the great promise made here by Jesus to 
Peter, by which Peter is appointed the rock upon which the 
Church was to be built. A possible explanation of Mark’s 
omission is found in the fact that he received his data from 
Peter, and Peter through Christian humility was unwilling to 
communicate anything so honorable to himself. 

It is more difficult to find an explanation of Luke’s 
omission. We submit the following theory: The far-reaching 
consequences of the words they recorded were not fully 
comprehended by the Evangelists. They comprehended 
enough of the message to have a saving faith, and to preach a 
saving faith to the men of their day. But the great growth of 
the organization and the grand development of doctrine were 
not fully understood by them. They thus often are unconscious 
instruments to record things whose full import they did not 
understand. Moreover, they never write under the persuasion 
that they are drafting the constitution of the Church. They 
write of the Church not as of a thing that should come into 
being out of their writings, but as of a thing already existing, 
and vastly more comprehensive than their records. Every 
writer of the New Testament gives evidence in his work that 
he is but writing a partial description of some of the chief 
events in the origin of the Church. 

Now such being the design of Luke, we believe that he 
omitted these words of Jesus to Peter, because he did not 
understand the full import of Jesus’ declaration. ‘The truths 
that formed the immediate life of the Church are recorded by 
all. But in the infant age of the Church, its perfect social 
organization was not so prominent in the thoughts of men. 
Peter remained what he had been before Jesus’ death, the chief 
of the Apostles. His word was authoritative, but that 
there was represented in him a supreme president of a 
world-organization with center at Rome, was not clearly 
understood by the men who wrote the New Testament. The 
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Providence of God so worked in the formation of the New 
Testament, that we have a record of these words, and that is 
sufficient. 

Czesarea-Philippi was formerly called Paneas or Panias. 
This name came from the fact that the city was consecrated to 
the god Pan, who had a celebrated temple there. The site 
of the ancient city is now called Banias. It is situated in 
Gaulonitis at the foot of the southern slope of Mt. Hermon. It 
is almost directly east of the ancient city of Tyre, and slightly 
east of north of Capharnaum. ‘The distance from Capharnaum 
to Cesarea-Philippi is about twenty-three miles. The city of 
Ceesarea-Philippi was built out of the ancient Paneas by Philip 
the Tetrarch. He called it Czesarea in honor of Tiberius Ceesar, 
and Philip’s name was added to the name of the city to 
distinguish it from Czesarea Sebaste built by Herod the Great. 

Jesus and his band of Apostles have now separated 
themselves for a time from the multitudes of Galilee. They 
have come into the cool picturesque country abounding in 
springs and caves in the environs of Ceesarea-Philippi. There 
is no evidence that they entered the city. Here they can rest 
awhile. Jesus withdraws himself from his Apostles for a time 


to pray alone. When his prayer is concluded, he again unites’ 


himself with his Apostles, and asks them: ‘‘Who do men say 
that the Son of manis?” And the Apostles answered: ‘Some 
say: John the Baptist; some: Eliah; and others: Jeremiah, 
or one of the prophets.” 

When Herod Antipas sought to know who Jesus was, the 
same answer was returned to his questions. 

The Lord often speaks of himself as the Son of man. 
Such name had been given him by Daniel, the prophet. The 
Lord’s frequent use of this phrase is to prove the reality of his 
humanity. It would be easier to believe that God had appeared 
in the mere semblance of a human body, than that the Son of 
God had become a real man. Hence to render incontestable 
the truth of the reality of the assumption of our human nature, 
Jesus frequently proclaims his human sonship. 

The character of Jesus and his miracles left no doubt in 
the popular mind that he was a man of God. The fame of 
John had been great in Israel, and the similarity between his 
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teaching and that of Jesus impelled many to believe that Jesus 
was none other than John who had risen from the dead. 
Others, moved by the prophecy that Eliah should come before 
the day of the Messiah, Har asten that Eliah had come in the 
person of Jesus. 

Others believed that he was Jeremiah or some other one of 
the prophets. 

The reason that the people thought of Jeremiah was most 
probably the vision of Oniah recorded in the II. Book of 
Maccabees, XV. 14: ‘After this there appeared also another 
man, admirable for age, and glory, and environed with great 
beauty and majesty. Then Oniah answering said: This isa 
lover of his brethren, and of the people of Israel: this is he that 
prayeth much for the people, and for all the holy city, 
Jeremiah, the prophet of God. Whereupon Jeremiah stretched 
forth his right hand, and gave to Judas a sword of gold, saying: 
Take this holy sword, a gift from God, wherewith thou shalt 
overthrow the adversaries of my people, Israel.” 

It may seem strange at first sight, after all the evidence 
that had been given to Israel, that no part of the people had 
believed in the Messiahship of Jesus. His proofs had made it 
impossible to deny that he was an authentic legate of God, but 
they would not admit that he was the Messiah. 

National pride and the vain expectation that the Messiah 
should restore Israel to great political power and glory so 
preoccupied the Jewish mind that they would not see the 
Messiah in the poor man of Nazareth. It was the everlasting 
conflict between worldliness and the spiritual; and the result 
was the same as it has ever been: the world held the multitudes, 
and the spiritual order of things obtained only a few chosen 
followers. 

We observe that the Lord does not proceed immediately to 
a direct question concerning the Apostles’ faith in him: he first 
asks what was the opinion of the people, and then he asks what 
the Apostles believe concerning him. ‘The first question was a 
graceful introduction to the second; it furnished an occasion to 
transmit to us the state of religious thought of the Jewish 
people, and it illustrated the act of faith of the Apostles in its 
proper light by contrasting it with the popular opinions. 
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Again, we hold that the opinion of the people was an 
evidence of Christ’s divinity. The evidence had been such in 
Jesus’ life that the whole people acknowledged that he was an 
authentic legate of God. Jesus catered to no popular taste, 
he flattered no popular pride. He taught a doctrine that was 
hard for a Jew to accept; he was opposéd by the strong sect of 
the Pharisees, and by the other sects of the Jews; and yet the 
people were moved to persuasion that he was a prophet. Now 
Jesus shaped his whole life to the proving of the truth that he 
was the Son of God, and that redemption should come through 
him as the Son of God. ‘Therefore we say that Christ was 
either the Son of God or an impostor. But the power of God 
would not cooperate in confirming the claims of an impostor. 
The people of Israel bore witness that the power of God’ was 
with Jesus, and hence Jesus’ claim must have been true. 

When Jesus asks the Apostles for a direct expression of 
their belief concerning him, Peter answers: ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Two truths are contained in the confession of Peter. 
First, he declares that Jesus is the Messiah expected of Israel, 
and, secondly, he declares that such Messiah was the Son of 
God. Jewish thought did not hold that the Messiah should be 
the coequal Son of God. 

The confession of Peter isclear andfull. The fact that Jesus 
accepts the confession fully makes it absolutely infallible. In fact, 
since Christ declares that it came through the revelation of his 
Heavenly Father, it is as though it were uttered by the Father. 

Hence it isa grand proof of the divine character of Christ. 
In accepting it, Christ declares that flesh and blood had not 
revealed it unto Peter, but God the Father had revealed it unto 
him. By this Christ affirms that the act of faith of which this 
sentence was the expression was absolutely true, that this act 
of faith was not a mere human thought, having no foundation 
but the fallible act of a human mind, but that God’s action 
in the soul of Peter illumined the soul of the man infallibly to 
see and to grasp the truth which he there proclaims. 

It is evident that. “flesh and blood” as here employed 
mean human nature according to its mere natural powers, 
without supernatural illumination. 
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The confession of Peter has been a truth that has been 
contradicted. Many heretics recognizing that by logical 
necessity they must admit that the Pope of Rome is to the 
Church what Peter was to the first apostolic body, endeavor to 
limit Peter’s place and authority in that body. Hence they 
assert that Peter spoke here as a delegated representative of all 
the Apostles; and therefore they claim that the words of Christ, 
though spoken to the representative, apply to the whole body, 
and establish no preeminence of Peter over the other Apostles. 
Were it not for the heavy consequences that have resulted from 
this error, we might dismiss it as an inane creation of the abuse 
of man’s reason; but many have been led thereby to “forsake 
the fountains of living waters, and to dig out for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 

As in the days of the Lord, the fierce hatred against him 
so obscured the mind of the Jewish people that they would 
hold to every absurdity rather than accept Christ; so in the 
days following the great apostasy, hatred of Rome moves men 
to accept many foolish opinions rather than admit Rome’s 
God-given primacy and authority. 

However we must admit that some writers in denying this 
vain theory of the heretics have denied too much. We are 
willing to admit that Peter did speak there in a certain 
representative capacity, but we claim that it was not asa 
delegate speaking merely in the name and by the authority 
of the others; but as the recognized leader of the Apostles to 
whom they looked for guidance and inspiration. 

The plain words of the text prove with great clearness that 
it was not the delegation of the Apostles, but the inspiration of 
God the Father that moved Peter to the sublime confession of 
Christ’s divinity. Peter’s faith was more advanced than that 
of the other Apostles. ‘Their faith was in a formative state; it 
had not yet crystallized into that perfect form which it 
afterwards assumed. God was pleased to help them to full 
faith, and in the present instance he did it by inspiring their 
leader to utter the grand central formula of all faith. 

God the Father used Peter here to confirm the faith of his 
brother Apostles, just as Christ afterwards declared that he 
being converted should confirm his brothers. Peter received 
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his inspiration from God, and the other Apostles received their 
inspiration from Peter. 

It was not then for the first time that Peter had confessed 
this truth. In the Synagogue of Capharnaum, after the 
promulgation of the doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist, when many disciples abandoned the following of 
Jesus Christ, Peter in the name of the whole apostolic body 
made profession of faith: ‘And we have believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God.”—John VI. 69. 

It must have been that the Apostles had often conferred 
together concerning this truth. The truth was announced by 
John the Baptist aud attested by the voice of God from Heaven, 
and by the visible descent of the Holy Ghost. It received 
proof from the miracles of Jesus. But still the truth was so 
grand and mysterious that it required time to fix itself upon 
the minds of the Apostles. In all the events recorded we find 
that the master mind among the Apostles is Peter. His 
utterances are the index of the Apostles’ thoughts, not because he 
is their delegated representative, but because he is their leader, 
to whom they look for guidance in formulating their opinions. 

We believe therefore, that it is a vain contention to hold 
that Peter here is not preeminent over the other Apostles in his 
confession of Jesus’ divinity, and consequently in his apostolic 
office. 


The next point to consider is Jesus’ declaration concerning 
Peter. 

In the first place Peter is called blessed in the knowledge 
of Christ’s divinity revealed to him by God. Blessed is here 
used in the sense of favored, happy, fortunate. ‘The greatest of 
all blessings is the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. “And 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee, the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, Jesus Christ.”—John, 
XVII. 3. No matter what cognitions may be in the mind of 
man, if he have not the knowledge of Jesus Christ, his mind is 
a dead and dreary waste. 

There is a beautiful correspondence between the declaration 
of Peter and the declaration of Jesus. Peter by divine 
inspiration declares what Jesus is; and Jesus in turn by his own 
divine authority declares what Peter is. 
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In our First Volume, pages 352-353, we explained the 
sense of the surname Peter. It is evident that the ‘Bar-Jona”’ 
of the present text is the same as “son of John”, as Simon is 
called in John, I. 42, and XXI. 16. Bar-Jona is the Aramaic 
form of OV 3 Another proof of this is the passage from 


II. Kings, (Vulg. IV. Kings) XXV. 23, wherein the Pia of 


the original is rendered "Iwva by the Septuagint. 
As we have before explained the term Peter, mérpos, is an 
attempt to reproduce the original &5°D used by the Lord. 


The signification of this term is a firm, immovable rock. The 
declaration of Jesus really should be rendered: “And I also 
say unto thee that thou art a rock, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it.”’ 

Much of the force of the declaration of Christ is lost by the 
employment of two terms zérpos and zétpa to represent the 
original ND": It is evident that the Lord employed but one 


term, and that there is an absolute identity between the term 
used as the surname of Simon and the term used for the 
foundation of the Church. ‘The writer of the Greek simply 
gave to the term, when used as a surname of Simon, a 
masculine ending for the sake of the grace of language, since 
both terms mean a rock. 

The Syriac version employs the same term for the 
surname of Simon and for the foundation of the Church: 


9 nm 9 bi 9 fe y 
E2L Joc Nro of Sha 067 Aus? 
w ate Zi 
The Ethiopian also uses the same term in both positions : 


Arte eA OLN . 


Wherefore it is evident that all interpretations must be 
abandoned that are founded upon the difference between zrérpos 
and wérpa. The Lord employed the one term in both positions, 
and the exact Greek equivalent of this term is 7rérpa. 

Coming back therefore to the full force of the original, we 
find that Jesus said unto Simon: ‘Thou art a rock, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church.” 
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Christ here explains the reason of Simon’s surname. This 
is God’s way in placing upon men certain names. Abraham 
was thus called, because he was to be the father of a multitude 
of nations. Sarah was thus called, because she was to be the 
princess of these nations. John the Baptist was called John, 
because he was to be the herald of tlre reign of grace. The 
Savior was called Jesus by God’s angel, because he was to save 
the people. And Simon was called ‘the rock”, because he was 
to be the foundation on which the Church of Christ should be 
built. Therefore it is clear that the same entity is signified by 
“rock” as the surname of Simon, and by “rock” as the 
foundation of the Church. I know of no plainer figure in all 
literature; and yet through desperate hate of the primacy of 
Rome, Protestants have endeavored to distort this clear 
statement of Christ into a meaning which would agree with 
their prejudices. 

Some Protestants attempt to enfeeble the proof of Peter’s 
primacy by claiming that by the word “rock”, when used as 
the foundation of the Church, Christ meant himself, and that 
Christ by some gesture pointed to himself in uttering this 
member of the sentence. 

Certainly the gesture is a gratuitous assertion; and any 
cause that is reduced to such a flimsy pretence as this is 
unworthy of serious consideration. Such an interpretation 
would make the sentence of Christ meaningless and stupid. It 
is an insult to Christ to say that he would so employ language. 
What sense is there in a solemn manner to say that Simon was 
a rock, and then, in the same sentence to say that Christ would 
build his Church upon some other rock? What sense would 
there be in the declaration that Christ would build his Church 
upon himself, in a context wherein he was rewarding Peter’s 
confession of faith by declaring what Peter was? Why was it 
prophesied by Jesus that Simon should be called a rock? and 
why is the prophecy here fulfilled, if he is not the rock upon 
which the Church is founded? Unless we concede that in 
surnaming Simon the rock, Jesus designated him as the rock 
foundation of the Church, the solemn declaration of Jesus 
becomes a barren empty jugglery of words. And we know that 
Jesus used no words without meaning. 
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In fact, this truth is so clear that the more enlightened 
Protestant expositors grant Simon’s primacy, but they deny 
that his primacy passed to his successors. We shall deal with 
this point in the course of our present exposition. 

We next take up to examine what sense Christ intended to 
convey by declaring: ‘Upon this rock I will build my 
Church.” The figure represents the Church under the figure 
of an edifice of which Christ is the builder, and Peter the 
foundation-stone. The surname of Simon indicates solidity, 
the solidity of the bed-rock, and hence the sentence conveys: 
the meaning that Christ is building a firm building that shall 
stand against all opposing causes. 

Christ declares that Peter is to be to the Church what the 
foundation rock is to a building; and the house built on a rock 
shall stand in the face of the wind and rain. 

The term ecclesza corresponds to the Hebrew bah which 
signified the congregation of the chosen people assembled for 
worship in the temple. It also signified the entire Jewish 
people, inasmuch as they were united in one theocratic covenant. 
Thus Israel is called the assembly or church of the Lord in 
pipers, ON V 13h XK ain Deut) ONT) a) 3 ee tad, 
Chron., XXVIII. 8; ‘and in Micah, Il: 5. ‘Therefore “the 
Lord employed the same term to denote the world-wide 
congregation of the New Testament. He employs the term 
in an absolutely universal sense to include all the faithful of 
mankind. 

Now in calling the universality of the faithful a church, 
and comparing them to a building, Christ evidently declares 
that the Church shall be a visible organization. The building 
of it upon Peter indicates that this organization shall havea 
supreme president, and a supreme center of authority, and that 
the cohesive principle that shall bind the organization together, 
and give to it stability and perpetuity shall be Christ’s power 
working through the organization. Now no organization of 
men can be without a supreme president, and a central 
authority; and Christ in this very declaration provided for the 
perpetual existence of such central authority, and appointed 
Peter the first supreme president. 
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It is evident also that Christ is not merely forming the 
organization of the Church for the few years of Peter’s life. 
The relation of a foundation to a house is not a transient 
relation, but a permanent one; the foundation must last as long 
as the house lasts. 

Hence it is plain that they err greatly who believe that 
Peter was the foundation of the Church inasmuch as he was 
the first to preach the Gospel to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles after the descent of the Holy Ghost.—Acts II. 14; 
X. 15, 48. This opinion is intrinsically absurd. That Peter 
should take the initiative in both these events comports with 
his office as head of the Church; but that Peter’s selection in 
such a solemn manner by Christ as the foundation-rock of the 
organization of the Church mean no more than this, is not 
credible. As we have said before, the foundation of a building 
remains as long as the building remains; but that preaching of 
Peter was a transient thing. ‘There is no similarity between 
these acts of Peter and the foundation of a building. <A 
foundation of a building gives it its stability; and the 
foundation of a moral organization must be a center of 
authority which shall preserve the organization in existence, 
and unify it by a system of constitutional laws. 

It would be absurd to declare a man the rock on which an 
edifice is built, from any other cause than that he preserves a 
permanent authoritative relation to the very organization itself. 
It would be absurd to create an organization of men without a 
supreme head. Now from the fact that Christ wished to deal 
with the world through an organization, it was to be expected 
that he should give it the elements without which it could not 
exist. He has done so in clearest terms in appointing Peter as 
the supreme president, and in defining his powers. And yet 
men refuse to believe the plain sense of Christ’s words; and the 
cause is hatred of Rome. This hatred was predicted by Christ, 
and we are not surprised thereat. 

More absurd still is the opinion which holds that the 
Church was not built upon Peter, but upon Peter’s act of faith 
expressed in his confession of Christ’s divinity. In dealing 
with this theory, we are ready to concede that the faith of 
Peter was the motive cause which moved Christ to select him 
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for his high office. We are also ready to concede that 
Peter’s confession of faith indicated the function of the head 
of Christ’s organization, which should be to teach infallibly the 
faith of Christ, and hold all the members in a unity of faith. 
But we deny that Christ primarily signified by the rock on 
which the Church is built Peter’s confession of faith. They 
say that Peter’s confession was the formula of all right faith in 
the divinity of Christ, and that Christianity is built upon this 
right faith. ‘This is true, but this does not conflict with the 
institution of a supreme head of an organization whose organic 
unity is based upon a unity of doctrine, a unity of regimen, and 
a unity of sacraments. 

In the first place the opinion which makes the rock of the 
Church not Peter’s person, but his subjective act of faith, can 
not be derived from the plain words of Christ without doing 
violence to them. Peter had declared what the person of Jesus 
was, and Jesus declares what the person of Peter was to be. 
Not without violence can we construe the declaration of Christ 
to mean that the rock of the Church was Peter’s act of faith. 
If Jesus had meant this sense, he would doubtless have said: 
“Thou art a rock of faith, and upon this faith I will build my 
Church.” 

But, moreover, the use of language is evidence against the 
aforesaid opinion. A visible organization demands to be built 
upon a concrete foundation. In other words, the abstract 
principles which form the soul of an organization demand to be 
represented by some concrete center of authority which shall 
enforce these principles, and execute the laws necessary for the 
preservation of the organization. Now faith, as an abstract 
virtue, can be considered as the foundation of the spiritual life ; 
but it would be incongruous to make it the foundation-rock of 
a visible organization in the context in which Christ used it. 
Of course, faith is the foundation of the Church, and the 
foundation of all supernatural life, but Peter’s central authority 
is the instrument by which God preserves in the Christian 
organization the unity of faith. 

Certain it is that when Christ said: ‘Thou art a rock”, 
he meant the person of Peter, and not his confession of faith. 
Now since Christ uses in the next member the very same term 
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which is the surname of Simon, he can not be thought to 
have changed the sense of the term, for thus no man could 
understand him. 

A difficulty is brought against our exposition from the fact 
that Christ is the foundation on which the Church is built, and 
according to Paul: “Other foundatiort can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’”—I. Cor. III. 11. 
This objection is easily answered. Paul is speaking there of 
faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ as the foundation of 
religion. Peter is not the foundation of the Church in the 
sense that belief in Peter will save the world. The principal 
head of the Church, the principal foundation of the Church is 
Jesus Christ; and for that cause he calls the Church that he 
built on Peter my Church. But Peter is the vicarious 
foundation. Peter is the foundation, because in the social 
organization he represents the supreme invisible head Jesus 
Christ. In a similar way, Jesus Christ was the essential light 
of the world; and yet he himself calls his legates the light of 
the world. They were vicarious lights, inasmuch as they 
represented Jesus Christ, and acted in his power and authority. 
In every human society there must be authority, and that 
authority must be represented by some concrete exponent. All 
the authority which operates in the Church is, of course, vested 
in Christ as its essential source, but Peter represents Christ as 
a human exponent of this authority. 

Another objection is founded upon the words of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians, II. rg—20: “So then ye are no more 
‘strangers and sojourners, but ye are fellow citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God, being built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles, and Prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief corner stone.” 

The evident meaning of this passage is that the foundations 
of belief in Christ the author of the New Testament are the 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Law and the message delivered 
by the Apostles. The Judeo-Christians in the first ages 
scrutinized the Scriptures closely to find the agreement between 
the events of Christ’s life and the prophecies. ‘The preaching 
of the Apostles corroborated by the prophecies constituted the 
basis of faith. Paul does not exclude the Law of Moses, but 
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the prophets here are mentioned especially since they were the 
counterpart of the Apostles in the Old Law. The function of 
the prophets in the Old Law was to expound and apply the 
Mosaic Covenant to the people of Israel. 

Now we do not deny that the message delivered by the 
Apostles and corroborated by the prophesies was a foundation 
of belief. But we deny that Christ, in addressing Simon Peter 
as “the rock”, had reference only to his personal preaching as 
one of the Apostles. The context of Paul’s Epistle clearly 
demands that we interpret the passage of the preaching of the 
Apostles as a foundation of belief. The constitution in a 
metaphorical sense of an entity as a foundation does not exclude 
another foundation, where the idea is somewhat different. The 
teaching of the Apostles was the foundation of belief in the 
sense of the communication of the truth; Peter is the 
foundation of the Church in the sense that he is the central 
authority in an organization that must have authority. As 
such, his teaching is not excluded; it is the formal element in 
his primacy: he is made the chief of all teachers, with power to 
exact from men the obedience of faith. ‘The words of Christ in 
appointing Peter “the rock” of the foundation of the Church 
are far more solemn than the words of Paul regarding the 
apostolic body. Peter is singled out and surnamed in the most 
solemn manner. He receives a name of more symbolic import 
than the name of Abraham. He is declared not in a general 
way a foundation of the Church, but “the rock” upon which 
Christ shall build the Church. Now such a surnaming and 
such an address would be absurd, if it imported nothing more 
than that Peter should be associated with the other Apostles in 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. 

An objection is sometimes sought in the writings of the 
Fathers against the Catholic interpretation of the present 
passage. We find occasional instances where the Fathers 
explain the term rock, as here used, of Christ himself, and others 
refer it to faith in Christ. Natalis Alexander has ably stated 
the case: ‘There are two Catholic interpretations of the 
words: ‘And upon this rock’. One interpretation refers the 
words to the faith of Peter; the other refers them to the 
person of Peter. But there is this difference between these 
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interpretations, the latter is direct, the former derived; the 
latter is old and constant, the former is new and adventitious; 
the latter reigned alone in the Church for four centuries, the 
former arose out of a special emergency. Before the rise of the 
Arian heresy the sole received exposition referred the words to 
the person of Peter, as is evident fronr Origen, Tertullian, and 
Cyprian. But when the Arians openly attacked the divinity of 
Christ, the Fathers recognizing the great bulwark of Catholic 
faith in those words of St. Peter: ‘Thou art Christ the Son of 
the living God”, greatly extolled the confession of Peter. 
Wherefore since, through this confession, Peter merited to be 
constituted the foundation of the Church, the Fathers by 
metonymy called the confession itself the foundation of the 
Church, passing from the cause to the effect, that they might 
make head against the Arians, who strove to destroy the 
foundation of the Church.”—Hist. Eccles. Tom. III. p. go. 
Hence we never find Fathers denying that Peter is the rock of 
the foundation of the Church; but having accepted this, we 
sometimes find them adopting derived meanings which do not 
exclude the basic sense of the words. It would make our treatise 
too extended if we reproduced any great amouut of patristic data 
on this theme. We shall limit ourselves to some representative 
statements. Hilary apostrophizes Peter: ‘O thou foundation 
of the Church, blessed in thy surname!”—-Can. XVI. in Math. 

St. Ambrose declares: ‘When Christ called Simon the 
tock, he clearly indicated that he was the foundation of the 
Church.”—Lib. IV. de Fide, Cap. 3. 

Augustine is a firm defender of the primacy, although at 
times his peculiar intellectual bent led him into some vagaries. 
In his twenty-ninth sermon on the saints, he discourses thus: 
“(Simon) alone among the Apostles merited to hear: ‘Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church.’ He 
was indeed worthy to be to the nations who should be formed 
into the Church of God, the rock of foundation, the column of 
support, and the key of authority.” Speaking of St. Cyprian, 
St. Augustine says: ‘Behold, where Cyprian cites what we 
have learned from the Holy Scriptures, that the Apostle Peter, 
in whom the primacy of the Apostles is vested, was rebuked by 
his inferior Apostle Paul.”—Lib. II. de Bapt. 1. 
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But in his book of retractations, I. 21, Augustine has a 
curious opinion: “I have said in a certain place concerning 
the Apostle Peter that on him, as on a rock, the Church is 
founded ; which sense is chanted by many in the verses of St. 
Ambrose, where Ambrose speaks thus of the cock: ‘At his 
song the rock of the Church bewails his fault... But I know 
that I have afterwards very often expounded the words: ‘Thou 
art Peter, etc.” in the sense that the rock signified him whom 
Peter confessed, and thus Peter would be denominated from his 
relation to that rock (Christ), and would represent the person 
of the Church which is built upon that rock, and which has 
received the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. For it was not 
said to him: “Thou art setya; but thou art Petrus. The 
petra was Christ whom Simon confessed. . . . . Let the 
reader choose which is the more probable of these two 
interpretations.” It is evident that the whole argumentation, 
which is peculiarly Augustinian, is founded on a misconception 
arising from Augustine’s ignorance of the oriental tongues. It 
is conceded by all that Christ used the same term as’ the 
surname of Peter and as the foundation of the Church, hence 
Augustine’s second theory is untenable. Epiphanius declares: 
“The Lord established Simon the first of the Apostles, the firm 
rock on which the Church is built’”—Anchoratus, I. Jerome 
in his book against Jovinian declares that Peter ‘“‘one of the 
twelve was chosen as the head, that the danger of schism might 
be averted.” 

‘This is the general trend of patristic teaching. No Father 
ever denied the primacy, and whatever secondary and derived 
meanings they may have adopted, they always held fast to the 
principal one, that Peter was the rock of the Church’s 
foundation. 

Another proof of the Catholic interpretation of these words 
of Christ is the fact that we find in existence through the ages 
from the beginning an institution corresponding in every part 
to the promise made by Christ to Peter. No pretension of man 
could have upheld that institution in the face of the opposition 
that it has encountered. In the fierce upheavals which have 
shaken the world, all the old institutions have been changed 
and superseded by new things; but the power of Peter has 
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not felt the shadow of change or decay; nay more, it has 
developed by vital growth into the use and exercise of a larger 
authority. 

The strongest motives that sway the minds of men have 
been employed by the world to draw men away from obedience 
to the successors of St. Peter. In abandoning Rome men had 
everything worldly to gain, and nothing worldly to lose; their 
patriotism was appealed to; place and preferment were offered 
them in the state, and social station and honors were offered in 
their social life, and all to no avail. The indefectibility 
promised by Christ to his Church is enjoyed by the visible head 
of that Church, and the see of Peter can not fail. 

When once it is conceded that Christ appointed Peter the 
supreme president of the organized Church, it is not difficult to 
deduce therefrom a perpetual line of successors having the same 
relation to the organization as the first supreme head. Christ 
was not founding a mere temporary organization, but an 
organization that should last till the end of time. He promised 
her perpetuity, and success from the very fact that she is built 
onarock. For the statement of Christ is equivalent to this: 
“Thou art a rock, and upon this rock I will build my Church; 
and therefore, because it is built upon a rock, the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it.’ Now we do not believe 
that any man of honest sane judgment will assert that Christ 
was there only speaking of that age of the Church during 
which St. Peter was present on earth in the flesh. It is equally 
repugnant to sound sense to believe that Christ characterized 
as the gates of Hades only those causes which opposed the 
Church during the lifetime of Peter. Christ founded a Church 
that should exist for all ages and teach all nations. The 
essentials that it needed in the beginning it needed throughout 
its life. Its foundation is an essential. The only way then 
logically to construe Christ’s words is to understand that Peter 
as the foundation of the Church never dies, It was not the 
mere flesh aud blood of Peter that was the foundation of the 
Church, but the authority of Christ represented in him, and this 
never dies. ‘The individuals die, but the institution can not 
die, and a moral continuity is always maintained, so that the 
same foundation always remains. And the pages of history 
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attest this fact. The existence of the unbroken line of the 
Bishops of Rome, and their power in the world are 
unexplainable facts in the world’s history, unless we admit that 
God willed it so, and that the present words of Christ are a 
manifestation of that will. 

We next proceed to develop the sense of the clause: “And 
the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

The term “Adns is employed by profane writers to signify 
the state of souls after death. The Septuagint uniformly renders 


by this term the Hebrew Siew, which signifies in general the 


place of the dead. Though some have interpreted the Hebrew 
term of the grave, such sense of the word has been proven 
untenable by Patrizi (de Interpr. S. Script. I. 2. q. 10, art. 3.). 

Now it is evident that Christ uses the term of the city of 
the damned, over which Satan and his angels preside. By a 
metaphor usual in Eastern languages the power of this city is 
spoken of as its gates. Throughout the nations of the East it 
was in the gates of the villages and cities that all cases were 
tried, and justice administered; hence figuratively the power 
and authority of the cities were called its gates. So well 
known is this in all oriental literature that it is unnecessary to 
adduce citations to prove it. Hence it is evident that Christ by 
this figure asserts that all the power of Satan and of his 
servants shall not prevail against the organized Church of 
Christ. We believe also that in the expression “the gates of 
Hades”’ there is included also forces of this world; it includes 
every force that makes for Satan. 

It is evident that the entity, against which the power of 
Satan’s kingdom shall not prevail, is the Church, and for the 
reason that it is built upon a rock. It is the idea therefore of 
- Christ that the stability of the Church comes from the nature 
of its foundation, and that this foundation is such that the 
Church can not fail. 

Of course, the Church is not built on a human foundation ; 
the Church is built on the infinite power of Christ. But Christ 
has chosen to be represented in the Church by a center of 
authority, and hence this authority is upheld by Christ himself. 
Now that central authority is Peter and his successors. 
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Christ considered both the head of the Apostles and the 
Apostles as beings that were to last till the end of time. Ina 
subsequent passage, addressing the Apostles, he declared to 
them that he would be with them till the end of time. He 
commissioned them to teach all nations. The end of time ts 
not come. England, Germany, America, Japan and many other 
lands were never reached by the original Apostles. The only 
way then to explain Christ’s words is to recognize in them the 
foundation of an institution which should never die. So Peter 
represented an institution that should never die. And the 
power of Christ acting through this institution gives to it a 
power to overcome every adverse agency, and to live forever. 

It is implied in the words of Christ that a terrible conflict 
shall be waged against the Church of Christ. Christ did not 
say that the gates of Hades should not harass and persecute 
the Church. But it is promised that the power of Satan shall 
not prevail. This is our firm hope in trial and adversity. 
This is our trust when we see coalitions of powerful agencies 
combined against the Church. She can not fail either from 
within or from without. She can not prove false to her trust 
and teach men a lie instead of the truth; she can not fail to 
teach men the truth; she can not be overthrown by all the 
power which Satan can bring against her. 

The great error of the Apostates of the sixteenth century 
was the assertion that the Church of Christ had failed through 
the corruption of her head and members. It is true that the 
corruption was there; Christ never promised that it should not 
invade his organization: he predicted that scandals should 
come; corruption invaded the original band of the twelve 
Apostles. But this corruption did not destroy the Church of 
Christ, nor neutralize its mission. ‘This corruption wrought 
great havoc among the Church’s members; but still the 
institution of Christ changed not, but like a vigorous body 
threw off the diseased parts, and again returned to healthy life. 
If we believe the words of Christ; if we grant that from the 
Apostolic age there existed an organization to which Christ’s 
promises had been made; then the so-called Reformation is no 
longer justifiable. Reformation was due, and was made; but 
the right reformation. was the reformation wrought by the 
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Council of Trent, and not by Luther and Calvin. ‘To justify 
their claims, they had to contend that the Church of Christ had 
failed; and that they were to found an institution organically 
distinct from that which had been before. But Christ promised 
that his Church could not fail. Christ’s promise makes it 
necessary that at every point of time in the world’s history 
since his time, we should see an organization having an organic 
identity with the original organization built on Peter. And 
there is only one institution that dares lay claim to an identity 
with the original apostolic Church, and that institution is the 
Roman Catholic Church. She defies the world to show where 
her organic unity was broken; she defies the world to show 
where the gates of Hades corrupted her doctrines. Some of her 
children committed treason against her, and betrayed her 
cause; she has had her dark days; but she has always been 
faithful to her mission. In seeking to know the Catholic 
Church, men erroneously confound the deeds of Catholics with 
the institution of Christ. The Church of Christ is responsible 
for her system of doctrines, for her code of morals, and for the 
existence in the world of certain institutions warranted by the 
living constitution of the Church. Let men study these, and 
they will find them absolutely perfect. They will find that 
whenever Catholics have done wrong, it was because they did 
not square their lives with the principles of the Catholic 
Church. 

The Catholic Church has a most difficult mission to fulfill. 
She is hated by the world; and yet she must exist in the world, 
and work among men who naturally love the world. She can 
make no compromises; she has no new doctrines to tickle the 
ears of a prurient, unbelieving generation. She can not put 
away the doctrine of hell, because it is unpopular; she can not 
substitute the themes of fashion and the fads of the day for the 
preaching of Christ crucified; she calls men to walk in the 
natrow and difficult road by mortification and renunciation; 
her doctrines are not the inventions of the minds of men, but 
the message of Christ which an apostolic body of teachers is 
commissioned to teach till the end of time. She teaches with 
authority like the prophets of old, because she is sure of her 
message, and of her commission. In her battle with the gates 
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of Hades she will suffer, but she cannot succumb. ‘The first 
ptinciple of the Christian religion is the veracity of Christ’s 
words. Now Christ has pledged himself to keep forever in the 
world the identical apostolic Church, the Church that was built 
upon Peter. Does any of the modern sects dare to claim an 
identity with the Church of the Apostles? The Catholic 
Church alone puts forth that claim, and no man dares to 
question it. She can trace the unbroken unity of doctrine, the 
unbroken apostolic succession, the unbroken allegiance of the 
faithful to the vicars of Christ. ‘The so-called Reformers say 
that the Church of Christ grew corrupt and failed. Christ says 
that his Church can not fail. Whom shall we believe? They 
appeal to the testimonies of history that there was corruption 
in the head and members of the Church. We grant the fact, 
and deny the inference. "The bad members were as a disease in 
the Church’s blood, but she did not die of this disease, for she 
could not die. Her powers were somewhat weakened by this 
disease; but she cast off the diseased elements by the power of 
her divine vigor, and reinvigorated she kept on in her mission ; 
and to-day she stands forth gloriously the city on the hill, so 
that all men can find her, and have life through her. She is 
the only unchanging thing in this world of change and decay. 
She has withstood attacks that nothing but the power of God 
could withstand. 

The gates of Hades did not always attack her in the same 
way. At one time the attack was by bloody persecution, at 
another it was by heresy and schism; again it was by the 
seductive influence of worldliness, or by unjust legislation of 
the state; and even the personal tribulations and temptations 
of the Church’s members can be reckoned among the agencies 
by which the gates of Hades strive to overthrow the Church 
of God. 

The spirit of the world is the devil’s close ally; and the 
spirit of the world is Protean in character. There are open 
forces and silent forces always working against the Church. 
By nature man is a child of this world, and goes with the world. 
Everything round about him invites him to naturalism. The 
thought of the age is sunk in naturalism; the energy of the 
human race moves in the groove of naturalism. Even that 
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which outside of the Catholic Church goes by the name of 
religion is mere naturalism. It occupies itself with respectability 
and good manners in society. It is a religion that is not 
religious. ‘The supernatural is nowhere discoverable in it. A 
sort of refined paganism has fastened itself upon our people. 
Instead of holding themselves pilgrims who have here no 
abiding city, men settle down with the most absolute 
attachment to their pursuits and their pleasures. The gloom 
of the thought of death is not relieved by the hope of Heaven. 
Heaven is a dull, cold word. 

Now amid such surroundings the Church must work out her 
mission. Naturally enough she will not have the popular favor 
of the world; neither will she have the majority of mortals within 
her fold; she offers salvation to all, and she saves those who 
have broken with the world, and who have put on Jesus Christ. 

We have given thus far no notice to the modern opinion 
which interprets the expression “the gates of Hades” to mean 
the power of death. This opinion has obtained the endorsement 
of Schegg, Bisping, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, Weiss, and Mansel. 
These believe that Christ by these words promised the Church 
perpetual life, for the reason that death would have no power 
over her. They argue that Hades is used in Scripture as a 
poetic representation of death. ‘This we grant; but we also 
insist that there are passages in the New Testament where it is 
clearly distinguished from death. For instance, in the 
Apocalypse of John, I. 18, the Lord says to John: Kal éyo 
Tas KrEls TOD Oavdtou Kal Tov ddov, LT have the keys of death and 
of Hades. Again in the sixth chapter of the Apocalypse, the 
eighth verse, we read: ‘Kal, (S00 tos ydwpds, Kal 0 Kabjpevos 
errdva avtod, dvopa avT@ o Odvatos, Kal 0 Gdns nKorovGer per’ avTod: 
and behold, a pale horse: and he that sat upon him, his name 
was Death; and Hades followed with him.” 

And again in the twentieth chapter of St. John’s 
Apocalypse, fourteenth verse: ‘Kat o @dvatos kai 0 ans €8Xzj- 
Onoav eis THY Nipvnv Tov Tupés: and Death and Hades were cast 
into the lake of fire.” 

The personification of Death and Hades as two distinct 
individuals is clear evidence, that in the language of the New 
Testament, Hades is distinct from death. Hades is the kingdom 
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of the infernal world, over which Satan presides. Death is 
Satan’s ally, for by sin death came into creation. Hence we 
see how natural and forcible is the figure to represent the entire 
power of Satan as the gates of Hades. 

A legitimate conclusion from this promise of Christ is that 
the Church is infallible. The Church was founded for a 
specific object, and she must attain that object. Her object is 
to teach men the truth, and apply to men the fruit of Christ’s 
Redemption till the end of time. Now in many departments of 
human science men are content with a degree of probability, 
but in religion men must have a certainty. Christ founded the 
Church to deliver to men an authoritative message, and to exact 
from them the obedience of faith. Now, as this is the great 
power of the Church, the gates of Hades would naturally make 
the chief attack to destroy this great power by corrupting the 
Church’s teachings. Satan has indeed waged a bitter warfare 
on this ground, and has led some of the children of the Church 
into apostasy; but he could not prevail against the institution, 
because Christ’s promise upheld it. A teaching organization 
that does not teach with authority is a farce, and a deception, 
and in order to teach with authority the organization must be 
infallible. In the Old Law the prophets taught with authority, 
because they could say: ‘Thus saith the Lord.” The Church 
can not fulfill her mission unless she can also say: ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.” And she does say this, because the Spirit 
of truth abides with her always to teach her all truth even to 
the end of time. 

Although we shall have other clearer texts for the 
infallibility of the pope, yet even here it is evident as a direct 
consequence of his relation to the Church. Christ founded the 
Church as an organization which should find its stability in its 
supreme president. Now to be a supreme president of such an 
organization, the pope must.at times act as the supreme arbiter 
under God of the Church’s acts. And it would be an anomaly 
that the organization should be infallible and yet be subject to 
the authority of a fallible supreme president. The Church has 
the power to bind men’s faith, and the Church must act 


through some central authority, one and supreme under God 
on earth. 
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In building his Church, the Lord has acted after the 
manner of the “wise man who built his house upon a rock: 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded 
upon the rock.”—Matt. VII. 24—25. 

It was not the personal qualities of Peter, nor the personal 
qualities of his successors that gave to the Church the stability 
of the bed-rock. It was a definite form of authority through 
which the power of Christ worked. Christ simply established 
an everlasting line of human representatives of his own divine 
authority, and through them his power upholds the Church, 
and gives to it its attributes of infallibility and indefectibility. 
This is conformable to the method that God has always 
employed in dealing with the world. He dealt with the world 
in the Old Law through a definite organization of his own 
institution, and he has clearly established a centre of authority 
in the New Law, to which he has given greater power, inasmuch 
as it must operate in a higher and better covenant. 

We next proceed to the analysis of the second part of 
Christ’s declaration: ‘I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” 

The “kingdom of Heaven” is an expression only found in 
Matthew. It occurs in his Gospel thirty-four times. It 
corresponds to that which the other Evangelists call the 
kingdom of God. At times the terms kingdom of Heaven, or 
kingdom of God, signify the universality of God’s elect, with 
all the elements that go to make up that world. At other 
times the terms are used to express some of the elements of this 
grand whole, such as the element of power and authority, or 
the element of Christ’s doctrine, or the people on earth who 
belong to Christ’s covenant. 

Now we say that the kingdom of Heaven, as here used, 
means the organization of the Church of Christ. ‘This is 
self-evident. It had been predicted by Daniel that in the days 
of the Messiah, God should set upa kingdom: “And in the 
days of those kings shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom 
which shall never be destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty 
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thereof be left to another people; but it shall break in pieces, 
and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.”— 
Dan. II. 44. Christ himself asserted that he was a king, and 
he established only one institution on earth, and that is his 
Church. Now as Peter’s power must be exercised on earth, it 
follows that the kingdom of which he has the keys can be no 
other than the militant Church. Christ had spoken of this 
institution under the metaphor of a building; he continues 
the same figure by committing to Peter the keys of such 
building. 

In scriptural language, to give one the keys signifies to 
confer upon one a power supreme in its order. This is clearly 
evidenced from the famous passage of Isaiah, X XII. 15—22: 
“Thus saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts: Go get thee unto this 
treasurer, even unto Shebna, who is over the house, and say: 
What doest thou here? and whom hast thou here, that thou 
hast hewed thee out here a sepulchre? hewing him out a 
sepulchre on high, graving an habitation for himself in the 
rock? Behold, the Lord will hurl thee away violently as a 
strong man; yea, he will wrap thee up closely. He will surely 
turn and toss thee like a ball into a large country; there shalt 
thou die, and there shall be the chariots of thy glory, thou 
shame of thy lord’s house. And I will thrust thee from thine 
office, and from thy station shall he pull thee down. And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that I will call my servant 
Eliakim the son of Hilkiah: and I will clothe him with thy 
robe, and strengthen him with thy girdle, and I will commit 
thy government into his hand: and he shall be a father to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the house of Judah. And the 
key of the house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; and he 
shall open, and none shall shut; and he shall shut, and none 
shall open.” 

The keys were thus suspended from the shoulder as a 
symbol of supreme authority. Such use of language is also 
found among other oriental nations. When the legates of 
Francis I. went to treat with the victorious Soliman, the 
haughty Turk declared to them that “he would suspend the 
keys of Hungary from his shoulder.” 
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The same metaphor is used in Isaiah, IX. 6: “For unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder.”” By this there is attributed to the 
Messiah a supreme power over the universe. 

Again, in the Apocalypse of St. John, I. 28, we read: “I 
am the First and the Last; and the Living One; and I was dead, 
and behold, I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of 
Death and of Hades.” And in the same Apocalypse, III. 7, it 
is written: ‘And to the angel of the Church in Philadelphia 
write: ‘These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he 
that hath the key of David, he that openeth, and none shall 
shut, and that shutteth, and none openeth.” 

The metaphor arose from the fact that in oriental life it 
was customary to assign to a steward the administration of a 
house. He bore the keys, and to him the supreme command 
was given under the lord of the house. The metaphor was: 
thence extended to signify the supreme power over a kingdom, 
and even over the universe itself. 

Very aptly does Christ join this metaphor to the preceding. 
He has spoken of his Church under the figure of a house that 
he would build on Peter. Christ is the supreme Lord of that 
house, and he appoints Peter the supreme administrator under 
himself, and he gives him the keys of the house, thereby 
transferring to him the supreme administration of that house 
which is the Church of Christ. 

Of course, there is some mixing of metaphors here, by 
which he who is the foundation of the house is made the keeper 
of its keys; but such use of metaphors is common in Scripture. 
Much flexibility of mind is needed to follow the thought as it 
flashes forth, now in one figure, and now in another. 

As the Apocalypse says, III. 7, “Christ has the key of 
David”, that is to say, the key of the throne of David. By the 
throne of David, as here used, there is evidently meant the 
Church of Christ, of which David’s temporal throne was a type. 
Hence Christ has the absolute supreme command in the 
Church. Peter is his vicar, his supreme administrator, to whom 
he has given a supreme vicarious power. Christ has not 
abdicated his own power: he is in the Church, and actively 
gives it its life and its energy, but he needs a human 
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representative, because his Church is an organization of men. 
Peter is that representative, and the office of Peter never dies. 
Christ is with Peter; and Peter can not fail, because Christ is 
with him. 

It is evident that the propositions, “And whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven”, refer not 
to any physical effect, but to a moral binding and loosing. 
The propositions are universal, and comprehend every entity 
whose nature permits it to be subject to the supreme vicarious 
power conferred on Peter. This power is as extensive as the 
power of the Church itself. 

The binding and the loosing are predicated of Peter in 
virtue of his possession of the keys. Hence the binding and 
the loosing must be an effect of the power emblemized by the 
keys. Now we have seen that the keys emblemize a supreme 
vicarious jurisdiction and authority over the entire organization 
of the Church. Wherefore in these words Christ, the supreme 
head of the Church, declares that he will ratify the acts of his 
supreme vicar. ‘The acts of Peter acting in his character as 
vicar of Christ, are ratified by Christ, and are subject to no 
other power but that of Christ. Now it would be absurd to 
confer on any mortal man such a power, without, at the same 
time, making provision that the human agent might not abuse 
such a large power. Christ is responsible for the acts of Peter 
inasmuch as he has here declared that Peter’s acts are ratified 
in Heaven. Such an endorsement could not be given to 
the acts of a fallible man. 

The power of binding and of loosing comprises the power of 
binding men’s faith by proposing to them the law of belief; it 
comprises the power of making laws to govern the Church; it 
comprises the power of absolving from sin through the 
sacraments of the Church; it comprises the power of dispensing 
from the laws of the Church, the power of judging, and the 
power of punishing. 

Yow that Peter should so exercise his office that Christ 
tatify his acts, it is necessary that the law of faith and morals 
should be an infallible one, and hence to enable Peter to fulfill 
adequately this office, infallibility is given him. In the other 
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relations where infallibility is not requisite, there is a certain 
special protecting influence exercised over the office of the 
Supreme President of the Church, and all men are called to 
obey him as the supreme vicaricus law-giver of the Church. 
Wherefore the pope has power to bind men’s consciences in 
matters that are not of faith. For instance, if the pope should 
decree that a certain day should be kept holy, or that it should 
be a day of fasting, that decree would be ratified in Heaven, and 
it would bind men’s consciences. 

The office of Peter is the supreme tribunal on earth; in its 
proper sphere of action it is subject to no other power, save that 
of God alone. The fulness of power is given to Peter by the 
giving of the keys, and the authority of his acts is established 
by the solemn assertion that these acts will be ratified in 
Heaven. Nocreated being has power to nullify or set aside 
the official acts of the Supreme President of Christ’s Church. 

It is a great power to confer upon a man; but, as we have 
said before, Christ in giving this power, safeguarded the agent 
so that he could rightly exercise that high power. 

The passage under consideration is like to the passage in 
the Apocalypse, III. 7: ‘‘— he that hath the keys of David, 
he that openeth, and none shall shut, and he that shutteth and 
none openeth. There is certainly here predicated by that 
figure the sovereignty of the Messiah’s power over the new 
kingdom of David. ‘The opening and the shutting relate to the 
exercise of a supreme power. 

In like manner also, the’same expression applied by Christ 
to Peter relates to the exercise of a supreme vicarious power, 
which Peter should exercise in the Church, which was to be 
built on him. 

The propositions: ‘— whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in Heaven”, explain the nature and 
extent of the power conferred by the giving of the keys to Peter. 
Peter is given the keys of a kingdom, by which metaphor he is 
appointed Christ’s supreme vicar over that same kingdom, of 
which, as it is written in the Apocalypse, III. 7, Christ has 
the keys. Christ makes Peter supreme under himself, and gives 
to him the vicarious exercise of his own absolute power. 
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We shall not give notice to the absurd contention of some 
Protestants who assert that in these solemn words Christ meant 
no more than that Peter should be the leader in preaching the 
Gospel. It is not becoming to waste time in refuting such 
absurdities. 

The present passage is far more Comprehensive that the 
passage of John, XX. 23: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose 
soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye shall retain, they are retained.” By this 
commission the power of forgiving sins is given to the Church 
to be exercised by her priests; and as Peter is Supreme 
President of that Church, of course, his power is supreme also 
in the power of forgiving. But it is far more comprehensive 
than this. It is the supreme centre of all law in the Church, 
and embraces everything pertaining to the right government of 
the Church. 

A difficulty arises from a comparison between the present 
text and Matthew, XVIII. 18, but of this difficulty we shall 
treat in our exposition of the latter text. 

In receiving from Christ the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven, Peter acted in a representative character. In the first 
place, he represented the whole future line of his successors to 
whom through him the same power is transmitted. Secondly, 
he represented the Church, not by a delegation of the other 
Apostles, but as the juridical head of the Church, by Christ’s 
own appointment. Wherefore the Church receives through 
her head these ample powers given her through Peter. ‘The 
great power is given to Peter precisely as head of the Church. 

A more complete analysis of the relations that existed 
between Peter’s office and authority and the office and authority 
of the other Apostles will be made in the exposition of 
Matthew, XVIII. 18. Suffice it here to say that upon Peter as 
the individual head of the Church is conferred all the power of 
the Church, and in the Church. And this power is given to 
Peter as one individual supreme head of the Church. It would 
be erroneous to say that the supreme vicarious power comes to 
Peter from the fact that he is an integral part of a society in 
which society such supreme power is vested. The society 
depends on Peter its foundation-rock, but Peter is not dependent 
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on the society to receive his power. ‘This results from a fair 
consideration of Christ’s words. He made Peter the foundation, 
and the foundation stands alone, and gives stability to the 
edifice. He gave him the keys of the kingdom; and he who 
has the keys of the kingdom is supreme over those of the 
kingdom. 

But the power given to the Apostles always contemplates 
them as forming with Peter their head one body, representing 
the Church united to its head. As such they have all the 
power conferred on Peter, but they have this precisely because 
they are united to their head. As individual Apostles they 
received the power of forgiving sins, the power of infallibility 
when teaching the doctrines of Christ, and an authoritative 
commission; but individually considered, no other Apostle was 
made equal to Peter. ‘The organic unity of the body demanded 
that there should be one head, and through this head the fullest 
power comes from Christ to the Church. 

Now whatever is predicated of Peter as the head of the 
Church, must be equally true of his successors, for Christ built 
a Church that was to last till the end of time. The constitution 
and form of regimen that he gave her must be the same to-day, 
for she can not fail. 

Our exposition of this text is conformable to the consensus 
of the Fathers of the Catholic Church, so that it would be 
superfluous to cite here their numerous testimonies. 

After the rise of the sects of the Montanists and Novatians, 
some of the Fathers argued against them that the powers given 
to Peter were not given to him as an individual, but as a part 
of the Church. But an inspection of the issue then pending 
will readily explain this. ‘The forementioned heretics denied 
to the Church the power to forgive certain sins. And they 
disposed of the present text by saying that such power was only 
a personal prerogative of Peter. Against them the Fathers 
contended that the powers of Peter were given him not as a 
private individual, but as the head of the Church; that they 
did not die with him, but are in the Church forever. There 
may at times be found an obscure sentence of some Father 
respecting the powers of the successors of Peter, but the great 
trend of tradition is that Peter is the Supreme Head of the 
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Church; and that Peter lives in his successors; and that his 
great powers are vested in the unbroken line of his successors 


in the see of Rome. 
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33. But he turning about, 
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thee behind me, Satan: for 
thou mindest not the things of 
God, but the things of men. 
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would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow me. 
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There be some of them that 
stand here, which shall in no 
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and be rejected of the elders 
and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and the third 
day be raised up. 


23. And he said unto all: 
If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and 
follow me. 


24. For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; but 
whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake, the same shall 
save it. 


25. For what is a man 
profited, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose or forfeit his 
own self? 


26. For whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and of my 
words, of him shall the Son of 
man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in his own glory, and 
the glory of the Father, and of 
the holy angels. 
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In the 22nd verse of the text of Matthew, in nearly all the 
codices except B, we find the reading: np&ato émitipav avT@ heyov. 
Jesus Christ unfolded his great message to his disciples by 


degrees. 


the first stages of his teaching. 


He did not treat of his Crucifixion and Resurrection in 


But now the Apostles have 


been brought to that point where the knowledge of the great 
consummation can be imparted to them; and thus St. Matthew 
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says that “from this time began Jesus to show unto his disciples 
how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed and the 
third day be raised up.” ‘This declaration does not mean that 
then only Jesus spoke of this coming event. It means that 
from that time Jesus often recurred to this theme, and made it a 
part of his teaching. 

St. Mark declares that Jesus spoke openly ; that is to say, 
without that veil that usually invests prophecy. It was a 
remarkable thing that a statement of this nature should be 
made openly, so that all men might hear. 

Here we find a proof of the divinity of Christ. The perfect 
fulfillment of that prophecy exactly as Christ predicted is a 
grand proof that Christ spoke and acted in the spirit of God, 
and that he was thereby endowed with the omniscience of God. 
The prophecy had been spoken openly. Many witnesses had 
heard it. It wasa startling statement. How could a man who 
had power to command the wind and the seas be compelled to 
suffer many things from mortal men? How could he who had 
raised the dead be killed by any man? And yet Christ’s 
prophecy was fulfilled to the letter; and its fulfillment is a proof 
to the world that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God. 

We read the records of these sayings of Jesus too rapidly; 
we think on them too carelessly, and superficially. The words 
contain a grand proof of a mighty truth; they have a divine 
intrinsic power, but worldly preoccupation prevents our souls 
from receiving their effects. The first great business of life is 
to analyze the life and teachings of Jesus. What a mockery it 
is that a man should bear the name of Christian, and yet know 
so little of the Being from whom he takes his name? I am 
persuaded that often Confucians know more about Confucius 
than Christians know about Christ. 

To a man who is rightly disposed to receive the message of 
Christ, this present prophecy is a valuable provf. Of course, it 
does not immediately evince that Christ was the Son of God; 
but it establishes that he was a true prophet; and as he laid 
claim to be the Son of God, it results that his character asa 
prophet is a warrant that he is what he claimed to be. ‘The 
divine gift of prophecy is God’s endorsement of Jesus’ claim to 
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be the Son of God. Therefore Jesus spoke clearly that there 
might be no doubt about the prophecy; for he wished this 
utterance to be a proof of his Messiahship, when the fulfillment 
should have come. 

Another reason which moved Jesus to discourse to his 
disciples of his future sufferings and death was that they might 
not lose faith in him, when they should see him in his phase of 
suffering. It required great faith to see a man bound, scourged, 
spit upon, denuded of his garments, and crucified as a 
malefactor, and yet believe that he was the Son of God. Such 
faith had the penitent thief, and it cancelled all his sins, and 
admitted him straightway into Paradise. Now, had the terrible 
events of Jesus’ execution come upon him, without the Apostles 
having had any knowledge thereof, the shock would have been 
greater to them. As it was, during his sufferings they all fled 
from him. Our Lord in mercy did many things to fortify them 
against the stress of that dreadful day; and to this same purpose 
he spoke to them the present prophecy. The excitement and 
fear which the Apostles endured on the day of the Crucifixion 
did not allow that reflection upon these truths which would 
have dispelled doubt and fear. But in that calmer after-light 
that came with the descent of the Holy Ghost, they saw the 
deep meaning of Jesus’ words, and of his deeds, and they no 
more feared or doubted. 

Some men impugn the veracity of the present account 
relative to the Resurrection, from the fact that the Apostles 
were slow to believe the events of the Resurrection. They 
argue that if any such clear prediction had existed in their 
minds, they would more readily have given assent to the 
announcement that Jesus had arisen. ‘This is a shortsighted 
objection. Its solution is found in Mark, IX. 31—32: “For 
he taught his disciples and said unto them: The Son of man 
shall be delivered up into the hands of men, and they shall kill 
him; and when he is killed, after three days he shall rise again. 
But they understood not the saying, and they were afraid to ask 
him.” The Apostles were poor, simple-minded men. They 
could not understand the life of their great Master. We have 
many instances in the Gospel where they grossly misunderstood 
him. Every man who has experience in teaching men religious 
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truths knows how difficult it is to impress these on the minds of 
ordinary men. It was not necessary that the Apostles should 
know the words of Jesus more clearly then. The time 
appointed in the divine counsels for the full manifestation of 
the message was the time of Christ’s glorious Resurrection from 
the dead. Hence in the wonderful ways of God a clear message 
was delivered to the Apostles, and yet it was held back from its 
perfect manifestation until the time which divine wisdom had 
appointed arrived. 

Christ was to offer the great propitiatory sacrifice, that 
redeemed the world, in the great religious centre of the world, 
in Jerusalem, the city of God. This was fitting also. It had 
been appointed by God as the centre of his worship; and it was 
meet that the great act of atonement should be consummated there 

It is true, the actual Crucifixion took place outside the walls 
of Jerusalem; but the trial took place in Jerusalem, the sentence 
was passed in Jerusalem, and the men of Jerusalem were the 
actors in the awful deed. The men who brought about the 
death of Jesus were the chief representative men of the Jewish 
nation, so that it could not be called the act of individuals, but 
the act of the nation through its representative men. All these 
things are specifically mentioned in the prophecy of Jesus. 

The statement of Mark that Jesus should arise after three 
days does not mean that three full days should intervene 
between the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. It is merely a 
loose way of saying that Jesus should arise on the third day 
after the Crucifixion, counting the day of the Crucifixion as the 
first day. ‘This is more accurately stated by Matthew and Luke, 
who declare that Jesus should arise on the third day. 

The declaration of Jesus must have produced a profound 
impression on the disciples. The magnanimous soul of Peter 
was especially moved; and taking Jesus aside, he began to 
rebuke him that he the Lord of power should think of allowing 
himself to suffer at the hands of those of Jerusalem, and to be 
killed. ‘The words of Jesus had moved the ardent soul of Peter 
to a high degree of indignation, and his address to Jesus was 
impressed by this indignation. It may have seemed to Peter 
that the Lord was lacking in courage, or that he trusted not the 
fidelity of his chosen band, or their ability to protect him. 
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It seems to me that Peter was indignant at the Lord, as one 
friend would be indignant at his friend whom he dearly loved, 
because the latter contemplated yielding to his enemies. Peter 
loved Jesus; and the thought that Jesus was to be made to suffer 
and to die aroused him to wish to oppose the enemies of Jesus. 
He was impatient that Jesus seemed to contemplate a passive 
acquiescence in the terrible events that were about to come 
upon him. 

It was hard for Peter to see the grandeur of the Gospel of 
non-resistance. We see that on the night of Jesus’ capture, 
Peter drew his sword and cut off the ear of the servant of the 
high priest. Peter was a man of large, impulsive heart, but yet 
somewhat lacking in that calm reflecting courage that flinches 
not in the face of danger, for the reason that the judgment of 
the mind has placed some principle or achievement above 
personal safety or life. 

During Peter’s address to Jesus, Jesus and Peter were 
standing a little apart from the other disciples. As soon as 
Peter makes known his mind concerning the death that Jesus 
had predicted of himself, Jesus turns away from him as a sign 
of disapproval, and looking towards his disciples, he spoke so 
that all could hear: ‘Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art a 
stumblingblock unto me: for thou mindest not the things of 
God, but the things of men.” 

This rebuke seems very severe, but we must examine the 
event closely to catch the deep meaning of Jesus. 

In the first place, we can not agree with those who hold 
that Jesus used the word Satan here in the sense of adversary. 
The context renders this impossible. Peter would not have 
understood the Lord, if he had given such a meaning to the 
common term. 

Again, Jesus does not by his rebuke imply that Peter had 
committed an act of wickedness in what he had said to Jesus. 
Peter was actuated therein by an honest motive, and certainly 
merited by such love of Jesus. To understand the event, we 
must seek deeper than the surface. 

In reality Jesus’ rebuke is not aimed at the person of Peter, 
but at the thing which Peter counseled. Peter, without 
committing any wrong, had given utterance to words which 
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were of a character to promote the designs of Satan. Hence 
Peter was called Satan, in the sense that he was an unconscious 
advocate of Satan. ‘The spirit that moved Peter was the spirit 
of this world; hence Jesus says: ‘“‘— for thou mindest not the 
things of God, but the things of men.’ It was not a wicked 
spirit, but simply the moving of crude hature to avoid what is 
hard and painful, and to choose what pleases the natural man. 

Since the nature of man fell from the high estate which 
God gave it in the beginning, God and fallen nature are in 
combat in man; and when man follows fallen nature, he goes 
away from God. Of course, not all the promptings of fallen 
nature are equally sinful. Our love of this life, our 
unwillingness to suffer pain, our hold on what we possess,—all 
spring from crude nature. 

Now to show the hatred that God bears to the spirit of this 
world, Jesus bestows upon the Peter, the unwitting exponent 
of a certain phase of this spirit, the severe name of Satan. 

Peter loved Jesus; the error was not there; but his love 
was influenced by the worldly spirit, and moved him to advise 
Jesus to a course that was opposed to the high designs of the 
Redemption. 

The severe rebuke of Peter is an everlasting lesson to teach 
us how inimical to spiritual interests is the spirit of this world, 
howsoever it may manifest itself. 

Peter loved his life, and his love for Jesus moved him to 
wish to preserve his friend’s life. 

Jesus Christ was a man, and felt the natural emotions of 
human nature. The absolute conformity between his human 
will and the will of his Father did not eliminate the natural 
tendencies of human nature. There was no moral disorder in 
the human nature of Jesus, but those feelings that are seated in 
the very essence of human nature were in him. ‘Thus in his 
incarnate form Jesus feared pain and death. He overcame this 
fear, and followed the path of duty by a moral combat. Now 
the advice of Peter, though given through love of the Master, 
was directed to move Jesus to follow the feelings of his human 
nature instead of the path of duty. It was decreed that Jesus 
should redeem the world by the cross; and Peter counseled him 
to avoid this painful duty. Hence, considered in itself, the 
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advice of Peter was a stumbling block to Jesus; because, had it 
been followed, it would have wrecked the plan of the 
Redemption. In this event, therefore, Peter was a tempter of 
Jesus. Peter “minded not the things of God, but the things of 
men”, for the reason that he prized too highly the things of 
this present order of things. The great supernatural order of 
things had not yet been fully unfolded to him. Moved by the 
natural dread of pain and fear of death, he directed his thoughts 
to the possibility of avoiding these, not heeding the high results 
that were to be achieved by the endurance of these. 

_ The event is recorded for the world’s instruction. The 
action of Peter is a specimen of humanity’s great struggle to 
get away from what is arduous and painful. This short 
imperfect phase of our life is held in too high value. The 
grand promises of God move us but little, because their 
fulfillment is deferred till after death. We move readily, 
instinctively, away from poverty, humiliation, suffering and 
death; and we move with equal readiness towards worldly 
possessions, honors, worldly happiness, and the full enjoyment 
of this life. This propensity of our nature produces a spiritual 
enervation. Our spiritual taste should be cultivated and 
developed; but instead we feed our souls on the husks of this 
world, and thus weaken their powers. Our best thought, our 
keenest calculation, our most strenuous endeavor is given to 
this world. : 

Jesus Christ stands forth as the perfect exemplar of the 
spiritual man. He shows us by his example that if we would 
be followers of him that we must prize duty above life itself. 
How sternly he repulses everything that aimed to draw him 
aside from the fulfillment of God’s will? Peter was his friend, 
and loved him, and was loved by him; but still he was sternly 
rebuked, because he strove to save Jesus from the painful price 
of the Redemption. There is no way to walk in the arduous 
way of duty, save by a similar stern steadfastness, which will 
yield to nothing. Sometimes the things that hold us back 
from that which is best also come from friends who are actuated 
towards us by true friendship. But the true follower of Jesus 
must resolutely set his face towards the true goal of human life, 
and refuse to be led aside out of his way either by friend or by 
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foe. This enterprise is attended with great difficulty. In fact, 
full oft the cause of failure in the spiritual life is a lack of the 
realization of its difficulty. Many members of the Church 
conduct their lives as though their spiritual life was a thing 
that could take care of itself. Hence they full oft fall into the 
fatal error of supposing that they are Cliristians when they are 
not. ‘They are moved in all things by natural imotives. The 
dull cold commonplace round of this worldly life fastens itself 
tightly upon them. ‘They may do no great wrong, but they 
love excessively this present life. Hence with terrible emphasis 
does Jesus propose the law of perfection: “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” Luke adds the term “daily,” ‘“‘— let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross dazly, and follow me.” 

This little term inserted by Luke has a deep meaning. It 
signifies that the carrying of the cross is not some exceptional 
event in the life of man, that he can perform, and then have 
done with it, but the perpetual tenor of the life of him who 
wishes to come close to Jesus. As we have said in commenting 
a previous chapter, the cross is the symbol of suffering. No 
man can live the life of man here on earth and escape suffering: 
it is our natural inheritance; but many suffer, and derive 
therefrom no spiritual profit. The whole world is filled with 
woe; every day we hear of those who in bitterness and in despair 
have committed self-slaughter. But this sorrow is not the 
taking up of the cross, and the following of Jesus. That which 
Jesus counsels is the voluntary, patient acceptation of affliction, 
in order to promote the high interests of our other life. Its 
foundation must be renunciation; hence Jesus states first that a 
man must deny himself. 

Religious self-denial exists in various degrees. The 
supreme degree of it was manifested when the Son of God 
emptied himself of the glory that he had with his Eternal 
Father, and offered himself to suffer and to die in order that he 
might accomplish the redemption of man. His whole life was 
one grand act of self-denial. He chose the lowest station in 
life; he refused all human recognition of his deeds, he 
voluntarily gave up his life for the love of man. We have 
accepted his Gospel, and we thereby promise to follow him, and 
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many of us make of our following a mere farce. ‘The lives of 
Christians are so little in keeping with the grand ideal of Christ, 
that the pagans openly deride us, and declare that Jesus taught 
an impossible law, a high and excellent law, but unattainable 
by man. The ordinary motive that moves Christians is not 
Christian self-denial, but selfishness. Selfishness is the order of 
the day, and we readily fall into line with the vast army of 
worldly men who dominate our complex worldly life. But the 
words of Jesus can not change or pass away; they have fixed 
one standard for the perfect life, and in the measure that we 
approach that standard; in that same measure, will our lives be 
perfect. To deny one’s self is to go against what crude nature 
desires, and to take up and do what is naturally unpleasant. 
Crude nature reaches out after worldly advantage, worldly 
pleasure. Crude nature shrinks back from pain and death, and 
prizes this life. Crude nature minds the things of men, as 
Peter minded them, at the time that Jesus rebuked him. 

The fundamental error of life is failure to appreciate what 
this life is, and what the other life is. The destiny that God 
has prepared for man is greater than man realizes. Man 
belongs not to this low order of being. He is a citizen of a 
better country, a fellow citizen of the angels, a dweller before 
the face of God. 

This present life is a mere temporary probationary state ; 
it was never intended that we should settle down here. ‘There 
is nothing here that we can really call our own, for in a little 
while death will put forth his hand and tear us away from all 
that is here. How foolish then to make of this life the great 
object of living? Our life should be totally a preparation and 
an expectancy, and we live it as though it were the end of all 
our thought and labor. The more precious the thing is, the 
sadder is the waste thereof. Now there is nothing more 
precious than the results which we might accomplish by the 
tight conduct of our lives. Let us lift our minds up to the 
Heaven of God, and witness there the angel of the living God 
keeping the records of all the good that man accomplishes. 
Behold the glory of the saints of God, who have fulfilled the 
proper purpose of this life. Behold Jesus the Master who has 
suffered and died on the cross, that he might enter into his 
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glory. And their state is eternal. There is no growing old, no 
fear of death; for death has been eliminated from the new order 
of things. There is no weariness, no sickness, no pain, no 
sorrow, but an everlasting possession of life. This is life, the 
only thing that deserves the name of life, the only thing that 
God ever called life. In that realm 6f truth and life, the 
perfected being of man enjoys a grand perfect comprehension of 
truth. The best efforts of the greatest intellects of the world 
are but faint childish approximations compared to the 
knowledge possessed by the saints of God. Love is the sweetest 
emotion of human life; and the life in Heaven is uninterrupted 
ecstatic love. 

A pernicious error is to regard the life in Heaven as a cold 
fixed intellectual contemplation. On the contrary, Heaven is 
the perfect contentment of every power of our being. Body 
and soul reunited in that state live the fulness of life, and 
exercise the faculties proper to the nature of man. 

This is the life that Jesus promises that a man shall find, 
by Zoseng this present Ze. 

By playing on the word de, Jesus proposes a striking 
antithesis. We must not insist on the mere letter of his 
expression. ‘The mere letter seems a paradox, but the paradox 
is removed by adverting to the senses of the word life. 

The man who would save his life is the man who inverts 
the plan of God, and settles down in the possession of the 
present life. For God such a man substitutes this world; and 
for the life in Heaven he substitutes the enjoyment of the 
present order of things. He loves life; but with a wrong love. 
He mistakes the preparation for life, for life itself; and perverts 
this earthly existence from its proper purpose, making of it the 
goal of all his hopes. 

We have not the fixing of the exact degree of that 
world-worship that entails eternal reprobation; but the words 
of Jesus establish that the tendency to over-value this present 
life and its possessions makes directly against success in our 
life in Heaven. The Lord is not condemning the instinctive 
love of life that is innate in the heart of man. Even the great 
St. Paul testified that he felt this love of life: “For indeed we 
that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not that 
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we would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, 
that what is mortal may be swallowed up of life.”—II. Cor. V. 4. 
This is a profound exposition of the vital question of our life 
and our destiny. To love life is not wrong; but it is wrong 
not to look beyond the horizon of our present life to the life 
that is given in recompense for good done here. 

Holy Scripture uses in many predications a language of 
itsown. In the language of Scripture often an unusual sense is 
given to a word, in order to strengthen an antithesis. So here 
the effort to save one’s present life that results in the loss of the 
other life is that use of this life that obscures the consideration 
of the other, and which prevents the soul’s aspiration upward to 
better things. 

On the contrary, he who holds his course steadfastly 
towards the other life; he who considers this present life as 
merely a time of labor and waiting; he who has risen above the 
excessive love of this time-vesture of decay; he who is ready to 
lay down his life for spiritual ideals,—he shall find life. He 
shall find the fulness of life that we have described above. 
There is nothing to which we are so much attached here on 
earth as to our lives. Now when we can renounce these, we 
have reached the supreme bound of renunciation. No man can 
do more than lay down his life for his principles. 

In the application of the sublime doctrine of Jesus, it is not 
necessary that a man should actually render his life as a forfeit 
for his faith in order to merit a favorable judgment when the 
Son of man shall come to judge the world. The words of Jesus 
here mark the supreme bound of detachment, that a man 
should be willing to give up his present life for the eternal life. 
This grand and supreme degree of the virtue establishes the 
trend of the Christian’s life. It lays down as our law that there 
is something that we should hold dearer than this present life; 
it fills the soul with a noble courage in the presence of death. 
The words of Jesus tell a man that he can not die when 
standing for the principles of the Gospel of Jesus. There is 
nothing that men fear as they do death; nothing to which they 
cling as they do to life. No grander promise can be made toa 
man than thet he shall not die. And Jesus makes this promise 
here to all his followers. ‘They shall pass through that dread 
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change of the soul’s separation from the body; their bodies shall 
join the ranks of the waiting dead to await the judgment-day ; 
but the spirit, that part of man which comes not from the earth, 
nor from anything that is created, but which comes directly 
from God,—that part of a man who has layed down his life for 
Christ suffers no unhappy change. Forth issuing from the 
lifeless clay, it stands glorious, immortal and approved before 
the Judge of Heaven. This is not death, but a change from 
death to life. 

Let us illustrate. A general of an army goes forth before 
his soldiers on the eve of a battle, and says to them: 
‘To-morrow we go forth to battle. I shall lead you; I shall be 
in the front, and all I ask of you is to follow me. The fight 
will be long, fierce, and deadly. Before the attack of our foe, 
hosts of men will go down to death. But we can not fail, 
because our cause is the cause of God. An exact record will be 
kept of every man’s acts, no deed of bravery will be overlooked. 
And after the victory is over, and we shall have won, for as 
God lives we must win, I shall pass over the field, and by the 
power of God I shall raise up to life every man who shall have 
died for my cause. And the life which I shall give them in 
return for the life which they have laid down for me, will 
immeasurably surpass the estate of kings; and they shall live in 
their glory for ever.” 

If the soldiers believed the general, his words would inspire 
them with a noble contempt of death. They would rush on to 
a glorious death more readily than the votaries of the world 
push forward after honors and pecuniary gain. And yet we are 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. Is the promise of our Leader less 
grand or less sure? Do we not believe him? We should be 
frightened at ourselves to admit that we did not believe him. 
Where then is the cause of so much moral cowardice and 
spiritual inactivity? In the sixteenth century in England, a 
man was shut up in the tower for well nigh a year. He was 
imprisoned, because he would not admit the error of the 
Protestant apostasy. His daughter came to pity his sad lot, 
that he should be shut up ina dark cold dungeon. And he 
answered: ‘This is the most profitable year of my life, for I 
have spent it in getting acquainted with my soul.” ‘This is the 
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cause of our spiritual failures, we are not acquainted with our 
souls. Our bodies are more intimately present to us. The 
body with imperious command makes known its needs. It 
requires no act of faith to apprehend the things that affect the 
body. The corporal senses easily perceive things that affect 
the body. And the body triumphs. Great multitudes are 
reaching out for the things that the body craves for; only a few 
are deeply interested in the better things. 

It is an age of boastful pride and materialism. Men vainly 
essay to retain in their heart the proud selfish spirit of this 
world, and yet claim to be followers of Jesus Christ. But 
through all the din and clamor of the world, comes the voice of 
Jesus declaring: ‘If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.” ‘his is 
the only criterion that ever was, or ever can be to measure 
whether a man is a Christian. How our consciences start up in 
fright when we apply this stern test to our lives? How clear 
it is proven by the application of this test that this worldly 
Christianity of to-day is a lie? Men deny themselves in 
nothing; men flee from every cross; men think only of this 
life, and yet they profess themselves followers of Jesus Christ. 

In analyzing the 24th verse of Matthew’s text 
commentators are not consentient. Many of these excessive 
analysts have the power to make of a plain sentence, that spoke 
a clear message, something perplexing and vague. The plain 
statement of Jesus declares that if any one would become his 
disciple, he must take up his cross and follow him. And the 
analysts tell us that there is tautology in the statement; for it 
is equivalent to this: “If any man would follow me, let him 
follow me.” ‘Then they ask whether the verse contains three 
conditions of discipleship, namely, self-denial, the carrying of 
the cross, and the following of Jesus. 

This obscurity is instantly removed by accepting the terms 
in the sense that Jesus meant them. In the first place, the 
phrase, éricw mov édOeiv does not express the same idea as 
axorovbe’ra por. ‘The first phrase, ¢o come after me, solely 
relates to discipleship; it associates us with the Lord in a 
general comprehensive way; it sums up Christian profession 
and service. But the second phrase, to follow me, relates toa 
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special phase of discipleship; it associates us with the Lord on 
the way to Calvary; it establishes the perfection of human life 
through suffering. 

The first phrase expresses the great purpose of Christian 
life, the second phrase tells how to realize that purpose. The 
manner of expression here used by tlte Lord represents the 
Christian life as an election of the human mind: “If any man 
would come after me, etc.”” Man is free to choose his way; but 
the way must determine the state of his future life. Christ 
levies no conscription; his soldiers must be all volunteers. 

It must be remarked here that the following of Jesus is not 
an element in the Christian life that is separable from the other 
two conditions, namely to deny one’s self, and to take up one’s 
cross. In fact, the following of Jesus must not, even in the act 
of the mind, be separated from the taking up of the cross; for 
as we have said, this following of Jesus here spoken of is the 
following of Jesus up through the way of the cross to Calvary. 
Hence there are in reality only two conditions, self-denial, and 
the carrying of the cross after Jesus. 

Men deny themselves in a certain sense to obtain worldly 
ends. But religious self-denial is of a different nature. 
Religious self-denial is to put aside the desires of crude nature, 
to choose the things which nature rebels against,/simply because 
they are acceptable to God, to put down self-love, to choose the 
things that are contrary to our selfish wills, to place the good 
of the neighbor ahead of our own personal profit, to choose duty 
instead of pleasure, in a word, to say to God with Jesus Christ: 
‘“Not my will, but thine be done,” 

If any man believes that this is an easy task, he deceives 
himself. The law of the members of the body is strong. 
There is a defect of self-examination in most men. ‘They move 
along in the ordinary way in which the world moves, and they 
never stop to compare the tenor of their lives with the high 
precepts and counsels of Jesus. 

There is a special force in the words of Jesus: “Let him 
take up his cross and follow me.” The cross was the 
instrument of the torture and the death of the greatest criminals 
under the Romans. During the Roman domination in Syria 
this method of punishment became known in the East. The 
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condemned criminals were forced to carry the cross on which 
they were to be crucified to the place of execution. The Savior 
looking forth in the spirit of prophecy, sees himself carrying his 
cross to Calvary. He makes of that cross the symbol of the 
sufferings which his followers must endure to fulfill his law, 
and he invites all men to follow him. It matters not whether 
the Apostles understood the figurative language. The Lord 
spoke for the ages when the significance of the cross would be 
known to the generations of men. Hence we do not defend 
that at the time in which Christ spoke the cross was employed 
in common parlance as a symbol of human suffering. In fact, 
we are inclined to think that the words of Christ were 
mysterious and prophetic, and intended to be fully understood 
when the cross should have been proclaimed to the world as a 
sign of the redemption of men. 

We should give heed that the Lord asks us to follow him. 
He does not stand off and tell us to do hard things, but he asks 
us only to imitate him in what he in person has done. 

This thought draws closely the bonds of sympathy between 
the suffering Christian and his great Master. It is a helpful 
thought in suffering to know that our Christian sufferings are 
the surest proof that we are following the crucified Jesus. Weak 
and worthless souls can enjoy pleasure, but only noble souls can 
keep to the way of the cross after Jesus. 

We live in a very active, progressive age. The mighty 
effects of human thought and energy are witnessed in our vast 
ships, our steam engines, our great factories, our big guns, our 
machinery. ‘The very earth shakes at the fearful impact of our 
steam-hammers, and the roar of our guns. How complex and 
grand we have made the period of our existence that should be 
a mere pilgrim’s wandering through a desert? How this vast 
system of wordliness has absorbed the very souls of men? How 
they love the excitement of business? the counting and storing 
away of dividends? the power, distinction, and pleasure that 
money can buy? How the life in Heaven becomes obscured by 
the worship of the pecuniary god? Men are filled with the 
low ambition to succeed and to rise in life, to amass money, 
to gain power, to spread themselves out in the concerns of 
this world. An “intense, sleepless, restless, never-wearied, 
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never-satisfied pursuit of Mammon in one shape or other” is 
the incentive to action of most men. Religion, if it exist 
at all with this dominant worldly spirit, becomes a stunted 
undeveloped inoperative thing. The world’s code of life comes 
easily, and is accepted readily. Worldly dealings and practices, 
the over-reaching ways, the sordid actions of worldly men are 
employed by the Christians on the plea that to get on in 
business requires it. And thus men give their lives for this 
world. 

Now no man can gain the whole world; but Christ uses 
that impossible hypothesis to illustrate the vanity of the serving 
the world. Even if a man could gain the whole world, what 
would be the profit? Within a few years he would die, and 
leave it all. Even the whole world given asa price could not 
purchase an hour more of this life. A man who had served 
faithfully a great king was visited on his death bed by that 
king. And the king asked the sick man what benefit he the 
king might do him. The sick man asked for one half hour 
more of life; and deeply moved the king made answer: ‘You 
ask what all the kings of the earth can not give; the power of 
death is above the power of kings.” So it will be with the 
worldly man, when he comes to die. No matter what amount 
of this world he may have attached to himself, he can not make 
any use of it to buy any exemption from the common lot of 
mankind. Wealth may procure for him skilled nursing, 
eminent medical attendance, beautiful surroundings; but death 
will come, and the man that has rolled in wealth will stand on 
the same plane with the beggar to be judged. As the 
approaching dissolution causes the soul to throw back a 
retrospective glance, how bitter the thought that for a few years 
of the enjoyment of the unsubstantial things of this life a man 
has sacrificed his eternal interests? How cana man, nay, how 
can the most of men be so foolish? And we have spoken here 
of the man who has succeeded in becoming rich in this world. 
But many sell their souls for success in this world which never 
comes; and they die, and go to hell, even while the coveted 
goods of this world flit away before them, like the mirage of the 
desert. 
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In fact, the greater number of those who give their lives for 
worldly achievement fail, even in this world. In the great 
selfish struggle of the world, they are put down by stronger 
contestants. This is true in trade, in political life, in military 
life, and in the pursuit of fame. Wolsey and Napoleon are 
striking examples of the vanity of worldly greatness. 

For a man who has made of the world an idol, failure 
comes with intensified bitterness. It means the loss of all on 
which he has set his heart. The true Christian may fail in this 
world, and he will say: “It is nothing; I have still left that 
for which I have lived. These things were not mine; they 
were a mere loan to be restored at the grave. These things 
have no bearing upon my soul’s life. The loss of them now 
simply accelerates by some days that separation from earthly 
things which, sooner or later, is the lot of all men. The 
mouldering dust in the tombs of kings has no preeminence 
over the beggar’s dust. The cerements of one are richer, the 
tomb more gorgeous; but in both cases, within are only rotting 
clay and a skeleton. 

Man, as presently constituted, 1s a combination of what is 
lowest and of what is highest in the created universe. In body 
he is akin to the common brute beast; and he has a mind, an 
immortal soul, by which he is like to the angels of God. What 
a fatal error then, that he should devote the best of his life to 
things that pertain to what is lowest in him? 

If man had been created, and sent into this world without 
any hope of anything beyond what he could make out of this 
life, then the present attitude of worldly men were right. But 
when we consider that man has been made entitled to an 
inheritance in Heaven, then the great error of the world is the 
greatest foolishness. 

By this consideration we are led to believe that, after all, 
the spirit of unbelief is the great dominant spirit of this world. 
Even in the souls of members of the Church, this spirit of 
unbelief creeps in, and so enfeebles the virtue of faith, that 
faith no more reflects itself in conduct. Faith can give place 
to the spirit of the world without becoming absolute unbelief. 
It can dwindle away into a vague, misty, indefinite thing, 
having no definite influence upon the lives of men. 
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In view of these things, the great leading thought of 
human life from the dawn of reason till death should be: How 
shall I save my soul? The youth should grow up with the 
realization that everything centers around this central idea. 

That idea should give the definite fashion to life in all its 
relations. The laborer at his toil should be continually. 
revolving this great thought in his mind, and shaping his life 
in accordance with it. ‘The merchant, the banker, the judge,— 
every man should think of this great thought the first thing in 
the morning and the last thing at night. It should be the 
leading thought and the leading hope of all men; it should be 
the great informing principle of Christian society; in a word, it 
should be evident by the tenor of the lives of Christians that 
they are living for a better life than this present life. And 
instead what do we observe? Even those who pass as the best 
of Christians hold to this world with most tenacious grasp; 
they accept the world’s principles in business and in social 
fashion; they selfishly thrust aside their fellow-man for profit 
or for place; they boast with the world of the world’s material 
achievements; they applaud the falsehood of the world, and 
defend its wrong. And still they claim to be followers of 
Christ. What a dreadful farce their lives become, when 
subjected to the criterion here laid down by Christ? 

Man should consider that one of the great duties of his life 
is to transfer to his eternal life some of the intense love that he 
has for this present life. 

It is to be observed that St. Luke varies the statement 
slightly. Matthew and Mark write: “For what shall a man 
be profited if he shall gain the whole world, and forfeit his 
life?” Luke has: ‘For what is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose or forfeit Azs own self?” 

Luke considers the life in Heaven as the individual. And 
such it truly is. What are our bodies considered in their 
present state? reservoirs of disease and death, mere larval 
envelopes, weighty and oppressive drags upon the soul. What 
is our present life compared to the life in Heaven? a mere 
transitory, imperfect, painful waiting-period, a time of change 
and decay, a larval state. And yet we love it, and live as 
though we had no other life but this. If fortune gives us a few 
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extra belongings, we strut up and down under the gaze of an 
offended Heaven, and “play such fantastic tricks before high 
Heaven as make the angels weep.” 

We do not sufficiently realize the forces that draw us to go 
with the world. These forces are within us and without us. 
It is pleasing to crude nature to go with the world, and all 
things about us invite us to go the easier way. It is hard to 
stand aloof, to live a life that is not in touch with the men of 
the day; it is hard to give up the desire of the riches and of the 
power of this world, and to accept instead the cross. Men will 
not do these things, unless they have deeply realized what this 
present life really is, and what the future life is. 

This present life is a novitiate in which we are tried as to 
our fitness to receive life and happiness. It is that, and nothing 
else. If it fails to be that, it disappoints God, and it destroys 
the destiny of the man. 

Some men seem to feel that they give enough to religion, 
when they devote themselves primarily to the world, and 
secondarily to the service of God. First success in business, 
honors and emoluments of the world; and then a comfortable, 
easy performance of the absolute precepts of religion. Such 
men have never analyzed the concept of religion. They skim 
over the surface of the great entities that are bound up in 
religion. ‘They have no real interior life. They take part in 
the world’s haste, and the world’s turmoil. ‘There is no room 
in their lives for religious reflection. The religious side of their 
souls is a mere blank. Their tastes have been developed ina 
worldly groove. They have no spiritual resource within them. 
All the vitality of their souls has been used in the pursuit of 
worldly ends. Their spirituality is like a stunted plant 
growing in the midst of weeds, which rob from it all the strength 
of the soil. They are of a worldly temper of mind. Their 
souls are strangers to God. From morn till night, thoughts are 
coursing through their brains, but God is not among them. 
They may pray to God, but it is a perfunctory prayer; no 
raising up of the soul to God. 

We need not speak of those who have totally banished God 
from their minds, and who have taken in there in his place the 
idol of this world. Such men have simply forfeited their lives 
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for something that is not God. But in regard to this other class 
the evil lies in the fact that they believe themselves religious, 
even while they lean largely towards the world. A word of 
exhortation is due to such men; for some of them certainly, if 
apprized of their danger, would reestablish the proper order of 
their lives. Christ’s words are the best exhortation: ‘What 
shall a man be profited if he shall gain the whole world, and 
forfeit his life?” 

These words establish the immense value of the life in 
Heaven over this present life. That life in Heaven weighed in 
the balance with the whole world infinitely outweighs the whole 
world. A /fortéord then that life in Heaven is of more worth 
than the little part of this world that we might by thought and 
labor be able to acquire. Why then will the being who is 
created to live forever, waste his life on things that are of use to 
him only for an infinitesimally short period of his existence? 
If here on earth there was a class of goods that would only 
serve a man for a day, and there were others that would outlast 
generations of men, men would not turn aside from the things 
of enduring worth to follow after things which in a day passed 
away into nothing. And yet the disproportion here is nothing 
compared to the excellence of life in Heaven over the life on 
earth. Why then does not the life in Heaven move us more 
strongly? because it is not believed with a living faith. Our 
tastes and our love are so fashioned by this world, that the 
thought of Heaven is not a quickening impulse. Our religious 
thoughts are languid, indefinite, dreary. The pursuit of 
happiness here is the great incentive of human endeavor; very 
few transfer to the higher life that same intensity and 
definiteness of aim. 

We wish for immediate returns for our thought and labor, 
and the prizes of this life are more readily attainable. ‘Then 
again, we love the esteem of the men of this world. If we have 
money, and place, men will recognize us; they will pay us an 
honor that is very pleasing to proud nature. But if we are 
unprovided with these prizes of this world, men will brush us 
aside, as beings of no consequence, even though we have within 
us ten thousand titles toa place in glory in Heaven. Christ 
has said that if the world hate a man, it is the surest sign that 
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the man is Christ’s disciple. Christ has predicted that the 
world would hate his followers. And yet we desire to love the 
world, and be loved by the world, and still wish to be followers 
of Christ. 

What is necessary is to build up a spiritual resource within 
us, on which we can rely more than on the judgments of men; 
what is necessary is to make of our spiritual life a serious thing, 
a thing that is thought of and loved, the first thing in our lives. 

We could divide Christians into two classes, external 
Christians and interior Christians. The members of the first 
class think and act just like the godless men of this world. If it 
is necessary to drive a sharp bargain to succeed in business, they 
will do it; if they are in political life, they will resort to the 
base methods usually adopted in politics; they will lie to obtain 
temporal advantage; they will take revenge on any one who 
may have injured them; their conversation is often profane and 
obscene; they are selfish and hard in their dealings with their 
fellow men. The only thing that differentiates them from mere 
unbelievers is a barren religious profession, and a certain lifeless 
routine observance of some of the chief precepts of the Church. 
How sour and petulant they grow when the Church proclaims 
a fast? How little they really love the Church? ‘They are 
mere worldlings, that are in the Church without being impressed 
by her spirit. It is true, they do not wish to let go of religion 
altogether; but they live on the outside of their lives, and 
consequently the other life is never understood, and exerts no 
positive influence on their lives. 

There is no way to equip the soul to withstand the 
tremendous press of that great complex system of soul-destroying 
things that we call the world, except the building up within us 
of a spiritual resource. ‘This can be done by proper reading, 
by thought and reflection. If a man could once for all 
assimilate the Gospel of Jesus Christ, it would give him the 
proper direction of life. He would realize the immense value 
of the other life, and the inanity of the worldly life; he would 
come to regard the things for which men give their lives, as 
things of little worth, mere transient things, to be laid aside 
when man shall be about to enter into his real life. 
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The interior Christians above mentioned do this. They 
judge and adjust the affairs of their life in conformity with the 
doctrines of Jesus. Their religion is a positive thing, a thing 
which they love. The hope of Heaven is by them reckoned as 
a possession. When the world is cold, and pushes them aside, 
they are still cheerful, for they havé a resource within 
themselves. They do not ask to be understood by the world, 
or honored by it. They live in the presence of God, and they 
seek only his approbation. The sunshine of the grace of God 
diffuses itself through them and from them. They are bright 
and cheerful when worldlings are morose and fretful. They are 
not fearful of the loss of their possessions ; for that which they 
have set their hearts upon can not be lost. If they are wronged, 
they are patient, for they leave their cause with God; if they 
are misjudged, they wait in silence for the vindication which 
will come from God. ‘Thus they live cheerfully in waiting for 
the day when the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father, with his angels to render unto every man according to 
his deeds. O, how much better it is to live for this eternal 
destiny than for the base world that passes away? How glorious 
it is to find a man with disciplined, refined soul throwing his 
whole life into the great work of obtaining eternal life? Here 
is an achievement worthy of Christian endeavor. ‘Those who 
live for this grand purpose feel not the keen disappointments of 
the men of this world. ‘Their estates are in Heaven, and are 
not subject to the vicissitudes of time. They are broad-minded 
men, at the same time that they preserve all the old land-marks 
of faith. ‘They put into effect the code of Christ in a world 
that follows another code. There will at times be friction 
between these two codes, wherein they must suffer worldly loss, 
but this very loss is a source of happiness to them. The high 
nature of the ideals which they follow gives an upward, purified 
tendency to their lives. Sordid selfishness gives place to the 
love of God and of man. Their retrospective glances are 
not the cause of better regrets, as is the case of worldlings ; 
they have the blessed consciousness of duty done, of treasures 
laid up in Heaven; and when the summons of the Lord 
comes to them, it is not a cause of fear, but it is a glad 
summons to life. 
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It would be the greatest wisdom for a man to give a few 
moments of serious thought every day to the consideration of that 
one master sentence: ‘“Whatshall a man be profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and forfeit his life.” When the voice of the 
world is particularly powerful, and its incentives are especially 
strong, the reflection on that truth would temper the soul’s unrest. 
Man must outlive time, and his deeds should be of a character to 
outlive time; but when the Lord shall come in his glory, as he 
has here predicted, all worldly achievement will be brushed aside, 
as the mist of the morning before the sun; and then only the 
deeds that were done for the life beyond will be found available. 

Luke speaks in this context of being ashamed of Christ; 
Matthew expresses the same thought in the thirty-second verse of 
his tenth chapter. The character of Christ is so grand that 
now no man is directly ashamed of Christ; but men often are 
ashamed to advocate what Christ stands for. This is in effect 
equal to being directly ashamed of Christ. In the first ages of 
the Church, when the name of Christian was a hated epithet, it 
required moral courage to profess Christ. Christ is identified 
with his Church; and to-day in many lands his Church is derided 
and dishonored; her teachings and her practices are despised; 
hence there is danger that a man may thus be ashamed of 
Christ. Christ's law teaches a man to humble himself, and to 
accept the foolishness of the cross; and poor cowardly man is 
ashamed of this; and thus he is ashamed of Christ. The 
animal man receiveth not the things that are of the Spirit of 
God; for they are foolishness unto him, and thus he is ashamed 
before the world to identify himself with such things. The 
spirit of man is proud; the world filled with the spirit of 
unbelief stands ready to laugh at a man who follows closely 
after Christ. Hence a man must be prepared to undergo the 
scoffs of an unbelieving world, if he would follow the law of 
perfection. The destiny of those who are deterred from 
following Christ by the fear of the world’s censure is not left in 
doubt; it is rejection by Christ in his judgment of the world. 

Christ terminates his present discourse with the statement: 
“Verily I say unto you: ‘There be some of them that stand 
here, who shall in no wise taste of death till they see the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom.” 
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This closing statement is hard to understand. Many 
different opinions have been advanced to explain it. The first 
sense conveyed by the statement would be that some of those 
who listened to Christ’s discourse would live to see him coming 
in the glory of hissecond coming. Butsuch sense is contradicted 
by the facts of history. The Apostles are dead; generations 
upon generations of men who came after the Apostles have died, 
and yet the second advent of Christ has not yet arrived. Hence 
it is evident that Christ alluded to some manifestation of the glory 
of his kingdom other than his coming at the end of the world. 

Knabenbauer believes that Christ refers here to the fall of 
Jerusalem, inasmuch as such fall was a judgment of Christ upon 
the wicked city. He argues that such judgment is called a 
coming of Christ, in accordance with the phraseology of the Old 
Testameut, wherein often God’s act of judgment is spoken of as 
his coming. Cfr. Is: W143 XXX. 27; LXVI. 15, 18; Hab. 
T-35 dst Xo VEer; XUN 133) Micahjcl. 3, ete: 7 Rorkthis 
opinion Knabenbauer cites Calmet, Schegg, Bisping, Arnoldi, 
Reischl, Grimm, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, and Mansel. 

Others believe that Christ speaks here of the great growth 
and expansion of the Church on earth. Before the death of the 
last of the original twelve Apostles, the Church had grown into 
a great organization, and had spread through the whole civilized 
world. This great expansion of the Church militant some 
believe to be signified by Christ’s present words. "This seems 
to have been the opinion of St. Gregory, St. Bede, Rhabanus 
Maurus, St. Thomas, Jansenius of Ghent, and Lamy. It is 
passing strange that Knabenbauer, who in his Commentary on 
Matthew had explained the words of Christ of the destruction 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, in his Commentaries on Mark and 
Luke accepts the opinion of St. Gregory, and refers Christ’s 
words to the growth of his Church. This seems to me most 
unreasonable. The passages in the three Synoptists are 
absolutely parallel; and Christ must have referred to some one 
event; and it is evident that the Synoptists could not so distort 
the words of Christ that Mark and Luke would apply them to an 
event so utterly different from that intended by St. Matthew. 
Wherefore we believe that whatever opinion is adopted, it must 
apply to the three Synoptists. 
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Some authorities refer the present words of Christ to his 
transfiguration. 

Knabenbauer rejects this opinion on the following grounds. 
It would be absurd, he says, to believe that Christ would say 
that there were men there standing by, who would not see death 
before an event, that was to take place six days later, should 
come to pass. He argues that the words of Christ clearly refer 
to some event so far removed, that some of those who were then 
present would have died before its verification, while others 
would live to see it. 

It may however be argued, in support of the opinion, that 
Christ may have wished to invest his words with a veil of 
prophetic obscurity. The coming of Christ in his glory was an 
event which the Apostles evidently placed afar off; the declaration 
that some of them would live to see it brought the event close, 
while it left the precise manner and time indeterminate. The 
words of Christ would thus be true, if referred to the 
Transfiguration, even though those who heard them, drew from 
them the idea that the event was more removed. 

We say this, not that we adopt the aforesaid opinion, but 
to show that the argument of Knabenbauer is not conclusive 
against it. 

Our own opinion in regard to these words is, that they refer 
to the glorious manifestations of Christ to his Apostles after his 
Resurrection, and especially to his Ascension. 

Christ had two phases of his incarnate existence. The 
first began with his conception in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary and extended unto his death; the second began with his 
Resurrection from the tomb, and will never end. The first was 
Christ’s period of humiliation, of suffering, of death; the second 
is his period of glory, and of life. 

Now the Apostles had been closely associated with Jesus 
during the period of his sufferings; they had seen him living the 
life of man among them. At the same time, he spoke of a life 
into which he was to enter after the completion of his career on 
earth. He had just spoken of the participation in this glorious 
life that was held out to his followers. And as it were, to prove 
to them the reality of this future glorious existence, he tells 
them that some of them will see a manifestation thereof. 
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The Ascension belongs totally to Christ’s glorious existence, 
as the Son of Man. In that event, his body was in its glorified 
state, in the same form in which it exists in Heaven. A great 
glory invested his divine person; the angels of Heaven 
surrounded him. It was the greatest manifestation of his glory 
ever given to this world; it was one of the greatest proofs of the 
glorious character of Christ’s kingdom. 

In fact, when Christ shall come to judge the world at the 
end of time, his coming must resemble his glorious Ascension 
into Heaven. 

The mention of Christ’s Ascension is also apposite to the 
theme here treated of by Christ. He has contrasted man’s 
present life with his future life. ‘To make the realization of 
that future life stronger, he declares to the Apostles, and to the 
disciples that some of them would, even in this life, witness 
some evidence of the glories of that other life. 

The Ascension could justly be called the coming of Christ 
in his kingdom, or as St. Mark expresses it, the kingdom of 
God coming with power; because it was the manifestation of 
the incarnate Word in that glorious form which he possesses as 
the head of the Church, and which he has promised us as 
members of his Church. 
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